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Cover design, and original artwork, by Nicholas D. Davis, professor of architecture, depicting 
the University Chapel, formerly the Little Theatre or Y-Hut. The building is being restored as à 
part of the University's participation in the Bicentennial observance. Prof. Davis completed the 


design work for restoration of the building, constructed in 1850 as the First Presbyterian 
Church of Auburn. 
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Board of Trustees 


UNDER THE ORGANIC and statutory laws of Alabama, Auburn University is 
governed by a Board of Trustees consisting of one member from each congressional 
district, as these districts were constituted on January 1, 1961, an extra member from 
the congressional district in which the institution is located, and the Governor and 
State Superintendent of Education, who are members ex officio . The Governor is 
Chairman. Members of the Board of Trustees are appointed by the Governor by and 
with the advice and consent of the State Senate and hold office for terms of twelve 
years. Members of the board receive no compensation. Trustees serve until 
reappointed or their successors are named. By executive order of the Governor in 
1971, a non-voting student representative, selected by the Student Senate, serves as à 
member ex officio. 


The Board of Trustees places administrative authority and responsibility in the 
hands of an administrative officer at Auburn University. The institution is grouped for 
administrative purposes into divisions, schools, and departments. 


MEMBERS EX OFFICIO 


GtORGE C. WatLACE, Governor of Alabama, Chairman Montgomery 
LEROY BROWN, State Superintendent of Education Montgomery 
Student Body Representative, non-voting Main Campus 
Student Body Representative, non-voting Auburn University at Montgomery 


APPOINTED MEMBERS 


TERMS ENDING IN 1975 


JOHN W. Pace, Ill, Mobile, First Congressional District 

HENRY B. SrEAGALL, Il, Ozark, Third Congressional District 

lack B. Tatum, Opelika, Third Congressional District 

FRANK P. SAMFORD, JR., Birmingham, Ninth Congressional District 


TERMS ENDING IN 1979 


WILLIAM NICHOLS, Sylacauga, Fourth Congressional District 
Jesse Cute, Albertville, Fifth Congressional District 
WALSTON Hester, Russellville, Seventh Congressional District 


TERMS ENDING IN 1983 


R.C. BAMBERG, Vice Chairman, Uniontown, Sixth Congressional District 
CHARLES M. SMITH, Ill, Montgomery, Second Congressional District 
RogtERT H. Harris, Decatur, Eighth Congressional District 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL OF THE UNIVERSITY 


HARRY M. PHiLPOTT, A.B., PH.D., DD., LL.D. 
President 


BEN T. LANHAM, JR., B.S., M.S., PH.D. 
Vice President for Administration 


TAYLOR D. LITTLETON, B.S., M.A., PH.D. 
Vice President for Academic Affairs 


CHESTER C. CARROLL, B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., PH.D. 
Vice President for Research 


FRED R. ROBERTSON, B.S., M.S., DR. P.A. 
Vice President for Extension 


H. HANLY FUNDERBURK, B.S., M.S. PH.D. 
Vice President-Montgomery 


H. FLOYD VALLERY, B.A., M.A., ED.D. 
Assistant to the President 


KATHARINE C. CATER, A.B., M.A., M.S., Lirr.D. 
Dean of Women 


JAMES E. Foy, A.B., M.A., PH.D. 
Dean of Student Affairs 


L. E. FUNCHESS, B.S., M.S. 
Director of Buildings & Grounds 


W. H. TAYLOR, B-S., M.S., ED.D. 
Acting Director of Cooperative Extension Service 


PAUL F. PARKS, B.S., M.S., PH.D. 
Dean of Graduate School 


RHETT E. RitEY, B.S. 
Business Manager 


JOSEPH B. SARVER, B.S. 
Director of Development 


R. D. Rouse, B.S., M.S., PH.D. 
Director of Agricultural Experiment Station System 
Dean of School of Agriculture 


WILBUR A. TINCHER, A.B., M.A., ED.D. 
Director of Educational Services 


J. HERBERT WHITE, B.S. 
Director of University Relations 
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1975—Summer Quarter (47 class days) and 
Eight-Week Term (37 class days) 


May 22, Thurs. ..............- Last day for completing 
applications for admission 

June 11, Wed. ......... Orientation for new students 
June 12, Thurs. ............ Registration and Schedule 
Adjustment (p.m.) 

june Y P, seriem A c nell. & Classes begin 
July 4, Fri Independence Day 
Holiday 

July 14-18, Mon.-Fri. .......... ee Registration for 
Fall Quarter* 

July 1B, FI. euo cuaszvecie sas cases d. Vas aioe Mid-quarter 
Aug. S, d Classes end for term 
Aug. 6-7, Wed.-Thurs. .........Final Exams for term 
Aug. 19, Tues. ...:........ Classes end for quarter 
Aug. 21-25, Thurs., Fri., Sat.,Mon. ...... sss Final 
Exams tor quarter 

Aug. 26, Tues. .................. Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


1975—Fall Quarter (48% class days) 


Sept. 3, —— Last day for completing 
applications for admission 

Sept. 22, Mon. ....... seri Final Registration 
St FUP, eo er eee Schedule Adjustment 
Sets 24, ——— Classes begin 
QU. ZB: THE AEEA General Faculty Meeting 
Oct. 27-Nov. 6, Mon.-Thurs, ............ Registration 
for Winter Quarter* 

Oct. 28, Tues Mid-quarter 
Nov. 26-30, Wed. Noon-Sun. ...........-...... Thanks- 
giving Holidays 

Dec. 1-5, Mon.-Fri. ............Schedule Distribution 
and Fee Payment for Winter Quarter 

Lipi 3" Wegue E N reri Peer: Classes end 
Dec. 5-9, Fri., Sat, Mon., Tues. ...................Final 
Exams 

Dec. 10, Wed. .................. Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


1976—Winter Quarter (47 class days) 


Last day for completing 

applications for admission 

Fang ui ME Lue ia msan epit s ed Final Registration 
NE PE RITTER TIT Y Schedule Adjustment 
SSR) Wed. e uocum ee Classes begin 
Feb. 2-12, Mon.-Thurs. ............. nee Registration 
for Spring Quarter* 

POT WD, TUOS, aiheina Mid-quarter 
Mar. 8-11, Mon.-Thurs Schedule Distribu- 
tion and Fee Payment for Spring Quarter 





UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 1976 


Mar. TIL THUS, cs aaprreccu eene reap 354i Fo 2272; Classes end 
Mar. 13-17, Sat., Mon., Tues., Wed., ........... Final 

Exams 
Mar. 18, Thurs., ................ Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


1976—Spring Quarter (47 class days) 


Mar. 4, Thurs. ...............-. Last day for completing 
applications for admission 

Mar. 25, TRUE neenon oo saa Final Registration 
Mar 26, Fej. ninaa e Schedule Adjustment 
Mar. 29, Mon Classes begin 
Apt. 27, Tues................. General Faculty Meeting 
Apr. 26-May 6, Mon.-Thurs. .............. Registration 
for Summer or Fall Quarter* 

ME SAD; WR was abt knee na cs sis aPÜ s AS ACCERS RERERE E Mid-quarter 
May 26-28, Wed-Fri. .................— ern Schedule 
Distribution and Fee Payment for 

Summer Quarter 

jones; TUES, kaiiman Classes end 
June 3-7, Thurs., Fri., Sat., Mon. ...... ere Final 
Exams 

June. B, TUS. LLL ii Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


**1976—Summer Quarter (47 class days) and 
Eight- Week Term (37 class days) 


May 25, Tues. .............- Last day for completing 
applications for admission 

PURE: T4 MNT, cro rorrre2 rele: Orientation for new 
students 

lue 15 TUE cea ES EE! Registration and 
Schedule Adjustment (p.m.) 

june 16, eddc.. Classes begin 
July 5, Mon. .......... Independence Day Holiday 
July 19-23, Mon.-Fri. ............. e Registration for 
Fall Quarter* 

July 21, Wed Mid-quarter 
BUD. 5, Classes end for term 
Aug. 9-10, Mon TuesS. eren Final Exams 
for term 

ABB. 20, Fel. isum Classes end for quarter 
Aug. 21-25, Sat, Mon., Tues., Wed. ............ Final 
Exams for quarter 

Aug. 26, Thurs. .......... Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


NOTE: Schedule distribution and fee payment for Fall Quarter will be 
«C complished by mail prior to the opening of the quarter. 


*The individual schools will publish the days of registration that will be 
itilizel during the nine-day University registration period. 


“AN dates in the Summer Quarter are tentative and are subject to final 
approval prior to 197677 catalog printing 
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The University 


CHARTERED IN 1856, Auburn University is located in Aubum, Alabama, on Interstate 
85 in the eastern section of the state. Here the University enjoys the advantages of the 
security, seclusion, and clear air afforded by this small residential city, surrounded by 
farms and woodlands. The 1,871-acre campus, uncrowded and uncluttered, is 
distinguished by its buildings, lawns and flowers, trees and playing fields. During the 
University’s long history nine Undergraduate Schools and a Graduate School have 
emerged to define and carry out the purposes of the institution. The academic program 
is fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 


One of the nation's Land-Grant universities, Auburn is dedicated to the service of 
Alabama and the nation through its threefold mission of instruction, research, and 
extension. Research is carried on continually to increase knowledge. Extension 
programs reach throughout the state, providing educational services and special 
assistance. 

The University is proud of its graduates, many of whom have distinguished 
themselves in the professions, business and industry, government and military service, 
politics, and athletics. There are 64,150 alumni living in the state, the nation, and 
abroad. Their loyalty, influence, and continuing support for Auburn are exceptional 
and of inestimable benefit to their alma mater. 

Auburn traces its beginning to East Alabama Male College, a private liberal arts 
institution whose doors opened in 1859. The Civil War closed the school from 
1861-1866. The college had begun an affiliation with the Methodist Church before the 
war, but this ended in 1872 when legal control of the school was transferred to the 
state. Auburn then became the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Alabama and 
enjoys the distinction of being the first land-grant college in the south to be established 
separate and apart from the state university. In 1892 women were admitted, and seven 
years later the name again was changed, to Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Following 
aninterval of 50 years, the school acquired a title more appropriate to its location, size, 
and complexity: Auburn University. The institution has grown steadily throughout this 
century; however, it witnessed phenomenal growth, expansion, and change following 
World War Il. Currently 16,000 students are enrolled, representing almost every state 
and 27 foreign countries. The majority are Alabama residents. 


Recent expansion saw the establishment of a branch campus in 1967. Known as 


Auburn University at Montgomery, the institution has developed rapidly, especially 
since 1971, 


Purpose of the University 


^uburn's responsibility as a University is to maintain an environment of learning in 
Which the individual and society are enriched by the preservation, transmission, and 
creation of knowledge. This obligation embraces Auburn's continuing commitment to 
its land-grant traditions as well as its consciousness of evolvement into a dynamic and 
complex institution whose programs of instruction, research and extension must be 
Ever pertinent to the needs of a changing social order. 


Auburn University, therefore, is dedicated to these purposes: 
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Providing for its students, within the resources of the institution, educational 
opportunities of a liberal character as well as those of a specialized nature; 


Developing graduates whose knowledge, intellectual discipline, and awareness 
of the morality of individual action will be manifest in service to their fellow man and 
to the state and nation; 

Conducting a broad program of faculty, undergraduate and graduate research, 
both basic and applied, to stimulate the faculty and students in their quest for 
knowledge, to promote their intellectual growth and development, to broaden the 
foundations of knowledge, to increase understanding of today's and tomorrow's 
world, and to aid society in resolving its scientific, technological and social problems; 


Creating and implementing effective programs of education and service which 
will extend the scientific and cultural resources of the University to individuals, 
communities, institutions, and industries, thereby contributing to an improved 
technology, better environmental and health conditions, enhancement of the general 
level of living, and the development of more responsible citizenship; 


Encouraging scholarly and creative effort in the arts, humanities, and sciences so 
that the University may serve its students and the community al large as a vital source 
of cultural enlightenment and as a stimulus toward their participation in the 
intellectual life; and 

Reassessing continuously the value of particular objectives and programs of the 
University in order to make them accord with new knowledge and changing social 
conditions; and as a part of this reassessment to seek ever more efficient and 
imaginative means of fulfilling the University's purposes. 


Research 


Research is a major responsibility of Auburn University, In the early years investigation 
and discovery were largely confined to scientific areas. More recently research has 
embraced humanistic fields and creativity in the arts as well. The creation of 
knowledge by faculty and students is encouraged; steady growth in programs of basic 
and applied research find a direct parallel in the institution's increasing percentage of 
graduate enrollment. 


The Agricultural Experiment Station was established in 1887 to conduct research, 
acquire information, and promote scientific investigation in agriculture. The Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station was established in 1929 to assist industries in manufacturing 
processes and to develop natural resources. The Water Resources Research Institute 
began in 1963 to promote research and the training of scientists in water resources. 


Auburn's fastest growing research area is sponsored research—an activity 
annually involving a multi-million dollar program of contracts and grants, supported 


by federal, state, and private agencies; all of which bears witness to the University's 
research capability. 


Extension 


Extension, another of Auburn's principal responsibilities, involves developing and 
carrying educational services to the farms, homes, industries, communities, and 
municipalities of the state. The Cooperative Extension Service has provided such 
services to Alabama's 67 counties since 1914. Included are programs for agriculture, 
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marketing, home economics, youth activities, community improvement, and resource 
development. 


Through the Extension Division, educational programs and assistance are 
available through the Engineering Extension Service, the School of Architecture and 
Fine Arts, Business, Education, Pharmacy, and Veterinary Medicine. Also, Educational 
Television presents public service programs, and the University library cooperates 
with public libraries to make materials available throughout the state. 


The Extension Division organizes the noncredit instructional program on the 
campus. Noncredit courses are offered at night to provide background for further 
study, cultural development, and renewal of professional skills. 


Instruction 


Instruction of students is the primary mission of the University. In the classroom, the 
laboratory, the library, Auburn University's goal is to quicken the student to reach his 
full potential, instilling respect for intellectual inquiry and understanding of cultural 
tradition; and to equip him with the knowledge and skills which he will need in a 
demanding and increasingly complex society, 


The University faculty offers specialized instruction leading to the bachelor's 
degree in 137 fields in 56 departments, the master's degree in 46 fields, and the 
doctorate in 31 areas. The faculty and curricula are organized into ten schools: the 
5chool of Agriculture, the School of Architecture and Fine Arts, the School of Arts and 
Sciences, the School of Business, the School of Education, the School of Engineering, 
the School of Home Economics, the School of Pharmacy, the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, and the Graduate School. 

e Auburn University at Montgomery offers the baccalaureate and the master’s 
egrees, 


On the Auburn campus, military instruction is available in Air, Military, and 
Naval Science basic and advanced programs. 


Liberal Education Program 


The University’s instructional program for undergraduates specifies that each student 
complete a component of general studies in addition to the requirements of his School 
or departmental major: this general work covers a foundation year of courses in world 
history, art history, or literature; natural science; mathematics or philosophy; and 
physical education; and is to be taken during the lower-division years, primarily at the 
freshman level. A certain number of hours must also be completed in elective courses 
lying outside the student's major area, these to be taken, in part at least, during the 
upper-division years. 

The goals of this "experience in breadth" are to some extent intangible: the 
development in the student of the values of tolerance, intellectual honesty, and a 
capacity for reflective judgment. More specifically, it is hoped that the student will 
acquire also an ability to order his thoughts in a clearly expressed and reasoned 
Manner; attain a grasp of the scientific method and discipline; develop some 
understanding of his culture and its backgrounds; and come to perceive the vital issues 
of our common life as citizens in a complex and changing world. 


— 


2 General Information 


The minimal University requirements for all students are listed below; however 
the student should consult the appropriate curriculum model in his School for 
complete requirements. 





Requirement 
English Composition 
EH 101-102- 103 (3-3-31...... m S None 
History or Literature ............ o — 9 World History 101-102-103 (3-3-3) or 


Technology & Civilization 204-205-206 (4-3-4-) 
or World Literature (EH) 260- 261-262 (4-3-3) 
Or Art History 171-172-174 (4-3-5) 





Natural Science csse» minimum of Biology 101-102-103 (5-5-51 
10 101-104 15-5) 
Chemistry 103-104 (5-5) 
101-102-104 (2-3-5) 
Geology 101-102 (5.5) 
Physics 205-206 (5-5) 
Physical Science 151-152 15-3! 





Mathematics or — minimum of Mathematics 100 (5), 
Philosophy 5 140-161 (5:5). 
160-161 (5-5) 


Philosophy 202 15), 210 BI, 
211-212 1-31. 214 (3), 216 Bi 








Physical See page 248 tor the various options for meeting this 7e 

Education i maverrunrvenremvenreuvenrcarevesrann rng n iIi" D quirement offered by the Department of Heallh, Physical 
Education and Recreation 

nS Y — — minimum of Additional hours of liberal education studies will consist 

Area Requirements 20 of coursework in two broad academic areas other than 


that in which the student's own major held lies (Humanities 
and Fine Arts, Social Sciences, Mathematics and Natural 
Science). with no less than ane course in each area, 


English Composition Requirements 


No substitution for the freshman English requirement is permitted, 
Credit in freshman English composition earned at another institution may be 
allowed on transfer as follows, except that no grade less than C will be accepted. 


1. If the transfer student has fewer than three quarter hours of credit in freshman 
English composition, no credit is allowed. If he has three quarter hours credit 


in the first course of an English composition sequence, he must complete . 


both EH 102 and 103. 

2, If the transfer student has four quarter hours of credit in the first course ol a 
three-course sequence, he must complete EH 102 and 103. 

3. If the transfer student has either four or five quarter hours of credit in the first 
course of a two-course sequence, he must complete EH 103. 

4. Ifthe transfer student has three semester hours of credit in the first course of a 
iwo-course sequence, he must complete EH 103. 


5. If the transfer student has earned eight or more quarter hours and has met the | 


first year English composition requirement of the other institution, credit may 
be allowed for EH 101-102-103, provided the minimum of eight hours 
involves no duplication. A total of 12 hours may be accepted toward the 
graduation requirement when the 12 hours of work represents a continuous 
course sequence at one school. Students entering an undergraduate school at 
Auburn University after receiving a bachelor's degree from another accred- 
ited college or university are exempted from meeting these regulations. 

6. No student failing a freshman English composition course at Auburn will be 
permitted to transfer credit from another school to offset that F, but must 
repeat the course in residence al Auburn. 


All transfer students are directed to clear their freshman English composition 
credits with the Registrar as soon as possible after enrolling at Auburn University. 


i 
f 
i 
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History—Literature Requirements 


One of the purposes of the University’s Liberal Education Programis to give the student 
an understanding of his culture and its backgrounds. Course sequences designed 
especially for this purpose are those in world history, world literature, technology and 
civilization, and art history. Students must earn nine hours of credit in one of these 
sequences. 


Credit in history or literature earned at another institution may be allowed on 
transfer as shown below in meeting this particular requirement. The student's dean 
may require a C grade for a course to transfer. 


1. Ifa transfer student has three or four quarter hours of credit in the first course 
of a three course sequence in history or literature, he must complete HY 102 
and 103, HY 205 and 206, AT 172 and 173, or EH 261 and 262. 


2. lfatransfer student has four or five quarter hours of credit in the first course of 
a two course sequence, he must complete HY 103, HY 206, AT 173, or EH 
262. 

}. lfa transfer student has earned eight or more quarter hours in a history or 
literature area and has completed the standard history or literature require- 
ment of the other institution, he may be excused from this particular 
requirement in the Liberal Education Program. 


4. |f a student enters an undergraduate school at Auburn after receiving a 
bachelor's degree from an accredited university, he may be exempted from 
the history-literature requirement unless his curriculum major or minor 
specifies one of the four sequences described in this section. 


Physical Education Requirements 


Physical education is required for three consecutive quarters. Only one credit per 
Quarter is permitted or transferable to meet the three quarter requirement. 


Unless otherwise approved by his dean, each student who lacks physical 
education must register for an activity course in the first and succeeding quarters of 
residence until all requirements are met or until he becomes 26 years of age. 


Students transferring from an institution not requiring physical education will 
have their physical education requirements reduced by the number of full-time 
quarters (15 hours credit per quarter passed) in residence at the former institution. 
Students who transfer from an institution requiring physical education will have their 
Physical education requirements reduced by the number of quarters of physical 
education completed at the former institution. 

A card stating the physical condition of each student must be filed in the infirmary 
and the Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation before assignment 
of activities can be approved. 


Libraries 


The University maintains a general library known as the Ralph Brown Draughon 
Library and two specialized School libraries: one in Veterinary Medicine and the other 
in Architecture and Fine Arts. Draughon Library provides space for 2,000 readers and 
1,000,000 volumes. Among its features are listening rooms and an extensive 
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collection of recordings, a Browsing Room, and photocopiers conveniently located on 
each floor. 

Current holdings include 740,196 bound volumes and 355,348 microforms. The 
library is a depository for government documents; it maintains the Alabama Room 
where special collections are housed. Among its serial subscriptions are more than 
6,000 periodicals and 70 newspapers. 

The plan of operation of the library is divisional. The collection is separated into 
social science, humanities, and science and technology sections. A convenient open 
shelf arrangement of the main collection makes material accessible. Comfortable, well 
lighted study areas are available, including enclosures which graduate students and 
faculty may reserve. 


Archives 


The Auburn University Archives, located on the lower level of the library, was 
established in 1964 to house University records and to serve as a regional depository 
for manuscript collections. The Archives also holds photographic collections, historic 
architectural drawings, tapes of notable interviews and special lectures, and 
recordings of other historic events. 


Computer Center 


The Computer Center is located on the first floor of W. V, Parker Hall. Computer 
processing and associated services are provided for students, faculty, staff, and 
administration of the university. 


The primary computer, in operation since September 1973, isan IBM System 370 
model 155. There are four remote batch terminals at various locations on the Auburn 
campus, providing access to the 155. Also, a Hewlett-Packard 2000E computer with 
25 typewriter terminals provides additional support of classroom computer work. 
Terminals are located in various departments and dormitories on the Montgomery and 
Auburn campuses. 

The Computer Center is a service department, and does not conduct an academic 
program in Computer Science, although some Computer Center stafí members 
participate as faculty in Computer Science programs in the schools of Arts and 
Sciences, Business, and Engineering. Inquiries concerning these academic programs 
should be directed to the deans of these schools; some information is contained in the 
sections of this catalog pertaining to these schools. 


All use of the 370/155 computer is coordinated through heads of academic and 


administrative departments. Request forms for computer services are available at 144 
Parker Hall. 


Several computer-oriented students find part-time employment at the Computer 


Center each quarter. Those interested should apply at the Student Employment Service 
in Mary Martin Hall. 


Revenues 


Auburn University receives financial support from student fees, state and federal 
appropriations, endowments, income from clinical services, sales, gifts, grants, 


contracts, and other sources. The largest single source of income is state appropria- 
tions, 


Information for Prospective Students 


Admissions 


AUBURN UNIVERSITY is an equal opportunity educational institution and, as such, 
does not discriminate in its admissions policy on the basis of race, color, sex, creed, or 
national origin. Preference is given to the admission of Alabama residents; in 
considering applications to professional schools or programs with restrictive admis- 
sions policies, the length of residency in the state will be a factor. 


Applications from out-of-state residents will be accepted for all curricula except 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine, However, the number of nonresidents who are admitted will 
be determined by the availability of facilities and faculty. 


Application to any undergraduate school or curriculum of the University must be 
made to the Admissions Office, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 36830. 
Application forms and instructions can be obtained from the Admissions Office. 
Application to the Graduate School must be made to that School. 


Individuals may apply for entrance to any quarter of a calendar year as early as 
October 1 of the preceding year.* Because of the large number of applications, 
credentials should be submitted at the earliest possible time. In all cases, complete 
credentials along with the physical examination report must be filed at least three 
weeks before the quarter's opening. The University reserves the right to establish 
earlier deadlines should circumstances warrant such action. 

A $10 processing fee must accompany all admission applications and is neither 
refundable nor applicable to other fees. Responses on the application forms and on 
felated materials must be complete and accurate; entrance may be denied or 
registration cancelled as a result of false or misleading statements. 

An applicant may receive provisional acceptance after he submits the application 
lorm (including a completed optical scanner sheet) and current academic documents. 
However, he must complete and return a medical examination report at least three 
weeks before the quarter opens. The University provides the medical report form; it 
also may require additional medical examinations if such appear advisable, and it may 

se admission to any individual whose health record indicates that his health or the 
University community might be adversely affected by his attendance. 

Each applicant must furnish satisfactory evidence of good character. The 
University may deny admission to those whose presence is deemed detrimental to the 
Institution or its students. 


Pre-College Counseling 


In order to help entering freshmen and transfer students choose fields of study, and to 
lust to their first quarter at the University, Auburn provides pre-college counseling. 


Freshmen entering Fall Quarter attend counseling sessions on campus during the 
‘summer prior to entrance. In these sessions, students meet faculty members, 


" Applicants ta Veterinary Medicine will be admitted in the Fall Quarter only, See page 157 
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administrators, and student leaders, and plan with their advisers a schedule of their first 
quarter of college work, 


Freshmen entering the University any quarter other than Fall Quarter are usually 
required to report to campus one day early for counseling, 


Transfer students may meet with advisers during the regular pre-registration 
period for the quarter in which they plan to enroll, Transfers will plan their schedules 
after their transcripts have been evaluated. A convocation for all transfer students is 
held on the first day of registration prior to the beginning of classes. 


Admission of Freshmen 


Enrollment limitations for freshmen have been established by curricula and schools, in ` 
proportion to available faculty and facilities. Favorable consideration for admission - 
will be given to accredited secondary school graduates whose college ability test 
scores and high school grades give promise of success in college courses. 

All secondary school students planning to apply for admission to Auburn should 
emphasize the following high school courses; English, mathematics, social studies, 
sciences, and foreign languages. A minimum of 16 high school units is required for 
admission. Four of these units may be vocational subjects. 


Alabama residents are required to take the American College Test (ACT) on ane of 
the announced national testing dates. Applicants from other states may present scores 
from either the ACT or the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. High school students may secure application forms from their 
principals or counselors. Scores on these tests are used as a partial basis for admission, 
for placement in English, chemistry, and mathematics, and for awarding University 
scholarships and loans. 


At least one unit of college preparatory mathematics (algebra or geometry) is 
required for admission to any curriculum in the University. Curricula which list 
Mathematics 140 or 160 assume the student's competence in the mathematics taught 
in high school geometry and second year algebra. Curricula which list MH 161 asā 
first college course in mathematics presume, additionally, competence in high school 
“analysis” (the function concept, graphs of functions, the trigonometric functions). 


A deficiency in the latter material can be remedied by taking MH 160. However, 
Auburn University offers no course comparable to high school geometry or to first and 
second year high school algebra. MH 140 can serve as a refresher course, but creditis 
not allowed for both 140 and MH 160. MH 100 is not a preparatory course for any o 
the above college-level courses. | 


Applicants of mature age who are not high school graduates may be considered | 
for admission if their educational attainments—through testing—are shown to be 
equivalent to those of a high school graduate. The tests used include the USAFI 
General Educational Development Test, the American College Test and/or other tests . 
recommended by the Admissions Committee. Applicants from nonaccredited high 
schools will be considered on an individual basis by the Committee. | 

Early Admission—A student of high academic promise may be admitted directly | 
from the eleventh grade without a diploma. Basic requirements for early admission. 
include: 

1. Proper personal qualifications. | 

2. Superior competence and preparation, evidenced by the high school record. 

and college aptitude test scores (ACT, SAT or other tests prescribed by the) 
University Admissions Committee}. 
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3. A letter fram the high school principal assessing the applicant's emotional and 
social maturity, and readiness for college work. 


Additional information on procedure is available at the Admissions Office. 


Advanced Standing—Students with superior preparation may be placed in 
advanced programs suited to their ability and academic background. Individuals with 
special Competence may qualify for advanced placement or credit on the basis of high 
school grades, scores on college ability or achievement tests, the College Level 
Examination Program (CLEP) tests, proficiency tests, and military courses. See page 34. 


Admission of Transfer Students 


An applicant who was not eligible for admission to the University when he graduated 
from high school must present a minimum of 96 quarter hours or 64 semester hours of 
college credit to qualify for consideration as a transfer. 


For residents of Alabama or other states who are party to the Southern Regional 
Education Board*, a satisfactory citizenship record, an overall C average or better on 
all courses attempted, and eligibility to re-enter the institution last attended are 
required for transfer admission. Residents of states not affiliated with the SREB must 
present at least a B average in addition to the other requirements. Entrance 
examinations may be required of applicants transferring from colleges with which the 
University has had little or no experience. 

Transfer Credit —The amount of transfer credit and advanced standing allowed 
will be determined by the appropriate dean and the registrar. The dean will determine 
acceptance of D grades; credit in freshman English is allowed only on grades of C or 
better. See page 12. 

Students transferring from unaccredited institutions or programs may be granted 
provisional credit. When such credit is allowed, the final amount of credit will be 
determined upon completion by the student of one year of course work at Auburn 
University. If a C average is not achieved, the amount of credit will be reduced in 


proportion to the number of hours in which the student fails to earn a C average or 
tter, 


Transfer Within the System 


Auburn University maintains a branch campus at Montgomery, Alabama. An 
undergraduate enrolled at either of Auburn's campuses who wishes to transfer to the 
other campus will be considered as a transfer student from any other accredited 
college. Because there is a slight difference between some curricula and courses at the 
two institutions, transfer credit and advanced standing will be determined by the 
academic unit and the registrar at the campus to which the student is moving. 


Admission of Transient Students 
A student in good standing in an accredited college may be admitted to the University 
as a transient student when faculty and facilities are available. 


SSS 

G "The fourteen states participating in the Southern Regional Educational Board's compact are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 

— Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West 
ta. 
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To be eligible for consideration, an applicant must submit an acceptable mear 
report and a completed Transient Student Form, bearing the signature of the dean or 
registrar of the college in which the applicant is currently enrolled. 


Permission to enroll is granted for one quarter only; a transient student who 
wishes to re-enroll must submit a second Transient Student Form. Transient status does 
not constitute admission or matriculation as a degree candidate. The transient is, 
however, subject to the same fees and regulations as a regular student except for the 
physical education and continuation-in-residence requirements. 


Admission of Unclassified Students 


For residents of Alabama and other states affiliated with the Southern Regional 
Education Board, admission to undergraduate programs as an Unclassified Student 
may be granted on the basis of the bachelor's degree from an accredited college. For 
residents of states not affiliated with the SREB, Unclassified Student enrollment may be 
allowed on the basis of the bachelor’s degree and an overall B average. Unclassified 
students must submit the same admissions credentials as transter applicants, 


Admission of Special Students 


Persons who cannot meet freshman admission requirements but who are otherwise 
adequately prepared for University courses may be admitted as special students on 
approval of the Admissions Committee and the dean concerned. Course credits 
earned by special students generally cannot be used toward a degree at Auburn 
University. 


Admission of International Students 


The University welcomes admission inquiries from international students. Because of 
limited facilities, however, only thase students who are academically strong will be 
given serious consideration for admission. Also, the international student should be 
proficient in English. In all cases, English proficiency is determined by satisfactory 
results on the Test of English asa Foreign Language (TOEFL), offered by the Educational 
Testing Service, Box 899, Princeton, N.J., 08540, U.S.A. The student must submit 
satisfactory results on the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, also offered by the Educational Testing Service. 


An international student first should send all of his academic credentials to the 
Admissions Office for evaluation. If he appears to be qualified, and shows promise of 
success in his chosen field of study, he will then be asked to make formal application. 
The application must be accompanied by a recent photograph and an application fee 
of $10 (not refundable). If the applicant presents satisfactory test results and evidence 
that he has sufficient funds to meet his college expenses (there is no financial 
assistance for undergraduate international students), he will then be sent an 
acceptance and the form 1-20, the authorization for a student visa. For further 
information, prospective students should write to the Admissions Office, Aubum 
University, Auburn, Alabama 36830, U.S.A. 


Admission of Auditors 


When faculty and facilities are available, an individual who does not seek admission 
for course credit may audit a lecture course or the lecture portion of a course upon 
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approval by the Admissions Office, the dean, and the head of the department involved. 
A formal application must be filed, but the $10 application fee and the physical 
examination report are not required. (See Auditing Privilege, page 29.) 


Admission to Graduate Standing 


Admission to graduate standing is granted only by the University Graduate School. A 
$10 application fee is required. A bachelor’s degree or equivalent from an accredited 
college or university and submission of satisfactory scores on the Aptitude Test of the 
Graduate Record Examination are required for Graduate School admission, Applic- 
ants for admission to doctoral programs must submit Advanced Test scores also. 
Certain departments require applicants to master's degree programs to take the 
Advanced Test. 


The undergraduate preparation of each applicant must also satisfy the require- 
ments of a screening committee of the school or department in which the student plans 
lo major. A student in good standing in a recognized graduate school who wishes to 
enroll in summer session, off-campus workshop, or short session, and who plans to 
return to his former college, may be admitted as a graduate transient. For further 
——— see the section on the Graduate School and also the Graduate School 

ulletin. 


Readmission 


Students who have previously attended Auburn and who wish to re-enter must secure 
a registration permit from the Registrar's Office. Former students who have attended 
another college for at least one quarter or semester must be elibible to re-enter that 
institution, if they desire to returnto Auburn. Students who attended another institution 
for more than one quarter must have earned an overall C average or better to be 
eligible to re-enter Auburn. Two transcripts from the institution attended must be 
supplied to the Registrar. 


Alabama and Non-Alabama Student Policy 


For the purpose of assessing fees, applicants shall be classified as Alabama or 
non-Alabama students. Non-Alabama students except graduate students are re- 
quired to pay a tuition fee. 

An Alabama student is a person who shall be a citizen of the United States or a 
resident alien and who shall have resided and had his habitation, home, and 
permanent abode in the State of Alabama for at least 12 months immediately 
preceding his current registration. In applying this regulation, "applicant" shall mean 
a person applying for admission to the institution if he is married or 21 years of age, or, 
otherwise, it shall mean parents, parent or legal guardian of his or her person. If the 
parents are divorced residence will be determined by the residency of the parent to 
whom the court has granted custody. A student shall be classified as an Alabama 
student when his parent(s) or legal guardian establishes domicile within the state and is 
employed full-time in a permanent position in Ihe state. 


In the determining of an Alabama student for purposes of assessing fees, the 
burden of proof is on the applicant. An applicant can change his status from 
non-Alabama to Alabama student only by actually and physically coming into the 
Slate for the required period with the intention of residing within the state. 
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A non-Alabama student may apply in writing for reclassification prior to any 
subsequent registration. To qualify for reclassification as an Alabama student, the 
applicant (1) shall present evidence of having resided in Alabama for 12 consecutive 
months preceding his request for reclassification, (2) shall submit evidence that he has 
met the usual and expected obligations of an Alabama citizen, and (3) shall file a 
declaration of intent to reside in Alabama. An alien shall have resided in Alabama for 
12 months and must present U.S. Immigration and Naturalization certification that he 
is a resident alien. If the application is supported by evidence satisfactory to the 
Liniversity that the student then qualifies as an Alabama student, his classification may 
be changed for future registrations. 

A dependent of a member of the Armed Forces stationed in Alabama on active 
duty by official orders shall not be liable for payment of non-Alabama tuition during 
the period of military assignment in Alabama. Dependents of a member of the Armed 
Forces not stationed in Alabama must furnish proof of Alabama domicile. Verification 
of "Home of Record" must be attested to by military authority fora minimum period of 
one year before entry of the student. 


The registrar shall have the responsibility for determining whether a student shall 
be classified as an Alabama or non-Al abama student. The decision of the registrar shall 
be subject to review by the President or his designated representative upon written 
request of the applicant. 


Fees and Charges 


Auburn University's fees have remained somewhat lower than those charged by 
similar institutions in the Southeast and in other sections of the country. As institutional 
costs have risen, small increases in fees have been authorized from time to time by the 
Board of Trustees. Every effort is made, however, to hold fees and charges at a 
minimum. 


Payment of Fees and Charges— Students are expected to meet all financial 
obligations when they fall due. The University reserves the right to deny admission to 
or drop any student who fails to meet promptly his financial obligations to the 
University. It is each student's responsibility to be informed of all registration and fee 
payment dates, deadlines, and other requirements by referring to the official calendar 
of events in the catalog, announcements printed in the Plainsman, or disseminated by 
other means from time to time. Where necessary, students should inform their parents 
of the deadline dates, and the necessity for meeting them. 


Checks—Checks given in payment of (ees and charges are accepted subject to 
final payment. If the student's bank does not honor the demand for payment and 
returns the check unpaid, the student will pay the applicable late penalty fee of $5 or 
$10. If payment is not cleared promptly, the student's registration will be cancelled. 

Veterans—Veterans enrolled under the federal GI Bills P.L. 358 and P.L. 634 
receive their allowances directly from the Government and are responsible for paying 
their fees and charges on the same basis as other students. This does not apply to P.L. 
894 or P.L. 815. 


The following fees and charges are in effect at this time. However, since the 
catalog must be published well in advance of the next school year, it is not always 
possible to anticipate changes. Thus the fee schedule may have to be revised, Every 
effort will be made to publicize changes as far in advance as possible. 


| 
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Basic Quarterly Charges 


Students should be prepared to complete registration by payment of fees and charges, 
upon notice, two to three weeks before the beginning of the quarter. See fee payment 
dates in the Calendar, pages 6 to 7. 


ENROLLMENT FOR TEN OR MORE CREDIT HOURS 


University and Student Activities Fee (all curricula except 
Veterinary Medicine) $183.00 
University and Student Activities Fee for Veterinary Medicine 208.00 
The University Fee is used to meet part of the cost of instruction, physical 
training and development, laboratory materials and supplies for student's 
use, maintenance, operation, and expansion of the physical plant, 
Library, Student Health Services and Student Activities. 
The Student Activities portion of the fee supports such activities on 
campus as intercollegiate athletics, exhibits, Glomerata, intramural 
sports, Plainsman, religious life, social atfairs, student government, 
student union activities and operations, and Tiger Cub, This fee includes 
25¢ held in reserve to Cover unnecessary damage to University property 
by students. 
Non-Alabama Fee $175.00 


Additional fee charged all non-Alabama undergraduate, special, and 
unclassified students taking 10 or more hours. This fee is not charged to 
graduate students. 


ENROLLMENT FOR FEWER THAN TEN CREDIT HOURS 
Registration Fee 33.00 
Additional fee per credit hour 15.00 

No additional charge is made beyond 10 hours. Students who register for 
10 or more hours will pay a maximum of $183.00 as Alabama students pr 
$358.00 as non-Alabama students. The $33.00 registration fee is remitted 
to full-time faculty and staff taking no more than five credit hours. All 
students except faculty and staff are eligible to participate in Student 
Health Services and Student Activities. 

Clearing for Graduation Fee 33.00 
A student who is a candidate for a degree in a quarter in which no credit 
work is taken is required lo register in such quarter as a prerequisite to 
graduation. (For members ot the faculty and staff the charge shall be 
reduced to $5.) Graduation fee is ta be paid in addition to this charge. 


Other Fees & Charges 


Fee for Late Registration or Late Payment $5.00-10.00 
All students, regardless of classification, must clear fees and tuition by the 
deadline set by the University, or pay the following additional charges: 
Through official schedule adjustment period. 5.00 
Effective with beginning of classes 10.00 

Achievement Certificate Fee 5.00 
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Application Fee 10.00 
The application fee must accompany all application for admission. Not 


refundable nor applicable to registration fees. (See section on Admis- 
sions.) 


Auditing Fee (per course) 15.00 
Any student who pays less than full fees must pay this fee for auditing a 
course. (Nol charged to faculty and staff.) 

Change in Course fee $ 5.00 
Charge is made in cases where student is not required or advised by the 
University to change, but has the Dean's permission to do so after 
Schedule Adjustment period. 


Change in Curriculum Fee (if change made after classes begin) 5.00 
Correspondence Study Course Fees 
Registration Fee 5.00 
Additional fee per credit hour 15.00 
Duplicate Diploma Fee 10.00 
Doctoral Dissertation Microfilming Fee 25.00 
Equivalency Examination Fee (GED) (each) 7.50 
Field Laboratory Program—Off Campus Courses 
Registration Fee 13,00. 
Additional fee per credit hour 13.00 
Graduate Thesis and Dissertation Binding Fee (per copy) 4.50 
Three to five copies usually required. 
Graduation Fee 10.00 


Payable at beginning of the quarter in which the student expects to 
receive a degree. Deadline— two weeks before Graduation (transferable 
lo next quarter or refundable if student fails to qualify). 


Cap and Grown Rental Fees (for Graduation Exercises) 
(includes retaining of tassel) 
Bachelors—cap and gown 
Masters—cap, gown, and hood 
Doctorate—cap, gown, and hood 


Journalism Internship JM 425 
Law Enforcement Internship LE 464 


Political Science Internship PO 450 
Retail Training HE 335 


Fees will be one-half the full University Fee and one-half the non- 
Alabama student fee if applicable. 


Music Fees 


This additional fee to be paid at the time of registering for each applied 
Music Course of individual instruction. Instruction is available in one 
hour or two half-hour lessons per week. | 
Rent for Dormitory Room, per quarter 80.00 to 195 00 


Rent for Married Students Apartments, per month 93.00 to 102. 
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Meal Plans (See section on Food Services under Student 
Services and Programs.) 
ROTC Uniform and Equipment Deposit 30.00 
All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit the sum of 
$30 with the University Bursar, prior to enrollment in ROTC, except for 
Naval ROTC. The deposit, less $1.50 per quarter for ROTC activities and 
uniform repairs, is refunded to the student on completion of the program 
or withdrawal therefrom and the return of the uniform and other supplies. 
Service and Penalty Charges 


Registration fees billed home 2.00 
Charge for each returned check 2.00 
Failure to pay fees due or to make returned check good on notice 

where two or more notices are required 5.00 or 10.00 


Notice: CHECKS ARE ACCEPTED SUBJECT TO COLLECTION 
Special Services Fees 


Cooperative Education Pragram 15.00 
Internship Fee-Velerinary Medicine 15.00 
Postdoctoral Fellow: One-time Enrollment 15.00 
Transcript Fee 1.00 


Registration Fee Cancellations or Refunds 

If the student who has paid fees before the opening of the quarter officially 
resigns prior to the beginning of the quarter, all fees except late fees will 
be refunded. If the student resigns within the first two weeks of classes, all 
fees less charges will be refunded except the sum of $33 for handling. 
Also if the student has used the University Health Service during that 
quarter, the $15 Health Services Fee will be retained. No refunds will be 
made in case of withdrawals after two weeks of classes except in cases of 
resignation caused by personal illness (physician's statement required) or 
Call inta military service (copy of activation orders required). Students 
suspended for disciplinary reasons are not eligible for refund or cancella- 
tion of accounts due. 


Financial Aid 


The Office of Student Financial Aid at Auburn University provides financial assistance 
lo worthy students, to help them meet expenses incurred while in school. The 
University believes that the amount of aid granted should be based on financial need. 

© determine need, Auburn uses the ACT Need Analysis System of the American 

ollege Testing Program. Entering students seeking aid are required to submit annually 
the Family Financial Statement to the ACT Program. Applications for aid should be 
completed in January or February of the year prior to the academic year in which the 
Sludent will need assistance. 


A brochure describing financial aid and procedures may be obtained by writing to 
the Office of Student Financial Aid. 

The financial aid for which students mav apply includes grants, loans, and 
employment. 


Scholarships may be awarded to undergraduates with financial need who have 
Own high academic attainment and promise. Basic Educational Opportunity Grants 
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are provided to entering students who can demonstrate need. Supplemental Educa- - 
tional Opportunity Grants are available, in limited number, to students with 
exceptional financial need. 


National Direct Student Loans and Institutional Loans provide long-term loans to - 
students who can demonstrate need. Federal-State Student Guaranteed Loans may be — 
obtained, on a long-term basis, from banks, credit unions, etc. 

College Work-Study Program provides employment for students from low . 
income families, who need work to stay in school. Health Professions Assistance- 
makes available long-term loans and scholarships for students in Pharmacy and 
Veterinary Medicine. The Law Enforcement Education Program provides loans of 
grants to full-time law enforcement officers. 


Graduate students may be eligible for teaching and research assistantships and | 
traineeships. Information is available from the head of the department of the student's 
major field. 


Employment 


Students seeking part-time employment while attending the University should cont 
the Student Employment Service. As a referral agency, the service assists students in 
finding employment on campus as well as with businesses and industry in the loc 
area. Applicants for employment are referred to prospective emplovers on the basis 
the date of application and the skills of the applicant. 


Auburn University employs in excess of 1,000 students on an hourly basi 
Students may work a maximum of 20 hours per week while enrolled for six or m 
quarter hours of academic work, or 40 hours per week if enrolled for five or few 
hours per week. The number of hours set by off-campus employers may vary but a 
usually from 10 to 30 hours per week. 


The Student Employment Service is located in the Office of Student Financial Ai 
312 Martin Hall. Students may obtain applications in person or by mail. 


Cooperative Education Program 


The Cooperative Education program provides opportunities for students to altern 
quarters of academic study with quarters of experience in industry, educati 
business, and government agencies, 


Coordination of study and work combines theory and practice. As a conseque 
students find increased meaning in and motivation for their studies. This experien 
helps to develop a sense of responsibility, judgment, and maturity. Students a 
benefit financially, since they are paid for their work. 


In all four-year curricula, the Cooperative Education Program is a five-year pl 
A student must complete at least two quarters of the freshman year with an a 
average scholastic record before he is placed with an employer. For five-y 
curricula, the program is a six-year plan. It is offered in all curricula of the Schools 
Agriculture (except Forestry), Architecture and Fine Arts, Arts and Sciences, Busin 
Fducation, Engineering, Home Economics, and Pharmacy. 


Additional information may be secured from the Director, Cooperative Edu 
tion, Auburn University. 
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Correspondence Study 


The Correspondence Study program provides undergraduate instruction for persons 
unable to attend college on a regular basis. Correspondence courses parallel those 
given in the University, carry college credit, and are taught by faculty members. 

The student, upon registration, will receive a course outline and instructions. He 
will be expected to do textbook readings, written preparations, and possible 
supplemental work. A final examination is given upon completion of unit work. Any 
person is eligible for enrollment, although such enrollment is not equivalent to 
admission to the University. 


Although graduate credit cannot be earned by correspondence, certain under- 
graduate deficiencies may be cleared. 


Fees for correspondence courses are listed under Fees and Charges. See also 
Off-Campus Credit in the section on Academic Regulations. Application forms and 
additional information are available from the Director, Auburn University Correspon- 


A | 


dence Study Program. 
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Academic Regulations 
Registration and Scheduling 


Every student who makes use of the instructional staff and facilities of the University 
must register and pay fees. This rule also applies to students who are clearing 
incomplete grades, clearing for graduation, or working on graduate theses. The 
University Calendar on pages 6 and 7 lists the dates for registration, schedule 
adjustment and distribution, fee payment, and final registration, The student's dean 
authorizes and approves the subjects for which the student registers, as well as any 
changes or adjustments in his schedule. Courses should be scheduled in sequence as 
they appear in the curriculum model. 


The student is urged to register during the computer-assisted registration held in 
the quarter preceding the term for which he is registering. A currently enrolled 
undergraduate who fails to do so is charged a late fee. Fall Quarter schedule 
distribution and fee payment are accomplished by mail in September. A final 
registration is held one to two days before the first day of classes. 


When registering, the student is responsible for observing the prerequisites or 
Corequisites of courses. Any waiver of these requirements must ze approved by the 
instructor and/or his department head. Also, waiver of the junior standing prerequisite 
for courses that may be taken for graduate credit must have the Graduate School 

n's approval. 


Late registration must be authorized by the student's dean, and a late fee will be 
charged. A student's class load may be reduced by his dean. No student will be 
registered after the tenth day of classes without the approval of the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs. 

Course credit completed at another college or university while the student is 
concurrently enrolled at Auburn University will not be counted toward his degree 
without prior permission from his dean, 


Registration and Readmission Permits 


Entering freshmen and first-quarter transfer students obtain permits to register from the 
missions Office. Previously enrolled undergraduates secure their permits from the 
ice of the Registrar; graduate students receive theirs from the Graduate School. 


A student seeking readmission who has attended another college since he was 
enrolled at Auburn University must (1) be eligible to re-enter the last institution 
attended and (2) have a C average overall on course work attempted at other colleges 
attended two or more terms. Two official transcripts from each institution attended 
must be furnished to the Registrar's Office. 


Change of Major or Curriculum 


A student must have his dean's approval to change to another major within the same 


ED. To change Schools within the University, a permit from the Registrar's Office is 
uired, 
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Course Load | 


The maximum load for students in undergraduate curricula is 19 quarter hours. A | 
normal load is 15-19 hours per quarter. With his dean's approval, a student may 
schedule less than a normal load. 

The maximum load may be exceeded under the following circumstances: 

1. The academic dean may approve up to 20 hours as a convenient load. 

2. Onapproval of his dean, a student may schedule an overload not to exceed 23 
hours if, during his last residence quarter at Auburn University in which he 
carried 15 or more hours, he passed all work attempted and earned a grade 
point average of 1.5 or higher. A student who has scheduled fewer than 15 
hours during an intervening quarter (or quarters) will retain the overload 
privilege if all work carried was passed with a minimum grade-point average 
of 1.5 in each intervening quarter. In special cases the dean may make 
exceptions to the 1.5 requirement, by written notice to the Registrar. 

3, On approval of his dean, a graduating senior who is ineligible to carry an 
overload may schedule a maximum of 23 hours if the overload will allow him 
to graduate in that quarter. 

A student who registers for work in excess of his approved load may be required 

by his dean to drop the overload during the Schedule Adjustment period. 
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Curriculum Model Change | 


When the University changes a curriculum model, a student in the altered curriculum 
may be required to complete the subjects and hours placed above the level to which 
he has progressed. He will not, however, be required to complete additional subjects : 
placed in the curriculum below the level he has achieved. Courses shifted from one ` 
class level to another are exempt from this latter provision. The student's dean will 
determine the revised subject requirements, and the Registrar will determine the 
revised total hour and grade-point requirements. In no case, however, will the - 
changed curriculum compel a student to accumulate additional hours and grade 
points in order to graduate. 


Classification 


The undergraduate's classification will be determined by the number of credit hours 
he has earned at Auburn and elsewhere. 


Erea deaths SR «Ih Ge Tis ma» «ae 47 or fewer quarter hours 
SEMI) ER 1s a tance date chica am Fu. Reed 48-95 quarter hours | 
WUUOD bona so 8% Fa AIV ecu Oda Us Be m EAE HO e 08365. a 96-143 quarter hours 
AEVO n wins ari CR es ley SIE VET, e Dou p as 144 or more quarter hours 
The numbering sequence for identifying the classification of students is as follows: 1, 
Freshman; 2, Sophomore; 3, Junior; 4, Senior; 5, fifth yearfor Pharmacy, Architecture, 
and Veterinary Medicine; 10, Unclassified (non-degree students); 12, Special and 
Transient students and auditors only; 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, and 13 are Graduate student 





classifications. 


A student with a baccalaureate degree who undertakes a program for a second 
bachelor's degree will be classified as an undergraduate. 
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Auditing 


Auditing of courses is restricted, and rarely permitted in laboratory courses. A student's 
audit privilege is granted only on the approval of the dean and the head of the 
department of the course involved. 


Auditors not previously admitted to the University must be approved for 
registration by the Admissions Office. They must register and pay appropriate fees. 
Although listed on class rolls, auditors are not required to take part in classroom 
discussion, tests, examinations, or reports. They will receive no grade or credit. 


A student may not change from audit to credit after classes begin, but he may 
change from credit to audit within the first three weeks of classes. No refund of fees will 
be made except for changes made during the first two weeks of classes in accordance 
with University policy. 


Class Attendance 


The University regards the final grade for a course as a measurement of the student's 
performance in achieving the objectives of the course. Absence from class sessions, in 
and of itself, should not influence the final grade. 


The student shall be expected !o carry out all assigned work, including 
laboratories, and to take all examinations at the class period designated by the 
instructor. Normally it is difficult to make up laboratories; therefore, the student must 
attend laboratory sessions during the times for which he is registered. Failure to carry 
Out these assignments or to take examinations at the designated times will result in an 
appropriate reduction in grade, except as provided in the following paragraphs: 


.. Each instructor shall determine the policy regarding assigned work which he feels 
is best for his course. In developing this policy the instructor shall consider carefully 
the nature of the course, the maturity level of the students enrolled in the course, and 
the consequent level of flexibility which his policy will include. The policy, along with 
Ihe instructor's requirements for announced and unannounced examination atten- 
dance, shall be presented to the class, preferably in writing, at the beginning of the 
quarter and will govern the actions of the instructor in the course. 


Instructors will be expected to recognize and honor official University excuses 
Which may be issued to groups or individuals for absences due to participation in 
authorized University activities (athletic teams; events of a traditional nature such as 
the Hutsell Freshman Cake Race; or for absences directly related to the academic 
Program such as authorized field trips*), and to make allowances for student absences 
Caused by illness or personal emergencies. Arrangements to make up missed work 
Shall be initiated by the student. Such arrangements could result in delayed due dates 
Or assignments, or in IN or other deferred grades. 


Excuses for student absences of a nonacademic, extracurricular nature will not be 

issued by the University but will be granted at the discretion of the individual 

Instructor. Any evidence or request for consideration that the student may feel justifies 
I$ absence may be presented to the instructor for review. 


Excuses for the purpose of attending reserve military training are normally denied. 


"Field trips will be authorized by the department and dean of the School in which the course is taught. The instructor will 
Sue an official excuse to each student participating in the field trip. Any student may decline participation in a given field trig and 
^ i an appr jate Compensating assignment if, following consultation with his instructor, it appears that the field trip would 

*rsely affect his other academic work, 
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The regularly accepted time for class procedure to begin shall be 10 minutes after 
the hour. If the instructor does not appear within 20 minutes after the hour, it may be 
assumed that the class is cancelled. All classes shall be dismissed promptly on the 
hour. 


In order that the University may have effective class days, it is University policy 
that all classes will meet as scheduled the last day before holidays and the first day after 
holidays as designated by the University. 

Unresolved problems may be referred to the office of the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs for resolution. 


Examinations 


Examinations are classified as (1) final examinations at the end of each quarter; (2) 
special examinations; and (3) other course examinations as determined by the 
instructor. The final examination policy is stated below. 


Announced tests in undergraduate courses will be administered at a regularly 
scheduled meeting of the course. Exceptions to this regulation may arise in specialized 
courses requiring performance or oral tests, and in multiple-sectioned laboratory 
classes requiring practical laboratory tests. Faculty having sound reasons for 
scheduling tests at times other than regularly scheduled meeting times are to obtain 
approval from the department head prior to the beginning of the quarter, and are to 
present a written schedule of these changes to the class during the first few days of the 
quarter. Rescheduled tests are not to interfere with other scheduled academic 
endeavors of the students involved, and an appropriate reduction in regularly 
scheduled class time is to be given to compensate for the rescheduled test period. 

Mip-QuanrER DEFICIENCIES. Reports on freshmen who are failing courses are 
issued at the end of the fifth week of each quarter. 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS. A final examination is a desirable means of evaluation in 
most undergraduate courses. In unusual circumstances, performance lests, term 
papers, research projects or other forms of evaluation appropriate to the objectives of 
the course may be substituted for a final examination with the approval of the 
department head, who will report his action to the dean and Vice President for 
Academic Affairs, Faculty not giving a final examination are to present to the class at 
the beginning of the quarter a written description of how final grades will be 
determined, 

Final examinations should be administered during the hours specified in the 
quarterly examination schedule. Due to the specialized nature of many small 
upper-level undergraduate courses and graduate courses, deviations from this 
requirement are sometimes warranted. Such deviations are to be approved by the Vice 
President for Academic Affairs, and rescheduled examinations must not interfere with 
scheduled academic activities of the students involved. The professor teaching a 
600-level course shall determine whether a formal final examination is appropriate. 


Grades 


Final passing grades are A, superior; B, good; C, acceptable; D, passing; and S, 
satisfactory. Final failing grades are F, failure; XF, absent from final examination and 
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failing at the time; U, unsatisfactory; and WF, officially dropped with permission of the 
student's dean but failing at time of withdrawal. 


An X isassigned if the student is passing but missed the final examination, or if he 
has incomplete work and is absent from the final examination. An IN is assigned if the 
student has cleared the final examination but has not completed other required work. 
Grades of X and IN must be cleared during the student's next residence quarter or they 
will be recorded as permanent failing grades. 


The first four days of each quarter are designated as the Special Examination 
period to remove X grades. The student will get a permit from his dean in order to make 
up à missed examination. A grade of IN will be changed by the Registrar upon written 
notice from the instructor. A final grade may be changed only by the written request of 
the instructor, with the approval of his department head and dean which must be 
submitted to the Registrar. 


GRADE ASSIGNMENT FOR CLASS WITHDRAWALS. No penalty shall be assigned for 
dropping a course on or before the fifteenth day of the quarter. (For courses with fewer 
than five meetings per week, 15 class days should not be confused with 15 class 
meetings.) 

lí a course is dropped after the first 15 days, but by the date of mid-quarter, the 
instructor shall assign a grade of W (passing) or WF (failing) as the case may be. A 
course can be dropped with a W after mid-quarter only under unusual conditions. 
When approval for dropping the course under such circumstances is granted by the 
student's dean, a W may be assigned only when the instructor indicates that the 
student is clearly passing the course. Otherwise, a grade of WF is assigned. 


GRADE AVERAGE AND QUALITY Points. A 3.00 grade scale is used. An ^ equals 
3.00; B, 2.00; C, 1.00; and D or F equals 0.00. Only course work attempted at Auburn 
University is used in determining the grade report average and continuation-in- 
residence requirements. S and U grades do not enter into grade-point computations. 


S-U GRADING. Grades of S (Satisfactory) and U (Unsatisfactory) may be assigned 
only to 699 and 799 courses, AED 798, courses approved to be graded S-U, and 
Courses elected under the S-U option. 


A junior or senior with a minimum overall grade average of 1.5 on at least 30 
rs of credit earned at Auburn may elect any course to be graded on the S-U option, 
except for courses required in the freshman and sophomore years or for courses 
constituting the major as defined by the student's curriculum. A total of 20 credits may 
be earned at the rate of one course per quarter. The student will receive credit toward 
his degree for these courses, provided credit is normally accepted in hís curriculum for 
this course work. 
An unclassified student may schedule one or more courses on the 5-U option with 
approval of his dean. Course work completed on the S-U choice by unclassified 
Students may not be applied later to degree requirements should the student become a 
degree candidate. 
A graduate student may enroll in undergraduate courses, except for 400-level 
Courses taken for graduate credit, under the S-U option on his major professor's 
recommendation. 


. Students are not permitted to change from S-U grading to conventional grading or 
vice versa after the schedule adjustment period. 
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Dean's List 


The name of every eligible student who meets certain scholastic requirements for a 
given quarter is placed on a list prepared for the dean of his School. This honor is also 
noted in the student's permanent record. 

To meet Auburn University's requirements for inclusion on the dean's list, the 
student must be enrolled for 15 or more credit hours exclusive of any S-U option 
Courses, pass all courses attempted for the quarter, and earn a grade-point average of at 
least 2.40 (on the 3.00 system). Furthermore, the dean of each School has established 
specific criteria governing inclusion on the list. The special requirements, applied in 
addition by the University regulations, are listed as follows: 


School of Agriculture: 2.65 average. 

School of Architecture and Fine Arts: a grade-point average within the upper 10 
per cent of the full-time students enrolled in a given department, 

School of Arts and Sciences: 2.75 average. 

School of Business: 2,80 average. 

School of Education: 2.80 average. 


School of Engineering: 2.40 average; only if an S-U graded course is required in 
the student's curriculum may it be included in the 15-hour minimum total. 


School of Home Economics: 2.80 average; only if an S-U graded course is 
required in the student's curriculum may it be included in the 15-hour minimum total. 


School of Pharmacy: 2.50; only if an S-U graded course is required in the 
student's curriculum may it be included in the 15-hour minimum total. 


School of Veterinary Medicine: grades in the upper five per cent of the enrollment 
of each class. 


Resignation 


A student who wishes to resign from all course work for a quarter should contact his 
dean. He withdraws without penalty of failure if he resigns no later than mid-quarter, à 
date specified in the University calendar. 


After this date, the dean will obtain from the student's instructors his scholastic 
standing at the time of resignation, and report it to the Registrar. If the student is failing 
in over half his work, the number of hours reported as failing will be counted as credit 
hours attempted and will beincluded in academic eligibility calculations. Those hours 
reported as passing will be dropped and will not be counted in the grade-point 
computation. Furthermore, when a student's total hours attempted exceed grade 
points earned by more than 21 at the end of his last quarter in residence prior to 
resignation, his grades will be reviewed by his dean to determine whether he has aC 
average for the quarter in which he is withdrawing. If the student does not have a C 
average, he will be placed on academic suspension. 


When a student through illness or physical disability is forced to resign after : 
mid-quarter, and when this condition has been the main factor in causing scholastic 
deficiencies, discretionary power in waiving the scholastic penalty will rest with the 
student's dean. A student who is resigned for disciplinary reasons will retain the 
academic status he achieved immediately prior to the disciplinary action. 
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Academic Probation and Suspension of Undergraduates 


Auburn University may place an undergraduate student on probation or suspension at 
any time if he flagrantly neglects his academic work or makes unsatisfactory progress 
toward graduation. 


Academic eligibility requirements for continuation in residence are calculated on 
Auburn University course work. Academic probation is a scholastic warning, 
indicating that the student is in danger of being suspended. A student on probation can 
continue his enrollment without interruption. Academic suspension is a status that 
bars a student from continued enrollment at the University for a period of time. 


A student will be placed on academic probation whenever his total number of 
hours attempted at Auburn exceed grade points earned by more than 12, except that 
no entering freshman will be placed on probation on the basis of his first quarter's work 
al the University. 

A student may remove his probation status by reducing his grade point deficiency 
lo 12 or fewer grade points. 


An individual on academic probation will be placed on suspension when the 
number of hours he has attempted at the University exceed grade points earned by 
more than 21. However a student will Hat be suspended at the end of a quarter in 
which he earns a 1.0 (C) average; but will be continued on probation. 


A student's first academic suspension will be for a period of two quarters, summer 
quarter being counted as any other quarter. He will be readmitted on academic 
probation following the expiration of his first suspension. A student who incurs a 
second academic suspension is placed on indefinite suspension of at least four 
quarters before his application for readmission will be considered. 


An academically suspended student who has incomplete or other deferred grades 
Which could, when cleared, remove his suspension will be permitted to register 
conditionally for the next quarter. The suspension must be removed within two weeks 
ofthe beginning of the quarter; otherwise he will be resigned by the Registrar's Office, 


No credit earned at another institution by a student on academic suspension from 
Auburn will be used in clearing a suspension or in meeting requirements for an Auburn 
University degree. 

Suspensions incurred prior to implementation of the above regulations shall not 

considered when determining a student's academic status. 


A student who resigns after mid-quarter may be subject to academic suspension. 

Resignation on page 32 for further information.) 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. A student enrolled in the School of Pharmacy who is 
Placed on academic suspension and who wishes to re-enter the School must, in 
addition to complying with other University readmission requirements, be approved 
or readmission by the Pharmacy Admissions Committee and, when applicable, by the 

niversity Admissions Committee. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE. Students enrolled in the School of Veterinary 

edicine who fail lo make a grade-point average of 1.25 in any quarter will be placed 
0n academic probation. Those on probation who fail to make a 1.25 average in the 
ollowing quarter may be dropped fram the School. Students who make a grade of Fon 
any course may be required to withdraw from the school. If readmitted, such students 
May be required to repeat certain other courses in the curriculum for that quarter. 


Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for admission 
lo other curricula provided they meet the general scholastic requirements for 
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continuance in the University, Scholastic penalties incurred during enrollment in the 
School of Veterinary Medicine will become part of the student's record. 


Advanced Standing and Credit 


Entering freshmen with superior preparation may qualify for advanced placement - 
and/or credit not to exceed a total of 45 quarter hours in the following areas: biology, . 
botany, chemistry, English, foreign language, history, mathematics, physics, and 
zoology. 

Advanced placement or credit may be granted to entering freshmen who during 
their senior year in high school have made satisfactory scores on the College Board 
Advanced Placement Examinations. A student with special competence in a specific 
area, as evidenced by secondary school records and scores on college ability of 
achievement tests, may qualify for advanced placement or credit by scoring well ona 
departmental proficiency examination. 


The amount of credit allowable through advanced placement is determined by 
the dean and the department head concerned. 

Students transferring to Auburn University who have received advanced standing 
credits from another institution may be awarded advanced standing credit fot 
examinations, advanced placement and CLEP tests, military service courses Of 
experiences, and proficiency tests insofar as the University's requirements fof 
awarding such credits are met and the credits are applicable to the students 
curriculum. 


The prospective student is advised to write to the Registrar's Office at Aubum | 
University requesting a brochure on the Advanced Standing Program. This brochure 
details the advanced placement and credit programs, the College Level Examination. 
Program (CLEP), the General and Subject examinations of the CLEP, and the minimum 

scores required on the tests. 


DEPARTMENTAL PROFICIENCY EXAMINATIONS may be given by a department upon 
application of the student. He may apply for such a test if he has taken college-l 
work in secondary school, in class or on a tutorial basis, or through private study. If hé 
earns a satisfactory grade on the subject examination he will be eligible for placeme™ 
in an advanced course and for credit in the subject. | 


MILITARY SERVICE CREDIT. Students who have served in the Armed Forces may 
receive credit for military courses completed at the college level, General Ed ucationdl 
Development tests (except English), and correspondence courses completed throu 
the Armed Forces Institute. 

Those who have had military service and who do not meet the University? 
physical education requirement may receive credit as follows: for lessthan six mont 
service, no credit; for six months to a year, one hour for Physical Education 101; f 
one year in service, two hours credit plus one hour's credit for swimming if the studen 
passes the departmental swimming test. 

Application for credit should be submitted to the Registrar. The student's dea 
must approve credits into the student's curriculum. 


Correspondence and Extension Credit 


A student may earn a maximum of 10 per cent of the total credits required for M: 
baccalaureate degree by correspondence or extension; however only 18 hours of tht 
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final year's work may be earned thus. An individual having less than three quarters in 
residence prior to his last academic year may earn only 10 hours by correspondence or 
extension. 

A student in residence may not enroll in a correspondence course if the course or 
a suitable substitute can be scheduled. The resident student may not exceed the 
maximum class hour load by adding a correspondence course. 


The grade earned for correspondence credit will be entered on the student's 
record, but the grade points will not be included in the University grade average or 
continuation-in-residence requirements, nor will they exceed the credit hours earned. 

Information on available courses may be obtained from the Correspondence 
Study Office, School of Education, Auburn University. 


Degree Requirements 


To earn the bachelor's degree a student must complete the subjects in his curriculum 
and must earn at least a C average on credits accepted for his degree program. An 
individual with credit from another institution must also have on his Auburn course 
work grade points equal to the credits used in his curriculum. Credits required for 
graduation range from 196 to 260 hours. 

The student's dean clears subject requirements in the curriculum; the Registrar 
clears total hour, grade point, freshman English, and physical education requirements. 


Forty-five hours must be earned in residence in order to receive a bachelor's 

ree. As a general rule the 45 hours must be taken in the final year and in the school 

ör curriculum of graduation. The student's dean may waive the final year's residence, 

and may also allow course credit to be earned at another institution during the final 
year. However the 45 hours in residence at Auburn is a firm requirement. 

To complete a second baccalaureate degree, an Auburn graduate must complete 
an additional 45 hours, at least 45 grade points, 36 weeks in residence, and satisfy 
course requirements in the curriculum. A graduate of another four-year institution who 
seeks a bachelor's degree at Auburn must complete the hours required in the final year 

is curriculum and satisfy the requirements listed immediately above. 


Seniors must clear deferred grades by the tenth day of the graduation quarter for 
COurses to be used toward degree requirements. Correspondence courses must be 
Completed by mid-quarter prior to graduation. 

A graduation fee is payable to the Cashier's Office, at the beginning of the quarter 
of graduation. If a student is in default on any payment due the University, his diploma 
ànd academic record will not be issued until the matter is cleared. 

Degrees are conferred at Commencement exercises each quarter, If a student 

not plan to attend the exercises, he should make arrangements with his dean or 
the Registrar to receive his degree in absentia. 


Graduation Honors 


Students with a minimum overall grade average of 2.4 are graduated With Honor; a 
‘+5 With High Honor; and a 2.8 With Highest Honor. This distinction of high 


ao achievement is placed on the student's diploma and on his permanent 
ord. 
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The grade average for graduation honors must be achieved on Auburn University 
course work. A student with transfer credits must have the required grade average on 
all course work attempted elsewhere as well as on Auburn University courses. Grades 
of S or U and noncredit courses are not used in the calculations. 


At least 45 hours and three quarters in residence at Auburn University are 
required for graduation honors. 
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Student Services and Programs 


MATTERS AFFECTING THE UNIVERSITY experience of students outside the clas- 
sroom and laboratory and not directly connected with the students’ formal academic 
programs are the concerns of the Dean of Student Affairs and the Dean of Women. The 
Dean of Student Affairs and his staff are concerned with housing for men and for 
married students, off-campus housing, student publications, the Student Development 
Services, and the Auburn Union. They also serve as advisers to campus organizations, 
fraternities, and the Student Government Association. The Office of Student Affairs is 
in 304 Martin Hall. 

The Dean of Women regards the well being of women students as her principal 
responsibility. She and her staff counsel women students; supervise women's housing; 
and serve as advisers to the sororities, to the honor societies for women, and to the 
Associated Women Students. Since the Dean is also Social Director, social functions 
are registered in her office, located in the Social Center. 


Student Development Services 


Professionally trained counselors provide confidential assistance in curriculum 
selection, career exploration, personal concerns, learning skills development, and 
legal matters, Other services include a study partners program as well as programs for 
married students and for international/minority students. These services are available 
in Mell Hall to current and prospective students, without cost. 


Veterans Affairs 


Under the sponsorship of Student Development Services and the U. S. Veterans 
Administration, the Veterans Affairs Office in Mell Hall provides information on 
benefits to veterans who attend Auburn University. Students on the GI Bill and students 
Who are dependents of disabled veterans may receive help from this office which 
works with the VA on such matters as monthly checks, educational entitlement, 
certificates of eligibility, and other problems. 


Placement Service 


The University Placement Service assists, without charge, students and alumni in 
securing business and professional positions through its contacts with potential 
employers, Representatives of firms and agencies visit the campus each quarter for 
Personal interviews with students. Seniors and graduate students who desire 
information and assistance should confer with the Director, 400 Martin Hall. 

For information on employment while in University residence, see the section on 
Information for Prospective Students. 


Student Health Center 


The mission of the Drake Student Health Center is to provide initial diagnostic services 
or illness and injury occurring while the student is enrolled in the University, and to 
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provide immediate and follow-up treatment for most short-term illnesses. Health 
services are available to all regularly enrolled students at Auburn but are not provided | 
for the dependents of married students. 

The Health Center is not organized to function for complete medical care. It does, 
however, provide for office diagnosis, hospitalization at the Center for minor illnesses, 
and therapy, within these limits. These services, supported by a portion of the | 
University Fee, supplement the student's regular medical program which should take | 
care of major medical illnesses, surgery, obstetrics, psychiatric care, dental care, and 
regular or periodic physical examinations. It is thus recommended that the Student 
Government Association—sponsored health insurance or other insurance be carried 
to cover major medical services. 


HOURS OF OPERATION 


DURING QUARTER SESSION | 


The out-patient clinic is open from 8:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., each day, Monday 
through Friday, and 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon on Saturdays. Emergency 
treatment is available during all other hours, seven days per week, with a staff 
physician on call. 


HOLIDAYS 


The Health Center is closed from 5:00 p.m. on the day preceding an official | 
University holiday until 7:00 a.m. on the day following the holiday. 


BETWEEN QUARTERS 


Starting at 7:00 a.m. on the day after graduation until the day before classes star 
the next quarter, only emergency out-patient treatment will be provided. The 
hours of operation will be 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., Monday through Friday. This 
service is available to those students participating in University-sponsored - 
functions. 

i 


Insurance 


The Student Government Association sponsors two Accident and Sickness Insurance - 
Plans, which are available to all registered undergraduate and graduate students. Thé 
plans provide maximum coverage at minimum cost. Additional information of 

insurance is available in the Off-Campus Housing Office, 315 Martin Hall. | 


Special Clinics 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic of the Department of Speech Communication provides 
service for students with speech orhearing problems, although the clinic is primarily 
teaching facility. The Reading Clinic, also in Haley Center, offers aid to those with 
reading difficulties. The Language Laboratory of the Foreign Languages Department” 
extends help to students for whom English is a second language. 


Bookstores | 


Alpha Phi Omega service fraternity sponsors a nonprofit bookstore in the Aubum 
Union Building where students may purchase and sell textbooks. The University 
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Bookstore, located in Haley Center, offers a full line of textbooks and other 
instructional materials, There are also commercial book outlets in the city of Auburn. 


Housing 


Auburn University maintains living quarters for some 4,000 of its students in campus 
residence halls and apartments; the majority of those enrolled live off campus. Rooms 
for approximately 844 men and 2,800 women are available, and 384 campus 
apartments provide housing for married students. 

Magnolia and Bullard Dormitories, accommodating 700 men, contain a dining 
hall, indoor recreation area, and a post office. Each room in Magnolia, designed 
primarily for double occupancy, is air conditioned and equipped with a private 
telephone. Bullard’s rooms, designed primarily for single occupancy, are not air 
conditioned, In both dormitories groups of 25 to 35 students make up a living unit, 
each with a resident adviser. A third residence for men, Sewell Hall, houses 
scholarship athletes only. 

Men who have been notified of tentative admission by the University are eligible 
to apply for housing in Magnolia Dormitories. Requests for room reservations should 
he addressed to the Director, Magnolia Dormitories. Details are cavered in the 
Housing Agreement, which the applicant will receive, on request. A completed 
Housing Agreement, with a $50 check payable to Auburn University for room 
reservation deposit, should be returned promptly hy the applicant. The deposit is held 
lo cover possible loss or damage to property, and does not apply to room rent. The 
Housing Agreement outlines refund rules. 


Quarterly room rents in Magnolia Dormitories are as follows: 


For those on meal contracts 


Double Occupancy Single Occupancy 
OS Oe) Saree TON S ER E ER ce Pc c EX $180.00 
6 BUR ORE esses swe ta peta 210.00 


For those not on meal contracts 


Double Occupancy Single Occupancy 
OU Se are BIA 2o ore erin gach cece 22 $195,00 
ov. MM SRM Se eee SY EE gu OU. oai vanum re hye mac 135.00 


Room rent is payable prior to the first day of classes each quarter. Students who choose 
lo contract for food through a University meal plan should consult the section on Food 
Services below. 


_ Auburn University provides 24 residence halls for women students. A head 
sident is in charge of each dormitory and serves as counselor to the students as well 
as dormitory hostess. Food service is available at the War Eagle Cafeteria, and Alumni, 
Terrell, and Magnolia Halls. 


Room rentals per quarter range from $110.00 to $145.00 for those wonien who 
Purchase a quarterly University meal plan. For individuals who do not contract for 
meals, the rentals range from $125.00 to $160.00. For details on food plans, see the 
section below on Food Services. 

The women's dormitories consist of the main dormitory group and the South 
dormitories. In the main group are the following residence halls, together with 
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quarterly rental rates. (The figures do not include the $15.00 surcharge assessed those 
who do not contract for meals.) 


| Elizabeth Harper Hall $145 VIIL Ella Lupton Hall $145 
I| Kate Conway Broun Hall 145 IX Helen Keller Hall 125 
I! Willie Little Hall 145 X Marie Bankhead Owen Hall 125 
IV Kate Teague Hall 145 XII Dana King Gatchell Hall - 
V Letitia Dowdell Hall 125 Alumni Hall 110 
VI. Allie Glenn Hall 125 Auburn Hall 110 
VIL Mary Lane Hall 145 Noble Hall 135 


Each of the dormitories | through X houses 100 girls and is arranged in suites 
consisting of two double rooms with connecting bath. The rooms contain twin bed: 
and other necessary furnishings, including a private telephone. Students provide thei 
own linens and other items they may wish to use in their rooms. Gatchell Hall* isa 
cooperative dormitory where women prepare their meals and do their cleaning; the 
cost of board and room is thus reduced. Alumni, Auburn and Noble Halls, housing 
respectively 100, 182, and 170 women, have community baths on each floor. The 
furnishings are the same as those in dormitories I-X. Some of the above residence halls 
are air conditioned. 

Across from the Auburn Union is located the Social Center in which the Deano 
Women, Assistant Dean of Women, and other staff members have offices. There is also 
a post office in the area. Most of the women's dormitories in the main group art 
situated near the Center. 


The South dormitory group, together with quarterly rentals, is listed below: 


A  Mollie Hollifield Hall $145 F Dixie Bibb Graves Hall $145 
B Annie Smith Duncan Hall 145 G Camille Early Dowell Hall 143 
C Marguerite Toomer Hall 145 H Stella White Knapp Hall 145 
D Zoe Dobbs Hall 145 J Mary Boyd Hall 145 
E Berta Dunn Hall 145 K Sara Sasnett Hall 145 


The South dormitories consist of eight three-story halls each housing 110 wome 
and two six-story halls (Boyd and Sasnett) each housing 216. These air-conditione 
dormitories are arranged in suites, with connecting bath between each two doubt 
rooms. The rooms contain twin beds and all other necessary furnishings. Student 
provide their own linens and other items they may wish to use in their rooms. 
rental includes the cost of a private telephone. In the area is located an administratio 
building providing offices for the Head of Women's Housing, an Assistant to the Deaf 
of Women, staff, and the post office for the area. 


Students who do not contract for a quarterly meal plan will be assessed #® 
additional $15.00 per quarter on room rent. A refund is possible, however, if durin 
the quarter, the student who is not on a meal contract, has charged a minimum? 
$186.00 for food through the Charge Card Plan. 


Dormitory reservation forms will be mailed to the applicant at the time she* 
accepted for admission to the University. This form must be returned to the Head í 
Women's Housing with a deposit of $50.00 within three weeks of the date ? 
acceptance. No room reservation is binding until this fee has been received. T™ 
deposit is held to cover possible loss or damage to University property, and does n 
apply to room rent. 


A — 4 SS S a —- AA € 
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Refund of room reservation fees will be made under the following conditions: 
|. When reservations for the Fall Quarter are cancelled on or before August 1. 


2. When reservations for the Winter Quarter are cancelled on or before 
December 1. 


. When reservations for the Spring Quarter are cancelled on or before March 1. 

. When reservations for the Summer Quarter are cancelled on or before May 15. 

. When room is vacated at the end of a quarter and no further reservation is 
desired, if notice has been given by the deadline stated above and if there has 
been no loss or damage to property. 

6. Whena student is prevented from entering because of scholastic deficiencies. 


7. When personal illness or physical injury necessitates cancellation of reserva- 
rons. 
^ room reservation is not valid unless the applicant has been admitted to Auburn 
University. 
Room rent is due and payable in full at the beginning of each quarter. Penalties for 


late payment are assessed. (See the section on Fees and Charges under Information for 
Prospective Students.) 


wt A C 


Food Services 


Auburn University operates the War Eagle Cafeteria in the Auburn Union Building, 
and Magnolia, Terrell, Alumni, and Sewell Dining Halls. 


Meal Contract Plans—7he Meal Contract Plans provide for uninterrupted meal 
services in centrally located places, well balanced meals at the lowest possible price 
guaranteed for the academic year. 

The Meal Contract Plans may be used interchangeably at Terrell, Magnolia and 
Alumni Dining Halls, but are not valíd at the War Eagle Cafeteria. The quarterly meal 
payment is due and payable at the same time room rent is due and payable. Students 
who reside in University dormitories and who purchase a Meal Contract will save 
$15.00 per quarter on University room rent. (See Housing, above.) 


Meal Contract Options 


Seven Day Plan, 20 meals per week $225.00 per quarter plus Sales Tax 
Five Day Plan, 14 meals per week $192.00 per quarter plus Sales Tax 
Nine Meals per week Plan $183.00 per quarter plus Sales Tax 


Charge Plan—A new Food Service policy will go into effect beginning with Fall 
Quarter 1975, in addition to the Meal Contract Plans. This policy provides for a Charge 
Card Plan similar to charge card plans used in many department stores. It will allow 
individuals to purchase their meals on credit at all four University Dining facilities: 

at Eagle Cafeteria, and Terrell, Alumni and Magnolia Dining Halls. Students using 

this Charge Plan may also save $15 on the University Dormitories Room Rent by 

positing $192 to his/her Meal Charge Plan Account prior to the beginning of classes 

*àch quarter. The student forfeits any portion of the $192 deposit not used for meals 
! quarter. A bill will be tendered for all charges exceeding the $192 deposit. 


All currently enrolled students and full-time faculty and staff are eligible to 
Participate in the Plan. There is no fee for membership; members pay only for food 
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purchased. There will be service charges for replacement of lost cards, returned 
checks and/or Late Payment. Billing and payments will be on a monthly basis. 


The minimum amount that can be charged at one time is 30 cents; the maximum, 
$9.00. A card holder may charge guest meals also. Use of this card is restricted to the 
registered holder. Students violating the privileges of the card will be subject to 
University discipline. 

Criteria for membership in the Charge Plan are as follows: 


1. Student applicants who are 21 years or older must have iwo positive 
credit resources such as a bank or a credit account with recognized stores 
or financial institutions. 


2. Applicants under 21 years must present application forms bearing the 
notarized signatures of their parents indicating that they are assuming full 
responsibility for all charges incurred by their son or daughter through the 
Charge Plan. 


With the implementation of this new Charge Plan the use of the Meal Coupon 
Books will be abolished. 


Cash—Meals are available at all University Dining facilities on a cash basis for . 


students, faculty, staff, and guests. 


Married Students Housing 


Auburn University maintains the Caroline Draughon Village apartment complex for 
married students, The Village has 384 apartments with one and two bedroom 
air-conditioned and non air-conditioned units. 

Each apartment has an all-electric kitchen, a living room and a bedroom 
completely furnished, spacious closets, ample cabinets, and a bath with shower-tub 


combination. Rental rates range from $93.00 to $102.00 per month. The rent covers : 


heat, water, solid waste disposal, and cable television. 

Housing in the complex is open only to full-time married students. Previously 
married individuals accompanied by at least one child are also eligible for these 
apartments. For additional information, write to the Housing Manager, 901 W. Thach 
Avenue, Auburn, Alabama 36830. 


Off-Campus Housing 


Privately-owned dormitories, fraternities, apartments, houses, and mobile homes in 
the Auburn community also provide living quarters. The University maintains à 


current file of available accommodations in the Off-Campus Housing Office, 315 
Martin Hall. 


The University neither inspects nor approves off-campus housing, The facilities 
must, however, conform to federal regulations and to the local code of health and 
safety regulations. The same general rules of student conduct apply in housing both on 
and off campus. 


Student Government Association 


Upon enrollment at Auburn University, each student becomes a member of the; 
Student Government Association, the official organization of the student body. Al 
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students are urged to participate in the Association or SGA, as it is called, and to 
become involved in the political life of the campus. 

SGA is organized into executive, legislative, and judicial branches. Each of the 
ten Schools of the University is represented in the Student Senate. One of that body's 
powers is the selection of a non-voting student representative to attend meetings of 
Auburn University's Board of Trustees. The judiciary is made up of a presiding justice 
and six associates. Officers and senators are chosen in the Spring Quarter by general 
election. The Student Government Constitution and Laws, published in the Tiger Cub, 
detail the functioning of student government. 


Associated Women Students 


The purpose of the Associated Women Students is to uphold high standards of 
scholarship, to maintain a sense of honor and integrity in University life, to provide a 
forum for the expression of women students’ views, and to train students for 
democratic participation in government. Each Auburn undergraduate woman student 
is automatically a member of AWS when she enters the University. 


Student Publications 


The following publications, supported by Student Activity fees, are subject to 
supervision by the Board of Student Communications: 

The Auburn Circle, a quarterly literary magazine 

The Glomerata, the yearbook issued each spring 

The Auburn Plainsman, the weekly student newspaper 

The Tiger Cub, annual student handbook 


Other publications include the Auburn Design, a booklet published yearly for and 
by students in Industrial Design; the Auburn Veterinarian, a quarterly published by and 
lor students in Veterinary Medicine; and the Auburn Pharmacist, issued once a quarter 


by the School of Pharmacy. The latter three do not derive support from the Student 
Activity fee. 


The Auburn Union 


The Auburn Union is the hub of student activities. With its central location the building 
Provides a place to meet friends, relax, entertain, and find convenient food services. A 
Variety of cultural, social, and recreational activities, special entertainment, and 
Weekly popular films are brought to the community by the Union through the 
Programming group SPECTRA. 

. The main desk of the Union, serving as an information center, maintains 
'egistration cards of each student enrolled, with class schedule, home address, and 
ampus address. The desk also acts as a clearing house for meetings and activities of 
Organizations. In the Union are found the Publications offices, Alpha Phi Omega 

kstore, Ballroom, SGA offices, Faculty Club, the Alumni Association headquarters, 


meeting rooms, recreation rooms, 24-hour banking service, and lockers for com- 
uters. 
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Music, Theatre, Culture 


Among the special events of theyear at Auburn University are popular and classical 
concerts, touring play productions, lectures by political figures, news Commentators, 
specialists, and prominent scholars, traveling and local shows at the art galleries, 
opera, ballet, and films. Many of these presentations are free. 

Among opportunities for those who perform in musical groups are the University 
Concert Choir, the Choral Union, University Singers, the Marching and Concer 
Bands, the University Orchestra, and Opera Workshop. 

Auburn University Theatre offers eight or nine productions each year, and 
students are welcome to audition for any production. Priority in casting is, however, 
given to theatre majors and minors. 


The University Dance Council sponsors various dance events throughout the 
year, presenting a dance concert in the spring, and going on tour in fall and spring 
Membership is open to all who are interested in promoting dance. The Dance Studios 
are in Memorial Coliseum. 


Programs produced in the Auburn Studio of the Alabama Public Television - 
Network are seen throughout the state on the Alabama ETV network. There is also 
radio station WEGL on campus, operated by students. 


Intramural Sports 


The University offers to its students a well rounded program of intramural athletics and: 
provides a variety of facilities for recreation. Healthful sports, good sportsmanship, 

and friendly competition are stressed, and all students are urged to participate ^? 

recreational activities. 


Regular tournaments are offered in seasonal team and individual sports. The 
intramural program operates services in the Student Activities Building where student 


may check out recreation equipment. For additional information, consult the Tige 
Cub. 


Organizations 
National Honor Societies 


The following members of the Association of College Honor Societies hat 
established chapters at Auburn: 
Alpha Epsilon Delta (Pre-Medicine) Phi Alpha Theta (History) 
Alpha Kappa Delta (Sociology) Phi Eta Sigma (Scholarship—Freshmen) 


Alpha Lambda Delta (Freshman Scholarship— Phi Kappa Phi (Scholarship—Seniorsi 
Women) Pi Delta Phi (French) 
Alpha Pi Mu (industrial Engineering) Pi Sigma Alpha (Political Science) 
Chi Epsilon (Civil Engineering) Pi Tau Sigma (Mechanical —^erospace 
A Sigma Rho—Tau Kappa Alpha Engineering) 
orensics) Psi Chi (Psyc gy! 
Eta Kappa Nu (Electrical Engineerin Rho Chi (Pharmacy) 
Mortar Board (Student Leadership—Sen ior Sigma Delta Pi (Spanish) " 
rer Sigma Gamma Tau (Aerospace Engineering) 
Omicron Delta Kappa (Student Leadersh Si Pi Sigma (Physics) 
Junior and Senior Men) m 2 ut A 


i Tau Beta Pi (Engineering) 
Omicron Delta Epsilon (Economics) Xi Si Pi (Forest 
Omicron Nu (Home Economics) —— 
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National Recognition Societies 


The following national societies have chapters established at Auburn: 


Alpha Phi Omega (Campus Service—Men) Omicron Kappa Pi (Architecture) 
Alpha Psi Omega (Theatre) Phi Psi (Textiles) 
Alpha Zeta (Agriculture) Phi Zeta (Veterinary Medicine) 
Arnold Air Society (Air Force ROTC) Scabbard and Blade (Military) 
Angel Flight (AFROTC Coed Auxiliary) Semper Fidelis (Marine Corps ROTC) 
Block and Bridle (Animal Science) Sigma Alpha Eta (Speech Pathology) 
Capers (Army ROTC Coed Auxiliary) Sigma Lambda Chi (Building Construction) 
Cwens (Student Leadership—Sophomore Sigma Tau Delta (English) 

Women) Steerage (Navy ROTC) 
Disc and Diamonds (Army ROTC) Pershing Rifles (Air Force and Army Basic 
Gamma Sigma Delta (Agriculture) Cadets) 
Kappa Delta Pi (Education) Pi Mu Epsilon (Mathematics) 


Social Fraternities 


Alpha Epsilon Pi Omega Tau Sigma (professional) 
Alpha Gamma Rho Phi Delta Theta 
Alpha Psi (professional) Phi Gamma Delta 
Alpha Tau Omega Phi Kappa Psi 

Beta Theta Pi Pi Kappa Tau 

Chi Phi Pi Kappa Alpha 
Delta Chi Pi Kappa Phi 

Delta Sigma Phi Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Delta Tau Dela Sigma Chi 
FarmHouse Sigma Nu 

Kappa Alpha Order Sigma Phi Epsilon 
Kappa Alpha Psi (colony) Sigma Pi 

Kappa Sigma Tau Kappa Epsilon 
Lambda Chi Alpha Theta Chi 

Omega Psi Phi Theta Xi 


The Interfraternity Council coordinates the relationships between the member 
raternities. 


Sororities 
Alpha Chi Omega Delta Zeta 
Alpha Delta Pi Gamma Phi Beta 
Alpha Gamma Delta Kappa Alpha Theta 
Alpha Omicron Pi Kappa Delta 
Chi Omega Kappa Kappa Gamma 
Delta Delta Delta Phi Mu 
Delta Gamma Pi Beta Phi 


Delta Sigma Theta 
The Pan-Hellenic Council regulates the activities of the sororities. 


Leadership and service organizations, sports clubs, religious organizations, and 
departmental and professional groups are listed in the student handbook, Tiger Cub. 


Discipline 

Auburn University establishes and enforces only those rules and regulations for 
conduct as are needed to maintain the well-being of the individual student and the 
University community. The student, in registering at the University, agrees to conform 
With its regulations. He is subject to disciplinary action if he violates any section of the 
Code of Student Discipline, which appears in full in the student handbook, Tiger Cub. 
Enrollment in no way exempts any student from penalty in case of conviction by public 
authorities for commission of an illegal act. 


Vehicle Registration 


Registration of vehicles, including bicycles, is a part of the enrollment procedure for all 
students at the beginning of Fall Quarter. 
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Students who bring unregistered vehicles, including bicycles, to campus after the 
Fall enrollment period must register them at once at the University Security Office. 
Failure to register a vehicle, to use the proper decal, and to park in the proper zone will 
subject the operator to certain penalties. 


Freshmen may bring autos to Auburn, but cannot operate them on campus during 
certain hours unless commuting. 


The regulations stated above are subject to modification by the beginning of the 
Fall Quarter. Specific and current information on parking areas, regulations, controls, 
commuting, violations, and penalties may be found in “Parking and Traffic 
Regulations” and the “University Bicycle Code,” available at the University Security 
Otfice. 





School of Agriculture 


R. DENNIS ROUSE, Dean 
CHARLES F. SIMMONS, Associate Dean 
E. V. SmitH, Dean Emeritus 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE prepares students for careers in agriculture and 
related professions. Courses provide a broad foundation in the basic sciences, a 
general knowledge of the applied sciences, and a reasonable number of cultural 
subjects. Most of the basic science courses are given in the freshman and sophomore 
years and serve as a basis for a better understanding of the applied or more practical 
subjects which are usually taken in the junior and senior years. 

A curriculum is offered in Agricultural Science with majors in Agronomy and 
Soils, Animal and Dairy Sciences, Poultry Science, Horticulture, and Agricultural 
Journalism. Other curricula are offered in Agricultural Business and Economics; 
Agricultural Engineering; Biological Sciences, with majors in Botany, Fisheries 
Management, Wildlife Management, Entomology, Zoology, and Marine Biology; 
Food Science; Forest Management; Ornamental Horticulture; and Wood Technology. 
If a student is permitted to major in a field where the courses are not prescribed in the 
Catalog he should consult with the head of the department concerned. 

The School of Agriculture also furnishes the subject matter training in Agriculture 
for the curriculum for training teachers of Vocational Agriculture. 

Transfer credit will not normally be allowed for any course passed with a grade 
lower than C at any other college or university. 

Credit toward a degree in any curriculum in the School of Agriculture will not be 
allowed fora mathematics course at a level lower than that specified in the curriculum. 
However, students who are not prepared to take the prescribed courses may take 
lower level courses without degree credit. 

Only on the basis of validating examinations by the student will transfer credit in 
agriculture subjects be accepted from colleges where instruction in these subjects is 
Usually done by faculty members who do not hold graduate degrees in the major area 
of their instructional responsibilities. Arrangements for validating examinations must 
be made with the Dean of Agriculture in the first quarter of the student's enrollment in 
the School of Agriculture at Auburn and the examinations must be completed before 
the middle of the second quarter. 


Agricultural Science (AG) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second er Third er 
Bt 101 Prin. of Biology..........5 B! 102 Plant vein WU CH !04 Fund. den & lah........5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal w. Tg. -~ 5 CM 103 Fund. Chem & Lab... 5. MH 16) An. Geom. & Cal... 5 
fH 101 English Composiion....3 EH 102 English Composition ...3 EH 103 English Composition,.....3 
MY 101 World History... HY 102 World History... coed HY 103 World History... 3 
Basic ROTCE ssl Basic ROTCE sss] Basic ROTE k usina 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ADS 200 Int. An. & AEC 202 Agr Ecoromis |.......5.— ^OS 204 An. Biochem. & 
" Dairy Science... ssr 5 AY 201! Prin. Grain Prod. ...... 5 Nutz SUO - eee 
! 103 Animal Biology... 5 CH 207 Org. Chem. & Lab... 5 HF 201 Orchard Mgt... 5 
204 Fd, of Physics sss Basic ROTC ssl BIeCve anoa 
"t Basic ROTCE os cee | PE 102 Begin. Swim... ccc Basic ROTCt soos 
101. Fnds. of Phys. Ed... PE From Group Il................. 1 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

PH 301 Gen. Poullty..............., 5 BY 306 Fund. Plant Phys............. 5 AY 304 General Soils... 
SC 202 App Sp Comm.............3 BY 309 Gen. Plant Path............ 5 HF 308 Veg Crops... 5 
. Eng. Elective* sisu- 5 IM 315 Technical Journalism ......3 A Eng. Elective* ..........5 
EHlective ............. -evtevie um t 5 Flective: oer 5 Qo eeu R, 

SENIOR YEAR 
AY 401 Prin Forage Prod............ 5 AEC 10! . Marketing... sss ADS 401 Swine Production .......-.5 
FY 313 FarmForestry..uuuuses5.— AY 404 Fiber & Oll Crops,.......5 AEC 401 Farm Management... 5 
Electives............s 8 Electives......... eo — ZY 402 Econ. Entomology........... 5 

TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


*To be selected from AN 350, 351, 352. and 153. 
tStudents may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers 
A list of the recommended electives is available in the offices of the adviser and Dean and must be approved by them. 


Agronomy And Soils (AY) 


Courses are designed to prepare Agronomy graduates for several major areas of 
endeavor: (1) the chemical industry, producers of fertilizers, herbicides, and other 
agricultural chemicals; (2) farm-advisory agencies such as soil testing laboratories and 
other private consultants; (3) public farm-advisory agencies such as the Agricultural 
Extension Service or the Soil Conservation Service; (4) research agencies of 
corporations, U.S. Department of Agriculture, colleges and universities, and State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations; (5) turfgrass industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

First St Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 103 Gen. C . & Lab. ........ 5 Bl 101 Prin. of Biology 5 Bi 102 Plant Biology ..............- 5 
MH 160 PreCal w Trig 5. CH 104 Gen. Chem. & Lab.......5 MH 161 An. Geom & cL. 3 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 EH 102 English Comp. ................ 3 EH 103 English Comp. ..._... = 
HY 101 World History...............3 HY 102 World History................. 3 HY 103 World History......... — 

Basic ROTCt .................. ! Bake: ROTC? enam? l Basic RVI ! 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

ADS 204 An. Biochem. & AY 201 Prin. of Grain Prod. ........ 5 AEC 202 Ag. Econ. L.S 

— rrr 5 BY 300 General Microbiol. ......... 5 AY 304 Gem, Soils... 
Bl 103 Animal Biol. ....... nal 5 CL 110 Physical Geology... 5 PS 204 Physics... 
CH 207 T Chem. & Basic ROTCft uuu Basic ROTC? sss 

— ee ee, 5 PE 102 Begin. Swim. sss] PE. F501 OUS ruere 

Basic ROTC k ine l 
PE 101 Fund. of Phys. Ed............ 1 

tStudents may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers 
Crops and Soils Option 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

AN 350 Soil & Water Tech.........5 HF 308 Vegetable Crops............. S AY 415 Soil Morphy... emer 5 
ADS 200 Intr. An. & Dairy AY 406 Fertilizers & Soil Testing.5 ZY 300 Genetics... 5 

Stele ch. Electives, osre IM 315 Technical Journ. ......0-« 3 
BY 306 Fund. of Pl. Phys. sses. 5 EMOTE TONE ——— 5 
SC 202 App Sp. Comm............ 3 

SENIOR YEAR 

AEC 401 Farm T NE AY 404 Fiber & Oil Crops........... 5 AY 402 Soil Fertility m 23. 
AY 401 Prin. of Forage BY 309 Plant Pathology... ZY 402 Econ.Ent see 

Prod ‘ 5 Elective............ ees B a PEIES me 8 


FY. 313 Farm Forestry... 
Elle Are ar aa NE 3 


The student must take at least 5 hours from AN 351, 352, 353, and 354; and 9 hours of electives must come from Humanities 
and Fine Arts, and Social Sciences. 


TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 
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Turf Management Option 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AN 350 Soil & Water Tech..........5 HF 221 Landscape Gardn............5 AY 415 Soil MOrph.issrirers orearen 
AY 315 —* MI — AY 406 Fertilizers & Soil Testing. ZY 300 Genetics ..... — 5 
BY 306 Fund. Plant Phys............. 5 Elective... soo im | IM 315 Technical Journ. sssi 3 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm.........4 — 0. 0.ccccecsceeerseresernces 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
AY 401 Prin, Forage Prod............ 5 ACF 215 Gen. & Cost Acct..........5 AY 402 Soll Fertility ........ e 5 
AY 415 Herbicides 20.45 BY 309 Plant Pathology...........5 AY 499 Special Prob... 
AY A16 Adv. Turf MRU 0005 HF 421 Care & Maint. of ZY 402 Econ.Ent.......... 5 
Esc pte ro ee 3 Orname als 5 Elective.......- rrt enn 3 
Elective...se en 3 


The student must take at least 5 hours from AN 351, 352. 353, and 354; and 9 hours of electives must come from Humanities 
and Fine Arts. and Social Sciences, 


TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


Animal And Dairy Sciences (ADS) 


This curriculum is designed to qualify the graduate in the basic and applied sciences in 
preparation for a future in the management of animal production units; for work with 
governmental and private agricultural agencies; for entering the field of processing 
dairy products and meats; for pursuit of scientific investigations in the field of animal 
agriculture; and for teaching. 


Students may select a terminal degree option and prepare themselves to become 
(1) owners or managers of livestock farms; (2) feedlot managers; (3) livestock buyers 
and graders; (4) agricultural communication workers; and (5) representatives for 
animal agri-businesses. 

Students are encouraged to take the graduate preparatory option if they anticipate 
the possibility of advanced study beyond the B.S. degree. Advanced study is necessary 
in preparing for most positions in teaching, extension education and research in 
universities and animal allied industries. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 103 Fund. of Chem. CH 104 Fund. of Chem. ADS 200 Intr. An. & 
| yr SaaS" 5 EE Lait sspe en 5 Doly Scl... oer 5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig... 5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal.........5 CH 207 Organic Chem. 
- 101 Man's Food... 3 EH 102 English Comp. .s..sssso 3 [MC Nae ee ere 5 
E 101 ERAN CORSI coron —.3 HY 10! World HIStory. EH 103. English Comp. eee 
10} Fnds. of — osos 1 PE 102 Begin. Swim. ed HY 102 World History... 3 
Basic ROTC£ aiara 1 Basic ROTCE iin J PE From Group ll............... =l 
Bade RON —— 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ADS 204 Animal Biochem. AEC 202 Ag, Economicsl.......5. AY 304 General Soils... 5 
Bi & Nut. ....... NE acre. Mm Plant Biology ...-- m 5 Bi 103 Animal Biology... 5 
4 10! Prin. of Biology.........05 ADS 304 Intr. Meat Sci. ADS 309 Live An. Eval. e 3 
PG 103 World History.................3 & Technol... com IM 315 Technical Journalism ...... 3 
212 Psychology S a A 31 ADS 302 Feeds & Feedimng oo 3 Basic ROTC. ocase aiti 1 
Basic ROTC t.en 1 Basic ROTC£ sso 
JUNIOR YEAR 
» 300 Gen. Microbiol. -sss 5 ADS 406 Animal Reprod. ...........-. 5 ADS 322 Animal Disease 
3 204 Fnds. of Physics.............5 ADS 408 Adv. An. Nul. eee CN E auna 5 
251 Physiology... $  ZY 300 Genetics nsns SC 311 Pub. Speaking... 5 
— J ees Se | ZY 402 Economic Entlo................ 5 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ADS 403 Animal Breeding... 5 — AEC 407 Farm Mpt, seem 5 Electives* ............ 16 
Electives” mrar ADS 420 Seminar seem 1 


Electives* ........ eese, 10 


TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


35tudents may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers 


*A minimum ot 10 hours must be completed from among ADS 401, ADS 402, or ADS 404; and 10 hours from AY 201 or AY 
401, and AN 351, AN 352, or AN 353. Other electives will be selected with the approval of the student's adviser and Dean troma 
list available at their offices. 


Horticulture (HF) 


The Horticulture major is designed to prepare the student for a future in the fruit or 
vegetable industry. Advanced study in Horticulture leads to professional positions in 
teaching, research, or extension. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third r 
Bl 101 Prin. of Biology............... 5 B 102 Plam Biology.,.......c..5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. occ 5 EH 102 English Comp. ............3 En errem 3 
EH 101 English Comp. ,..0......3 HY 101 World History............... 3 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal.......... Ac 
HF 101 intr. to Hort, i.e | CH 103 Fund. Chem. EH 103 English Comp. s.s.s 3 
Basic ROTCt ..................T Bb Db ouest een str tet 5 HY 102 World History... eene 3 
PE 101 Fnds. of Phys. Ed. ........... 1 Basic ROTCE ............. 1 Basic ROTCE -nirani l 
PE 102 Begin, Swim. ...,,..0.0... 1 PE From Grouo cent 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Bl 103 Animal Biology... AEC 202 Ag, Economic bo... 5 CH 207 Organic Chem. 
HF 221 Landscape Garden.......... 5 Gt 110 Physical Geology............ 5 DS ee 5 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm.............. 3 HF 224 Plant Propagation.......5 HE 201 Orchard Mg... 
HY 103 World History............... 3 M 315 Ag.journalism..........3.— PS 204 Finds, of Physics... 
Basic ROTC — 1 Basic RO Eiana 1 Basic ROTČĘ ....... sed 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AN 350 Soil and Water AEC 301 Ag. Marketing............... 5 AY 402 Soil Fertility ......-...008 5 
Technology.............5 HF 308 Vegetable Crops ............. 5 BY 309 Plant Pathology... 
BY 306 Fund. of Plant AY 304 General Soils .................. 5 T ETE, 8 
Physiology .............. —— 5 Elective uertit 
ZY 300 Genetics eee 
EMCINE E E 3 
SENIOR YEAR » 
AEC 401 Farm ————— HF 402 Storage, Packaging. HF 406 Nut Culture,.....ccererer 4 
HF 401 Commercial Veg. and Marketing Veg. ZY 402 Economic EMO. -e5 
CrOpS ... rere rna 3 Crops... reete Flectives.....eeenrg 
HF A04 Fruit Growing ..... ese 5  MHF 405 Small Fruits... 5 
Ele CRIVE......0r0cneenreeenrersceseed . Engineering 
a a DRA RIIA 5 


A ONEEN O NEN. 


TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


Students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers 


Poultry Science (PH) 


A program is offered with the option of science or business. In most cases students 
anticipating study beyond the B.S. degree should choose electives for the science 
option. The electives in the business area provide the student opportunity to prepare 
for sales, service, and related agribusiness professions. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third 
Bl 101 Prin, of Biology..—......5 Bl 102 PlantBiology 5. Bl 103 Animal Biology...............5 
CH 103 Fund. of Chem. CH 104 fund. of Chem. GL 101 Intr. Geology I... 
Yr — &lab....-5.— HY 101 World History.............-.-- 3 
MH 160 Pre-Cal, w. Trig. isere MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal............5 EH 102 English Comp. ................ 3 
Basic ROTCE o. creer | EH 101 English Comp. 3 Basic ROTO Eper erpen l 
PE 101 Frids. of Phys. Ed. ........,. ! Basic ROTC? uuu ! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Organic Chem, AEC 202 Ag. Economics L.......5 ADS 204 An. Biochemistry 
BD — ance BY 220 Intr. Microbiol or & Nutrition oo ee dS 
PH 301 General Poultry — 0.0.5 BY 300 General Micro- PS 204 Fnds. of Physics or 
HY 102 World History................ 3 oe gg ee 5 PS 205 intr. Physics”... 5 
FH 103 English Comp. ................ 3 HY 103 World History... sess PG 212 Psychology ........—. 3 
Basic ROTCE sess SC 202 App. Sp, Comm,..........3 Basic uja S 
PE 102 Begin. Swim... uus Basic ROTC1.................. 1 Farctiwlavonerereu hires 3 
PE From Group th. 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 304 General Soils... 5  RSY 261! Rural Sociology..........5 AEC 301 Ag. Marketing.............. 5 
PH 302 Poultry Meat Prod........... 3 ZY 300 Genetics sess SC 273 Group Prob. Solv. 
FH 304 Technical Writinyg,,......... 3 Electives............. B8 through Discussion ..,...,.. 5 
PA 211 Int. 10 Deductive BIO CHIVES... eee 
fe a ee ae ae 3 
IOS a a a 
SENIOR YEAR 
ZÝ 402 Economic Entomology AFC 401 Farm Managerment........., 5 PH 404 Poultry MBL... creed 
or PH 408 Poultry Diseases & PH 411 Poultry Marketing ...........3 
IY 411 General Parasitology....... 5 E — 5 Oe OF TRU 9 
PH 405 Poultry Feeding... 3 BO CHIVES. oon scent cence B 
Electives. iso een 


TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


"Students choosing the science option should take 8 Y 300 and PS 205 in order to further prepare for more wark intbese areas. 
*Students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers. 


Of the 47 hours of electives, 30 must be selected from the list thal is available in the offices of the adviser and Dean and must 
be approver! by them 


Agricultural Business And Economics (AEC) 


The curriculum in Agricultural Business and Economics is for both those students who 
plan a career in business closely related to agriculture, and for those interested in the 
economics of agricultural production and marketing and in public policies affecting 
agriculture, 


The curriculum not only combines both business and technical agricultural 
Courses, but through selection of electives it provides an opportunity for students to 
emphasize training in agribusiness, in agricultural economics, in food science, in 

umanities, or in selected production fields. 


. The demand for graduates who have both business and applied agricultural 
raining is increasing. In both public and private agencies, increasing attention to rural 
economic and social problems points to enlarged opportunities for qualified workers 
teaching, research, sales, public relations, services, administration, and private 
employment in these fields. By electing appropriate courses in the food science 
Management area, Agricultural Business and Economics students can prepare for 
Management positions in the vast food industry. 

FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter Third Quarter 


MH 161 Am Geam & Cal............. CH 104 Fund. Chem. 

CH 103 Fund, Chem. PD panel EE 
k Laas cst — —— Bi 102 Plant Biology... ss. 

EH 102 English Como. siorr EH 103 English Comp... sss 

HY 102 World History.............. HY 103 World History................ 

PE From Group Ihs: 


— PE 102 Begin. Swim, sons 
Basic ROTCE s. Basic WOTCEL LU em ats 


First Quarter 
I60 Pre-Cal w. Trig. sss 
!01 Prin, of Bioloyy............5 
101 English Comp... 3 
3 
! 
1 


vv 


Jmzger 


I01 World History... suns 
101 Fnds of Phys, Ed. ....... de 
Basic ROTC£ ................-. 


-—— le ut PT 
m iow Wu 


52 
First Quarter 
ADS 204 Animal Biochem 
& Nutrition sse 5 
AEC 202 Ag. Economics besss.. 5 
Bi 103 Animal Biology............... 5 
Basic ROTCE sesso 1 
ADS 200 intr. An, & Dalty Se.*.....5 
AY 307 Gen. Soils... 00.000. 5 
EH 345 Bus. and Prol. 
| 
EC oreste irem o 
EC 456 Inter, Macro-econ...........5 
AEC 410 Ag. Bus Mgt. — — 
Eertivetio er PU 


School of Agriculture 


PO 209 
PS 204 


ACF 21! 
SC 202 


AEC 301 
PH 301 
MN 241 


AY 401 
AY 201 
Fy. D3 
AEC 403 
AEC 490 


Basic ROTCt 
JUNIOR YEAR 


Ag. Marketing... 
Gen. Poultry ................ 
Business Law............-. 


SENIOR YEAR 


Forage Prod. or 


Grain Prod 


Ag. Prices .............. 


v 


Pree eee beeeee 


ww uw 


s af 
ie eu 


— * 


Elective ............... 


Senior Seminar 


TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


ACF 


AN 
AEC 


AEC 
AEC 


274 
261 
212 


351 
106 


401 
405 


Third 
Bus. & 


con, Stat. b... 


Rural Sociol.................. 
Prin. of Acct. — 
Basic ROTCE Sapes 


Elect snai: 


Ag. Mach, Tech. **.... 
Money and Barking c 


Ag. Econ. Il... 
Eleciives.......... 


Farm Management, 
Ag. Policy... 
Electives....ss ee 


2 
* 


tStudents may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers 
*ADS 401, ADS 402, or ADS 404 may be substituted. 

**AN 350, AN 152, AN 153 or AN 354 may be substituted. 
A list of the recommended electives is available in the offices of the adviser and Dean and must be approved by them. 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


This technical field trains engineers in the agricultural areas. The curriculum includes 
courses basic to all types of engineering, courses with particular emphasis on 
engineering problems in agriculture, and general agricultural courses. Students 
completing the curriculum have opportunities in many types of work where both 
engineering and agricultural knowledge are required. 

The Agricultural Engineering curriculum is accredited by the Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development. 


Bl 10! 
101 
102 
101 


MH 264 
Bl 103 

220 
ME 205 


AN 
EE 

AN 
AN 


303 
261 
301 


307 
340 


Prin. of Biology uc 
E conn s ud 
omm. & i : 
Fnds. of P Eai, si iare E 
Basic ROTC uu 
An. Goem & Cal... 5 
Animal Biology...............5 
Gen. Physics L4 
Appl. Mech. Stat... 4 
Basic ROTCS onc 
Soil & Water 
BI. uad qpedesiidbtiume rbd 4 
Circuit Anal. I... 3 
ics.. 3 
Mech. Fam 
Structures Des. 1... 3 
Fluid Mech ocd 


AEC 
AN 


HY 
AN 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second 


Quarter 
162 An. Geom. & Cal......... 


103 Gen. Chem 


& Lab... ET e A 
102 Plant Biology ... were de 


102 Begin. Swim... 


Basic ROTC .............. 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Ag. Econ. l 
Circuit Anal. W. 
Mech. of Trac. 


202 
263 
302 


103 
305 


— hm 


III 


MH 
CH 


EH 


ME 
ME 


IE 


MH 
AN 


163 
104 


102 
101 


301 


Third Quarter 
An. Geom. & Cal... 


Gen. Chem 

& Lab... = — 
English Comp. .. - 
World m € 
From Group ll... s; 
Basic ROTC... i 
Thermodynamics ls.. A 
Dynamics I... alt 
Gen. Physics Uh... A 
Diff. Equat — 
Basic ROTCt ..........-^! 
Engr- Math 1... 
Elec. Systems .... 2 
Drain. & Img... Do 


—— 


68 
Elec. Engr. Elective ......-] 


First Quarter 
AY 307 Gen. Soils...................... 5 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm... 3 
Engr. Electives.............. n 


SENIOR YEAR 
er 
PA 202 Ethics Soc. 5 
Ag. ct᷑„leclive. 5 
Ag. Engr. Elective............ 3 
Engr: Elective.. isins 3 
TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 
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Third Quarter 
Social & Hum. 
Electi sate nature 8 
Ag. Elective............. 5 
Engr. Elective,.....sseeeee 3 


Students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers. 


SC 202 will be waived for students who complete a year of Advanced ROTC. 


A list of the recommended electives is available in the offices of the adviser and Dean and must be approved by them. 


Biological Sciences (BI) 


Botany 


The Botany major is for those students interested in fundamental plant science. The 
required courses serve as a basis for plant knowledge and future study. Proper elective 
selection prepares the student for various careers in the plant sciences. The curriculum 
is administered through a faculty advisory system for the best interests and needs of 


each student. 


First Quarter 
81.101 Prin. of Biology... 5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. sss 5 
EH 101 English Comp... 3 
HY 101 World History... 3 
Basic ROTCE ...... seu 
CH 104 Fund. Chem 
JJ... | 5 
7Y 300 Genetics... 5 
EC 200 Gen. Economics or 
AEC 202 Ag. Economics l.........5 
Basic ROTC£ ............... 1 
PE 101 Fnds. of Physical Ed........ 1 
SC 202 . Sp. Comm. 3 
PA 210 Intr. Philosophy ..............3 
PS 205 intr. Pica ny — e 5 
Elective eee 7 
BY 413 Gen. Plant Ecology......... 5 
Fl 121 French or 
FL 5 
e Zoology Elective............. 5 
com au EU TITRE T Es cu 3 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second er 
Bl 102 Plant Biology 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal............ 
EH 102 English Comp. ......-- 
HY 102 World History............0- 3 
Basic 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH Org. Chem. Elective ....... 5 
BY 309 Gen. Plant 
Pathology... 5 
GL 101 Intr. Geology B uxews — 
Basic ROTE LLLI ere ! 
PE 102 Begin. Swim .... eee 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PS 206 Intr. Physics esee 5 
AY 304 Gener! Soils... 5 
EH English Elective............... 3 
ENONVE bravi 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
BY 415 Plant Anatomy... KA 
FL 122 French or 
A 11527 Ge" ee 5 
Electives....... een B 
TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


CH 


EH 
HY 


BY 
CH 


PE 


> 2 


BY 


103 
103 


103 
103 


300 


e 


Namal biology 5 
imal Biology............... 
Fund. Chem, 
ET. TOOTE 5 
English Comp ............... 3 
World Metoy 3 
Basic ROTCE -sr crogas ] 
Gen. Micro- 
blologsy 5 
Chemi Elective ..........5 
Zoology lective...... 5 
Basic ROTCE ............sss 
From Group II...............- 1 
€ tem 5 
ysiology .......... re 
Gen. Entomology...........- 5 
Dv LER 8 
Systematic Botany........... 5 
— —— 13 


*Students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers. 
A list of the recommended electives is available in the offices of the adviser and Dean and must be approved by them. 
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Microbiology 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Fall er Winter Quarter ——QD— 
Bi 101 Prin. of Biology..............- s Bi 102 Plant Biology........-....5 Bi — 103 Animal Biology........... 5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal w. Trig. i5 MH 16! An. Geom. & Cal... 5 CH 103 Fund. Chem, 
EH 101 English Comp isisisi] EH 102 English Comp. sssi] J 5 
HY 10! World Históry........3.— HY 102 World Helory....... 3 EH 103 English Comp. osii] 
Basic ROTCE ..................1 Basic RV HY 103 World History... 
Basic ROTCE |... ed 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
AEC 202 ^g. Econ. | or CH 207 Org. Chem. BY 300 Gen. Microbio — — —...5 
EC 200. Gen, Expo, —— 5 FL 12! French or CH 208 Org, Chem... x 
CH 104 Fund. Chem. FL 15! German... seem FL. 122 French or 
Te erret PS 206 Intr. to Physics isses FL 152 German... MÁMÁÁÁA 5 
205 Intr. Physics sees Basic ROTCE oss Basic ROTCE soos 
PE 101 Funds. of Physical Ed......1 PE 102 Begin. Swim. sss 
Basic ROTCE ................] 
JUNIOR YEAR 
BY 302 Med. Microbiol..............5 CH 419 Biochem... ose ADS 414 Micro Meth... 
CH 418 BiochemisWy.....5 EH 390 Adv. COMP. oina BY 303 Micro Taxis ione 
ZV" 300. GIGS Siar — 5 SC 202 App.Sp.Comm.......3 BY 444 Micro Meth... 
PA 210 Int, Philosophy s.s. 3 BOON eorr eo aA —— 
SENIOR YEAR 
BY 3405 int. Mycology............. 5 BY HOL Micro. Phys. Lab............. j BY 442 Gen.Virology 5 
BY 440 Microbiol Physio... BY 443 Immun. & 5ErO -iu Electives..... — 
Electives sess AO Electives... occ TO 
TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


tStudents not taking Basic ROTC must elect six appropriate hours as replacement 
A list of the recommended electives is available in the offices of the adviser and Dean and must be approved by them. 


Zoological Sciences 


Majors in zoological sciences are for students interested in careers in animal biology. 
One has the choice of five options: zoology, entomology, fisheries, marine biology, or 
wildlife, and degrees are offered in each option. During the first two years, all students 
take the same subjects which emphasize the basic sciences and background courses. 
Thereafter, it is possible to elect courses to fit specific needs of the student in his or her 
option. 


Entomology, Fisheries Management, Marine Biology, Wildlife Management, 


and Zoology o 
FRESHMAN YEAR , AO NIV. 
First er Second DENM er 
Bl 10! Prin Fi — 5 B 102 Plant Biclo£y LE. [NS 08 wera Biology: oo 2 
CH 103 Fund. Chem. & lab... 5 CH 104 fund.Chem.& Lab.....5 fom. & Cal. 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. me. 2595 MH 161 An, Geom. & Cal... 5. PS. 205 Intr. Physics... — 
PE 101 Fnds of Phys. Ed... PE 102 Begin Swim... td PE From "-—M—— 
ZY 100 Zoological Orien. ...........0 Basic ROTC... 1 Basic ROTC? m". 
Basic ROTC? — 199554288201 I 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PS 206 Intr.Physics.....ssss.5. ZY 303 Syst. & Evolution ......... 5 CH 208 Organic Chem. 
ZY 100 Genetics eee 5 CH 207 Organi Chem. ib tab onum 
EM  !0! English Comp. 3 E eS ë ZY 306 Animal Ecology -resse 5 
HY 101 Word HIStory sonans] EH 102 English COMP. seses 3  E&M 103 English Comp. nsise] 
Basic ROTC... HY 102 World History... Y. HY 103 World HIStory... 
Batic BOTS so ouas 1 Basic ROTCE cece sen mnt 
JUNIOR YEAR 
54 hours to be arranged in consultation with adviser. 
SENIOR YEAR 


54 hours lo be arranged in consultation with adviser. 


TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED—210 QUARTER HOURS 
tStudents may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with thew academic advisers 


mL — qi ALLE EIU MEUI—A—. 5 UEUe n ER a OK — — — — 
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ADDITIONAL COURSES TO BE TAKEN BY ALL MAJORS 


AEC 202 Ag. Écoanomicy LL... sesenta ZY 310 Cell Biology... essere 
BY 300 General Microbiology... 5 ZV 411 "Parasitology** Leere rennen emn i 5 
S. 203 Appl, 50, CONI arcere ZY 421 oF 422 Vert. Zoology" ....iiseeeemenin 5 
ZY 30! Comp. Anatomy"... sse B ZY 424 Animal Physiology nennen 5 
ZW. 304 Gen. Entomology .......... eee B ZY 40! Invert. Zoology" ** sese nnnm 5 


*Except Fisheries 
**Fisheries students will take BY 306 and FAA 438 in lieu of these courses 
***Except Wildlife 


The remaining requirements will include a minimum of 17 hours selected from the humanities and social sciences and at 
least 35 hours of group electives selected with the advice of the adviser and approval of the Dean. At least 10 hours of the group 
electives must be selected from the following botanical sciences: BY 306, 309, 406, 409, 413, 414, and 415. Recammended 
eleclives (rom the humanistic social sciences and group electives are available from the adviser and Dean. All students in Marine 
Biology must spend at least one quarter at à marine —— laboratory and take 15 to 18 hours of course work there. 


Biological Sciences and Teacher Education 


Students in the Biological Sciences curriculum with majors in either botanical or 
zoological sciences who wish also to prepare for certification as teachers in secondary 
schools may pursue the dual objective of completing the requirements for the B.S. 
degree in their particular Biological Sciences major and the requirements of the 
Teacher Education Program. 


Students who choose the dual objective program should declare this intent to 
their departmental advisers by the end of their sophomore year if possible. Students 
pursuing the dual objective plan will be assigned an adviser in the School of Education 
who will advise them on all matters involving requirements for completing the 
Teacher Education Program. (See detailed discussion of admission and retention 
procedures for teacher education on page 107.) 


In addition to the specific requirements, including group electives required for the 
B.S. in Zoological Sciences or Botany, these students must also include the following 
courses in their curriculum: 


tH Usada (153, 254, 255 edid eoi A) 
SY 20] [introduction 10 Sociology... ementi nnne nnrtn ino netur tron into ha ete etum rnn roto venopacet eph eenrtienient iere g e 

Freshman or Transfer Orientation L.S tmm ee ibens ten 1 

Introduction to Laboratory Experiences........ dm s euet rc rare med meta — 1 
FED 213 Human Growth and Development... ntn nnn tnnt inneni ernia rn ttn Hb tht heut Mnt 5 
FEO 214 Psychological Foundations of Education... iere temone nr —— 5 
A ul Edicao- aed ettet tmb eo 
FED 480 Philosophical Foundations of Education ........eem emm IE rye IS ee Vino 5 
SED 405K Teaching in Secondary School-Science.........esse iiie nnenntnnst retenti rennen enter tno rente nren d 
SED 410K Program In Secondary SChOOHSCIENCE. ,..-...r.cssenssesveterserssnnrssnnetasnsoetunsnnantennednnenerseureaneenannenttamn reb Erben inni 3 
SED. 425K Professional Internship sesso rre eren otn rtt tn nh tuta — ———— — NEA, 15 


None of the above courses may be used as group electives toward the degree in 
zoological sciences or botany, but literature, sociology, FED 213, or FED 214 may be 
used as needed as humanistic-social electives. Students should also elect 10 
additional hours of chemistry to satisfy the requirements for a chemistry minor. 
Students in the Zoological Sciences curriculum must elect at least 15 hours of 


lanical sciences in addition to the 10 hours required of all zoological sciences 
majors, 


Food Science (FS) 


The Food Science curriculum, administered by an interdepartmental committee, is 
designed for those interested in the nation's gigantic food industry. Students may use 
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their electives for a general program or for specializing in a commodity such as dairy, 
meat, fruit, or vegetable products. They may choose to emphasize business, 
technology, or science areas. K. M. Autrey, Room 242, Animal Sciences Building, is 
coordinator of this program. 


A Food Industry Management option is available in the Department of Manage- 


ment, School of Business (page 101) for students with a primary interest in the 
management of food industries. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

First ol Chem. Second Quarter Third Quarter 

CH 103 —* Chem. CH 104 Fund. of Chem. Bi  !01 Prin of Biology... 5 
Lab... er & Lab... wn Ch 207 Organic Chem 

MH 160 Pre Cai W, ri r ea 5 MH 161 An. Geom. ecu s 5 & Lab... des odes d di IUE 
ADS 101 Man’s Foodsin EH 102 English Comp, 3 EH 103 English Comp.. EENE 
EH 101 English Comp. .............. 3 HY 10) World History... J HY 102 World — hg M1 

Basic ROTCS. Loeb ! Basic ROTCS sss ! Basic ROTC . "- 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

AEC 202 Ag. Economics | or ADS 204 Animal Biochem or Bl 103 Animal Biology...,..........5 
EC 200 Gen. Economics .....,....... 5 NF 318 Nut Biochem.............. 5 BY 300 Gen. Microbiology ...--5 
PS 204 Fnds of Physics or Bl 102 Plant Bio E L SC 311 Public Speaking............5 
PS 205 inir. Physics... 5 EH 345 Bus. & Prof. PE From Group ss. 
PC 211 chology — — 5 Ye — 5 Basic ROTC... st 
PE 101 Fnds. of Phys. Ed.........,.. | PE 102 Begin Swim... —— 1 

Basic ROTC cn, J Basie ROTC? usd 

JUNIOR YEAR 

HF 340 Indust. Food NF 372 Fund. of ADS 414 Food Micro 

Prat. Tohaan 5 OD ae 3 biology «eer 
HF 345 Food Chem.................3 EEVEE uaim piat d 2 Electives* —— 
HY 103 World History..............3 

POCO eerte rd 8 

SENIOR YEAR 

HF 343 Food Analysis ADS 415 Food Plan! ADS 420 Undergrad. 

& Qual. Control.............. 5 Sanitation... Seminar ..... eel 

Jon ee a 12 — Va p ES, [.. Electives* ................. 2M 

TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


*Students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers. 


The student will complete a minimum of 60 hours from a list of recommended electives that is available in the offices of the 
adviser and Dean and must be approved by them. 


Forestry 


Two curricula are offered in forestry, one in forest management and the other in wood 
technology. The former leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry while the 
other leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Wood Technology. The 
Department also offers an honors program which leads to the degree of Bachelor of 


Science in Forestry (Honors Program) and a recreation option in the forest manage- 
ment curriculum. 


The Department of Forestry is accredited by the Society of American Foresters. 


Forest Management (FY) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
Bi 101 Prin. of Bi n Bl 102 Plant Biology -ssn 9 Bi. 103 Animal Biology... 3 
MH 160 Pre-Cal w. THB. 5 MH 16) An. Geom, &Caàl......5 MH 151 Finite Math... > 
EH 101 English Comp. uad EH 102 English COMP, ...........3 EH 103 English Comp. 3 
HY 10) World History.............. -3 HY 102 World History................. 3 HY 103 World History... J 
FY 105 For. Convocation" .......... 0 PE 102 Begin Swim. eee | PE From Group ll............. ! 
PE 10! Fnds. of Phys. Ed............1 Basic ROTC$ 1 Basic ROTC 

Basic ROTC?........ J 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter —€— 
AEC 202 Ag Economics L.......5 CH 103 ya of Chem. CH 104 Fund. of Chem. 
FY 201 Dendrology..................—.- 5 CGU VTE E 5 [T7 — 5 
FY 104 For. Cartography........ att | Le 119 Physical Geology............ 5 FY 204 For. Mensuration s... 25 
IE | 204 Comp. Program .,........... 3 SC 202 App. Sp 5p. Comm,"" .......... 3 PG 211 Psychology ........ nme 5 
Basic ROTCE sese D" "LU VEMM ae aig a 3 EH 304 Technical Writing........... 3 
Basic r e | Basic ROTCE h:i nai 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ACF 215 Fund. Cost Acct.,..0...... 5 AY 305 Gen.Soil........—.....-- 5. P6 207. SMi Were e 
ZY 300 Genetics... dant pee CRS Sed cerei ee 5 FY 417 Photogrammetry ..........-. 5 
FY 205 Wood Indent.............. à TY 309 Samplhg esr 5 FY 310 Adv. MOnsuff,....ccerecesnene 3 
Edi ee ee 3 (150.0), Ue MANO, ae 3 FY 434 For. Policy & Law........... 3 
Ekili snn nh 3 
SUMMER CAMP*** 
FY 390 Field Mensuration........... 5 
FY 391 For. Engineering.............5 
FY 303 For. Recreation.............. 3 
FY 397 For. —— —— — 3 
FY 398 For. Tour... TERENTIA 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 420 Silviculture... 5 FY 302 For. Fire Control............. 3 407 Yoke asi fateh des 5 
FY 408 Logging... 3 FY 435 For. Prod. Mkt... — BY 310 For. Pathology ................ 3 
FY 437 For. Econ. 1... 3  FY 436 For. Watershed Mgt... wed 305 For. Entomo BY». 2 
FY 415 Range Mgt 2 FY 438 Fat. Econ. Il.................. 3 396 For. Site Eval................. RE 
r ETTAN, 6 ZY 425 For. Wildlife Mgt,..........3 Ai OS 3 


TOTAL—227 QUARTER HOURS 


*This course will be taken in all except summer quar 
**Any approved course in public —— may be —— — for SC 202. The requirement for SC 202 will be waived for 
ts completing one year of advanced 


***Summer Camp involves 11 weeks and don not exactly correspond to the regular summer quarter calendar, 
Students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers. 
Recreation Option 


Freshman and Sophomore years same as in Forest Management Curriculum 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third er 
FY 460 Wildland Rec. AY 305 Gen, Soils... sesir rres 5 BY 310 For. Pathology ............... 3 
Ph b POS LLL deside EY 20S) bled ia erudit E. EY. 207, RO 5 
RSY 261 RuralSociology..........5 — FY 309 Sampling... 5 FY 417 Phologrammetry............. 5 
a — 8 Elective seenesd FY 461 Rec. Land Classif............3 
ENONWEL Lunettes 3 
SUMMER CAMP 
FY 303 For. Recrealion 3 
FY 391 Forest Engineering ........., 5 
FY 397 For. Regeneration ........... 3 
BY 396 Fac IO00f. nade sardo 
HF 327 Landscape Eng. 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
2 415 Range Mgl... FY 302 For. Fire Control............. 3 FY 407 For. Management............5 
4i 420 Silviculture..........sess 45 FY 436 For Watershed Magt,.....3 FY 434 For, Pol. & Law es 3 
: 437 — 3 FY 469 Rec. Site Mgt misine: 3 
AA 447 Met of Streams & ZY 425 For. Wilde MBL. ......-- 3 a EENE 5 
+ et ap enis wd 
Elective —— 


TOTAL—225 QUARTER HOURS 


Honors Program in Forestry 


The Honors Program in Forestry provides able students opportunity to explore in depth 
areas in which they are interested, to prepare for graduate school, or to obtain a more 
rounded education. The program is flexible, permitting concentration of effort in areas 
of the student's choosing. 
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Students with at least five quarters remaining in the Forest Management 
curriculum and with a grade point average of 1.75 or better may apply for admission to 
the program. 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ERE kanmuaanmn l^ AY 305 General Soils 5 Fr. SUP. aS 5 
FY 203 Silvics barese FY 421 For. Research | 
FY 309 Sampling... A: Ne uas ala - 
Dic T rad dort: 3 Electives... sesono sess | | 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 420 Silviculture. areari FY 4386 For. Econ. IL. J FY 407 For. Management... ud. 
FY 437 For. Econ. I................—...J BIO CLIVES. noc cece cse TS FY 480 Senior Thesis |... 5 
Ga. CT Apara IO FY 490 Seminar in For... sss 
Electives... eee 


TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


“Any three or five hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421 


Twenty-five of the free elective hours are to be chosen under the supervision of the faculty adviser, so as to develop à: stings — — 
program leading to a predetermined goal. 


Wood Technology (WT) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp...............3 EH 102 English Comp. ............. j EH 103 English iomp. ee 
HY 10) World History j HY 102 World History iso HY 103 World History ES 
CH 103 Fund. Chem CH 104 Fund. of Chem. CH 105 Gen. Chem. 
B XN Se — B MET eet Y" WA TI 
MH 160 Pre-Cal wi Trig, canon MH 161! An Geom. & Cal... 5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal... 5 
FY 105 For. Convocation" -0 Basic ROTC? ., DJ PE From Group th... 
Basic ROTCE Wd PE 102 Begin. Swim......... J Basic ROTC$ sesso ! 
PE 101 Fnds of Phys. Ed. 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Bl 101 Prin. of Biology............. .5 Bi 102 Plant Biology... 5 Bi 103 Animal Biology..........-»9 
PS 205 Intr Physks ssaa PS 206 Intt. Physics iussa S FY 206 Wood Measure**..... 3 
MH 163 An. Geom, & Cal... 5 ADS 204 An. Biochem. & TS 102 Eng. Drawing.. — 
Basic ROTCE ccd Nüsse FY 205 Wood Ident & Uses...) 
Basic ROTCE ONS 1 EH 304 Technical Writing......4 
Basic ROTC£....... el 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ............. 5 FY 432 Seasoning & PG 211 Psychology sessir 
FY 201 Dendrolopy................. 5 PV Pin eee 5 FY 433 Seas. & Preserv 
FY 311 Wood Anatomy’*.......... 5 FY 421 For Research b a aie 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm,***,,,..., J Nea Electives.... — 
— |. a ree 10 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 330 For. Products*® 5 FY 425 Wood Glu. & FY 431 Mech. Prop. of 
Electives., eres 13 Y'a ewe E Wond'* -airsan 
d. 7 c CENE n Electives. ns ar 


TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


One minor consisting of 30 hours in the area of Mathematics, Chemistry or Engineering, is required. In addition, 10 hours if 
computer programming and 10 hours in statistics, including laboratory are to be selected from the electives. From the remaining 
elective hours, 10 are to be selected with the adviser in the general area of humanities. A student may always substitute a mort 
intensive group of Courses for one or more of the required courses, providing the same breadth of coverage is maintal 


^s a part of the requirement for the degree with a major in wood technology the student must complete à minimum of thet 
weeks of supervised tours of forest products industries. A satisfactory report on these tours is to be submitted to the deparmet 
head by the beginning of the final quarter prior to graduation. 


*This Course to be taken in all except summer quarters. 
** Alternate year offering. 


***Any ved course in public speaking may be substituted for SC 202. The requirement for SC 202 will be waived if 
students co ting one year of advanced ROTC. 


****Any three or five hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421. 
*Students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers 
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Landscape And Ornamental Horticulture (OH) 


The Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture curriculum provides professional and 
basic knowledge and develops basic skills in four areas: Florist Crop Production, 
Landscape Design, Nursery Corp Production, and Retail Flower Shop Management. 
By the end of the sophomore year the student will choose one of these areas as his 


major option, and will schedule the courses prescribed for that option in the junior and 
senior years. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Third er 
101 Prin. Biology... 5 Bl 102 Plant Biology ........... 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. & Lab........ 5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal W: Triisa CH 103 Fund. Chem. & Lab*......5 MM 161 An. Geom, & Cal............ 5 
EH 10) English Comp.....3. EH. 102 English COMP wanmi EH 103. English Comp... nd 
HF 10) lntr. Hort... Tue I HY 101 World History................. 3 HY 102 World History... 
Basic ROTCE i sees Basic ROTCE ., occurence l Basic ROTCE .................. ! 
10] Finds, Phys, Ed. sss | PE 102 Begin SWIM. nsss] PE From Group I........... e. 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Bl 103 Animal Biology............... 5 AEC 202 Ag. Economics l.............. 5 CH 207 Organic Chem, & 
HF 221 Landscape Gard.............. 5 SY 201 Intr. to Sociology ............ 5 — 5 
SC 311 Public Speaking,,......_5 Basic ROTET: iena 1 HF 224 Plan Prop... eere 5 
HY 103 World History... BI@CUVES didi reece dd Basic ROTC anien 1 
Basic ROTCs ..................1 A T 
JUNIOR YEAR 
54 hours in selected option to be arranged in consultation with adviser. 
SENIOR YEAR 


53 hours in selected option to be arranged in Consultation with adviser. 
TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED—210 QUARTER HOURS 


"Students not qualified to take CH 103 will take CH 101 in first quarter and will take CH 102 and CH 1041 in their second 


tStudents may choose 6 hrs, of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with thel academic advisers. 
ADDITIONAL COURSES TO BE TAKEN BY ALL OPTIONS 


ANE C NUT IL SA e a a 5 BY 406 Systematic Botany... 
AA ROR "Sold FO Nu riti ritieni d 5 EM 390 Advanced Composition... oerte 5 
BY 306 Plant Physiology -inyercsrnrrersercersenserecnined HF 323  Ghse: Environ. Control .....cccccerseneneterrsereend 
EI" 3209" Fart CRIROIQEV)L oor a eaa 5  2Y 402 Economic Entomology ......... rrr 


REQUIRED ELECTIVES FOR VARIOUS OPTIONS 
Florist Crop Production 
Objective: To train students in production, marketing and management of floricultural crops 
, The following courses, with credit hours shown, are required: ACF 211-Prin. of Acct.-4, ^Y 406-Fertilizers and Soil 


5, HF 225-Flower Arranging- 3, HF 308-Vegetable Crops-5, HF 422-Fund. of Floricultural Crop Prod.-5, HF 425-Flower 
Shop Management-5, MN 310-Prin. of Management-5, MN 241-Business Law-4, ZY 300-Genetics-5. 


Landscape Design 

The following courses with credit hours shown, are required: HF 421-Care and Maint. Orn. Plants-5, HF 423-Nursery Mgt.-5, 
MN 241-Business Law-4, AY 315-Turf and its Mgt.-5; ten hours to beselected from the following 3 courses: HF 222-Trees-5, HF 
ML-Evergreen Shrubs & Vines-5, HF 321-Deciduous Shrubs and Vines-5; ten hours to be selected from the following 4 courses: 

325-Landscape Planning of Public Grounds-5, HF 424-Planting Design-5, HF 431-Adv. Landscape Gardening-4; and five 
hours to be selected from the following 3 areas; HR 110-Design F mentals-5, AT 111 or 112 or 113-Drawing-5, CE 
301-Survey ing. 5, 

Nursery Crop Production 

Objective: To train students in production, marketing, and management of nursery products. 
Soll The following courses, with credit hours shown, are required: AY 405-Turf and Its Mana nt-5, AY 406-Fertilizers and 

Testing-5, HF 201-Orchard Management-5, HF 421-Care & Maint. Orn. Plants-5, HF 423-Nursery Mgr.-5, ZY 
3 lics-5; ten hours to be selected from the following 3 courses: HF 222-Trees-5, HF 223-Evergreen Shrubs & Vines-5, HF 

I-Deciduous Shrubs & Vines-5: and 4 hrs. to be selected from the following 2 courses: ACF 211-Prin. of Acct.-4, MN 
441-Business Law-4 
Retail Flower Shop Management 

Objective: To main students to be managers of retail flower shop operations. Both art and business management are imyolverd. 
4 The following courses, with credit hours shown, are required: ACF 21 1-Prin of Acct.-4, HF 225-Flower Arranging 3, Hf 
Ae Floricultural ‘rop Prod.-5, HF 425-Flower Shop Management- 5, MN 310-Prin. of Management-5, MN 241-Business Law-4, 

31-Prin, of Marketing- 5, MT 433-Retail Store Management-5; plus 4 or 5 hrs. to be selected from the following 3 courses: 

212-Prin. of Acct.-4, MN 242-Business Law Il-4, MT 437-Sales Management-5. 

OTHER ELECTIVES 

déa ditian] electives to make à total of 210 hours in a given option are to be selected with the approval of the adviser and 





School of Architecture 
and Fine Arts 


E. Kerru MCPHEETERS, Dean 


THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND FINE ARTS includes the Departments of 
Architecture, Art, Building Science, Music and Theatre. 


The Departments of Architecture and Building Science offer undergraduate 
degree curricula in Architecture, Interior Design, Industrial Design, and Building 
Science. The Department of Architecture also offers a graduate degree in Industrial 
Design. The primary objective of these programs is to educate professional practition- 
ers for many aspects of the designed physical environment. 

The Departments of Art, Music and Theatre offer curricula in Visual Arts, Music 
and Theatre. The Art Department also offers a graduate degree in Fine Arts; and the 
Music Department offers a graduate degree in Music. The Departments of Art, Music, 
and Theatre cooperate with the School of Education in the education of teaching 
professionals. The objective of these programs is to develop creative and profession- 
ally knowledgeable practitioners and teachers in the arts and to provide a foundation 
or continuing professional development. 


Department Of Architecture 


The Department of Architecture was established in 1907 and is the oldest in the South. 
Courses are offered leading to the degrees Bachelor of Science in Environmental 
Design, Bachelor of Architecture, (Design Option and Architectural Management 

ion), Bachelor of Interior Design, Bachelor of Industrial Design, and Master of 
Industrial Design. 


Admission 


Acceptance for admission to professional curricula in architecture, and interior 
gn, will be determined by the Admissions Committee in the Department of 
Chitecture on the basis of an evaluation of the candidate's test scores and academic 
'écords. The Committee will also consider any examples of professional or art work 
Which the candidate may wish to submit. 


Transfer 


Transfer students from non-architectural programs will be required to begin the Design 
quence at a level not higher than first quarter, second year. Transfer students from 
4credited schools of Architecture will be required to present examples of their work 

revaluation by the Admissions Committee. The Committee will determine the level 
àt Which the student will enter the Design Sequence 
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Architecture 


The Curriculum in Architecture prepares the student to take his place as a citizen and 
as a professional. Since the building industry is one of the three largest in the nationin 
terms of expenditure and employment, the architect today must accept a concern for 
the improvement of the physical environment and assume the ieadership in evolving 
effective procedures toward this end. Therefore, the architect must bring to his work 
technical knowledge, social insight, creative imagination, and individual integrity. 


The Bachelor of Science in Environmental Design (a non-professional degree) is 
awarded upon successful completion of the first four years of the curriculum in 
Architecture. The Bachelor of Architecture (the professional degree) is awarded upon 
completion of the fifth year in either the Architectural Management or Design options 
as shown below. 


The Department is a member of the Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture, and the curriculum in Architecture is accredited by the National 
Architectural Accrediting Board. The Architecture curriculum prepares the student for 
the office experience and the examination required by the registration laws to practice 
architecture as well as for examination by the National Council, of Architectural 
Registration Boards. | 


Student work may be retained by the Department for indefinite periods to be used 
for exhibition or for record purposes. 


The Cooperative Education Program is also offered. For more information, referto 
page 24. 


Special Problems in Architecture 


Beginning in the third year of the curriculum in Architecture, students capable ol 
independent study may, on recommendation of the faculty and with approval ofthe 
head of the department, pursue an area of special interest. This may be a group or team 
effort under the direction of the faculty. Each student or team shall submit a plan of 
study for approval before commencing the work. The student may earn a maximum 

15 hours of credit in independent study, a special project, or in research. After 
approval, students shall enroll in AR 495, Special Problems, for up to five hours in any 
one quarter. Evaluation of the work will be by faculty jury. 


Curriculum in Architecture (AR) 


FIRST YEAR 
first Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AR 110 Design Fund. 5 AR IN Desgnfund.... 5 — AR 112 Design Fund... — 
MM 160 Pre Cal. WTR uuu MH 161 An. Geom. & CJl...........5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal ** E 
EM 101 English Comp. 3 EH 102 English Comp. .........03 EH 103 English Comp. ....... — 
History Elective"... [| History Elective” -e-d History Elective" ...... z 
PI Physical Education... -ul PE Physical Education... PE Physical Education......—! 
SECOND YEAR 
AR 201 Atth. Designed AR 202 Arch, Design ss«9.— AR 203 Arch. Design... — — 
PS on Lus -pdnidadu meni Nat Sci Elective.........5 BSC 211! Mech. of Structures... 
AR 261 Hist. & Thee Arch ) SY 20! Sociok $. BSC 206 Materials & Consi... 
Elective * 5 AR 262 Hist & Theo. Arch 3 AR 263 Hist. & Theo. Arch. E 
THIRD YEAR 
AR 30! Arch Design 5 AR 302 Ah Design... AR 303 Ah Design... E 
BSC 311 Structures I... 5 BSC 31!5 Arch. Struct.....0..00.4.5 BSC 411 Structures Ill... -— 
PG 212 Psychology ar. SC 401 Piy. of Comm. *** 5 AR 474 Intr. Ur. Plan... see 3 
ACF 340 Personal Finance .........3 EC 206 Socio.-Economics i Elective essiri nimt 
oso PORAN ee 1 
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FOURTH YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AR 401 Arch. Design............. 5 AR 402 Arch. Design... 458 AR 403 Arch. Design — — 
MN 310 Prin. Manag... 5 AR 481 Co s in Arch. .......3 BSC 453 Building — [guum 3 
AR 475 Urban Design sse BSC 452 Building Equip... 2-3 — AR 471! Professional Prac. ss 3 
Elective............. —— 3 AR Seminar .. Coon. Electes iaiia 3 
Elective... — Elective.......—. e n3 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN 
TOTAL-209 QUARTER HOURS 


Note: The professional degree (Bachelor ol Architecture) requires completion of the fifth year ot studies in either the Architectural 
Management or Design options as shown below. 


Architectural Management Option 


FIFTH YEAR 
AR 485 Arch Mànàg.s- 5 AR 486 Arch, Manag. e 5 AR 487 Arch, Manag. B 
| AR 472 Prof. Practice .................. 3 MN 242 Bus. Law IL.. "TES AR CON cue descanermie 5 
MN 241! Bus. Law boned = MN 442 Personal Manag. . 5 Elective........... rennen 3 
Elective...... 2 Elective.. I STE, 
BACHELOR OF ARCHITECTURE 
TOTAL-257 QUARTER HOURS 
Design Option 
FIFTH YEAR 
AR 465 Arch. Design... ss8.— AR 466 Arch, Design... B AR 3467 Arch. Design... sene 8 
AR 472 Prof. Practice sss 3 AR 499 Design — 20 AR OA MERIT ERN TREES, | 
UT aee IO 2 7 5 Elective... MAPA UNE P Flécilvé fica dl bVlivenent 3 
— J 
BACHELOR OF ARCHITECTURE 


TOTAL-257 QUARTER HOURS 


*History Electives may be chosen from the following: World History (HY 101, 102, 103) 

History of World Art (AT 171, 172, 173) or Technology and Civilization (HY 204, 205, 206) 

"MH 162 or ACF 215 Fund. of Gen. and Cost Accounting (51 

***SC 401 or EH 345 Business and Professional Writing (51 

Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may bé substituted for 12 hours of general electives. 
Seminars will be chosen from the following li uw 

AR 435 Art and Architectural Seminar .. —— M —— — 

AR 460 The Architect and Society sse A ES —— ——— —— 

AR 476 Seminar in Contemporary Concepts... Cee Ns a ee ONE 

AR 477 Seminar in Historical Problems .. PARLE LAS i acero a LOI «TOC TE 

AR 478 Seminar in Tech. Problems... 

AR 479 Seminar in Architecture Literature .. 


ie b ut Ut i os 


Interior Design 


The curriculum in Interior Design seeks to prepare the student to take his place as a 
Professional specialist in the design of interior space. As such, he expects to assume a 
lesponsible role among those who shape the physical environment. His primary 
interest in the development of the interiors lies with the social, historical and technical 
implications of the development of interior space, surface and material. 


Curriculum in Interior Design 


FIRST YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
^n !10 DesignFund....ssss5 AR MT. Design Fund. iss 5 AR 12 Design fund... 5 
EH 101 Engl CUM. redd "^ EH 102 EnglshComp....—-.-3 EH 103 English Comp. veces 
MH 171 Hist. World Art....... ossi AT 172 Hist World Art... 3 AT 173 Het World Art... aks 
M 140 College Algebra.........5.— MM 161 An. Geom. & Càl *.....5 PO 211 | Psychology en 3 
Physical Education... | — PE Physical Education..........] PE Physical Bs ducation. np ER I 
Flective ER aaa 
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SECOND YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AR 201 Arch. Design... 5 AR 202 Arch, Design... sos AR 203 Arch, Design... 
ID 215 Elements of tD... ID 216 Elements of LD.....3 ID 217 Elements of D. sss 
AR 261 Hist. & Theo. Arch. ........ 3 AR 262 Hist. & Theo. Arch J AR 263 Hist. & Theo. Arch......3 
Nat. Sci. Elective ............5 Nat. Sci. Elective .........5 SY 201 Sarola rnn 
et a eee ae 3 
THIRD YEAR 
ID 305 Interior Design. S ID. 306 interior Design. 5 ID 307 Interior Design. e 
ID. 365 Period In...................— 5 ID — 366 Period Interiors i id ID 367 Contemp. Int... s $ 
ACE 340 Pen. —— MN 310 Prin. Manag...........0 5 SC 401 Psych. of Comm.** ......5 
Elective — <A o3 Elective... seen 
FOURTH YEAR 
ID 405 Interior Design... 5 ID 406 Interior Design... 5. ID 407. Int. Design (Thesis) .....007 
ID 441 Prof. Prac. iiis osse ID 408 Int. Design Res. sss 2 EleCH VEU iier rari 
AR 495 Special Prob. siseses Creative Crafts, ERGOT i innato 
Eiaa ansarin $ Textile Design, Weavin 
or Photography 53 
flective........... yere monent 3 
rE EIN 5 


BACHELOR OF INTERIOR DESIGN 


TOTAL-206 QUARTER HOURS 


*MH 161 or ACF 215 Fund. of Gen. and Cost Accounting (5) 

**SC 401 or EH 345 Bus, & Prof. Writing (5) 

AT 371, 372, or 373, Art History may be substituted for AT 171, 172 or 173. 

Two months of practical experience wilh a professional interior designer ts required berween the third and fourth yew 
Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for 12 hours general electives 


Industrial Design 


Industrial Design is concerned primarily with the practical and aesthetic relation d 
products and systems to those who use them. The Industrial Designer as a leading ^ 
member of a research and development team—composed of engineers, scientists, and 
designers—is responsible for the product's shape, color, proportion, and texture, or for 
the optimum interaction between man and technology in a system. He is deeply 
concerned with such factors of use as efficiency, convenience, safety, comfort 
maintenance, and cost. 


The Industrial Designer's activity encompasses areas such as product design 
transportation design, industrialized building, package design, exhibition design, 4 
systems design. 


The student of Industrial Design learns, for example, the basic principles d 
design, engineering, human factors designing, marketing, and sociology. He acquire 
such technical skills as drafting, model-making, photography and sketching 
techniques. He is introduced to design methods, product planning, visual statistics 
materials, manufacturing methods, consumer psychology, and environmental studié 


The four-year curriculum leads to the professional degree of Bachelor of Industria 
Design. The program is approved by the Industrial Designers Society of Ameri 
Graduates will qualify for positions in industrial design consultant offices and 
various industries. 


The Cooperative Education Program is also offered. For more information refert? 
page 24. 
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Curriculum in Industrial Design (IND) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

MH 140 College Algebra...........5 — MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal............ 5 BI 101 Prin. of Biology.............. 5 
IH 101] English Comp. ................ 3 EH 102 English Comp. ..........—.....3 EH 103 English Comp. 3 
HY 204 Tech. & Civilization........3 HY 205 Tech. & Civilization........ 3 HY 206 Tech. & Civilization........3 
1S 102 Graphic Comm. & Des..2 TS 104 Desr Geometry sost TS 105 Engr. Drawing... 2 
TS n! Woodworking... 1 TS 112 Welding Science...) TS 114 Sheetmetal Design.........1 
Pt Physical Education.......... ] TS 113 Machine Tool Lab. ......... | TS TAS Foundry Tech. esed 

PE Physical Education, ss.. | PE Physical Education.......... 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


IND 210 Industrial Design............. 5 IND 211 Industrial Design.............6 IND 212 Industrial Design...........6 
IND 221 Materials & Tech. ...........5 IND 222 Tech. Illustration.............5 IND 223 Ind. Design Met..,........... 5 
Elactivig, lesen ma oai ~ EC 200 Economics |... s.5 PS 204 Fnds. of Physics..............5 
PG 212 Psychology ........ 3 Elective..issseseess) TS 204 Kinematics of 
JUNIOR YEAR 
IND 310 Industrial Design............. b IND 3111 Industrial Design............. 6 IND 112 Industrial Design....,........6 
IND 307 Anthropometry.............5 IND 308 Design Workshop ........... 5 IND 309 Design Comm... 5 
T$ 308 Gauges & Meas............. 5 EUNA e crR ia 5. MT 33 Prin. of Mk. eese 
AT 371, or 382, or 373 EMI E naan 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
IND 410. Industrial Design............. 6 IND 41! Industrial Design.. n.i 6 IND 412 Ind. Design Thesis sss... 6 
PG 461 Industrial Psych, ............. 5 IND 415 Hy. of ind. Des... 5 IND 485 Seminar in Ind. 
PG 490 Human Factors sores 3 P — a P ———— 5 
Elective esee SY 408 ind. Sociology... 5 


BACHELOR OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 


Electives must come from the list of approved courses in the Sciences and the Humanities, 
Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for 12 hours of general electives. 


Students who hold a bachelor's degree are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission to the graduate 
Fogram leading to the Master of Industrial Design degree. For details see the Graduate Schoo! Bulletin. 


Department Of Art 


The Visual Arts curriculum trains students to become professional practitioners in the 
fine arts as artist-teachers or designers. It leads to the Bachelor of Fine Arts degree, and 
s program of studio courses is combined with studies of the function and historical 
background of the visual arts. Courses in general education promote in students a 
tomprehension of their responsibilities to their society and culture. A sound program 
of fundamental courses in drawing, design, painting, and three-dimensional expres- 
son should presuppose advanced courses in which students work with a maximum of 
independence under the guidance of qualified instructors. 


The Visual Arts curriculum may be divided into three general categories: 
academic courses, studio courses and courses in art history. Studio courses are divided 
into three progressive group levels. The first year is made up of visual art fundamentals. 

second and third years contain classes in basic traditional media in which the 
Student learns technical procedures and develops the disciplines necessary to express 
himself fully in the third and fourth year areas of concentration. The third and fourth 


^vi areas include drawing, painting, printmaking, sculpture, visual design and 
Ustration. 
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The areas of design, drawing, painting, printmaking, and sculpture enrich one 
another. Close association between the respective areas results in mutual benefits. The ` 
Visual Design program gives fundamental training in the techniques of graphic design 
and related areas of visual communication. It is strongly reinforced with courses in 
painting, drawing, printmaking, sculpture and art history, and studio electives 
providing further opportunity for students to emphasize courses in creative studio | 
work. Students preparing themselves as practicing artists or artist-teachers maj 
concentrate entirely upon the offerings in painting, drawing, printmaking, sculpture — 
and art history. Students planning to teach at the college level need to secure a Master 
of Fine Arts degree at this or another institution. 


The department also offers courses for education majors specializing in art, and 
for students in other fields who seek general knowledge and appreciation of the visual 
arts. Students in the School of Arts and Sciences may elect a minor (15 hours), a doublé 
minor (30 hours), or B.A. with art major (See page 80). Students in the School d 
Education may elect a minor or a major in art (See page 105). 


The Art Department program meets the requirements of the Auburn Universit} 
Liberal Education Program and the National Association of Schools of Art. The 
Department of Art is an accredited member of the National Association of Schools d 
Art, and a member of the College Art Association. 


Transfer 


All course work to be considered for transfer credit should be the equivalent of wor 
required in the Visual Arts curriculum at Auburn. Art studio course credit earned (CO 
better) will be considered for advanced standing if a complete portfolio of work # 
submitted to the Auburn Art Department for evaluation, If the examples do nd 
approximate Auburn's requirements, then credit may be given for an art studi 
elective. If the quality of work is not acceptable, credit may be given for an ope 
elective. 


Graduate Study in Fine Arts 


Students who hold the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts, or a similar degree, are eligiblt 
to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission to the graduate progra 
leading to the Master of Fine Arts degree. For details examine the Graduate Sc 
Bulletin. 


Curriculum in Visual Arts (VA) 


FIRST YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AT 11! fundamentals :-.—:.5 AT 112 Fundamentals a § AT W3 Fundamentals..." - 
AT 121 Fundamentals -iims 5 AT 122 Fundamentals ................ 5 AT 123 Fundamentals E 
AT 17! Hist. of World Ar.......3 — AT 172 Hist. of World Art........... 3 AT 173 Hist. of World Art... <4 
EH 10! English Camp. vend EH 102 English Comp, 3 EH 103. English Comp. 3 
PE Physical Education... 1 PE Physical Education..........] PE Physical Education... 

SECOND YEAR 

AT Group A Studio .........5 AT Group A Studio .......5 AT Group A Studie ... — 
AT Group A Studio ii. 5 aT Group A Studio... 5 AT Group A Studio jn. 

Natural Science ........... 5 Social Science ms.is Natural Science...) 

Math/Philosophy....... NN Math/Philosophy.............3 Elective......... enm - 
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THIRD YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AT Group A Studio .........5 AT Group A Studio ............ 5 AT Group B Studio............... 5 
M Group A Studio .............. 5 AT Group A or B Stdo.......... 5 AT Group A or B Stdo..........5 
Natural Science .............. 5 Nat. or Soc. Sci. sss 5 Nat. or Soc. Sci. .............5 
AT 37) —— and Roman AT 372 Renaissance Art .............. 3 AT 373 Meadern Art, 3 
fg UU. NU PROCNL. 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT Group B Studio............. Si AT Group B Studio............... 5 AT 498 Honors Project or 
AT Group B Studio.......... AP". AU Group B Studio.............5 499 Terminal Project ............. 5 
AT DUI Repone RERUM, ~ AT ERGO en eniti rre 5 AT EIaCH UD Locri E 5 
— coame 3 ElactiVe aae 3 Electbve. iana 5 
TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 
SUGGESTED COURSES 
Nat. Sciences: 
Math Philosophy Social Sciences Electives 
. 5 HY 101-102-103............... 3-3-3 
bl. TS M raaa 5-5 ANT 2OI LoCo WEE RPIe ID FapsécrécPbqePs 5 EH 3-3-3 
AS A Eee 5-5 PG 211 5 EH nnno 3-5 
DU 204908... Lori cte nN SS! PG afldswewdaemedrzessnuaM. 2-1 
Pe WO T6 ue iuisasócci —— Q8 TYY. 21 ———— 13 
ORT EE 3-3 NO pn ee ee ER, 5 Foreign Languages 
BEES 5 MT 331% 5 ROTC (12 hrs. maximum) 
"Required with concentration in drawing, painting, printmaking and sculpture. 
"Required with concentration in visual design and illustraion. 
GROUP A STUDIO 
Prerequisites: AT 113, 123, 171, 172, and 173 (or by special permission). 
Figure Drawing Visual Design Painting 
i 211 Basic Figure Drawing AT 221 Graphic Processes AT 231 Oil Painting 
AT 712 Figure Construction AT 222 Design Systerns AT 232 Transp. Wtr. Color 
313 Figure Drawing AT 323 Layout AT 333 Opaque Wtr, Color 
Printmaking Sculpture 
— ?41 Relief Printmaki AT 251 Modeling/Construction 
AT 242 Intaglio Printmaking AT 252 Wood/Stone Sculpture 
343 Planographic Printmaking AT 353 Metal Sculpture 
GROUP B STUDIO 
7 Areas of concentration are followed by their prerequisites. 
A 4s 415-416 Advanced Drawing 1, 2, 3... 1.0 Average in Group A Drawing 
AT H 425-426 Visual Design 1, 2, 3... 1.0 Average in Group A Drawing and Visual Design 
AT ^ 435-436 Advanced —— 2/3 evi 1.0 Average in Group A Drawing and Painti 
AY 354° 445-446 Advanced Printmaking 1, 2, 3.............1.0 Average in Group A Drawing and Printmaking 
AT Jea 455-456 Advanced Sculpture 1, 2, 3... 1.0 Average in Group A Drawing and Sculpture 
« 465-466 Illustration 1, 2, 3... 1.0 Average in Group A Drawing, Visual Design and Painting 


Department Of Building Science 


be Purpose of the curriculum in Building Science (formerly Building Technology) is 
develop professionally knowledgeable practitioners and managers for a wide 
"iriety of roles in the construction industry. 


The Department of Building Science offers courses in the design of structural and 
Mechanical systems for buildings, construction procedures, building cost estimation 
Sci construction management. The curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of 

nce in Building Construction. 
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Curriculum in Building Science (BSC) 


FIRST YEAR 
First uter Second Quarter Third rter 
MH 3160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig, sess 5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Càl............5 BSC 206 Matis. & Constr, sss 
BSC 101 Intr. to Building ....,......3 BSC 102 Drawing & Proj. .......... J MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal.** .....5 
EH 10) English Comp. —.........3 EH 102 English C uc EH 103 English Comp. ss 
HY 204 Tech. & Civil.’...............3 HY 205 Tech. & Civil.*. suos 3 HY 206 Tech. & Civil.*...........0 
PE Physical Education..........1 PE Physical Education.......... 1 PE Physical Educatiory..........1 
SECOND YEAR 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ossis 5 ACF 21! int Acct... — 4 ACE 212 Wit. ACCE 
PS. 205. eae 5 PS 206 PHYSICS ass ee 5 BSC 211 Mech. of Structures.......5 
SC 202 Appl. Sp, Com.........3 BSC 361 Hist of Bldg. I............. 3 Computer Elective .........J 
Group Elective niiit BSC 362 Hist. of Bldg, I ....... x 3 Group Electives... x 
Group Elective...—........3 
THIRD YEAR 
BSC 311 Structures bye EC 445 Ind, Relations................ E BSC 322 Constr. Prob. WI... TAA 
BSC 321 Constr. Prob 1... 5 BSC 312 Structures Il or BSC 41! Structures Ii... 
Group Electives .............. 6 Tech. Elective sss 6 BSC 340 Constr. Safety...........04 
English Elective ............ 3 EGR 491 Leg. Asp. Engr. Group Blective..........4 
Arch. & Design.......n0d 
Group Elective .........5 
FOURTH YEAR 
BSC 433 Constr. Methods & BSC 434 Constr. Methods & BSC 490 Terminal Project oe 
Estimating I... Estimating Hie Group Elective....... A 
BSC 413 Structures IV or BSC 453 Bldg Equip. I... 3 
Tech. Elective ................ 5 Group Electives .............. 8 
BSC 452 Bldg. Equip. leirin BSC 480 Terminal Project 
Group Elective... n. 6 Research... 2 


TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 


*HY 101, 102, 103, or EH 260, 261, 262 may be substituted for HY 204, 205, 206. 
"CH 101, 102, 103L may be substituted for MH 162. 
Group and Technical Electives must be selected fram lists approved by Ihe Department. 


Department Of Music 


The Department of Music provides instruction and performing experience to students 
interested in developing their talents in music. The courses of study provided by tht 
Department have been created to present a balance between creative skills and 
academic studies, allowing at the same time a certain flexibility to meet individ 
requirements, 


The Department of Music offers to the Music major a professional curriculum 
leading to the degree Bachelor of Music, with majors in (a) Applied Music, (b) Theon 
and Composition, (c) Church Music, or (d) Piano Pedagogy. These programs provide 
preparation for the professional field of performance and for private or college 
teaching of applied music, theory, and composition. They also provide training 0 
church organists and choir directors. 

For the student wishing to major in Music History and Literature, the Departme™ 
of Music offers a program of studies leading to the Bachelor of Arts in Music degree 
This is a cultural, not a professional, degree. 


Many general elective courses are available to all University students as well% 
courses in applied music in band and orchestral instruments, voice, piano, and orga? 
Performance groups such as the Marching and Concert Bands, Orchestra, Univers! 
Singers, Concert Choir, Choral Union, and Opera Workshop are also available V 
students in all curricula. 
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Professional Curriculum in Music (MU) 


(A) Applied Music Major 


FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second 
MU 131 Mat. & Org. Music ......... 5 MU 132 Mat. & Org. Music ......... 5 MU 
EH 101 English Comp... 3 EH 102 English Comp... 3  £H 
HY 101 World History................. J HY 102 World History........... Hs HY 
MU 181 Applied Music MU 182 Applied (major)... 3 MU 
(major)... eeseessd MU 188 Applied (minor) s.s.s 1 MU 
MU 187 Applied Music MU Perf. Group — MU 
nir a 1 PE Physical Education.. isisi 1 PE 
PE Physical Education.......... 1 MU 100 Convocation ....... a0 MU 
MU 100 Convocation -ssis mU 
MU Perf, GROUP... siecscensiccssee isl 
SECOND YEAR 
MU 231 Mat, & Org. Music........5 MU 232 Mat. & Org Music -+25 MU 
Elective, usos - Natural Science .............. 5 MH 
MU 281 Applied Music MU 282 Applied (major)..........3 MU 
J 3 MU 288 Applied (minor) s.s.s... | MU 
MU 287 Applied Music MU Perf. Group... I MU 
IMINO aininn MU Ensemble ...............ssssu MU 
MU Perf. Group.............— seuss i MU 100 Convocation... 0 MU 
MU Ensemble ............... 1 Elective V T TN. 
MU 100 Convocation... 0 
THIRD YEAR 
MU 331 Mat & Org. Music o5 MU 332 Mat. & Org. Music......... 5 MU 
PA 210 Philosophy... 3 PA 214 Philosophy... 3 MU 
MU 351 Music History -seses MU 352 Music History,........3 MU 
MU 381 Applied Music MU 382 Applied (major)...............3 MU 
3 MU Ene Ll MU 
MU nsemble ............ re 1 MU 100 Convocation ...... en 0 
MU 100 Convocation ..............0 Elective (Social or 
Elective (Social o or MIL SELL ae acidi 3 
Nat. Science)... m 
r, FOURTH YEAR 
Foreign Language ........ w5 "fL Foreign Language -sss 5 FL 
MU 481 Applied Music MU 482 pedagogy- —— Lee. 3 MU 
Dn e r a a 3 MU — — MU 
MU 337 Modern Harmony......3 MU Ensemble... 1 MU 
MU Ensemble ............. h | MU 362 Ensemble -> —— MAN | MU 
MU 100 Conwocalion......-..0 MU 100 Comvocation rrr 0 
Elective (Social o or Elective ............ Fetches 3 
Nat, Sci)... t memo 
TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


Six hours of Basic and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be scheduled in lieu of 12 hours 


(B) Theory and Composition Major 


FIRST YEAR 

First Quarter Second er 
ry 13] Mat. & Org. Music... MU 132 Mat. & Music .......-- 5 MU 
= 101 English Comp. .......... 3 EH 102 English Comp. sss.. 3 EH 
d 101 World History... 3 HY 102 World History... — — 3 HY 
MU 184 Applied Music ussi] 185 Applied 
MU 116 —— Instr... — 1 MU 117 Woodwind Instr... ! MU 
P 110 String Instr. . ey MU 111 String Instr. ee | MU 
MU Physical Education..........1 MU Perf. Group... 1 MU 
100 Convocation .............- 0 PE Physical Education..........1 PE 


MU 100 Convocation.................0 MU 


133 
103 
103 
183 
189 


231 


283 
289 


483 


363 
100 


133 
103 
103 


118 
112 


69 
Third Quarter 
Mat, & Org. Music .........5 
English Comp ........... 3 

World Miory es 

Applied (major)... — Rubi 3 
Applied (minor) ............ 1 
Perf. Group... enn 1 
Physical Education... — 
Convocation -srr TA 0 
Mat. & Org. Music ....... MS 
Mathematics ........... e 5 
Applied (major)... wd 
Applied (miinor) ». a eut 1 
Perf. Group... 
Ensemble .............. a 1 
CONVOCATION pssssrsssrisssseses 0 
Elective..........es e um 3 
Mat, & Org. Music......... 5 
Conducting.........nennes 3 
Music History .....eeenn 3 
APPRIS the (major) PETUNT DR - 
Elective "socal e J 
Nat. Sci... 
Foreign page FETS 5 
Appar rmn —— 3 
—— ——— | 
Conocrao creed 
Elective 
of general electives. 


English Comp. ........ 3 
World dem —* Cab 3 

jed Music ...... m 
Woodwind Instr.. 1 
String Instr... : 
Physical Education..........1 


CONVOCATION .......... e 0 
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SECOND YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter 
MU 211 Mat. & Org. Music .......-. 5 MU 232 us Ta. | MU 233 
Natural Science -ee ESTE.) MH 100 
MU 284 Applied Music isss] PG 212 Psychology 4 MU 286 
MU 113 Brass Instr, .............0000 1 MU 285 ——— uor 2T e ! MU 115 
MU 107 Voice Class... "M MU 114 Brass Instr. ..............0.04 MU 119 
Social Science Elect........3 MU 108 Voice Class... crcl MU 
MU Perf. Group... m | MU Perf. Group... | MU 
MU Eh — — MU Ensemble .........060000001 MU 100 
MU 100 Convocation................ 0 MU 100 Convocation.............0. 0 
THIRD YEAR 
MU 331 Mat. & Org. Music ......... 5 MU 332 Mal. & Org. Music -5 MU 333 
MU 351 Music History .............3 MU 352 Music History............3 MU 353 
MU Modern Harmony hss 3 MU Modern Harm. Il "— MU 
MU 437 Orchestration................ 3 MU 438 Orchestration................ 3 MU 386 
MU 384 Applied Music oe 1 MU 385 Applied Music .........-... 1 MU 
MU Perf — — MU Pert. Group... rrt | MU 100 
MU 100 Convocation... medal MU 100 Convocation................ 0 
Elective (Social or Elective (Social or 
Nat, Science)... a. Nat. Science) ....... 
FOURTH YEAR 
FL Foreign —— Puma FL Foreign Language ...........5 FL 
MU 434 Music Comp.... — MU 435 Music Comp... 43 MU 436 
MU 4319 Orchestration...... — 5 3 MU 485 ied Music ...... ent 1 MU 486 
MU 484 Applied Music .............1 MU 445 y Pedagogy .......... 3 MU 
MU Perf. Group... esses MU Perf. Group... 1 MU 100 
MU 100 Convocation................. 0 MU 100 Convocation ...... oe 0 
Elective eb Elit Ue ualere i iiein 


TOTAL—206 QUARTER HOURS 


Third Quarter 

Mat, & Org. Music ....++5 
Mathematics .. - aor 
Applied Music. E 
Brass Instr. ....... — 
Percussion instr . ens 
Perf. Group... 4 
kembie - 


Convocation a Sal 


Mat. & Org. Music ....... » 
Music History .. E 
Modern Harm. —- — 
Applied Music .. E 
Perf. Group... eem or 


Convocation al 
Elective (Social or 
Nat, Science)... 


Foreign Language -set 
Music Comp... 


Applied Music „s.s.s J 
Perf. Group... nml 
Convocation .......... — 


I — — 


Six hours of Basic and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be scheduled in lieu of 12 hours of general electives. 


(C) Church Music Major 


FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter 
MU 131 Mat. & Org. Music......... 5 MU 132 Mat. & Org. Music ......... 5 MU 133 
EH 101 English Comp................. 3 EH 102 English Comp. ........--- 3 EH 103 
HY 101 World History... HY 102 World History... 3 HY 103 
MU 181 Applied Music MU 182 Applied (major)..............3 MU 183 
(moni. arerin MU 188 Applied (minor) .............. j MU 189 
MU 187 ied Music MU Ensemble .. — MU 
one a 1 PE Physical Education... A PE 
MU aay MU 100 Convocation sessir 0 MU 100 
PE Physical Education..........1 
MU 100 Convocation................ 0 
SECOND YEAR 
— PA Leiva nd. ^ " Natural oe Ys (EE 4 5 MH 100 
"4 U 232 Mat. & Music Saad MU 233 
MU 28! —— Music : v 282 —8 (major)... 3 MU — 
"Uma o — 288 A (minor) ...............] MU 28 
MU 287 ^ —— MU —— ied Saye oN [| MU 
MIROR setssvere\cararveerses N MU 100 Convocation .........0.. m MU 100 
MU Ensemble (or Bul ee a 
MOULE eren 1 one 
MU 100 Convocation 0 
Elective.. pem soe —⸗* 3 
THIRD YEAR 
MU 231 Mat. & Org. Music .........5 MU 332 Mat. & Music ........5 MU 333 
PA 210 Phi — A RE cde «c e MU 353 
MU 351 Music History sss MU 352 ic History ................. 3 MU 381 
MU 381 Mn Music š MU 382 Applied (Major) se» 3 MU 
IDE actin sate pen cows anil TT Lt - MU 100 
MU 312 Hymnology........ osos MU E ———— 
MU FUE EETA MU 100 Convocation eee 0 


Third Quarter 

Mat. & Org. Music sund 
English Comp. «essems 3 
World History... — 
Applied (major)... — 
Applied (minor) .. m 
Ensemble . Em 
Physical Education... al 
Convocation ... mm 


Mathematics essor E 
Mat. & Org. Music e 
Applied (major)... 
Applied bsinan, —— 
Ensemble ... TY —— 
Convocation... — 

— — — — 


Mat. & Org. —— 8 
Music History ... -— 
Applied (major)... - 


Ensemble .........m T 
Convocation ossessi r^ 





EE EEP 


2222 E *FENZEEST 


E EEETEE 


EE ZEEF 


eTEEITE 


BTEEST E 


361 
381 


100 


101 
101 
131 


100 


251 
327 
187 


447 
327 


337 
100 


131 
101 
101 
184 


231 


253 
284 
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First Quarter 

Foreign —— — 
Conducting... ee. 
Applied Music 
major)... SAWING Dibia 3 
Ensemble ...................-.- 1 
Convocation ...... EE 0 
Elective (Social or 

MM Schau vea Ned cu b 
First Quarter 
English Comp. sors» s assess ces 3 
World History............... 3 
Mat. & Org. Music 5 
Applied Piano... mdi 
Convocation. owls 
Physical Education........... 1 
Surv, Music Lill... | 
Piano Ensemble .............1 
Applied Minor... T 


Mat. & Org. Music ......... 5 
Nat. Science... 5 
Applied Piano... s J 


Applied Minor ...............1 
Piano Ensemble ..............1 


Convocation ....... es 0 
ae aa aec dud — 
Mat, & Org. Music ........ 
Music ra E x 
Philos 


5 
3 
Appl Ee: 
Piano Ensemble aa] 
Keyboard Lit. ............. E: 
Soc. or Nat. Science .......3 
Convocation s.an D 


Foreign Language ssas 
Piano Pedago, dn 
Piano Ensemble ..............1 
Applied Piano..........0..1 
Soc. or Nat. Science...) 


Modern Harmony ....... «3 
CONVOCATION .........eeess 0 
First Quarter 

Mat. & Org. MUSIC oo... 5 
English Comp. ................ 3 
World History... J 
—— Music .. TA 
D Education. oe 
Convocation .. 20 
Mal. & Org. Music 5 
Natural Science ..............5 
ot E e. 
Applied Music ..... MA, 1 
Ensemble .................... 1 
Physical Education.......... 1 
Convocation ........ 0 


415 


482 
362 


100 


FOURTH YEAR 


Second Quarter 

Foreign Language ........5 
Organ Lit. oF 

Vocal Pedagogy.............. 
Applied —— — — 
CONDUCTA. ccc cern 
Ensemble 


ae 


Convocation .....sses 
Elective (Social or 

a Se a 
ERNKSEUB Aio 


T g : 
Nu OoO--— 


TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


(D) Piano Pedagogy Major 


EH 


102 
102 
132 
185 
100 


252 
327 
188 


448 
327 
485 


100 


FIRST YEAR 


Second Quarter 

English Comp. ............. $ 
World History... 
Mat. & —* Music .. 
Applied Piano.. 
CONVOCATION «0.00... err 
Physical Education... 
Surv, Music Lit........... 
Piano Ensemble ssis 
Applied Minor sssi: 


SECOND YEAR 


Mat. & Org. Music ..... 
Nat, Science... Mi 
Applied Piano...............-. 
Applied Minor .. 
Piano Ensemble... 
Convocation ... 
lective... 


THIRD YEAR 
Mat. & Org. Music —_... 
Music History srera 
Philosophy... ccc 

A- aes des 
Piano Ensemble .. - 
Keyboard Lit,. 
Soc. or Nat. Science. 
CONVOCATION ........seesess 


FOURTH YEAR 


Foreign Language wis 
Piano Pedag 
Piano E 
Applied Piano............ 
Soc. or Nat. Science... 


EEZRESSASS 


EPA 


St we we ew el 


IIIS 


ad m c Us Ut 


Convocation.. sessi 


TOTAL—195 HOURS 


Bachelor of Arts 


232 


254 
285 


FIRST YEAR 


Second 
Mat. & 5 
English Coin J 
Me —**— usd 


Appli 


Physical Education..........1 
CONVOCATION .......060. 4U 


SECOND YEAR 
Mat. & Org. Music .........5 


Ensemble 
Convocation ...... sess 0 
oe! A bd ions 


71 
Third Quarter 
Fore) uage ssr S 
416 Church Mus 
Mord — 3 
483 ied ions — 
453 ^ al Lit... ce 
Ensemble ........... sess 1 
100 Convocation... 0 
Third Quarter 
103 English Comp. ....... s 3 
103 World History............... 3 
133 Mat. & Org. Music .......5 
186 Applied Piano................ 1 
100 Coanvocation..,...........0 
Physical Education.........1 
253 Surv. Music 1 
327 Piano Ensemble .............. 1 
189 Applied Minor sss 1 
233 Mat. & Org. Music ...,.... 5 
100 Mathemalics.................. 5 
2B6 Applied Piano... 1 
289 Applied Minor ,, wt 
327 Piano Ensemble ... A 
100 CONVOCATION Koco 0 
| te, s .cctkeassasecuentats 3 
333 Mat. & Org. Music ........ 5 
353 Music History seus 3 
IGI Conducting sss 3 
386 —* a a ee 1 
327 Piano Ensemble .............. 1 
459 Keyboard Lit.. sux 
Soc. or Nat. Science. — 
100 Convocation... m 
Foreign Language ...........5 
449 Piano Pedagopy.............. 3 
327 Piano Ensemble ..,,.._...... ! 
486 Applied Piano... 1 
Soc. or Nat. caca TA. J 
Elective... — — 
100 Convocation ... 0 
Third Quarter 
133 Mat. & Org. Music ......... 5 
100 Mathematics .................. 
103 English Comp, ....00008 3 
103 World LUN: —— — 
186 Applied... l| MJ 
Ensemble . hj 
100 Convocation sssi 0 
233 Mat. & Org. Music ....... 5 
255 English — 3 
206, Apai raeas 1 
Ensemble .............es 1 
171 Art History 3 
100 Convocation 0 
PC red 5 
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THIRD YEAR 
First Quarter Second er Third Quarter 
MU 331 Mat & Org. Music ss MU 332 Mat & , Music inene 5 MU 333 Mat, & Org. Music ......5 
MU 351 Music dpt a dedica d: 3 MU 352 Music History .......sssss3 MU 353 Music History ... oss 
MU 384 Applied Music* .............. 1 MU 385 Applied Music ................ MU 386 Applied Music seed 
PA 212 ilosophy ——— $ MU 100 Convocation oes 0 MU 7100 Convocation... somt 
MU 100 Convocation sene 0 Academic Minor..,.......5 Academic Minor........ wil 
Academic Minor 5 Elective (Social or Elective (Social or 
Nat. Science)... 3 Nat. Sclenogl ooo J 
FOURTH YEAR 
PG 211 Psychology..............3 FL Foreign Language ...........5 FL Foreign Language ......4 
MU 484 Applied Music... MU 361 Conducting. ccc mune 3 MU 486 Applied MUSI seesout 
FL Foreign Language ........... 5 MU 485 Applied Music ssl MU 100 CONVOCARON sassen 0 
MU 100 Convocation..........0 MU 100 Convocation isiin Academic Minor... 
Academic Minor............. 5 Academic Minor. ss 5 Elective (Social o 
Elective (Social or Elective [Social or Nat. SCIENCE)... 
Nat Science) ..... ILE Nat, Science) n.d 
TOTAL—200 QUARTER HOURS 


Six hours of Basic and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be scheduled in lieu of 12 hours of general electives. 
*A minor of 30 quarter hours elected tram approved courses. 


Keyboard proficiency is required for hon-keyboard majors. In such cases three of the applied music credits will be taken 
piano. 


Supplementary Requirements for Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of Arts Degree Candidates 

|. Attendance at student conwacations is compulsory. Absences may be excused 
only by the Head of the Music Department. 

2. Atthe end of the Sophomore year a comprehensive examination will be given 
which must be passed before thé student is admitted to the upper division music 
courses. Transfer students must complete this examination to receive junior standing 

3. A. Students electing the applied music major will present a junior recitial 
during the third year of study and a senior recital during the fourth year of study. 

B. Students electing the theory and composition major will present a 
original composition in small form during the third year of study and an 
original composition in large form during the fourth year of study. 

C. Students electing the history and literature major will present a written 
thesis during the fourth year of study. 

D. Students electing the church music major will present a senior recital 
during the fourth year of study. 

E. Students electing the Piano Pedagogy major will present a senior recital 
during the fourth year of study. 

4. Credit in applied music is based on the amount of practice, each credit hou 
requiring a minimum of five hours practice per week. 


5. Students whose major performing medium is not piano or organ will elec 
piano as the minor instrument. 


6. Participation in an approved music performing group is required each quarte 
with or without credit. 

7. All students taking applied music will meet public performance requirement 
as designated by the faculty. (See Music Department special regulations regarding 
requirements for jury examinations and convocation performances.) 


| 
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Music Education 


Teacher Education: Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the School of 
Education is open to students registered in the School of Architecture and Fine Arts to 
the same extent that it is open to students registered in the School of Education. Upon 
completion of all requirements of both the Teacher Education Program and the 
professional curriculum in music, the Dean of the School of Education will 
recommend to the appropriate State Department of Education that a professional 
certificate be issued. It is considered desirable for students who wish to engage in 
junior high or high school teaching to identify this objective as soon as possiblein their 
four-year undergraduate work. Such students will be advised by two advisers, a 
professional education adviser in the School of Education and an academic adviser in 
Ihe Department of Music. The advisers will counsel in their respective areas. Flexibility 
in scheduling student course requirements is to be permitted in the pursuit of the 
requirements for both curriculum in music and Teacher Education training. 


Music Organization 


Several musical organizations, sponsored by the University and directed by the 
Department of Music, provide excellent training in group music. See section on 
musical groups in the student handbook, Tiger Cub. These activities, which are open 
to students of the University, may be taken with or without credit. 


Graduate Work in Music 


Admission to graduate work toward the Master of Music Degree requires a Bachelor's 
degree in music, music education, or the equivalent from this or another recognized 
institution. Admission to graduate study in the Music Department shall be in 
accordance with policies of the Graduate School. In addition, all candidates must take 
entrance examinations in music theory and history administered by members of a 

artmental Screening Committee, demonstrate competency at the keyboard, and 
fulfill additional requirements as follows: 


Instrumental Majors—Audition 


Voice Majors—Audition and demonstration of satisfactory diction in Italian, 
French, and German. 


See graduate catalogue for details) 


_ Students who hold a baccalaureate degree in Education with a Major in Music are 
eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission to the graduate 


dre leading to the degrees Master of Science and Master of Education with Major 
In Music, 


Department Of Theatre 


The Theatre curriculum offers courses leading to the degree Bachelor of Arts in 
atre. The purpose of the theatre curriculum at Auburn University is to develop 
Creative and knowledgeable practitioners and teachers of the theatre art. The program 
'S Organized to provide a broad range of performance and classroom experiences so 
t the technical training and academic discipline gained thereby will prepare the 


Student for creative work in the theatre wherever it may be undertaken, professionally 
9r academically, 
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The program emphasizes theatre as a discipline, involving natural endowment, 
study, and exercise or practice. While natural endowment is not under the control of 
the faculty, it is recommended that only those students who show evidence of abilities 
in theatre art should pursue the major. Each student will be given ample opportunity to 
explore his personal resources. Through course work and laboratories, he wil! have 
the opportunity to develop sound foundations in the various elements of the theatre 
art—playwriting, directing, acting, and designing—on the basis of which he may 
perfect his natural abilities. 


Thus, performance and classroom study are considered of equal and complemen- 
tary value to the student's theatre training, for the produced play is the experience that 
most nearly unites all that is contained in ‘‘theatre art.” Play production is the principal 
means available for the coordination of all the theatrical elements, for drama and 
theatre can best be comprehended and appreciated in combination rather than in 
isolation from each other. Therefore, study combined with practice and continuous 
application in the production program of the Auburn University Theatre are required. 


The department also offers courses in children’s theatre, creative dramatics, and 
fundamentals of recreational dramatics for elementary and secondary education 
majors, as well as courses in theatrical theory and practice for students seeking general 
knowledge and appreciation of theatre art. Students in the School of Arts and Sciences 
may elect a minor (15 hours) or a double minor (30 hours) in Theatre. Those wishing to 
minor should consult the department for specific recommendations. Students in the 
School of Education may elect a minor or major in Theatre (see page 105). Although 
the objectives of students may vary, those completing the degree programs should 
reach competence as either instructors or performers in their specific areas 
emphasis in theatre. 


Curriculum in Theatre (TH) 


FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
BI  !0! Prin. of Biology. = 104. Bio. of Human PA 210 intr. to Philosophy... 
EH !0! English Comp... 3 Affairs. EM 103 English Comp, 3 
HY 101 World History..........3 — EH 102 English Comp.......3.— HY 103 World History... 
TH 104 Intr to Theatre l.......3. HY 102 World History... 3 TH 106 Intr. to Theatre Mhu 
TH 107 Stage Craft I.ni au] TH 105 Intr, to Theatre I-a Elective (Social or 
PE 101 Fund. of Phys Ed ust TH 108 Stage Craft eon ld Nat. Sch)... 2 
TH 100 Convocation... 0 PE E aa | TH 109 Stage Craft ihh.. u 
TM 100 Convocation ......,.......f PE Group ll... 3 
TH 100 Convocation .. nont 
SECOND YEAR 
TH 204 Fund. of Acting IL... 5 TH 205 Fund. of Acting IL............5 TH 206 Fund. of Acting Il. e 
TH 201 Theatre Artist in TH 207 Stage Make-up... J EH 225 English Lil... 
SOC cene PG 212 173 An History. cse = 
PA 216 Philosophies of Man..... 3 EH 254 English Lit... 3 TH 309 Costume... iiaee 71 
EH 253 English Lit... J AT 172 AM History.seuuee3 MU 201, 373, 0r 374 3 
AT 324 Art History eel TH 199 Theate Lab... sos 2 TH 199 Theatre Lab, |o r 
TH 199 Theatre Lab... 2 TH 100 Convocation... 0 TH 100 Convocation... ===" 
TH 100 Convocation eere 0 
THIRD YEAR 
TH MM Fund. of Stage EH 361 Hist. of Eng. Dràma... 5 Elective (Social or 1 
Design.......—.4..— 5 indy Elective (Social or Nat. Sci.).......... — 
Elective (Social or NE, ETE aos nen coe are VN TH Theatre Elective... 
Nat. Seijan TH 302 Theatre in West. TH 306 Design in Th Il or j 
TH 301 Theatre in West, Civilization ........ n TH 323 Costume Patterning.» 
Civilization ............... wed TH 308 Design in Th Lor TH 303 Theatre in West. J 
TH 321 Costume History or TH 322 Costume Design ..0....3 Civilization sss — 
TH 326 Stage Lighting... ......3 TH 11! Theatre Practice.............. | TH !0! Theatre Practice... 
TH 111 Theatre Practice............ i TH 100 Convocation..............0 TH 100 Convocation... om " 
TH 100 Convocation... 0 
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First Quarter 
EM 451 Shakespeare.................... 5 TH 
TH Theatre Elective .............. 5 EH 
TH 401 Play Analysis ................. 3 TH 
TH 404 Directing I ................sss 3 TH 
TH 111 Theatre Practice.............. 1 TH 
TH 100 Convocation ................... 0 


FOURTH YEAR 


Second Quarter 

Theatre Elective .............. 
452 Shakespeare.................... 
405 Directing Il.................... 
111 Theatre Practice.............. 
100 Convocation ................... 


TOTAL—206 QUARTER HOURS 


EH 
EH 


TH 
TH 


TH 
TH 


353 
492 


406 
414 


75 


Third Quarter 
Contemporary Drama 

or 

American Drama ............ 5 
Theatre Elective .............. 5 
Diecdiing UL —— 3 
Mod. Theatre 
Backgrounds................... 3 
Theatre Practice.............. 1 
CONVOCATION .................-. 0 


Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for 12 hours of general electives. 


la m co bla m 
VTTTITTIÀA 





School of Arts and Sciences 


EpwARD H. Hoses, Dean 

LESLIE C. CAMPBELL, Associate Dean 

GERALD W. JOHNSON, Assistant Dean 
THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES is the oldest and largest school in Auburn 
University. Three academic areas—humanities, physical sciences, and social 
sciences—are represented by the School's 14 departments— Chemistry, English, 
Foreign Languages, Geology, History, Journalism, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, 
Political Science, Psychology, Religion, Sociology, and Speech Communication. 

In the School of Arts and Sciences a student can gain a broad general education 
and also acquire depth in the particular field in which he majors. This combination 
equips him with a strong foundation for post-baccalaureate specialization in graduate 
studies or professional schools. A further function of this school is to provide courses 
Which are needed by students of all other instructional divisions. 


Four-year bachelor's degree programs are offered in three areas: 

1. The General Curriculum offers options in 19 major fields, with a wide choice 
of minors available both within the School of Arts and Sciences and in other schools of 
the University, 

2. Pre-professional Programs are offered in pre-law, pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, 
pre-optometry, pre-hospital administration, pre-occupational therapy, pre-physical 

lerapy, pre-pharmacy, and pre-veterinary medicine. 

3. Special Curricula are available in chemistry, criminal justice, geology, 
— technology, mathematics, physics, applied physics, and public administra- 
ion. 

Embodied in these curricula are the requirements of the University-wide Liberal 
Education Program. 


Advisory Services for Students 


Thehead of the department (or his designee) in which the student majors becomes the 

student's adviser and is charged with outlining the student's major and minor work. 

The Office of the Dean, however, provides counseling services to the student before he 
lares a major. For pre-professional students, counseling on professional school 

mission tests, admissions requirements and other such matters is provided as 
ows: 


Chairman, Premedical- Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Optometry, 
Predental Advisory Pre-Hospital Administration, Pre-Occupational 
Committee Therapy, Pre-Physical Therapy 

Pre-Hospital and 

Health Services 

Administration Adviser Pre-Hospital Administration 

Pre-Law Adviser Pre-Law 

Pre-Veterinary Medi- 

Cine Adviser Pre-Veterinary Medicine 
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Advisory services for Special Curricula and for the Teacher Education Program 
are provided by the appropriate departments. 


Teacher Education 


Through the Dual Objectives Program a student in the School of Arts and Sciences may 
prepare for a career as a secondary school teacher with a major in art, biology, 
chemistry, economics, English, foreign language, geography, history, mathematics, 
physics, political science, speech communication, or sociology. 

Admission to the Teacher Education Program is open to students registered in the 
School of Arts and Sciences to the same extent that it is open to students registered in 
the School of Education. Upon completion of all requirements of both the Teacher 
Education Program and the General Curriculum, the Dean of the School of Education 
will recommend to the appropriate State Department of Education that a professional 
certificate be issued. 


Students who wish to engage in junior high or senior high school teaching are 
encouraged to identify this objective as soon as possible in their four-year under- 
graduate work. They will be counseled by a professional education adviser in the 
School of Education and an academic adviser in the School of Arts and Sciences. 


Cooperative Education Programs 


Cooperative Education Programs which give students an opportunity to integrate their 
academic training with work experience are offered in mathematics, physics, appli 
physics, political science, and psychology. Students alternate each quarter between 
school and a work assignment provided through the Director of the Cooperative 
Education Program. 


Graduate Degrees 


Master of Arts degrees are offered in English, history, political science, sociology, 
Spanish, and speech communication. Master of Science degrees are offered in 
chemistry, mathematics, physics, and psychology. A special degree, Master 0! 
Hispanic Studies, is offered by the Department of Foreign Languages. The School of 
Arts and Sciences participates in the offering of an interdisciplinary degree, Master 
Arts in College Teaching. Doctor of Philosophy degrees are offered in chemistry, 
English, history, mathematics, physics, and psychology. ‘Degree programs are 
described in the Graduate School Bulletin. 
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The General Curriculum (GC) 


The General Curriculum is designed to broaden the student intellectually through the 
humanities and the natural and social sciences. Nineteen majors are available under 
this curriculum. (See pages 79-83.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third rter 
Foreign Language" .......... 5 FL Foreign Language" ..........5 FL Foreign Language". s.. 5 
Group Req, |... dS Group Reg. 1... 3-5 Group Req. 1 ............... 3-5 
EH 101 English Comp... sss 3 EH 102 English Comp ................ 3 EH 103 English Comp... 3 
HY 101 World History, 0.00.03 HY 102 World History.................3 HY 103 World History:.....0...3 
ROTC or Elective............ 1 ROTC or Elective............ 1 ROTC or Elective.,.......... 1 
PE Physical Education........... 1 PE Physical Education.......... 1 PE Physical Education.......... | 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PO 209 American Govi........ 49 PO 210 State & Local Govi......5 SY 201 intr SOCO datas w- 
Group Req. I ............s 3-5 Group Req. I .........3-5 Group Req. Il ois. 3-5 
Group Req. III................5 Group Req. 5 Group Reg, IV... 3-5 
EH Literature"? e ao 1 EH Literature** ...........sss- eT dn Literature"* ...ceriscassenrerees 3 
ROTC or Elective............ l ROTC or Elective............ 1 ROTC or Elective. sisis 1 


*A foreign language through the first year sequence as a minimum. (See page 237.) 
"EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 


During the junior and senior years the student is to complete his major requirements of at least 35 hours, two minors of at least 
—— à double minor of at least 30 hours), and elective to total 201 hours. All major and minor courses are to be 
or above. 


TOTAL—201 QUARTER HOURS 


Group Requisite |. The student should take: 
(1) mathematics courses which are requisites to his major program; or 
N) MH 140 and 161, or MH 160-161; or 


3) one mathematics course (100, 140, 160, or 161), plus one natural science course; oF 


(4) ne mathematics course (100, 140, 160, 161) or one natural science course, plus two philosophy courses (202, 210, 
, 212, 214, 216), 


GROUP Requisire H. This three-course group allows the student to do one or more of the following: 

H) take courses which are prerequisites to his major; 

(2) take FED courses which are required in the dual objectives program; 

(3) take 200-level or 300-level courses to satisfy requirements in a declared major or a tentative major, or minor. 


10 Grove Requisite Ili. A minimum of 10 hours in one science, including corresponding laboratories, from the following: BI 
2102: 101-103, 101-104, CH 101-102-104, 103-104, GL 101-102, 101-103, 102-103, 110 and 103, PS 205-206, or PS 


Grour Requisite IV. A course (3-5 hours) in art, economics (preferably 206), journalism, (preferably 220), music, 
_ religion, speech communication, or theatre. 


Majors and Minors in the General Curriculum 


A student undecided about a major may delay declaring one until the end of his fifth 
Quarter. Before a major is declared, his curriculum will be identified by the symbol GC 
(General Curriculum). As soon as he is reasonably certain, however, he should declare 
Is major from the following, and identify it by the appropriate departmental symbol. 
page 83.) Students should consult with their advisers regularly to plan their major 
Work, clear prerequisites, and take their major courses according to departmental 
schedule, A minimum of 35 hours is required in each major. All courses must normally 
be numbered 200 or above. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS: Art, Comparative Literature, English, Foreign Language, 
logy, History, Journalism, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, Social 
ork, Sociology, and Speech Communication. 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE: Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Geography, Mathematics, 
and Physics. 


Since some of the above majors require alignment of courses beginning in the 
freshman and sophomore years, it is important that the student be alert early in his 
college career to all of the requirements of his major. 


MINORS: Students will select two minors (minimum of 15 hours credit in each) of 
one double minor (minimum of 30 hours credit) from the following: anthropology, 
architecture, art, botany, chemistry, economics, English, foreign language, geography, 
geology, history, journalism, criminal justice, mathematics, music, philosophy, 
physical education, physics, political science, psychology, religion, sociology, speech 
communication, theatre, zoology, and additional approved subjects in the Schools of 
Agriculture, Business, Education, Engineering, or Home Economics. Minor courses 
must normally be numbered 200 or above. Selected courses at the 100-level are, 
however, included in art, music, and theatre; for requirements in these fields, the 
student should see his adviser, A student cannot major and minor in the same field 
(except in foreign language; see page B1). 

THE ART MAJOR. The Arts and Sciences student selecting an art major will take AT 
111-112-113 and 121-122-123 among his requisites and electives, The major will 
include AT 231, 232 or 333; AT 241, 242 or 343; AT 251, 252 or 353; and AT 
371-372-373, plus 15 additional hours in art courses at the 200-level or above as 
approved by his adviser. (See also curricula in Visual Arts in the School of Architecture 
and Fine Arts.) 

THE BioLOGY MAJOR. The Arts and Sciences student selecting a major in biology 
will take BI 101-102-103, CH 103-104-105 or 111-112-113, including labs, and MH 
160-161 among his requísites; and CH 207-208-209 including labs, PS 205-206 
among his requisites or on his minors. The major will include BY 300, 306, 406, ZY 
300 and 310 plus 10 additional hours to be chosen from the following: BY 309, 405, 
410, 411, 413, 414, 415, 416, ZY 301, 302, 303, 304, 306, 308, 401, 409, 411, 420, 
421, 422, 424, and 450. (See also Special Curricula in Biological Sciences in the 
School of Agriculture.) 

THE CHEMISTRY MAJOR. A chemistry major in the General Curriculum will take CH 
103-104-105 and labs (or 111-112-113), MH 160-161-162 among his requisites; and 
PS 205-206 (or 220-221-222) among his requisites or on a minor. The major will 
include CH 204-205, 207-208-209 and labs, plus 10 additional hours of chemistry of 
the 300-400-level. (See also Special Curriculum in Chemistry.) 


THE COMPARATIVE LITERATURE MAJOR. Students selecting a major in comparative 
literature will take (a) EH 260-261-262; (b) 25 hours from among the following courses 
in comparative literature or literature in translation: EH 312, 320, 340, 353, 360, 410, 
471, and 475, FL 371, 372, and 373; (c) 10 hours of English literature numbered 
300-level or above, or in the literature of a second foreign language if the student ca" 
demonstrate proficiency in that language; (d) a double minor in one foreign language 
including five 3-hour courses at the 300-and 400-level. 

THE ECONOMICS MAJOR. The Arts and Sciences student selecting a major if 
economics should take EC 200 and 202 during his sophomore year and, in addition, 3 
minimum of 35 hours of economics including EC 451, 454, and 456, EC 206 canno! 
count toward the major. (See also Curriculum in Economics in the School of Business! 

THE ENGLISH MAJOR. The major will take EH 253-254-255, 20 hours of one foreign 
language, and five hours of history (English or European). In addition, the studen! 
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should work out a balanced program with his English faculty adviser. This program 
should include: (a) EH 390, 401, or 441; (b) three courses selected from different 
periods, each of the three emphasizing a different type of literature (i.e. fiction, poetry, 
drama); (c) three survey or period courses dealing with the literature of different ages. 


THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE MAJOR. A major will consist of 35 hours in one language at 
à level higher than the initial three quarters (15 hours) offered by the Department of 
Foreign Languages. FL 334, 335, and 336 will be required of all Spanish majors unless 
waived by the department. A minor will consist of 15 hours in one language at a level 
higher than the initial three quarters (15 hours). A student may major in one foreign 
language and minor in one other. Ordinarily no more than 80 hours of foreign 
languages may be used toward a bachelor's degree. However, students majoring in 
one language and minoring in another may count toward their bachelor's degree 
(beyond the 80 hours) the number of hours they have received in foreign languages 


through advanced placement to a maximum of 15. For advanced placement, see page 
237, 


THE GEOGRAPHY Major. A majorin geography will take EC 206, GY 102, 201, 203 
and MH 160-161 during the freshman and sophomore years. EH 260-261-262 and HY 
204-205-206 are recommended, During the junior and senior years a major will take 
EH 304, either BY 401 or SY 220 and an additional 35 hours of geography to include 
GY 305, 340, 400, 404, plus 15 other hours of 300-400 level geography courses. 
ney fields of study will be chosen with the counsel and consent of the departmental 

viser, 


THe GEOLOGY MAJOR. A major in geology will take (1) a minimum of 35 hours in 
geology courses numbered at the 200-level or above, (2) mathematics through MH 
163, and (3) a minimum of one year each in two of the following: (a) biological 
sciences, (b) chemistry, or (c) physics (students selecting the sequence PS 220-221- 
222 should also take MH 264). Minor sequences should be chosen with the advice and 
consent of the departmental adviser so as to strengthen the student's major field and/or 
area of intended specialization in employment after graduation. (See also Special 
Curriculum in Geology.) 


THe History MAJOR. Prerequisites are HY 101-102-103. In addition, the major 
must include HY 201-202 and at least 25 hours of history courses numbered at the 
300-level or above. The student should consult the History Department each quarter 
of his junior and senior years regarding completion of his major and minor fields. 


THE JOURNALISM Major. Forty-one hours of course work in journalism are 
required. Majors must take |M 221, 223, 224, 321, 322, 323, 421, 465, 485, and 
422-423 or 425. Students majoring or minoring in journalism should consult the 
journalism faculty about their programs of study. JM 221 should be scheduled during 
the sophomore year. 


THE MATHEMATICS Major, A mathematics major in the General Curriculum should 
lake MH 160 or 161, as appropriate, during his first quarter and complete the freshman 
Calculus sequence MH 161-162-163 as early in his program as possible. He then will 
meet his major requirements by following one of two plans. Plan I is oriented toward 
theoretical mathematics and under it a student must take the courses MH 264, 265, 
266, 331-332, 420-421, plus two additional approved upper-division mathematics 
Courses. This plan may be used to prepare for graduate study in mathematics. Under 
Plan Il a student must take MH 264, 265, 266, 331, 418, 420, 460, 467, plus one 
additional approved upper-division course. This program provides appropriate 
Preparation in mathematics for a computer-related career. A suitable minor may be 
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based on courses taught in the School of Engineering. A mathematics minor may not 
include courses numbered in the 280's or 480's. (See also Special Curriculum in 
Mathematics.) 


THE PHiLOSOPHY Major. Normally a major will take PA 210, 211, and 214 during 
his freshman or sophomore year. With approval PA 370 may be substituted for PA 211, 
and PA 202 for PA 214. In addition the major will include 35 hours of philosophy of 
which 15 hours must be taken in the history sequence PA 333-334-335. With approval 
PA 470 or 475 may be substituted for PA 333; PA 482, 484, or 490 for PA 334; and 
380, 402, 413, 432, 480, or 491 for PA 335. The remaining 20 hours of work, tailored 
with departmental approval to individual interests, must be taken in courses at of 
above the 300-level. At least 15 of the 35 hours should be taken at the 400-level. 


THE Physics MAJOR. A physics major in the General Curriculum will take 
mathematics through MH 163 in his freshman and sophomore years, and MH 264 
among his electives or on a minor. IE 204 is to be taken in the sophomore year. While 
not required, MH 265 is recommended during his junior year. Ten hours in another 
natural science (with laboratory) must be completed. The major will include PS 
205-206, and 210 (or PS 220-221-222, and 320), PS 215, 300, 301 or 302, 303 or 304, 
and 305. Students electing a minor in physics will take PS 205, 206, and 210, (or PS 
220, 221, 222, and 320). (See also Special Curricula in Physics and Applied Physics.) 


THE POLITICAL SCIENCE MAJOR. The major consists of 35 hours of political science 
beyond PO 210; a minimum of one mathematics course selected from MH 100, 140, 
160 or 161; at least 10 hours of credit at the 400-level. Majors are advised to take PO 
300. 


THE PsycHoLtocy Major. A major will take at least 41 hours of psychology which 
will include PG 211-212, 215, at least three courses of experimental psychology, and 
four psychology courses at the 400-level. 


THE SociaL Work MAJOR. This major is designed to prepare students for (1) 
immediate employment in those social welfare positions which do not require a 
professional social work education at the graduate level, and (2) admission to graduate 
professional schools in social work. Admission to this major requires written approva 
of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology. The major requires beyond SY 201: 
(1) the following courses in the major: SW 352, 375 and 380 followed by SW 406, 407, 
475, SY 220, 370, and SW 420; and (2) a double minor of 30 hours comprised of 
approved courses in family and child development or psychology; or a minor I^ 
sociology and anthropology plus one outside minor. 


THE SOCIOLOGY MAJOR. A major consists of a minimum of 40 hours in sociology, 
anthropology, and social work, following SY 201. These courses must include ANT 
203, SY 220, 309 or 402 and 370 or RSY 370. In the selection of the remaining 
sociology courses to complete the major, the student is encouraged to consult wit 
faculty advisers in the department so as to take those courses most helpful for the 
attainment of the student's particular objectives. 

THE SPEECH COMMUNICATION MAJOR. The areas of speech communication are (à 
fundamentals, (b) public address, (c) interpretation, (d) mass communication, (& 
speech pathology and audiology, and (f) group communication. A student may electto 
pursue a general course of study by taking SC 200, 201, 202 and 25 additional hours 
with at least one course in the areas of c, d, e, and f; or he may emphasize speec 
pathology and audiology by taking SC 200, 201, 202 and 25 additional hours 
primarily in area e; or he may emphasize mass communication by taking SC 200, 201, 
202, 230, 235, 234, or 338, 436 or 438 or 439, and five hours in area c or f. Fo! 
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certification by the American Speech and Hearing Association in the area of Speech 
Pathology and/or Audiology, a master's degree is required. 


East-European and Russian Studies Program 


A student enrolled in the General Curriculum and majoring in history (GHY), 
philosophy (GPA) or political science (GPO) may elect the East-European and Russian 
Studies Program. Upon completion of this program and earning a bachelor's degree, 
the achievement will be noted in the student's transcript. 


The student will be advised in the program by the Chairman of the Committee on 
East-European/Russian and Asian Studies as well as by the departmental adviser. The 
Committee Chairman should be consulted regarding the requirements and should be 
notified by the student of his intentions of entering the program. 


Symbols for Majors 


The first letter in each symbol identifies the curriculum; the last two letters indicate the 
major. 


General Pre- Pre- Pre- Pre- Pre- 





Majors Curriculum | Pre-Law Dentistry Medicine Optometry Hosp. Adm. Vet, Med. 
Undeclared GC PL PD PM OP HA PV 
Art GAT 
Biology GBI LBI DBI MBI OBI HBI 
Chemistry GCH LCH DCH MCH OCH HCH 
Comparative Lit. GCL LCL DCL MCL OCL HCL 
mics GEC LEC DEC MEC OEC HEC VEC 

English GEH LEH DEH MEH OEH HEH VEH 
Foreign Lang. GFL LFL DFL MFL OFL HFL VFL 
Geography GGY . LGY OGY | MGY OGY  HGY VGY 
Geology GG. EA DGL "M6GL  OGL HG 
History GHY  LHY DHY | MHY OHY HHY  VHY 
lournalism GJM LJM DIM MIM OJM HIM VIM 
Mathematics GMH LMH DMH MMH OMH HMH  VMH 
Philosophy GPA LPA DPA MPA OPA HPA VPA 
Physics GPS LPS DPS MPS OPS HPS 
Political Science GPO LPO DPO MPO OPO HPO VPO 

chology GPG LPG DPG MPG OPG HPG VPG 
Social Work GSW 

iology GSY LSY DSY MSY OSY HSY VSY 
Speech Comm. GSC LSC DSC MSC OSC HSC VSC 


Pre-Professicnal Curricula 


Pre-professional programs are offered in pre-law, pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, pre- 
Optometry, pre-hospital administration, pre-occupational therapy, pre-physical 
tapy, pre-pharmacy, and pre-veterinary medicine. 


Curriculum in Pre-Law (PL) 


The pre-law curriculum is designed to prepare students for accredited professional law 
Schools, most of which require for admission a bachelor's degree, a good scholastic 
'écord, and a good score on the national Law School Admission Test. The pre-law 
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student should take the LSAT at least nine months ahead of the date he expects to enter 
law school. 


A pre-law student who gains admission into an accredited law school short of a 
degree may obtain a combination bachelor’s degree by completing the first three years 
of this curriculum (including the special requirements listed below) and the freshman 
year of law school, 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
The student will follow the General Curriculum and will take EC 200 as one course in Group Requisite n 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 


During the junior and senior years, the pre-law student should complete his major requirements of at least 35 hours, two minón dt 
al least 15 hours each, or a double minor of at least 30 hours, and additional work to total 201 hours. He should take EC 202, AGF 
215, EH 190, HY 306, 471, PO 401 oF 402, and SC 202 or 311 in his major, minor, requisites, or electives. Recommended if 
addition to these are SC 278 and an additional course in political science. 


TOTAL—201 QUARTER HOURS 
É 


Major in the Pre-Law Curriculum 


The Pre-Law Adviser will guide the student concerning law school admission 
requirements, and the department in which the student majors will advise him in his 
major work. Majors are: 


BACHELOR OF Arts: English, Comparative Literature, Foreign Language, Geology, 
History, Journalism, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, 
Speech Communication. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE: Accounting, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Geography, 
Mathematics, and Physics. 


A student, upon selection of a major, should check requirements and utilize 
Group Requisites |, II, III, and IV as much as possible to clear lower level requisites 
during his freshman and sophomore years. (See Symbols for Majors on page 83.) 


Curriculum in Pre-Dentistry (PD), Pre-Medicine (PM), 
and Pre-Optometry (OP) 


This curriculum leads to a Bachelor of Science degree and is designed to prepare 
students for medical, dental, and optometry schools. The requirements are Ven 
exacting and demand high scholastic competence and performance. Students mus 
strive for a B-plus four-year college record to attain good promise of being selected 

a professional school. 


Completion of this curriculum does not guarantee admission to a professional 
school of dentistry, medicine, or optometry. Competition for admission to t 
professional schools is keen with the number of qualified applicants exceeding! 
number of places available. 


The bachelor's degree is required by most dental and medical schools ! 
admission; however, should an outstanding student gain admission to a dental 9 
medical school prior to graduation, he may receive a combination B.S. degree! 
completing successfully the first nine quarters of this curriculum, including the spec! 
requirements listed as (a) under the junior and senior years below, a total of 157 
quarter hours, and the freshman year of professional school. 


Students with outstanding records who are able to gain admission to a 
accredited school of optometry before graduation may qualify for the combinatio" 
B.S. degree by one of the following methods: (1) completing successfully the first nint 
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quarters of this curriculum including the special requirements listed as (a) under junior 
and senior years below, a total of 157 quarter hours, plus the freshman year of 
professional optometry school; or (2) completing successfully the first two years of this 


curriculum, a total of 111 quarter hours, plus three years of professional optometry 
school, 


The Pre-dental-Pre-medical Advisory Committee will guide the student concern- 
ing professional school admission requirements, but the department in which the 
student majors will guide him in his major work. A student in pre-dentistry or 
pre-medicine should take the national Dental Aptitude Test or the Medical College 
Admission Test at least a year in advance of the date he plans to enter professional 
school, and follow with an application to the professional school of his choice. The 
student should seek information from the Pre-dental-Pre-medical Advisory Commit- 
lee concerning procedures he must follow to obtain the necessary committee 
evaluation and recommendation to the professional school to which he seeks 
admission early in his junior year. Forms and instructions are available in the office of 
the Dean of Arts and Sciences. 


The Pre-Optometry student should write for an official bulletin from each of the 
professional schools of his choice during his freshman year, and discuss with the 
Pre-Optometry Adviser any special requirements of those particular schools. He 
should take the Optometry College Admission Test and make official application for 
admission to the professional schools about a year in advance of the expected date of 
Matriculation, 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
s First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 111. General Chemistry..........5 CH 112 General Chemustry........-5 CH 113 General Chemistry,.........5 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cali... $ MH 162 An Geom. & Cal MH. 163. An. Geom. & Cal. 3 
EH 101 English Comp | FH t02 English Comp. «3. EH 103 English Comp. s 3 
MY 100 World History. cack HY 102 World HEIO- HY 103. World History. 
Pt ROTC ot Elective......... J ROTC or Elective...,......1 ROTC or Elective............ I 
Physical Education... t ^ PE Physical Educalion.......... y! E Physical Education.......... ] 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
a, 10} Prin Biol & Lab... 5 Bl 102 Plant Biol & tabo.. 5 Bi 103 Animal Biol. & Lab.....5 
207 Organic Chem CH 208 Organic Chem, CH 209 Organic Chemistry... ....5 
LloDUMRA E E e Taree d PS 210 Modern Physics .........-5 
205 Inir, Physics esee 5 PS 206 Intr. Physics eee EH Literature* ., eee 3 
EH Literature". see ROTC or Flective........... ] 
ROTC or Elective..........1 ROTC or Elective....... s. ! 


"TH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262, 
The student must declare a major by the end of his sixth quarter. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 


During the junior and senior years the student will complete the follow special requirements: (a) CH 204 and Lab*, CH 
16 0 407-408, EH 390, PG 211, 212, PO 209, SY 201, an — PO ar SY course, ZY 300, 302, one 200-level philosophy 
22 — preferably PA 218, and (b) the requirements of his major which is to be selected from those listed under Symbols for Majors 

83, Other recommended courses are ANT 203, ANT 207, AT 122, BY 300, EC 200, 202, FL through the first —— 
Y ist vear sequence as à minimum (see page 237), GL 101, 102, HY 306, IE 204, MH 264, 265, PG 330, SC 111,5Y 202, ZY 
» 10, 420, 424, and/or 300-400-level courses in English. history, philosophy, political science, and sociology. 


"CH 204 and lab are requisite when the professional school to which the student applies requires them. 


TOTAL—209 QUARTER HOURS 


A student should become acquainted with the requirements for his major (see 
Page 79) to begin as early as possible the alignment of courses required. 


Curriculum in Pre-Hospital and Health Services Administration (HA) 


This curriculum, leading to a Bachelor of Science degree, is designed to prepare 
Students for admission to graduate schools of health services administration which 
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include such fields as hospital administration, health planning, rehabilitation, nursing 
homes, governmental health services, mental retardation, mental health, and health 
association work. Opportunities for graduate training are available in some of these 
areas through the Ph.D. level, especially for students interested in careers in research 
and teaching. i 


The student should strive for a college record of B or higher to attain reasonable 
promise of being admitted to a graduate program in the professional school of his 
choice. Completion of this curriculum does not guarantee admission to a professiond 
school of hospital administration. Competition for admission to the professional 
schools is keen with the number of qualified applicants exceeding the number ol 
places available. 


The Pre-Hospital and Health Services Administration Adviser will guide the 
student in curriculum matters and admission requirements to professional schools ol 
hospital administration, but the department in which he majors will guide him in his 
major work. The student should write for an official bulletin from each of the 
professional schools of his choice or from the Association of University Programs ff 
Hospital Administration during his freshman year or as soon thereafter as possible a 
discuss with his adviser any special requirements of those particular schools. He 
should take the appropriate Graduate Record Examination and make application fot 
admission to the professional schools of his choice about a year in advance of 
expected date of matriculation. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
Bi 101 Prin. Biol. & Lab....,.,.5 Bl 104 Biol: Human Affairs ........ 5 PO 209 American Govt, ... — 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig s. 5 Group Reg. LL... 5 Group Req. Wh iss AM 
EH 10! English Comp. ..............5 EH 102 English Comp.................3 EH 103 English Comp. eres r 
HY 101 World History... 3 HY 102 World Mistoty.ccccocd HY 103. World History... l 
ROTC or Elecuve............] ROTC or Elective............ ! ROTC or Elective, 
PE Physical Education.......... | Pt Physical Education.......... j pE Physical Education. == 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 Economicst......n..0.5 EC 202 Economics WW..............5 EC 274 Bus. & Econ. Stab... - 
ACF 21! Prin. of Accounting....... 4 ACF 212 Prin. of Accounting.......4 SY 201 Inir. Sociology .. } 
Group Reg, H0..........9.— PG 2M. Psychology sse 5 PG 212 Psychology — 
EH URINE ene 31s 'EM LEDET — 3 EH Literature"... onm 
ROTC or Elective............ ! ROTC on Elective.......1 ROTC or fHective m 


"EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262 
The student must declare a major by the end of his sixth quarter 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 


During the junior and senior years the student will complete the followin ial requirements: (a) MN 110, 341, 346, PO 
325, 401 or 402, SY 418, and (b) the requirements of his major to be selected es those listed under Symbols for Majors of 
B3. Other recommended courses are ACF 310, 311, 412, 320, 410, ANT 203, EC 350, 360, 444, 445, 451, 454, 456, 460, M 
465, 485, EH 141, 357, 358, FL through the first twa quarters of the first year sequence as à minimum (see page 2171 i£ 201, M 
207, 342, 440, 442, 449, 481. 482, 331, 435, 436, PA 202, 210, 211, 212, 214, 216, 218, 370, 415, "d PG 310, 461 
210, 323, 331, 402, SY 202, 204, 304, 309, 110, 411, 401, 402. 404, 405. 408. ZY 250 and 25! 


TOTAL—203 QUARTER HOURS 


GROUP REQUISITES 


Grour Requisite | MH 161 or 151 
Gaour Requisite H. A 200-level philosophy course 
GROUP Requisite HI. EH 345 or 390 or SC 311. 


A student should become acquainted with the requirements for his major ta begin as early as possible the alignment 4 
courses required 


Curriculum in Pre-Occupational Therapy (OT) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for admission to professional schools 
of occupational therapy. The student should strive for a good college record to attain 
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reasonable promise of being selected by the professional school of his choice. 
Completion of this curriculum does not guarantee admission to a professional school 
of occupational therapy. Competition for admission to the professional schools is keen 
with the number of qualified applicants exceeding the number of places available. 


The Pre-Occupational Therapy Adviser will guide students in curriculum matters 
and professional school admission requirements. The student should write for official 
bulletins from the professional schools of his choice early in his freshman year and 
discuss with his Adviser any special requirements of those particular schools. He 
should make official application for admission to the professional schools about a year 
in advance of the expected date of matriculation. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
BY 101 Prin Biol & Lab.......5.— ZY 250 Human Anatomy..«.5 PG 211 Gen. Psychology... 
Group Rech 5 PO 209 American GOVE ....... 5 ZY 251 Physiology ...... 5 
EH 101 English Comp. se EH 102 English Comp. ...... e 3 EH 103 English Conp. J 
PA 21! Intr. Ded. Logic esen PA 212. Intr. Scient: Reas......003 FECE WE PA —— 3 
ROTC* or Elective .......... | ROTC” or Elective .......... 1 ROTC* or Elective s.l 
PE Physical Education.......,.. | PE Physical Education..........! PE Physical Education.......... 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PG 212 Piychology oe 3 SY 202 Social Problems..........: Rs SY 220 Státislics.. eem 5 
SY 201 Intr Sociology sasssa PG 330 Social Psychology..........- 4 Group Req. 5 
5C 31! Public Speaking. ccc 5 Elective....iee enne dS Elective... eren 35 
EH 260 Literature ........en 3 EH 261 Literature irinin 3 EH 262 Literature ., 0... ccrecereenreee 3 
ROTC* or Elective .,........ 1 ROTC* or Elective... I ROTC* or Elective .......... 1 


"Students not taking Basic ROTC will substitute PO 209 and a one-hour elective. 
TOTAL-107 QUARTER HOURS 


GROUP REQUISITES 


GaouP Requisite |. AT 112 or 121 
Group RrQuisirt II. An approved course in psychology 
RECOMMENDED ELectives: ANT 203, HPR 385, 485, PA 218, SY 204, 302, 312. 


de Students who continue beyond the sophomore year should select courses from alternate group isites and recommended 
ctives listed above, subject to additional specific requirements of the chosen professional schools. Also recommended are one 
OF more 200-level courses in philosophy and other courses in the humanities and social sciences. 


Curriculum in Pre-Physical Therapy (PT) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for admission to professional schools 
of physical therapy. The student should strive for a good college record to attain 
reasonable promise of being selected by the professional school of his choice. 


The Pre-Physical Therapy Adviser will guide students in curriculum matters and 
Professional school admission requirements. The student should write for official 
ulletins from the physical therapy schools of his choice early in his freshman year and 
iscuss with his adviser any special requirements of these particular schools. He 
should make official application for admission to the professional schools about a year 
In advance of the expected date of matriculation. Completion of this curriculum does 
not guarantee admission to a professional school of physical therapy. Competition for 
admission to the professional schools is very keen with the number of qualified 
applicants exceeding the number of places available. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First er Second Quarter Third Quarter 
sad T Fund. Chem. & Lab... 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. & Lab.. 5 CH 203 Organic Chemistry..........5 
EH fe Pre-Cal, w, Trig... 5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal........... 5 Group REG. 1... 3-5 
0! English Comp. ......... vod EH 102 English Comp. ... e 3 EH 103 English Comp rreri 3 
Group Requisite l... 3-5 Group Requisite l. .......3-5 Elective.............. 345 
Pr ROTC" or Elective .......... 1 ROTC" or Elective ..........! ROTC* or Elective ,......... L 


Physical Education.......... ! PE Physical Education..........! Pt Physical Education..........! 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
Bl 101 Prin. Biol. & Lab... 5 Bi 1703 Animal Biol. & Lab... 5 PG 215 Quantitative Methods.....5 
PG 211 Psychology ——— 5 PG 212 Psychology Jani 3 Group REQ. 1. 3-5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics ss 5 PS 206 Inir. Physics....................5 Elective... sus see 
EH 260 Literature ....,,...0.......3 EH 261 Literature ees EH 262 Literature sessi 
ROTC* or Elective us] ROTC* or Elective. 1 ROTC” or Elective l 


*Students not taking Basic ROTC will substitute PO 209 and a one-hour elective 
TOTAL— 107 QUARTER HOURS 


fé Group REQUISITE LA minimum of nine hours m art, foreign language, (fifth quarter or above), music, philosophy, religion, a 
theatre. 


Students who continue beyond the sophomore vear should select courses in the humanities and social sciences. subject © 
additional specific requirements of the chosen professional schools. Especially recommended are ANT 203, PA 218, PO 210, SY 
201, ZY 301, 302, andor a 200-level course in philosophy, 


Curriculum in Pre-Pharmacy (PPY) 


The curriculum in pre-pharmacy is designed to meet the requirements for admission o 
the Auburn University School of Pharmacy, which is fully accredited by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education. Complete information about the professional 
curriculum in pharmacy may be found on page 154. 


To gain admission to the professional curriculum, a student must complete the 
basic two-year requirements below with a 1.00 (C) average or better and receive 
approval of his application for admission by the Admissions Committee of the School 
of Pharmacy. A student who does not qualify for admission to the School of Pharmacy 
after completion of eight quarters in pre-pharmacy at Auburn University but who 
meets University continuation in residence requirements may continue to register In 
pre-pharmacy only by special permission of the Deans of Pharmacy and Arts and 
Sciences. Completion of this curriculum does not guarantee admission to à 
professional school of pharmacy. Competition for admission to the professional 
schools is keen with the number of qualified applicants exceeding the number ol 
places available. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Que Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 103 Fund. Chem. & Lab........ 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. & Lab........ 5 Bi 101 Prin. Biol. & Lab... 
Mà i eai po pO ; MH 161 * Geom * & Cal...........5 CH 105 Fund. Chem. & Lab... 
n Qmp. — 1 ish Comp. sss 3 H 103 English Comp. sm 
HY 101 World History................. 3 HY 102 Werid History... 3 HY 103 werd —— uae 
ROTC or Elective............ 1 ROTC or Elective...........1 ROTC or Elective. sono] 
PE Physical Education......,... | PE Physical Education... PE Physical Education.....-= ! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Bi 102 Plant Biol. & Lab... 5. BI 103 Animal Biol. & Làb.....5 CH 204 An. Chem. & Lab... 
CH 207 Organic Chem. CH 208 Organic Chem. PS 206 intr, Physics... - 
ro NOS. — n 5 OFC NR — a5 Group Req, Íl... t3 
Group Reg. 1... 35 PS 205 Intr. A sagt ASN Group Reg IM ..........93 
PY 101 History and Orient.......... 3 Group REG. I........—..-5 ROTC or Élective....... 
ROTC or Elective... 1 ROTC or Elective............ 1 
TOTAL—108 QUARTER HOURS 
GROUP REQUISITES 


The order in which three and five-hour group requisites are scheduled may be interchanged; these four courses are io 
selected from the subjects in Groups |, tl, and m listed below 

Grove Requisite |. A minimum of six hours of humanities and fine arts (including one or more courses of literature! to 
selected from the following: AR 360, AT 338, EH 253-254 or 260-261, EH 340, FL through the first two quarters of the first 
sequence as a minimum (see page 237), MU 373, 374. 


* Lo Requisite ll. A minimum of three hours of philosophy to be selected from the following: PA 202, 210, 211, 212,14 


GROUP Requisite lil. A minimum of three hours in the behavioral and social sciences to be selected from the followink m 
211, PO 209, 309, SY 201, 311. 
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Curriculum in Pre-Veterinary Medicine (PV) 


The pre-veterinary medicine curriculum at Auburn is open only to students who are 
bona fide residents of the State of Alabama. Minimum requirements for admission to 
the School of Veterinary Medicine are the first seven quarters as listed below (123 
quarter hours), 


The student will be guided by the Pre-Veterinary Medicine Advisers regarding 
preparation for admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine. Should he declare a 
major, he will also be advised by the department in which he majors. 


Applications for admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be 
submitted to the Dean of that school between January 15 and February 15 preceding 
the admission date. A minimum grade point average of 1.25 is required for admission; 
D grades in required academic courses are not acceptable. All course requirements 
must be completed by the end of the spring quarter preceding the date of admission, 
and all required courses in the physical and biological science categories must have 
been completed within six calendar years prior to the anticipated entrance date. 
Completion of this curriculum does not guarantee admission to a professional school 
of veterinary medicine. Competition for admission to the professional schools is keen 
with the number of qualified applicants exceeding the number of places available. (For 
further information, see School of Veterinary Medicine on page 196.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First quim Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CM 103 Fund. Chem. & Lab... 5. CM 104 Fund. Chem. & Lab... 5 Bl 101 Prin. Biol. & Lab..........5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. cocoon 5 MH 161 An. Geom, & Cal.......... 5 CH 105 Fund. Chem. & Lab........5 
EM 10! English COMp. sesen 3 EHS 702 English Comp. os. ð EH 103. English Comp. s... 3 
HY 10! World HIStory osne HY 102 World History... 3 HY 103 World History..............2 i 
ROTC or Elective...........1 ROTC or Elective,......... ! ROTC or Elective........... 1 
PE Physical Educatian..........1 PE Physical Education,,.......1 PE Physical Education... ) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Bi 103 Animal Biol. & Lab.........5 ADS 204 Anim, Biochem. PO 209 American Govt. ses 
CH 207 Organic Chem. B NGL eden mom ovo ded Group Req. 1... 5 
PS Y rm. EH 141 Medical Vocabulary* ......3 Gro Reg, iamen ataa 
205 Intr, Physics eee 5  €H 208 Organic Chem. ROTC or Elective............1 

ROTC or Elective... Qe 6a 

PS 206 Intr, Physics sse 5 

ROTC or Elective srel 

JUNIOR YEAR 
ZY 300 Genetics aa mds CH. 204 An. Chem. & Lab............ 5 CH 3 16 Phys. Chem. & Lab......... 5 
roup Req. I** .......00.5 FL. M Foreign Language «s 5 L Ih Foreign Language ......... 
m 302 Feeds and Feeding.......3 — PS 210 Modern Physics o $ Group Reg. Il .............3-5 
300 Gen. Microbiology .........5 Group Requisite M .........3 Group Reg. U3 
GROUP REQUISITES 


Grour Requisite |. These requisites must be earned in humanities and fine arts, and the social sciences to meet the Liberal 
Education requirements of the University. 


2g COUP REQUISITE I. ADS 200, ANT 203, AS 361, CH 205, 209, 316, EC 200, MN 341. 342, EH 253-254-255 or 
260-261-262, 350, 357, 358, 190, FL (see Degree Options below and page 237), HY 201, 202, MH 163, 264, PA 202, 210, 211. 
2. PH 301, PG 211. 212, PO 210 or 309 or 325, PS 210, SC 202, SY 201, ZY 404. 


in. Geour Requisite HI. These requisites are to be chosen from courses offered by the following departments: AR, BY, TH, EC, 
GY. HY. MU, PA, PG, PS, SC, SY, and ZY. EED 310 may also be taken. 


"Ten hours of foreign language may be substituted tor EH 141. 


= “Dere Ornions. Students in PV may obtain a Bachelor of Science degree by completing the first nine quarters of this 
iculum, including foreign language through the first year sequence, plus (1) successfully completing the freshman year of the 
Schoo ! of Veterinary icine, or (2) 40 hours of Group Requisite I and nine hours of Group Requisite III, or (31 completing the 
T üuirements for a major to be selected irom those listed under Symbols for Majors on page 83, Options (2) and (3) must add up to 

total of 201 quarter hours. 


Special Curricula 


Special curricula leading to the Bachelor of Science degree include chemistry, 
chemistry with biochemistry option, criminal justice, geology, laboratory technology, 
mathemathics, physics, applied physics, and public administration. 
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Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 





The curriculum in chemistry meets the standards of the accrediting committee of 
American Chemical Society. It prepares and trains students for careers in both pure 
and applied chemistry. 


Training is offered in the fundamentals of the science, together with advanced 


courses in chemistry and physics. Electives should be chosen for their cultural value, 
and must be approved by the department head. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First er Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 111 General Chemistry.......... 5 CH 112 General Chemistry.......... 5 CH 113 General Chemistry... 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal.*,....5 MH 162 An. Geom, & Cal.......... 5 MH 163 An. Geom. à Cu — 
EH 10) English Comp. siira 3 EH 102 EnglishComp..........3 EH 103 English Comp., 
HY 101 World History......... 2-3 HY 102 World HIStory... HY. 103. World History... - 
ROTC or Elective............ 1 ROTC or Elective............ 1 ROTC or Elective... — 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 204 An, Chem. & Lab............ 5 CH 205 An. Chem. & Lab............ § CH 303 Organic Chemistry... | 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal............ 5 PS 221 Gen. Physics II................ 4 PS 222 Gen. Physics IIl... 
PS 220 Gen. Physics bessere. 4 MH 265 Lin. Diff. Equations......... 3 MH 266 Topics Lin Algebra... aa 
ROTC or Elective... 4 Approved | RE 3 Approved elective... — 
PE Physical Education..........1 ROTC or Elective......... ..! ROTC or Elective.. 
PE Physical Education.......... I PE Physical Education... 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 304 Organic Chemistry... 5 CH 305 Organic Chemistry.....,5 CH 409. Physical Chemistry. — 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry s 5 CH 408 Physical Chemistry .........5 — FL German** .. — 
FL Gegnanm* i... er Ss Wm —— S PS 305 Modern Physics... 
Approved elective***......3 Approved elective... 3 Approved elective, 
SENIOR YEAR 
CH 404 Organic An. CH 411 Intr. Inorg. Chem, ss 5 CH 413 An. Chemistry... — 
Cro e CENE 5 CH 412 Chem, Thermo- Elective... —€— 
CH 410 intr. Inorg. Chem. 5 J 5 Elective... — 
Group Requisite.............. 5 FRING -re 3-5 Elective....... — 
MeL erc 3 MM RR 3 


*Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit. 
**German through the first year sequence. (See page 219. 


*** A maximum of six hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted for electives in the junior or senior year Students per- 
eke to — — Chemical Society as Certified Graduates when they have made up the electives for which adv 
was s 


TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


Grovur Requisite. EC 200, PO 209: or SY 201. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 

EC 200 General Economics. —— 202 (HSI of I intr 
EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations o MU 373 Appreciation Of T — — — 

Contemporary America... 3 MU 374 Masterpieces of Music oem ^ 
EH = 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262... — PO 209 American Government... —ñ— occur 
EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays ... etn PG 211 Psychology... A 
EH 465 Southern Literature... SIT SY 201 Introduction to Sociology... rear 
GY 303 Geography of M Soviet | Union.. — TH 313 Theatre Appreciation |.. d 
HY 201 History of US... pe a, 


Alternate Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 
(Biochemistry Option) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

First er Second Quarter Third Quarter 5 

CH 11) General Chemistry.......... 5 CH 112 General Chemistry..........5 CH 113 General Chembtry--- " 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal* ......... 5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal... aS MH 163 An. Geom. & — — 
EH 101 English COMP. vend EM 102 English Comp. ............- —3 EM 103 English Comp. -3 
HY 101 World History..........3 HY 102 World History... sesasi HY 103 World History... 1 
ROTC or Elective ——— ROTC or Elective. EA 1 ROTC or Elective... — 

PE Physical Education.......... AR... Physical Education.......... | PE Physic al Education... 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 204 An. Chem. & Lab...........5 CH 205 An. Chem. & Lab... Bl 101 Prin. of Biol. & Lab......... 5 
MH 264 An Geom. & Cal............ 5 PS 221 Gen. Physics ll................ 4 CH 303 Organic Chemistry......... 5 
PS. 220 Gen. Physics Lise E MH 265 Lin. Diff. Equations.........3 PS 222 Gen. Physics Ill..........+ 4 
ROTC or Elective... l Elective. sesi PERENE. 3 ROTC or Elective............ 1 
ROTC or Elective...........- 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
B 103 Animal Biol, & Lab......... 5 CH 305 Organic Chemistry.......5 — CH 409 Physical Chemistry ........- 5 
CH 304 Organic Chemistry... 5 CH 408 Physical Chemistry ......... 5 BY 300 Gen, Microbiology ......... 5 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry .,......5 ZY 301 Compara. Anatomy......... 5 ZY 424 Animal Physiology.......... 5 
Approved Elective........... 3 Approved Elective... 3 Approved Elective... ss... 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
CH 418 Biochemistry... 5 CH 419 Biochemistry... eee CH 420 Clin. Biochemistry .......... 5 
n German? Sanies -9 FL Gernian!* incessus nS EU German** 
fH 390 Adv. Composition..........- 5 Group Re«uisite.............. 5 Approved Elective .......9-5 
Approved Elective........... 3 Approved lective... 3 Approved Elective........... 3 


*Students not prepared for MH 161 must take 160 without credit. 
"German through the first year sequence. (See page 239.) 


TOTAL—204 QUARTER HOURS 


Group Requisite. EC 200, PO 209, or SY 201. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 

EC 200 General Economics... — — EF (HY 202 terere coenam 5 
FC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of MU 373 Appreciation of MUSIC .ec.crsesssessontceresesesanennnnnes 5 

Contemporary America... ntn 3 MU 374 Masterpieces Of Music... nne 3 
EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262........ e 333 PO 209 American Government... nnn 5 
EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays .... res 3 PG 211 Psychology... eere ener nnnm ntn 5 
IH 365 Southern Literature... rts "3 SY 201 Introduction to Sociology.....—.. ene 5 
= 303 Geography of the Soviet Union... 3 TH 313 Theatre Appreciation I... rennen 3 
P 2L "HOOP Of Sip cesi paseriec toten e Cl Aet 5 


Curriculum in Criminal Justice (CJ) 


The curriculum in criminal justice is designed to prepare students for careers in the 
Supervision and administration of law enforcement agencies (law enforcement 
specialization); the custody, supervision and rehabilitation of offenders (offender 


rehabilitation specialization); and as preparation for graduate studies in criminal 
lustice. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
GY 102 Prin, of Geogaphy......5 Group Req. 1... 3-5 Group Req. 1......3-5 
EH Group Req. | ...............9-5 Group Req. Il 45 Group Req. II .............. 4-5 
10! English Comp. ...........-—- 3 EH 102 English Comp. s.s 3 EH 103 English Comp. rsss 3 
101 World History............---- 3 HY 102 World History... 3 HY 103 World History... 3 
PE ROTC or Elective............ 1 ROTC or Elective.. T ROTC or Elective, ssl 
Physical Education... 1 PE Physical Education" ........ 1 PE Physical Education*........1 
ACE SOPHOMORE YEAR 
"6 20 Prin. of Accounting.....4 ACE 212 Prin. of Accounting... EC 200 Economics losione 
PG «p American GOV ....... e 5 SY 201 Intr. Sociology rss: 5 PO 210 Am, State & Local Gowt..5 
p 7M. Psychology ..... 5 Group Ren. Ill ............. 3-5 Group Reg. M ......... 3-5 
Literature** niri 3 tH Literature** .......... Rm 3 EH L CU uU NEU ROS S OE 3 
ROTC or Elective............ ROTC or Elective............! ROTC or Electives: 1 


"PE requisites: Second Quarter. PEM 130, 132, PE 134, or 131. Third Quarter. PE 162, 150, 251, or 255 or 102, or 103 as 


[ 


“EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 


* JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
308 op Toe the junior ear the student will complete EH 345, LE 260, 262, 335, PG 330 or SY 426, 204 or ANT 203 or PG 212, SY 
e: (4 or 420, PO 325 or 327, SY 302, and one course from the following: HPR 351, 396, 495, 497. 
16 may ng the senior at the student will complete LE 464, PO 401 and 402 (PO 332 may be taken In lieu of PO 401, and PO 
Y be taken in lieu of PO 402, but in any case, either PO 401 or 402 must be taken). 
or a "ang the junior and senior years, the student in the law enforcement specialization will complete LE 36 1, 363, 461, PO 323 
Speciali 5 or PO 418, PO 415 or MN 344, and SY 405 or SY 425 or SY 450; and the student in the offender rehabilitation 
Zation will complete CED 421, HPR 497 or HPR 196, SW 375, SY 304, 425, 426 
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TOTAL—201 QUARTER HOURS 


Grour Requisite i: The student will take (1) one mathematics course (MH 100, 140, | 60, 161), 0r one natural science Count 
plus two of the following philosophy courses: PA 202, 210, 211,212,214, 216; of (2) MH 140 and 161 or MH 160-161) or (3)omt 
natural science course plus one mathemalics course (MH 100, 140, 160, 161). 


Grour Requisite Il. A minimum of 10 hours in one science, including corresponding laboratories, from the following: E 
101-102, 101-103, 101-104, CH 101-102-104 or 103-104 or 111-112-113, GL 101-102, 101-103, 102-103, 110-103, Pf 
205-206, or 220-221-222. 


Grour REQUISITE HI. A minimum of 9 hours in humanities courses 


Curriculum in Geology (GL) 


The undergraduate special curriculum in geology prepares the student broadly in all 
aspects of geological processes and principles, This should enable him to make a mort 
intelligent selection of a graduate program of study that will permit specialization in 
one or more of the many aspects of the science—economic geology, geophysics, 
geochemistry, petrology, paleontology, ground water geology, or environme 
geology, as well as other special fields from astrogeology to oceanography. 
Employment for the geologist ranges from federal and state service through university 
or college and industrial programs to private consulting. 


The following four-year program satisfies the requirements for graduation witha 


Bachelor of Science degree in geology. (See also geology major and minor unde 
Majors and Minors in the General Curriculum, page 79.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Third Quarter 
GL 1!0 Phys, pes LÁ Bl 101 Prin. of Biol. & Lab... 5 B) 102 Plant Biology or 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal............ 5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal........... 5 BI 703 Animal Biology... 
EH. 10! English Comp...) EA 102 English Comp. =u MH 163 An. Geom. & Cal... 
HY 101 World History.. HY 102 World History... 3 EH 103 English Comp. .... c 
ROTC or Elective.....1 — GL 115 Geol Fid. Meth... 2 HY 103. World History... se 
PE Physical Education..........1 ROTC or Elective............ ! ROTC or Elective. -nu 
Pt Physical Education.....--«! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH Chemistry*, 5 CH Chani; annn CH Chemistry’, ,... saet 
GL 205 Pateobotany...............5 Gl 206 Invert. Paleozoology 5 GL 210 . Paleontology ...--<4 
MH Mathematics**...........3-5 EH Literature?®* esed Elective. ——— 
EH Literature***.........sssss. 3 ROTC or Elective............1 EH Literature***,,. en 
ROTC or Elective..........1 PE Physical Education..........1 ROTC or Elective... 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Cl 301 Mineralogy 1... 5 GL 302 Mineralogy W.S GL 305 ign, & Met, Pet. — 
PS Physics**** a sisii: 4-5 PS Phyuskstt uoo 45 PS Physics” seert 
Group Requisite .........3-5 Elective.......... 99 
SENIOR YEAR 
CL 401 Sed. Pet sisses GL 402 Struct, & Geotect............ 5 Gt 411 Stratigraphy —— — T 
PO 209 American Govt. sssini d PO 210 State & Local Govt, S GL 421 or 422 Eco. Geol... 1 
suolo 4 ea Á- MINI D ieurwervteo conse Minor * 
"Either CH 111-112-113 oF another 15-hour sequence of general chemistry, with labs, with approval of department? 


ser. 


**May be MH 264, or a statistics IBY 401) or computer science HE 204) course approved by departmental adviser. 
***EH 253-254-255 or 260-261-262. 


****The 12-hour sequence PS 220-221-222, but a 15-hour sequence in general physics may be substituted with consent 
departmental adviser 


TOTAL—202 QUARTER HOURS 


GROUP REQUISITES ANDGMINORS 


Grour REQUISITES, A course in music, theatre, art, speech communication, or journalism. 


Minoes. Two 15-hour minors for óne 30-hour double minori should be selected from those listed under the Gent 
Curriculum with the advice and approval of the student's departmental adviser. 
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Curriculum in Laboratory Technology (LT) 


This curriculum, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Laboratory 
Technology, is designed for men and women who wish to prepare for clinical and 
other laboratory positions in such fields as public health and bacteriology. Most of the 
graduates in this curriculum enter the field of clinical medicine as medical 
technologists. They should plan to attain status as Registered Medical Technologists by 
interning for one year in an approved hospital and then passing the National Registry 
of Medical Technologists written examination. 

The Medical Technology option leads to the Bachelor of Science degree in 
Medical Technology (conferred by Auburn University). Degree requirements include 
successful completion of nine quarters of the laboratory technology curriculum and 
one year's satisfactory training in a hospital school of medical technology approved by 
the Board of Schools of the American Society of Clinical Pathologists and by the Head 
of the Department of Chemistry at Auburn University. Graduates of this curriculum 
should plan to attain status as Registered Medical Technologists by passing the 
National Registry of Medical Technologists written examination. 

Further requirements include: (1) Auburn University students transferring into 
medical technology must complete in the laboratory technology curriculum one 
academic year (54 hours) preceding the year of internship. (2) Transfers from other 
institutions who choose the medical technology option must complete the second and 
lhird years of the laboratory technology curriculum at Auburn prior to internship. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First er ae Third Quarter 
CH 111 Gen. Chem. & Làb..... 5. Bi 101 Prin. Biol, & Lab,..........5 BI 103. Animal Biol, & Lab...,....5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. ...... 9 CH 112 Gen. Chem, & Lab. ne 5 CH 113 Gen, Chem, & Lab.......5 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 EH 102 English Comp. i«3— MH 161. An, Geom. & Calon nud 
HY 107 World Histoty...........00-- ) HY 102 World History... 1 EH 103 English Comp. 3 
AT 10! Orientation... 1 — PE Physical Education.......|! PE Physical Education..........! 
PE Physical Education,........ 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Organic Chem. CH 208 Organic Chem. CH 204 An Chem. 
Can ECL Qc SR ew VOY —— 
P$ 205 Intr Physics ses 45 PS 206 int Physics... ceed BY 300 Gen. Microbiology .........5 
HY 103 World History........... w3 ZY 250 Human Anatomy... 5  ZY 251 Phvdology........ n 5 
HPR 195 Health Science „3 EH 14) Medical Vocabulary .......3 
JUNIOR YEAR 
m 418 Biochemistry... 5 CH 419. Biochemistry sse 5 CH 420 Clin. Biochemistry ..........5 
Af 30! Hematology............ eves ET 404 Immunology I... 5 LT 40! Adv. Hematology............5 
Hy 302 Med. Microbiology.........5 ZY 411 Gen, Parasitology ........... 5 Group Requisite,.............5 
106 Contemp. Affairs.........,... 3 Ec Aerea ores 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
E 308 Micrology, — — 5  ZY 409 Histology... cod 405 Immu TK omm. 5 
345 Bus. & Prof, Writing... SC 202 App. Sp.Comm.......3.— ET 422 Hosp. Lab, Practice ........5 
it Elective EAA A Electivé... seen d0 PY — 428 Public Health.................. 5 
402 Seminar... 3 
TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 
Gaour Requisite. EC 200, PO 209, or SY 201 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 
= — Bos ien "doc ip ol UI Si e 5 
206 Socio-Economic Foundations of HV. .202. History f U.S asisip. B 
EH Contemporary America. sss d MU 373 Appreciation of Music ss werrirmem ad 
EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-269-262. ..................... 333 MU 374 pieces of MUSIC «eene 3 
EH 350 Shakespeare/s Greatest Plays nonnen PO 209 American Government... — 5 
Fis 365 Southern LiNCTANUTE.....cc.eierncesyreryeevsesavssenissseeerneenD PO -211 PsyChology... ient nennen rennen nnne 5 
Gy French of German... — — 5.5 SY 201 Introduction (o — 
303 Geography of the Soviet Union... 3 TH 313 Theatre Appreciation I... 


"French or German through the first two quarters of the first year sequence as a minimum. (See page 237.) 
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Curriculum in Mathematics (MH) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for graduate study and eventual 
careers as mathematicians. The General Curriculum should be used by students who 
prefer flexibility in the design of their program (see page 79). 

FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FL Fore: ip ar EN 5 FL Foreign Language*........5 FL Foreign Language* ......d 
MH 16) A eom 3159... MH 162 An Geom. & Cal............ 5 MH 163 An om. & Cal... nnd 
EH 101 English Comp. ............... 3 EH 102 English Comp. ...........0 3 EH 103 English — 
HY 101 World History............. 3 HY 102 World History,..............4 HY 103 World History...... — 3 
ROTC or Electives] ROTC or Elective... nnd ROTC or Elective ............1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 264 An. Geom: & Cal...........5 — MH 265 Lin. Diff. Equations... 3 MH 33 Intr. Mod. Alp... ced 
Natural Sciencet ......... 45 = MH 266 Top. in Lin. Alg- ee 3 Natural Science ..........- 45 
EH —— Natural Science ._........4-5 En Literature tts s.snot 
ROTC or Elective......... al EH Literaturett ROTC or Elective.........04 
PE Physical Education.........1 ROTC or Elective..........—1 PE Physical Education........ al 
PE Physical Education.......... 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FL Foreign Language" .......... 5 FL Foreign Language" ......... By IR Foreign Language" ......—..5 
MH 332 Intr. Mod. Alg. th... A MH 431 Intr. Mod, Alg. I... 5 MH 421 Analysis Pew 
Electivettt cnn MH 420 Analysis LL... 5 MH Requisite... ccm 35 
Pikit A naa 3 duet —— 3 QUT DET T" 
SENIOR YEAR 
MH 422 Analygte MH Requisite. .sssssss sessies i MH PT T ENEN 
MH Requsiee 3-5 Group Requisite.............. 5 Group Requisites. nsns 
Bell ———— 5 PRIM e rm Ee nra 5 Electiye ae 5 
Elective........ —— IO ESO cuin 3 Elective ........ 99 


Él (à of two languages. French, German, Russian, through the first year sequence or one of these languages through 
the second year sequence. (See page 217 ) 


**Students not prepared for MH 151 must take MH 160 without credit. 


fThe natural science requirement may be met by taking PS 220-221-222 or CH 111-112-113. If the 12-hour phys 
sequence is selected, an additional 3-hour elective will be needed to meet the 196-hour requirement, 


HHEH 253-254-255 or 260-261-262. 
tttAppropriale electives to meet the interests of the student may be selected in consultation with his departmental advise? 


TOTAL—196 QUARTER HOURS 


GROUP REQUISITES 


Group Requisites. These vire are chosen from one of the following areas of social science: economics, educatio 
history, political science, psyc gy, or sociology. 


Curriculum in Physics (PS) 


The curriculum in physics provides a fundamental preparation for careers in the 


um and allied sciences and a foundation for graduate study in physics and rela 
fields. 


Because of the role of physics in modern civilization, graduates find opportunities 
in industrial and governmental research and development; chemical, geological, 
biological, and mathematical physics; medical and dental research; environment 
Deseo and control; and teaching and/or research at the college or university 
level. 


An outstanding feature of the curriculum is the senior research participatio 
wherein investigations of basic experimental problems are undertaken under 


supervision of senior staff members. 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH WW General Chem... S CH 112 General Chem, .....5. CH 13 General Chem. senor 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal.*.........5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal...........5 MH 163 An. Geom. & Cal... 
EH 10! English Comp. es 3 EH 102 English Comp. ouam PS 220 Gen. Physics eee 
HY 204 Tech & Civil.**..........3 HY 205 Tech. & Ciil®*..........3 MY 206 Tech. & Civil**..... 1 
ROTC or Elective............] ROTC or Elective.........1 ROTC or Elective...» ; 
PE Physical Education,.......1 PE Plrysical Education........1 PE Physical Education — — 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Quarter Third 
FL German... cs.cscccscesceess 5 FL CU e a a FL German"***.... cesses 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal............ 5 PS 222 Gen. Physics Wasira PS 305 Intr. Mod. Physics.......—. 5 
PS 22! Gen. Physics Il... 4 IE 204 C Program .........3 PS 300 Elec & Mag... -- E 
EH 303 English Comp. «39 MH 265 Lin. Diff. MH 266 Topics Lin, Algebra.........3 
ROTC or Elective... J ROTC or Elective............1 
ROTC or Elective.._......,,1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PS 301! Electromagnetism............ 5 MH 406 Elem. Partial D.E........5 PS. 303 Optits erre 
Soc Sci. NEL Land PS 302 Electronics ....... ATP T 5 Electives....... ee i! 
MH 401 Cal. Vector Funct..........3 dra, re «| 
oO — 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
PS A40! Mechanics Il... — abd 5 PS 402 Mechanics Il................ 5 PS 404 Thermodynamics............5 
PS 415 Mod. Physics b.e 5 PS 416 Mod. Physics IH... T Group Requisite.............5 
Group Requisite.............. 5 Group isite, rr PS. 407 MAdw.làb.... seen 2 
PS 406 Adv. Lab. — Electives.. eem 46 


"Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit. 
*'Students may substitute HY 101-102-103 for HY 204-205-206. 
***Through the first year sequence as a minimum. French or Russian may be substituted. (See page 237.) 


TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 
GROUP REQUISITES 
PS 405 Nuclear Physics PS 445 Plasma Physics 
P$ 435 intr. to Solid State PS 460 Astrophysics 


Curriculum in Applied Physics (APS) 


This curriculum provides a foundation in physics and emphasizes several related 
technical fields to provide a broader base for persons who desire to enter industrial and 
governmental laboratories. Individuals wishing to pursue graduate work will find that 


this curriculum also provides adequate preparation for advanced study. 


During the junior and senior years, 20 hours of specialized courses are designated 
as Group Requisite |. These are to be chosen from one of the following areas: 
chemistry; geology; aerospace, chemical, electrical or mechanical engineering; 


mathematics; or computer, environmental or nuclear science. 


Students anticipating graduate work should complete French, German, of 


Russian through the first year sequence as a part of Group Requisite Il. (See page 240.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First er Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH (1! General Chem.........5.— CH 112. General Chem, oo... 5 CH !!3 General Chem. 5 
M 16! An. Geom. & Cal.*......... 5 MH 162 An, Geom. & Cal... 5 MH 163 An. Geom. & Cal,.........5 
Wy 10! English Corp. oc. 3 EH 102 English Comp...._.._...5 PS 220 Gen. Physics LL... 4 
204 Tech. & Civil. ow... 3 HY 205 Tech. & Civil.** sess 3 HY 206 Tech. & Civil.**.............3 
n ROTC or Elective............ 1 ROTC or Elective............ 1 ROTC or Elective... 
Physical Educahon.......... 1 Pt Physical Education.......... ! PE Physical Education.......... 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
* 264 An. Geom. & Cal........... 5 Group Requisitel.........5 — PS 305 Intr; Mod. Physics........... 5 
205 Appl. Mech. PS 222 Gen. Physics III... Group Requisite I... 
m DR i RR 4 1E 204 Computer Program .....3 PS 300 Elec. & Mag. oed 
t 121 Gen, Physics Moresnet MH 265 Lin. Diff. MH 266 Te Lin. Algebra......... 3 
T 103 English Comp. se 3 ZENE T, —— ROTC or Elective........... 1 
123. Tool Cah tatanan 8 We Drawing... =? 
ROTC or Elective............ i ROTC or Elective............ 
JUNIOR YEAR 
"S 30! EHecvomagnetism............ 5 MH 406 Elem Partial O.E... — PS 303 Optics 5 
Group Requisite I ........... S PS 302 Electrónés s. 05 PS 421 Modern Electronics.......,.5 
MH Group Requisite Iuan: 5 Group Requisite |... 5 Group Requisite Il... 
401 Cal. Vector Funct...........- 3 Group Requisite Il .......... 5 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third er 
PS 40! Mechanics ts sss 5 PS 402 Mechanics 5 PS 404 Thermodynamics. "RÀ 
PS 415 Mod. Physics I................ 5 PS 416 Mod. Physics Wa. 5 Physics Req.**** 5 
Group Requisite Il .......... 5 PS 406 Adv. Lab. 2 PS 407 Adv, Lab. IU. 
oe eran 3 ElectiVe.. eren 4 


*Students not prepared for MH 16) must take MH 160 without credit. 
**Students may substitute HY 101-102-103 for HY 204-205-206, 


*""Students selecting fields other than engineering for their specialization area (via Group Requisite |) may elect to take at 
additional course in that area as a substitution for ME 205. 


****Students electing the nuclear science option under Group Requisite II must select a course other than PS 405 for the 
requirement. 


TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 


GROUP REQUISITE I 


Courses to be used to satisfy this requirement are ta be selected by the student after consultation with and a recommendation 
by the department (s) in which the courses are to be taken and upon the approval of his adviser. 


GROUP REQUISITE Il 


A minimum total of 20 hours of requisite credit must be taken in the social sciences area and in the humanities and fine arti 
area with at least one course in each of the two areas. Students planning graduate study should include a foreign language © 
Group Requisite II as mentioned above; in such case they must also take a social science course for at least five hours credit 


Curriculum in Public Administration (PUB) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for careers in the administration of 
governmental units. An option in Pre-City Management is designed to prepare 
students for graduate work in City Management. This program may be worked out with ! 
the Public Administration Adviser. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
PA 202 Ethics and Society........., 5 PO 209 American Govi............. 5 PO 210 Stale & Local Gov. sunt 
Group Req. 1... 5 Group Ren. 1.5 Group Regt... A 
EH 10) English Comp..ssssss3 EM 102 English Comp. ses 3 EH 103 English Comp. o 
HY 107 World History... sss 3 HY 102 World History................. 3 HY 103 World History... 
ROTC or Elective............ 1 ROTC or Elective............ 1 ROTC or Elective... 
PE Physical Education........ >q PE Physical Education..........1 PE Physical Educalion..........! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SY 20! int. Sociology... 5 EC 200 Economics I... 5 EC 202 Economics IL... 
ACF 211 Prin. of Accounting... ACF 212 Prin. of Accounting.........4 — SY 202 Social Problems... 
Group Req. I... S Group Req. WW... M5 Group Req. lU... 
EH AO es E EH U T rer md EH Literature* . sse wa 
ROTC or Elective..,......,,.1 ROTC or Elective............1 ROTC or Elective...» A 
*EH253-254-255 ot EH 260-261-262, 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS : 


The student will complete the following: PO 300, 323. 325, 326, 327, 328, 329, 333, 401, 402,414, 415, 418,419, PG 2f 
SC 311; and at least 15 hours from the wing: EH 345, MN 346, PO 260, 450-451 


TOTAL—201 HOURS 


GROUP REQUISITES 


Grove RrQuisiTE |, A minimum of 10 hours in one science, including corresponding laboratories, from the follows Li 
LE Aye 101-104, CH 101-102-104, 103-104, GL 101-102, 101-103, 102-103, 110 and 103, PS 205- 


GROUP Requisite Hl. The student will choose any three courses from the following: Mathematics, HY 201, 202, PA 210, e 
203, IM 220, SC 202, FL through the first two quarters of the first year sequence as a minimum (see page 237) 


Curriculum in Materials Engineering (MTL) 


An interdisiplinary curriculum in materials engineering is administered by th 
Department of Mechanical Engineering in the School of Engineering. It is conducted | 
cooperatively by academic departments of the schools of Engineering and Arts am 
Sciences through a faculty Materials Engineering Curriculum Committee. (See ^1 
137). 
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School of Business 


GEORGE R. HORTON, JR., Dean 
H. ELLSWORTH STEELE, Associate Dean 


The SCHOOL OF BUSINESS prepares students to become effective and socially 
responsible managers of business organizations and responsible citizens and leaders 
of society. 

To achieve this goal, the School offers undergraduate programs leading to the 
Bachelor of Science in Business Administration. In addition, it offers graduate work for 
lhe degrees of Master of Business Administration (MBA), Master of Science (MS) in 
both Economics and Business, and the Master of Arts in College Teaching (MACT). 


More detailed information on these last programs may be found in the Graduate 
School Bulletin. 


Curriculum 


The undergraduate curriculum includes a two-year Pre-Business Program required of 
ill students and a two-year Professional Option Program. These programs provide a 
balanced course of study for all students, with approximately one-half of the hours in 
business and economics courses and one-half in courses offered outside the School. 
The courses required have been selected so that all students will have access to the 
"common body of knowledge" as designated by the American Assembly of Collegiate 
Schools of Business. 


The Pre-Business Program, a plan followed by all business students in their 
freshmen and sophomore years, provides a sound foundation of work in the arts and 
sciences, including courses in mathematics, humanities, social sciences, and natural 


sciences. This lower division program also includes some of the introductory business 
Courses, 


The Professional Option Programs are offered through the Departments of 
Accounting and Finance; Economics; Management; and Marketing and Transporta- 
tion, The Professional Option plans allow each student to concentrate in an area of 
interest during the junior and senior years. The nine options available include: 
Accounting (AC), Finance (FI), Economics (EC), Marketing (MT), Transportation (TN), 

neral Business (GB), Industrial Management (INM), Food Industry Management 
IM), and Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (PIR). Through these 
Wograms, the School seeks to develop in its students the analytical, decision-making 
3nd communication skills required of managers who lead modern organizations. 


Admissions 


Students who meet Auburn University’s admission requirements as stated on page 15 
May enter the Pre/Business Program directly from high school or they may transfer to il 
r from another school on campus or from another college or university. 
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Student Advising System 


The Office of Student Affairs of the School of Business is responsible for orienting ài 
new students, freshmen and transferees, to the School. All students report each quarte 
to Student Affairs, Thach 215, to plan their academic schedules and to obtam! 
information. 


Faculty members are available to all students for academic counseling and caret 
guidance. Students are encouraged to seek advice on professional and academi 
questions from department heads and faculty through personal arrangements g 
appointments made by Student Affairs. 


Cooperative Education Program 


Business students are eligible to participate in the University's Cooperative Educatio 
Program (see page 24). This program allows students to combine academic training 
with actual business experience. 


Pre-Business Program 


The requirements of the six-quarter Pre-Business Program are given in the mod 
below. Students who enter from high school register in this program until the 
complete all Pre-Business requirements. Students who enter by transfer and who hat 
not yet completed all Pre-Business requirements, must register in the Pre-Busines 
Program. 

Before being admitted into a Professional Option Program, business student 
m OONA all courses in the Pre-Business Program with a satisfactory academt 
record. 


Six-Quarter Pre-Business Program 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 140 of MH 1600. ....5 MH 151 oor 1614S Electivett _ — 
et Adi — — à Xe —— — 5 E pees DEN Elec - 
CUM. — H 102 uh ODS 3 H 103 Engli p 
re erh MEC TN 3 H wee asand 3 H AE em 
ROTC or Elective............ ROTC or Elective............ 1 ROTC or Elective......— 
PE 101 Fnds. of Phys. PE 102 Begin. Swim. or PE Group II Course... 
BLU oo — Group ! Course... sd 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 Economics buses S EC 202 Economics Ws 5 EH 345 B & P Writing od 
EC 274 Statisties i. eed — MN 207 Data Process... 5 SC 202 Or 330.39] 
PG 21! —— —— — 5  ACF 21! ——— nudi ACF 212 Intr. Acct. 1. i 
TC OF elective........... 1 MN 241 Bus. Law bunisini nid Electivettt -sees 
ROTC or elective............ ! ROTC or elective.. 


"Ten hours of Science are required to be selected from any of the following courses: B1 101-102 and/or 103 or B1 101.0 
CH 101-102-104 or CH 103-104; GL 101-102; PS 204 or 205-206. . 

**Students may take any combination of World History, HY 101-102-103, Technology and Civilization, HY 204-205 
History of Art, AT 171-172-173, and Western World Literature, EH 260-261-262. 

"May be taken the first or second quarter of student's freshman year. (See page 248 for details.) 

tStudents entering the INM and PIR curricula should take MH 151. 

ttElectives may be from any area, subject to departmental requirements. Note especially the Economics and Food ini 
Management curricula. During the four years of study a minimum of 40 per-cent of all hours required for graduation must be » 
in Business and Economics and a minimum of 40 per-cent in non-business subjects. The remaining hours may be from amr? 
The non-business subjects must include a minimum of 20 quarter hours in (A) Humanities and Fine Ans add. 
Mathematics- Natural Science electives in addition to the freshman requirements, At least one course must be taken f | 
category. 

tttStudents who have not taken typewriting in high school are strongly encouraged to take VED 200 
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Department of Accounting and Finance 


Accounting (AC) 


Asound knowledge of the fundamentals of accounting is essential to success in any 
&onomic endeavor. Accounting is the language of business, and accounting 
gocedures and records are the basic ingredients for sound management decision- 
making in both business and non-business organizations, including public and 
philanthropic bodies. Financial reports are required by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission with the sale of stocks and bonds which form the capital structure of our 
&onomic society. They are the basis for determining income taxes due federal and 
vate governments. 

The Professional Option Program in Accounting provides broad training in 
lusiness and financial management. The student is required to take seven basic 
Xcounting courses above the sophomore principles courses, and may elect other 
(urses to provide an emphasis in a particular field of managerial or public 
Kcounting. 

FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEAR 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 98) 


JUNIOR YEAR 
! First Quarter Second Quarter Third 
310 Mat, Cost & Bdgt........5. ACK 311. Inter, Acc. 5 ACF. 312 Inter ACC eee 
361 Prin. of Bus MT 331! Prin. of Mkt. ...... OBL od. 5 ACF 314 Income Tawiri 
5 Elective... aa s, BRCM Loesooavicecndi eeu 5 
IN 300 Prin. of MB! ies 5 Elective... 3 EATE AOp IEN ne 3 
Elective........ T 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
Acct. Elective. 0.0.05 Acct, Elective... 5 ACF 416 Auditing... 
MF 410 Cos ACENG: ooer S MN 480 Bus. Policy... adit) 5 ef DER AA 5 
—————— —— —— 5 ES ee a m 5 
Elective. sess J 
TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 
Hectives should be chosen in consultation with the adviser. See Catalog Course Description 
finance (FI) 


ha modern capitalistic society, the influence and the responsibilities of financial 
fecutives have been expanding dramatically in recent years. Financial officers are 

lved in the most profound decisions affecting the strategy of business operations. 

y decide to expand, merge, contract, and change. They are concerned not only 
With the pricing of products, but with the initial decision to produce them. All aspects 
«business affairs ultimately reduce to dollar terms, and the financial officer's intimate 
ind critical knowledge of the intricacies of financial operations place him in a vital 

in corporate management. 

The Professional Option Program in Finance offers students an opportunity to 
ecialize in personal and institutional finance. Courses in real estate and insurance 
#e available. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 98) 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
^ 310 Mgt. Cost & Bdgt............ 5  ACF 363 Adv. Bus. Fini ccc 5 ACF 320 Risk & INS, es 5 
361 Prin. of Bus. MT 33) Prin. of Mkh a...se 5 J 
ic a a E N S. = MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. E. Elactive. e 
367 Money Mkts. & it Mn LZ PE m EL e 
Financial INS o ccd 
Sen 3 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ACF 464 Investments... nnd ACF 466 Security Analysis...........5 MN 480 Bus. Policy.............—5 
Fin. Elective isses Dept. Elective s.s.s Dept. Elective sssusa 
Vett carril VR pa D Electiwe s sor 24 Qt PAM —— 
Aa N Paaa E ad 


TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 


Three categories of electives are included in the curriculum as tollow. elective, finance elective, and departmental elective 
These should be chosen in consultation with the adviser. See catalog Course descriptions. 


Department Of Economics 


Business Economics (EC) 


Businessmen, public officials, and educators must understand the economic environ 
ment in which they live and function if they are to make sound management decisions. 
The Business Economics Professional Option provides the student with a sound 
foundation for an administrative or managerial position. The Business Economia 
curriculum gives the student maximum flexibility in preparing for job opportunities 
The foundation provided by the core courses in economics, the other social sciences 
and business along with selected electives will equip the Business Economics studem 
to work in marketing, management, accounting, or statistics, and in addition, providet 
excellent preparation for graduate or professional studies. (See also Economics Maj 
in the School of Arts and Sciences.) , 

During their freshman and sophomore years, students in Business Economic 
should follow the regular Pre-Business Program with the exception of taking GY 2031 
the third quarter of the freshman year instead of the five-hour elective. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS | 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 98.) 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ÉC 451 inter. Micro- ACF 36) Prin. of Finance............. 5 MI 33 Prin. of MIA oe rt 
ECONOMICS «0.0.0.4 ee 5 EC 456 inter. Macro- Social Science Elective -5 
MN 3110 Prin. N economics —._________._ 5 Dept. Elective A 
Social Science Elective ...5 ERR CRUG, ansann 5 
Humanities Elective 4-5 
SENIOR YEAR 
Dept. Elective......5.— EC. 454. Hist. Ec. Thought......5.— MN 480 Bus. Policy. cot 
Dept. Elective ... MEC Dept Elective o.. orres Dept. Elective * j 
ERE —— — a Ta Na E E. Elective... —S i 
Fact PS aaa 


TOTAL—201 QUARTER HOURS 


Economics Departmental Electives are any EC designated courses except EC 206. 


Department of Management 


General Business (GB) 


The General Business Professional Option Program is for students who desire a broad 
general business education. It requires a minimum of business courses. The stude" 


has a wide choice of elective courses. 
FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 98). 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ACF 110 Mgt Cost & — o5 MS 346 Human Rel in Mgr. .5 ACF 16! Prin. —— TUN. 
MI 331 Pnn of MAL. «4 EC 350 Labor Economics or Elective** ro VN - 
MN MO Prin of Mpt.. 242 MN 380 Industrial -— MN 242 Business Law I. 4 
Humanities Elective* ~~ Humanities lective" 2 Humanities Elective* sus 
Elecilve* s. es osito ma 
SENIOR YEAR 
MN 442 Personnel Magi... ‘oe Business Elective***....... 5 MN 480 Bus. Policies eee 5 
K 360 Money and Banking Dub 5 Business Elective*** .....5 MT — t ** ee ae 
Elective** ............ mmi — l. wo TT TIS ER Eletu ta ssec n) 
Elective** .. — ee) ee edi vor 


TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 


crue Electives must be selected from Economics, History, Literature, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, or 
BY. 


“Tlectives exo selected from the 300 and 400 level Course offerings of depanments outside the Schoal of Business, Al 
Wait D hours must be from outside the Schoo! of Business 


"Hones Llectives must be selected tram the 400 level course offerings of the School of Busta. 
“MT Llective must be a 400 level course 


Industrial Management (INM) 


The Professional Option Program in Industrial Management requires study in 
computer applications, quantitative methods, human relations, management, and the 
utilization of these studies in management decision-making. Also, the student is 


Erud some free electives which he may use to study areas outside the School of 
usiness. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page Bi. 


Pasay YEAR 
First Quarter qun peas Third Quarter 
MN 110 Prin. ol Mgt. eee 5 MN 380 [rwr M nt Se 5 ACF 36] Prin. of Finance..........5 
ACF M0 Mgl. Cost & Budgt...... 5. MN 346 Mgt. Hum. R en OY, Sete. SP 5 
Humanities Elective* 3 MN 441 Problems in PT 5 MN JBL Mat, OM Uie 4 
BO 100 inir. Mig. Proc iin, 2 TS Ti 112, 113, 14 or 115. Humanities Elective” .,.... 
SENIOR YEAR 
MN 482 Mat Info. SYS | MN 484 Opern MBs MN 480 Bus, Policies sess 
Dept. Elective*™........... 5 Dept. Elective** ss 5 Dept. Elective** =m 
MN — — 5 nt ——————— 5 Plenive | 
382 Mat. D.M. Il. 4 Humanities Elective’ ...... 3 


TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 


"Humanities Electives must be selected from Economics, History. Literature, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, or 


"Departmental Electives must be selected from the 300 and 400 level courses of the Management Department. 


***Hectives in the senior year may be selected from the 300 and 400-level course offerings in the School of Business ar otber 
$ in the University 


food Industry Management (FIM) 


Students in this option follow the basic INM curriculum and, with the counsel of an 
iser from the food science faculty, elect appropriate courses in the area of food 

ence and technology which replace a corresponding number of department and 
t electives in the INM program. Students selecting this program should make their 

Wishes known as soon as possible to the Office of Student Affairs of the School of 
iness so that they may be assigned a faculty adviser in the food science areas. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 140 College Algebra or MH 151 Finite Math... S ADS 101 Man's Food. — — 
MH 160 Pre. Cal, w. Trig. s.s.s. 5 Chemistry or Biology* 5 PG 211 Psychology os 
Chemistry or Biology* ...5 EH 102 English eesssessd EH 703 English Comp. .......c00 mA 
EH 101 English Comp .........3 HOEA ee 3 HY/EH/AT LLorem = 
HY/EH/AT S rrr 3 ROTC or Elective............- 1 ROTC or Elective.. ot 
ROTC or Elective............! PE Physical Education.......... 1 PE Physical Educ ation......«d 
PE Physical Education.......... ! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 274 Statistics bon 5S EC 202 Economics Il................. 5 EH 345 B. & P. Writing... 
EC 200 Economics tn S BY 220 Intr. Microbiology... 5 MN 207 Data Process. oe 
ADS 201 Food Science ACF 21! im, ACCE 1.4 — ACF 212 Intr. ACCE His 
and Technology.............- 5 SC 202 Dx TNNT US cane’ MN 241 Business Law I........06 "€ 
ROTC or Elective. nsan l ROTC or Elective............ 1 ROTC or Elective... 
JUNIOR YEAR j 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. sonses 5$ MN 380 Industrial Mgt- ccc «= ACE 361 Prin. of Finance se 
ACF 310 Mg. Cost. & Bdgt........... 5 MN 346 Mal. Hum. Rel... ELA MN 381 Mg. D.M I....... — 
HF 340 Indust. Food MN 443 Prob. in IR... MT. 331 Prin, of Mkt, esse 
Pres. Tech...................5 £lective seem 3 NF 372 fnds. Nutrition... 
TS 100 Intr. Mfg. Proc. 2 TS thd, 112, 113, 114 or 115.....1 
SENIOR YEAR 
MN 482 Mat. info. Sys... 5 MN 484 Opet. Mel5 MN 480 Bus. Policies ......... — 
MN 382 Mgt. D.M, hy. cue 24 ADS 415 Food —— Elective. — 
Elective... "a. Santiation... -— Food Science Elec. — 
Food Science Elec.***.....3 Bec cao omit Trey ari 
Food Science Elec.***.....3 


TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 


*Chemistry is preferable. 
**SC 311 may be substituted. 
***Food science elective. May be selected from ads 310, 112, 410, 412, 413, 414, HF 341 and 342 


Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (PIR) 


The Personnel Management and Industrial Relations Program prepares students ll 
managing personnel and industrial relations activities. It blends a variety of "or 
matter into decision-making patterns that may be used to work with individual 
employees and unions. In addition, the program provides some free electives to pursue 
studies of personal interest. 
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FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEAR 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 98). 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Third Quarter 
EC 474 Statistics ll. 5 MN 442 Personnel Mgt......5. ACF 361 Prin. of Bus. F Fin. m 
MN 310 Prin of Mg. 5 SY 201 intr. Sociology... S EC 444 Labor Legis... 
EC 350 Labor Economics ........... 5 MT 331 Prin. of Mk. ................-- 5 MN 346 Mgt. Hum, Rel... 
Humanities Elective’ ...... 3 Humanities Elective* ...... 3 Humanities £leclive.. — 
SENIOR YEAR 
MN 444 Coll, Bar. Arb. sese S MN 480 Bus. Policies... $ MN 447 Employee Comp. -A 
MN 450 Pers. Selec. Plac; 3. — MN 455 Pers. Org. Res. 3 lectives" . * = 
MN 451 Man Power Plan... 1 MN 446 Pers, Adm. Leg. ees Hun. S 3 
Plective** i TERINA TOR. Dept. Elective*** asss 5 Elective** ... — 


— Electives must be selected from Economics, History, Literature, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology * 


Ü **Electives may be selected from the 300 and 400-level course offerings in the School of Business or other departmentsin 
niversity. 
“** Departmental Electives must be selected from the 300 and 400-level course offerings of the Department of Managem=™ 
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Department of Marketing and Transportation 


Marketing and Transportation are critical in the effective operation of business in the 
free world. Students gain the foundation to understand the entire corporate philosophy 
which affects every phase of the business programs—from initial product conception 
to the delivery of satisfaction to the final customer. Marketing majors discover the 
interrelationship of marketing to other management tools and prepare themselves for 
such careers as sales, advertising, marketing research, product planning, and 
merchandising. Transportation majors complete a course of study which prepares 
them for careers in carrier, physical distribution, and industrial traffic management 
and for assignments in regulating agency administration, in urban transportation and 
development planning, and as traffic and transportation specialists. 


Marketing (MK) 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(SEE Pre-Business Program, page 98) 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MI 331 Prin. OF Mkt. ccc ACF 361 Prin. of Finance... 5 MT 436 Marketing Res................. 5 
MN 310 Prin. of MA, sss 5 ACF 310 Mgt, Cost. & Bdgt..........- 5 5 
W 201 Sociology... 5 Elective....... 5.5 Méca PE 3 
Elective.....is sess ee 3 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
MI 437 Sales Mg.» MN 480 Bus. Policies ccm 5 Dept. Elective sssr 5 
Dept. Elective ................. 5 MT 435 Mkt. Problems ............5 Dept. Elective ...............5 
EMO LUE O 5 CRO CHEV. sessen of. 0 5 
Elective 3 
TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 
Transportation (TN) 
FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 98). 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Mr First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MN 33N Prin, of Mk Lese 5 MT 472 Econ. of Transp.............5 MT 436 Mkt. Research... 
hw MO Prin. of Mh. sese 5 ACF 361 Prin. of Finance.............. 5 MT 475 Transp. Reg. Ind. ............ 5 
30! Sociology... 5. ACF 310 Met. Cost. & Bdgl........... 5 OCU occorre 
— ⏑ — UR JJ Hecteeeee 
SENIOR YEAR 
i 435 MKT. Prob. MT 476 Motor Trans... 5 Dept. Elective ............... 5 
473 Logistics Mgl... MN 480 Bus. Policies... DC OAE Sommers 5 
— LP 5 Elective... —— — EREIN — 5 
CO. T mcns a ge * 


TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 


Electives for the Marketing and Transportation ions may be selected from the 300, 400 level courses in the School of 
e — or from other departments of the University. mental electives may be selected from the 400 level course offerings 
nt of Marketing and Transportation. 





School of Education 


TRUMAN M. Pierce, Dean 
|. Foster WATKINS, Associate Dean 
|. BOYD SctBRA, Assistant Dean 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION is accredited by the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education for the preparation of elementary and secondary teachers 
and school service personnel with the doctor's degree as the highest degree approved. 


Professional preparation programs are provided for service in the fields of 
curriculum and teaching; administration and supervision; counselor education; and 
educational media. Undergraduate programs lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Education. Programs administered by the Graduate School lead to the degrees of 
ol of Education, the Master of Science, Specialist in Education, and Doctor of 

ucation. 


Undergraduate Programs 


The Department of Educational Media prepares school library, educational media, 
and audio-visual personnel. Undergraduate minors are required to complete an 
elementary or secondary teaching credential in conjunction with their studies in 
media for certification as a school librarian. The Department provides a service 
function to the School of Education by offering courses which relate to all areas of 
professional education. 


The Department of Elementary Education prepares teachers in Early Childhood 
Education and Elementary Education. These curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and include study in the liberal arts, psychology, education 
theory and practice, laboratory experience, and provision for concentrations. 


The Department of Foundations of Education provides a service function within 
the School of Education. Courses which relate to the total educational enterprise and 
Which are ordinarily included in the program of study of all students in teacher 
education are offered through this department. Courses in human development, 
educational psychology, philosophy, sociology and history of education, general 
curriculum and research and experimentation are offered. 

The Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation prepares 
teachers of health and physical education for grades one through 12. This curriculum 
leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education and includes study in the 
liberal arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, laboratory experiences, and 
specialization in health, physical education, and recreation administration. 


The Department of Secondary Education prepares teachers for secondary 
schools, This curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education and 
includes study in the liberal arts, specialization in a major and minor teaching field, 
Psychology, educational theory and practice, and laboratory experience. Specializa- 
ton in teaching fields include art, English, foreign languages, mathematics, music, 
lence, social science, speech communication, and theatre. 
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The Department of Vocational and Adult Education prepares professional 
personnel in one of the following fields of specialization: adult education, agricultural 
education, business education, distributive education, home economics education, 
industrial arts education, office administration, rehabilitation services education, 
special education (behavior disturbance, early childhood education for the handicap: 
ped, mental retardation, and speech pathology) and trade and industrial education, 
These programs lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education and prepare 
professional personnel for Career Development Programs at all levels, including 
post-secondary and adult education. Curricula include study in liberal arts, psycholo- 
gy, educational theory and practice, laboratory experiences, and in one of the above 
fields of specialization. 

Interdepartmental Education provides courses in curriculum and teaching ` 
special education, and higher education. New program options are initially listed 
under this designation until their development warrants a departmental base or 
assignment to an existing department for administrative coordination. Developments 
of a substantive nature took place last year in the preparation of personnel for the 
Middle School through interdepartmental deliberations. Culmination of these de 
velopments into curricular offerings is expected during the 1975-76 academic year. 
Students with a possible interest in specialized preparation for the Middle School | 
should take these developments into consideration as they project their program 
planning. Interested students should contact the Dean's Office for further information 
relative to these developments. 


Dual Objectives Program 


Students in other schools of the University who wish to complete requirements fof 
graduation in an academic department and also to complete the degree requirements 
of the Teacher Education Program may pursue the dual objectives program. 


A student electing to pursue the dual objectives program will have an adviser in 
the academic department in which he is enrolled and an adviser in the School of 
Education. Advising the student concerning the curriculum of the academic depart: 
ment, including the major, minor and other requirements, wil! be the responsibility 
the adviser in that department. The responsibility for advising the student on matters 
concerning the Teacher Education Program, which includes General Education, areas 
of teaching specialization, and Professional Education, will be that of the adviser inthe 
School of Education. The quarterly course schedule of the student will be approved by 
both advisers. Information describing the dual objectives program is available in the 
Student Personnel Office of the School of Education in Haley Center and in the Office 
of the Dean of the School in which the student is enrolled. 

Students enrolled in the School of Education who desire to complete certification 
requirements in more than one teaching field will complete the curriculum in 
field: pre-professional, teaching specialization and professional teacher education ! 
(including the internship). 

Applications and specific information about the criteria for selection and 


admission to Teacher Education are available in the Student Personnel Office in Haley 
Center, 3084. 


Graduate Programs 


Graduate programs are offered through the Graduate School in administration and | 
supervision; counselor education; educational media; elementary education; health - 
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education; physical education; rehabilitation services; secondary education; special 
education; and vocational and adult education. 


Fifth and sixth-year programs of study in the above areas lead to the degrees of 
Master of Science, Master of Education, and Specialist in Education. Nondegree 
graduate study is also available through the Diploma Program leading to sixth-year 
certification, 


The Doctor of Education is offered in Administration and Supervision, Counselor 
Education, Elementary Education, Secondary Education, and Vocational and Adult 
Education. Specializations in Secondary Education include the following sub- 
specializations: (a) English Education, (b) Mathematics Education, (c) Science 
Education, and (d) Social Science Education. See Graduate School Bulletin. 


The Master of Education, Master of Science in Education, and Doctor of 
Education are offered for junior college administrators, student personnel adminis- 
Irators, and teachers. These programs meet requirements of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools, the Graduate School, and the School of Education. Sufficient 
flexibility exists ta permit students to adapt programs to their individual needs. Course 
v for each of the various programs are available in the Office of the Dean of 

cation. 


Related Programs and Services 


Teacher Certification Services 


Programs in the School of Education are approved by the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) and the Alabama State Board of 
Education for certifying superintendents, supervisors, principals, counselors, elemen- 
lary and secondary teachers, and educational media specialists. Upon satisfactory 
completion of a prescribed course of study and upon recommendation of the Dean of 
the School of Education a professional certificate will be issued by the appropriate 
Slate Department of Education. Twenty-eight State Departments of Education now 
have reciprocal agreements for issuing certificates to graduates of institutions 
accredited by NCATE. 


Students in schools other than the School of Education who wish to complete 
'equirements for graduation in an academic department and also to complete the 
gree requirements of the Teacher Education Program may pursue the dual 
objectives pragram. (See page 106.) Students may also take courses in education and 
Psychology for acquiring knowledge and understanding of human growth and 
elopment, and teaching as a profession. They are eligible to take all such courses 
which they satisfy prerequisites, 


For detailed requirements for the Professional Certificate (Ranks B, A, or AA), 
Consult the Alabama State Department of Education Bulletin 1966, No, 14, available 
in the office of the Dean of the School of Education. 


Student Personnel Services 


This program assists the student in understanding the University and becoming a part 

of it, in identifying his strengths and limitations, in determining his professional goals, 

Inselecting the proper curriculum in the University, and in securing employment upon 
uation. 
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Recruitment—Efforts of organizations such as the Future Teachers of America in 
the secondary schools and the Student National Education Association in colleges and 
of individuals and groups in the profession are aimed at seeking out, informing, and 
encouraging students, to consider teaching as a profession. 


Orientation—The Career Exploration and Planning Program provides University 
personnel with an understanding of the student's background, individuality, and 
needs. It assists the student in obtaining information about the University and ils 
programs, in learning more about himself, and in selecting professional goals that are 
compatible with his abilities. All freshmen in the School of Education and in the dual 
objectives program participate in this program during their freshman year. Similar 
attention is provided for transfer students through an orientation and program planning 
sequence provided by each department. 

Counseling—Each Education student is assigned to a faculty adviser who assists 
the student whenever possible. Other sources of assistance include personnel in the 
Office of the Dean, classroom teachers, personnel in the Student Development Center, 
the offices of the Dean of Women, the Dean of Student Affairs, the Registrar, dormitory 
head residents and counselors, and ministers of local churches. Peer assistance is 
available through the Student National Education Association (SNEA) located in Haley 
Center 2002. 


The Selective Admission and Retention Program in Teacher Education—ln 
recognition of responsibilites to the schools in which its graduates teach, the School 
maintains a program of selective admission and retention of candidates for the 
teaching profession. This program is designed to assure that no candidate is 
recommended íor admission to the Teacher Education Program, the professional 
internship or certification unless he is deemed competent in his University studies and 
professional performance. 


Application for admission to Teacher Education must be made during the sixth 
quarter of full-time study in the Pre-Professional Program. Criteria for admission are: 

(1) a grade point average of 1.0 (C) or above on all hours attempted at Aubum 
University; 

(2) evidence of proficiency in oral and written communication; 

(3) completion of the Pre-Teaching Field Experience Program; 

(4) demonstrated potential for teaching. 

In addition, evidence from the following sources may also be used in determining 
eligibility for admission: 

(1) Interviews—Students should be available for interviews upon request of the 
Student Personnel Service Committee. 

(2) Individual Assessment— Students may be requested to take examinations for 
the purpose of assessing potential for teacher preparation and educational careers 

A student who has been denied admission to Teacher Education must qualify fof 
admission within three quarters or transfer to a more appropriate curriculum. 


Any exception to these criteria must be approved by the Dean of the School # 
Education. 

Transfer students with a minimum of 15 quarter hours at Auburn University mat 
apply for admission to Teacher Education. 

While retention in the Teacher Education Program is based on the continuo 
evaluation of the student, a formal evaluation takes place as a prerequisite f 
admission to the professional internship. At least one quarter prior to the internship! 
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student must submit to the Selective Admission and Retention Committee a formal 
application forthe internship approved by his adviser. Requirements for admission to 
the professional internship are; (1) admission to the Teacher Education Program; (2) 
completion of appropriate courses in area of specialization; (3) a grade point average 
of 1.25 or above on all courses completed in each of the following: professional 
teacher education, the teaching major, and the teaching minor, and (4) demonstrated 
potential for teaching. 

In order to be eligible for graduation with teacher certification, a student will be 
expected to complete the requirements identified above and achieve a grade point 
average of 1.5 in his courses in education and in his teaching major and minor. 


Persons with degrees other than in education may make application for study in a 
curriculum leading to professional certification. Academic background and work 
experience are evaluated for the purpose of developing the most effective program 
possible for each student, 

Applications and specific information about the criteria of selection for admission 
loteacher education are available from the Student Personnel Office in Haley Center 
3084. 


Placement and Follow-up—The Teacher Placement Service provides assistance 
to prospective teachers in locating desirable positions and assistance to employers in 
identifying candidates. Persons interested in placement should contact the Student 
Personnel Office, Haley Center 3084. Follow-up studies of successes, failures, and 
problems of graduates are made. Further information may be obtained from the 
Coordinator of Student Personnel Services in Haley Center. 


Field Services 


Field Services constitute the phase of the work of the School of Education which is 
designed to make the programs and services of the School available to individuals and 
off-campus groups for continuous improvement of public education in the State and 
region. Major categories of services available: 

Off-Campus Instruction — This instruction is available through the Field Labora- 
lory Program, enabling teachers in service to complete a total of 16 quarter hours of 
residence credit toward a graduate degree. The program uses the local school setting 
as a laboratory in which graduate courses are provided as a framework for solving 
Instructional problems related to various areas of study. The program may be used asa 
supplement to existing in-service programs or as a basis for developing such programs. 

Short courses may also be offered on a non-credit basis for groups interested in 
specific areas of education and psychology. The courses may consist of a series of 
&ctures or workshops and are available to groups of professional and non-professional 
personnel interested in short courses in some specific aspect of their work. 

Educational Television—Resources and materials of the School of Education are 
Presented to Alabama citizens through the facilities of the Alabama Education 
Television Network. Telecasts direct and enrich teaching programs for elementary and 
secondary school students, and assist teachers in their professional career develop- 
ment programs. 

Lecture and Consultative Service— The staff of the School of Education is 
Composed of persons who are skilled in general and specific areas of education. The 
Office of Field Services coordinates the services of these faculty members for lecture 
and consultative services. These services may be used with in-service education, 
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school and community projects, teacher workshops and institutes, and community 
clubs and organizations. 


School Surveys—School systems desiring comprehensive school surveys or 
surveys in specific areas of education such as school plant utilization and construc- 
tion, school finance, administrative organization, and curriculum and teaching 
programs, may secure services of this type from the School of Education. Surveys may 
be conducted as separate projects or in conjunction with the Field Laboratory Program 
described above. 


Research Services—School systems may wish to conduct research in such areas 
as the instructional program, administrative and supervisory patterns and organiza 
tions, school and community projects, the development and evaluation of testing 
programs, and the use of instructional materials and facilities. The assistance of the 
staff of the School of Education is available for these activities, either as separale 
endeavors or in conjunction with the instructional and survey services described 
above. 

Correspondence Study— Correspondence study provides undergraduate instruc- 
tion for persons unable to attend college on a regular basis. Courses parallel to those 
given on campus are available in English, education, economics, health, physical 
education and recreation, history, mathematics, psychology, and sociology. Other 
courses may be added as the demand warrants. All the courses carry college credit. For 
information concerning the Correspondence Study Program of Auburn University, see 
page 25 of this Catalog. 


Learning Resources Center 


The Learning Resources Center (LRC) located in Haley Center is a service component 
for the School of Education and the School of Arts and Sciences. The LRC provides 
media services which include filmstrips, transparencies, disc recordings, tape 
recordings, kits, educational games, and programs of instruction. LRC personnel assist 
the faculty and students with the production, selection, and utilization of learning 
materials. 


In-Service Agricultural Education and Supervision 


H. W. GREEN, State Supervisor 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISORS HOLLEY, HALCOMB, LEWIS, SELLERS, AND WHITE 


In cooperation with the State Department of Education, the School of Education 
maintains an in-service teacher education and supervisory division. This service 
extends to 400 departments of vocational agriculture in accredited high schools of the 
State. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Service 


F. W. JENKINS, Supervisor 
CANTRELL, CAUGHRAN, LAMBERT, AND ROBERTS, Counselors 


The State Department of Education in cooperation with Auburn University maintain 
the local Rehabilitation Service which provides vocational guidance, counseling 
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training, and placement services to handicapped citizens. The Rehabilitation Service 
also makes available to handicapped citizens such services as: surgical and/or 
medical care, hospitalization, therapeutic treatment, and artifical appliances, when 
these services are essential to training and/or employment and the individual is not 
financially able to secure them. 


Undergraduate Curricula 


The following statements set forth requirements for the development of programs for 
students pursuing a teacher education curriculum. Scholastic requirements, require- 
ments for the pre-professional program, the program of professional education, and 
the fields of teaching specialization are stated. A total of 210 quarter hours is required 
lo complete the program. 


Scholastic Requirements 


Students enrolled in the School of Education or those enrolled in other Schools who 
are pursuing the dual objectives program must meet the following scholastic 
requirements: a grade point average of 1.0 (on a 3 point scale) for admission to Teacher 
Education and a grade point average of 1.25 in all courses completed in professional 
education and in the teaching major and minor for admission to the professional 
internship. A grade point average of 1.5 in courses in education and the teaching major 
and minor is expected for graduation with certification. 


Pre-Professional Requirements 


The pre-professional program as outlined fulfills the liberal arts requirement for 
nts preparing to enter a teacher preparation program leading to professional 
certification as a teacher in elementary and/or secondary schools. A major portion of 
pre-professional requirements will be completed prior to admission to the teacher 
ucation program. 


English 
EK 306102103. ——————— ——— 9 
202 Applied Speech Communication (3) .......-.<.....~ MTNS 3 
Literature (American, English or World)* .. U hoiii in A 
Literature (American, English or World)... PIT A SR Y VAY — NEO SEEN EEN TM M eode IOTA, 9 
Social Science 
MY 101. 102 TORR TAN A a aia a ANOA ARA EA a 
HY 204-205. 206 Technology and yess (3-3-3)... EV TUUS A ONERI II III T S TTT TT E rl 
SY 201 Introduction to Sociology (5 Nr c mno DURAS — 
Approved Social Science —— selected from Economics, s, Geography, 
History, Political Science and Sociology** ⸗ a E A arti tran 


BI 10! Prin. of Biology 5 
(S i ccenacunacteccscchnocnsnchsoocosndesie shdbonbe —— 5 

~ 102 General Plant B (sje 

8 v General Animal B y 15) IMEE Eee N oe SS A a paa a a ERI NRA 5 

N Biology in Human (5) 

250 Human Anatomy (5)**** 
Physical Science 
CH 101-102. Yost. General Chemistry (2-2-1) 


"S or CH 103-104 
204 Finds. of Physics (5)**** 
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GL 101-102 Inv. Geology (5) 

AM 304 Meteorology (5) CREE Pi ee ids etium ee 
AY 310 Earth Science (5) 

PHS 100-10! Physical Science 15-5jt 

PHS 151-152 Physical Science 15.5) 


Mathematics 


Physical Education 


PE 101-102 or Group I, Group I (T 1T), mmm m s — 
Orientation 

Career Exploration and Planning (2).. sa noe Wipe tenet tunill e usum Mesh du da PRA Eo Hr V orm nah dn ndo od nh da bem E na A Ln —— 
Introduction to Laboratory Exp. for Transfers (1]..........- TERNE SENLLE Ta pee eee a T OERS —, 1 


Foundations of EUMCAMOR 


FED 213 Human Development (5) .. otra ois iced cott OTE A Copas Mc e T — 
FED 214 Psychological — CURTIS T e i D J 
*Early Childhood Education majors 


**Early Childhood and Elementary Education majors complete 15 hours 
***Science Education majors and minors 

****Health and Physical Education majors 

tEarly Childhood, Elementary and Special Education majors (BD, ECH, MR) 
Elementary and Special Education majors (BD, ECH, MR} 


Professional Requirements 


This phase of the Teacher Education Program develops competence in the content and 
skills of professional teacher education. Required professional studies are conc 
with the growth and development of the individual, the nature of society, and the 
functions of education in society, The history and philosophy of education, the 
administration and organization of schools, curriculum development, teaching a 
learning processes, learning resources, and the evaluation of teaching effectiveness 
are explored. 


Foundations of Education 


The philosophical, social, and psychological Foundations of Education provide 
background resources and laboratory experiences essential to effective participation 
in the teaching profession. The field emphasizes the concepts, principles, and theories 
essential for understanding and improving educational practices in light of histori 
developments and current social needs. Formal classwork includes an analysis 
historical, philosophical, social, and psychological considerations upon which the 
educational enterprise is based. 


Foundations of Education provides the resources, methods and laborato 
experiences forformulating, evaluating, and revising educational policies, curriculum 
designs, schemes of school organization and support, and strategies for teaching 
learning. All students in the teacher preparation program will complete FED 320, 
Social Foundations of Education; and FED 480, Philosophical Foundations 
Education. Evaluation of the aims and achievements of the educational enterprise a5? 
whole is a concern of each of these Foundational studies. Also, required laboratoft 
experiences, including the Pre-Teaching Field Experience and the Professi 
Internship, are evaluated in one or more of these Foundations courses. 
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Teaching and Programming 


This phase of the teacher preparation program is designed to assist the student in 
acquiring the knowledge, understanding, and skills deemed essential for success in the 
different specializations. Curriculum development, methodology, teaching and 
learning resources, and evaluation of teaching effectiveness are emphasized in the 
various areas of specialization, Each student in the teacher preparation program will 
complete the courses listed under the school program in which he is preparing to 
teach. Admission to Teacher Eucation is a prerequisite for these courses. 


Elementary Education 
A. Early Childhood Education 


FED 104 Music and Related Arts, As Sa TT — — — — 

EED 320 Curriculum for Early Child fied IC — 10 

EED 420 Curriculum for Early Childhood Education I. eem E 10 
B. Elementary Education 

EED 301 Curriculum I: Language and Social Science... v wer rmv —— — — TAS 

EED 304 Curriculum k Music and Related Arts.. M RP TIS TANIEN TRA RENE YET NEST YET YET TNR SY |! 

EEO 40! Curriculum Il: Mathematics and Natural Sciences...................... ———————— s M 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 
A. Health Education 


HPR 414A Teaching in Elementary Schools and Secondary —— i 
HPR 423^ Program in Area of —— ejr * we T eT 
*Minor Field..... M Wn cM pM 
B, Health and Physical Education - 
HPR 414B Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools, 3a 
HPR 423B Program in ^ cot d Specialization (Major F F "qo IL 


; 3 
wo 


C Health, Physical Education, Recreation composite major-minor 

See B above for PIG do c Lee n colpo folbo C Be divo UP S p, HECCTQERRIERRARREEIOO [[[ 6 
D. Recreation Administration 

HPR 423C Program in Area of Specialization ..,..,...... nbn 


SED 405 Teaching in Secondary Schools, or 
SED 410 Program in — — School Minor Field) 


IED or VED 415 Teaching in — and Secondary Schools 
IED or VED 414 Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Secondary Education 


SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 

KD 414 Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Major Fields, except English)... ered 
SED 410 Program in Secondary School, or 

KD 423 Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Major Field, except English) eme 
SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School 

SED 410 Progam in Secondary School (Minor Field) or 


KD, HPR, or 415 Teaching in Elemetary and Secondary School, or 
KD, HPR, * VED 414 Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Minor Field). iiis 3 
Special Education 
A. Behavior Disturbance 
EED 301C Curriculum I: Language acd Soci Science.. aom een EET e aa EIS 
EED 401C Curriculum Il: Matheralic and Natural Sciences... ences Mes seltene 10 
IEO 4790 Materials and Methods for Teaching in Special Education ......... VK a ech E S UR qui 6 ks —e— 5 
8. Early Childhood Education for the Handicapped 
EED 320E Curriculum for early ‘Childhood Education I... FOG dE sab deca sec smpededobobbemede bien ELEMENTO 
EED 420€ Curriculum for Early Childhood Education II... — ee TETTE Irae 
IED 4795 Materials and Methods for Teaching in Special TAIT poit t E an stir jie SO 
C. Mental Retardation 
EED 3010 Curriculum I: Language Arts and Social Science........... yaw — m 10 
EED 304 Curriculum I: Music and Related Arts.. POE NEEN EEA 
tED 4010 Curriculum Il: Mathematics and Natural Sciences .. Cr a | 
IED 479P Materials and Methods for Teaching in Special Education .. MMC ONERE npe 


h Patholog 
gr We Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools............. — ———— E EE Mii dA j 
IED 423N Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools... J — 
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Vocational and Adult Education 

VED 410 Occupational Information** sees Suc m — LL TT EU JEU IUE 
Wee eee MENR Ot Parnell Serb CE ne di 
VED- WX Cachan Anu.ol Loue suse ri DITE soda sie ole POS ejt vada shde bise vli Gade bk Fi Fire socle 
VED 456 Learning Resources in Area of SpecializMion esse TTE TUERI —— 


Lik 


* Teaching and Program courses VED 411 and VED 412, are required in major for students in home economics education. 
**Elective for Industrial Arts majors. 


Laboratory Experiences 


The Laboratory Experiences Program provides sequential learning opportunities 
in public school and community settings for all students throughout the teacher 
preparation program. Laboratory experiences are provided primarily through the 
following programs: (1) Pre-teaching Field Experience Program, (2) Extended 
Laboratory Experiences including a para-professional level program for secondary 
majors, (3) Cooperative Education Program, and (4) the Professional Internship. 

The Pre-teaching Field Experience Program provides an initial base-line 
laboratory experience for all students in the teacher preparation program. It is initiated 
in the course, Career Exploration and Planning (EED, SED, VED, HPR, IED 101), with 
specific follow-up responsibilities assigned to the Foundations Department (FED 213, 
214, and 320), Students are required to participate in the program a minimum of ten 
days at the beginning of the public school term in the fall quarter. This prerequisite for 
admission to the Professional Teacher Education Program involves the student in 
planning and evaluating learning experiences, counseling, participation in pre-sc 
conferences and faculty study, school and community meetings, and involvement in 
actual teaching situations. 


The Extended Laboratory Experiences Program is conducted concurrently with 
enrollment in professional education courses which provide experiences in the 
schools and communities. 


The Co-operative Education Program provides laboratory experiences for certain 
students involved in the teacher preparation program on an alternating quarter 
arrangement with college attendance. (For description see page 24). 


The Professional Internship is a full-time assignment in an off-campus school and 
community. Experiences include personal and professional contacts with various 
phases of community life and the application of concepts, skills and knowledge the 
student has acquired in classroom situations. 


The student enrolls for 15 credit hours and devotes a full quarter to the internship. 
No additional coursework, correspondence or regular, is permitted during the 
internship quarter. The program is divided into orientation, off-campus experience, 
and evaluation. Students must be admitted to the Teacher Education Program prior!o - 
the Professional Internship and must have completed appropriate courses in thei! 
areas of specialization. 

The Internship for students with a major or minor in art, theatre, health, physical 
education and recreation, industrial arts, music, speech communciation, and s 
pathology, requires experience in both elementary and secondary schools. 

Students who have had teaching or other related experiences may satisfy the 
Internship through a special program which is offered for 10 quarter hours credit 
during the Summer Quarter. Students will be considered on an individual basis forthe - 
special program. | 


Professional Internship courses in the various departments are listed as follows: 
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EED 425 Professional Internship in Elementary Schools 

IED 425 Professional Internship in Elementary and Secondary Schools 

HPR 425 Professional Internship in Health and Physical Education in Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools 

SED 425 Professional Internship in Secondary Schools 

VED 425 Professional Internship in Vocational and Adult Education 


Other laboratory experiences for students are provided within the framework of 
courses in the Teacher Education Program. 


Requirements for Fields of Specialization 


Requirements listed below represent minimum hours for a major and a minor in the 
respective fields of specialization. The number of hours listed for each field of 
specialization is exclusive of courses completed in pre-professional and professional 
education. The requirements also exclude the use of any course as partial fulfillment 
for both the major and the minor field of study. Curriculum check lists are available in 
departmental offices. 
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"Non-certification programs. 
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Social Science 
GN DOR OL Oe III Ree E 
— Ie d 
won nig E ~ 
INN CELEREM cade aT 2 
—— — A TET AM UE TERT 
Vult: SONBDEC eiie ao cn oM levée MCA EUR EES k i AT T LT ee ee eee ail 
n —— PrE TAN TORDE ovn Bin edb ec pbdcbe nl 28 
avioral Science Composite 
Bahini SURGE Dt Fee Feet te ee PX EFE at veto a Piet joe dires v men tcp 
Rear gk SOeonES-ESORRUIUMN, GC NONEHERWRA REPE — We. 
— —— — aonni Ia ence eaten one IA AT 
athology 
—— A AEA BA 
e e E A AANE ATIA A AIr TE ERAAN ia 38 Cou vdd Févr A PEU CREE pU HR FUR Ud code 
Trade and Industrial Education... CD MHVEPPERT MEET nennvoe———-s 
ADULT EDUCATION AT 251 Wood Sculpture... — — 
Minor: 30 Hours AT 301 Elementary School Art. HENCE Adi 
CED 421 Guidance in the Public Sch. Lese 5 * 11 
VED 413 Nature of Adult Ed... rA er rU — A : e : A 
VED 425F Prof. Intern. in Voc and Adult | 
Usus sive 5 
— is ache. Out-o-Sch. Cre rg — — 
ommun. Prog. in Adu PER. lectives folio 
VED 491 Prob. in Tchg. the Disadv. Mb 5 : VE ARE fo De selected fom the "- 
AppEOVGO DRCIM, ruere eren — T£ 00. 2307 ORO RO rim — — 
2 ne Sculpture pespésaptiesprupéesbésub HVVUV E cH 
vue orbis: qe AT 371 Greek & Roman Art... 
PG 407 Maturity and Aging 5 AT 372. Renaissance »" 
CED 421 Guidance in the Pub. Sch... $ AT -373 Modem . tecti m — 
VED 410 Occupational Info... SGA 345. Chsitivà Cris. arro — 
VED 413 Nature of Adult Ed... SN. CA 32S- CORNE Cn ee oue e — — - 
VED 456-F Lrng. Res. in Area of Spec... 4 CA 385 Creative Weavi —— —— 
VED 466  Tchg. Outl-ol-Sch, Grou Leeemeeneunes| CA. 475, Creative Textlle Design.....—« orici 
VED 469 Commun. Prog. in Adult Bilbo — 5 
VED 491 Prob. in Tchg. the Disadv. Adult or 
EED 302 Curr, | Rdg. and Other Lang. Arts.. TS BEHAVIOR DISTURBANCE 
SED 475 ng ch evel se — at me Major: 60 Hours 
Sch. Le —— —— 
Teaching Concentration... aay Seca ater MEI SUI ay coe School Art 
AT 40! Nt in n Education. — * — 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION EED 300 Fundamentals o ing Instruction psn 
Major: 75 H FED 396 DE for the Elementary Teacher 
AS 301 Agricultural Marketing |... ^ MU 20) Fundamentals of Music 
AS 401 Farm Management .., PNV ATOE TEITT I o 
VED 404 Practicum in General Meals 77. 5 MU 371 Introduction to Music ..,. — 
VED 406 Practicum in Building Construction ................5 HPR 211 Sensorimotor Activities .. P —€— 
AN 302. she Soll, SA ee 5 1D 376 A Survey of Exceptionalily..................- = 
ADS 200 Introductory Animal and IED 378 An Introduction to Behavior Disturbance „1 
Duy Ben ALL eU ae 5 IED 420 Organizing Instruction for Behaviorally 
HF 221 Landscape Gardening sssr 5 Disturbed Children and Youth.. — 
ZY 402 Economic Entomology ......... eee 5 PG 350 Behavior Modification in Early Childhood. — 
Approved Electives in Gen. o^ p Behavior Pathology............ rmm 2 
Agriculture or Technical Agriculture... 35 —— of —— —— — ants F 
bos Electives — wa 
ART EDUCATION 
Composite Major: 80 Hours 4 
AT !1! Fundamentals—Mechanical linear perspective 5 BUSINESS 
AT 112 ——— tepon drawing ........ 5 A. General Business 
*AT 113 Fundamentals—Interpretive drawing... 5 Major: 67 Hours 
AT 12! Fundamentals—Pro in basic design .......5 P 
AT 122 Fundamentals— Three-dimensional-Clay- VED 200, 201, 202 Ty ypewriting 1, t Mt... — 
other media... iniaa ACF 21 L 212. 311, 312 Accounting... — 
**AT 123 Fundamentals Advanced principles. ee. 5 MN 207 Elec, Data Pro. Principles sssrsoss sesser 3 
AT 171 History World Art.. minis | VED JUS. Récords Management ...—.. —— 
AT 172 History World Artis MN JIO Principles of nagement.. — 
AT 173 History World Art... 3 MT 33! Principles of Marketing... e nÜÓÜÁ——$ 
AT 232 Trans. Water Color ............ cre _5 MN 341 Business Law ., — — 
AT 333 Opaque Water Color... a adi EH 345 Business and Professional Writing... — 
AT 211 Basic Figure Drawing... — — y VED 400 Office Machine⸗ ee ntum: 
AT 241] Relief Printmaking... coc cccccccccscecsecneceneenserreem 5 MN 405 Administrative Management ,....... oon 


VED 400 
VED 403 
MI 33) 
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B. Secretarial Administration 
Major: 67 Hours 
201, 202 Typewtiting t, H. Mel 


211, 212, 300 PET I. 

IIl, Transcription I... eee 20 
212 Accounting .. d 20 
Hec. Data Pro. & Computer Prog. Se ae 5 
Records Management... J 
Principles of Management... 
Bosinedi LAM ———— 5 
Office Machines... eene enne 5 


Secretarial Procedures E... sese 


C. Business Management 
Composite Major: 80 Hours 


201, 202 Ty (o QAUM, NER, 
212, 311, 1 2 Accounting LED 
Hec. Data Pro. & —“ Prog. —— — 5 
Records Management... memes 3 
Personal Finance or 

job Evaluation... Macri nd LANAA 
342 Business Law .. eor 
Business and Professional il Writing —— 5 
Money and Banking... Me perm ee 
Office Machines... Pr —nÀ 
Principles of Marketing .... —— 

D. Management Services 
Composite Major: 80 Hours 


201, 202 Typewriting |, t, Wand 
211, 212, eram nid: ll, 

Nl, Transcription |... — cr wae a JE 
212 Accounting . didum pas WOR 
Elec, Data Pro. & Computer Prog. ——. 
Records Management... 3 
Principles of —— MM 5 
Persanai Faris acere ——— 
Bisiness DW iis à best bird 4T VTL PEE 
Labor Economics P Wr ill -€— UTERE 5 
Office Machines... 5 
Secretarial Procedures |... 5 
Principles of Marketing — 5 


*EC 200 and 202 to be taken m socal science general 
fducation area. For the 5 hours of required mathematics MH 
or 160 is recommended. MH 161 may protitably be used 

b an elective 
Office. Administration noncertification program on 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
Composite 70 
EE 202 Economics II. nif 
MI 331 Principles of eme Nai ACUTE A 
E 274 Business & —— tities i TET S 5 
ACF 340 Personal Finance... 3 
H. 350 Labor Problems.. E 
in 432 Promotional Stralegies, Pr. MT 311... 5 
MI 433 Retail Store Management aasenso erssrrssersrersieer 5 
MI 434. . PorchatIui —— —— i 5 
M 435 Marketing Problems.. — — 
in 438 Marketing Channel Systems................«-- e 
£D 442 Personnel Management... TENER 
VD 458 Coordination & Supervision in VED............3 
VED M6 Vocational and Adult —— — d dd 
462 Directed Work Experience... — 
Electives in area of interest .. —6 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Major: 56 Hours 

M 30] Elementary School Art .. eii 
* Fundamentals of Reading. Instruction ........—..—..5 
KD 310 Media tor Children ... E 
KD 267 Child Development I: Principles ‘and Theories . 4 
HPR 467 Piret EAO oto —— — 4 
MU 211 Sensorimotor Activities Ld heat begotten tend Pr 
371 Introduction to Music eed 
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PG 350 Behavior Modification in Early Childhood........ 5 
SC 273 Group Problem Solving Through A 5 
SC 450 Principles of Speech Correction... 5 
TH 307 — Theatre 
308 Creative Dramatics .... esos Le 
Nd Electives .........eerne nde ow -wowivantod 10 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED 
Major: 60 Hours 
EED 300 Fundamentals of Reading Instruction... 5 
FCD 267 Child Development I; Principles and Theories 4 
FCD 268 Family |: Structure and Function of the Family.5 
FCD 300 Approaches to Child Study ........ 5 
HPR 211 Sensorimotot Activilies ...... erem nn 3 
IED 376 A Survey of Exceptionality .......0..ccccceccennennes 5 
IED 377 Introduction to Mental Retardation 
or 
IED 378 An Introduction to Behavior Disturbance 
or 
e 430 Learning —— LI — TET RES pee 5 
IED 450 Langua nd t oung 
Hondicaned Awe ME SEN pE 5 
MU 371 Nee t la MUECA k 3 
PG 350 Behavior Modification ín Early Childhood........ 5 
Approved Electives ..,.a serie tern rennen tmn 15 
EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 
(School Library and Audio-Visual Personnel) 
Minor: 28 Hours 
EM 400 Learning Resources. isses EE ri Xa Aa 4 
EM 410 Media far Children .......... emm 4 
EM 415 Media for Young Adults.......... eene 4 
EM 430 Reference Materials and Services. ...... arsen 
EM 440 —P and — — 
í Servic Te wad 
EM 450 Classification and Cataloging - 
o Nell i N N —— Akinihi 
EM 495 Practicum in Media Service... 4 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Major: 58 Hours 
AT 301 Elementary School Art. er AC 
EED 300 Fundamentals of Reading. Instruction . Fain 
EM 410 Media for Children .. ld 
HPR 212 Elementary School Activities... Em 
HPR 194 Elementary School Health instruction... "D 
MU 371 Introduction 10 Music. "em tenui. d 
SC 450 Principles of Speech Correction.. Ment, m, PI ben 5 
Approved —— — 20 
Mopcoved Electives ee eee E 
ENGLISH 
Composite Major—84-88 
Basic Core—35 Hours 
EH 390 Advanced Composition... 5 
EH 494 Intro. tO Linguistics Leser mnn 5 
EM 441 History of English Language... emm 
EED 300 Fundamentals of Reading... Lusit det 
SED 401 Language Study for Teachers... pw 
SED 402 Rhetoric and Composition for Teachers............ 5 
SED 475 Problems in improvement of Reading 
in Secondary Schools... eem 


Students select! one of t 


five options below in addition to 


Completing the basic core. 


EH 
EH 
EH 


EH 


EH 
EH 


English Language and Literature—50 Hours 


357 American Literature 1... mm 5 
358 American —— —* a du veis — 
451 — —— an car 7 
452 — — —— ipei wa -5 


(10 additional hours of -— selected from:) 


325 Short S 
340 Classical 


DIT IZ YEA n 
ackeround... — AS 
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EH 353 Contem DEUM E eer 25 JM 321 Community Newspaper .. —À 
EH 363 10th Contay Literature... ete IM 435 Magazine Editing and Production _- — 
EH 372 American Novel... eM 9 JM 465 History and Principles of Journalism... 
EH 471 Renaissance and Baroque... Sa 
Bi MU Ac 
EH 492 American Drama... S EH 3157 Survey of American Literature I... — 
EH 495 Southern Literature ...... vevsdawestetdpi dius 
EH 358 AnA oí American som ione HI... - 
Auxiliary Area Requirements EM 451 — -— 
SC 220 fonds, Oral Int. Literature iss sess 
EM 415 Media for Young Adults. esses 5 EH 452 —— — a yh "— 
(15 additional hours of auxiliary courses selected (rom:) (15 — hours of —— selected from:) 
MY 315 Black History to 1900... sss JS; Ei. 228. ST AO ue = 
HY 415 Black His sin EH 340 Classical Background ... 
ce 1900... — E 
HY 472 Hia edes tea Centry Liare........——- NEST — 
istory Pe I or Gévbicacdcocecnoccesbdeidaabem EH 372 American Novel... p meses 
SC 234 Modes of Film —— HUN ————— AUT. 5 EH 471 Renaksance and Baroque... 288 
SC 415 Black Rhetoric... Le, St fen rry EH 472 Symbolism .. * 
PA 210 inr. Philosophical Probs. S, EN. ag A ica » —— — 
4 mn mops of Ma Logic Se MTPSANTA aa X EH 492 redd Poetry. 940200000940004000009040 90409949 979 09 = 
PA 305 — ng EH 495 Southern Literature... ssim 
PA 402 Existentialism .. DIS 
SED 201P Ed. Problems in Communications.............2 Media 
SED 201R Ed. : Improvement in Reading ...... sss 2 EM 400 Learning RESOUrCES......esssessersssrsrsesrenreeres — 
EM 410 Media Er Children — 
2. English/Foreign Language—50 Hours EM 415 Media for Young * ^to 
| EM 430 Ref. Materials and Services.. —— 
EH 157 EVI of American Literature bocce 5 EM 440 Ore. Adm. Media Cen BM 9 
EH 158 — of nom Utirgture il... ENE EM 450 Class. Cat ta.. pedencezce am 
EH 451! Shakespeare... Rss 5 EM 495 Practicum Media GEI VIOBS 
x 
EH 452 2 
5. English/Speech—52 Hours 
noe hours of E ish selected from: 
RI 125 ems wi = ee EH 357 — of American Literature |... ama 
340 ackground = DI 
EH 353 —— — 5 EH 358 rey of American "em EL 2 
E S lath ——— “Ss, ae : EH 451 wes rmm =~ — 
M32 American racemes A 
EH 471 Pier RE ee : EH 452 —— E N aie al 
EH 472 ist —— in (OIN — I 
EH 491 American Poetry ... — (10 additional hours of a selected from:) 
EH 492 American Drama. ied EH 325 Short Story ... diii 
SA TE Southern Literature. saktina dM. XM Classical Backg ound d 
Makes nguage EM 353 Contemporary =- 
Tx (Approved FERNER LEN * — e. Century Airo e — 
merican = 
German (Approved courses) iis esee BO E E Renfe a and Baroque... — 
or iym A 
French (Approved courses) ........... — —— — 30 EH 491 American Poetry ... — 
EH 492 American Drama... - 
EH 495 Southern Literature . — 
31 English/ournalism—52 Hours 
EM 1357 MY of American Literature l... 5 Speech A 
SC 200 iInw.S h Communication —- 
EH 158 ley ol —— Literature Il... —* SC 201 Communication Theories -—D 
EH 451 — niis a ipu dix T = 220 Fnds. Oral Int. Literature... — Em 
EH 452 Shakespeare... E^ n Public Speak —À 
SC Ps Von e ci — — 
as — hours of English selected from:) SED 201P Ed, : Communication Prob... ss 
8 pa Classical Background ...- —— eet : b. English /Theatre—51 Hours E 
EH 363 10th Century Literature... c ue am Aer Of American Literature I......... E 
3 American Nov oe * EH 358 Dire o American n Literature T Es 
EH 471 Renaissance E d Baroque... — —7 — 
EH 472 Symbolism.. —€— E ot ASU ries. a 
EH 493 American Drama... osos "wa EH 452 Shakespeare. Bag tom cone 7 — 
EH 495 Southern Literature... 4999402959 9»2009009992 Im üs —— hours ot —— selected from:) 
EH 325 —— — 
Journalism EH 340 Classica i Aena aa ar 
IM 221 ns aa aaa DE a |. EH 353 Contemporary Drama ........., T — - 
IM 221 = 3 EH 161 History English Drama... * 
IM 224 —— and Editi — — EM 463 18th Century Literature... -—— 
g J 
IM 321 Newspaper Makeup Layout ... sess EH 2 American Novel... — 
IM 322 Feature Writi EM 471 Renaissance e 4 Baroque... — 
110 additional P houry 9 selected from: N. EH 475 Symbolism... — 
Pi 
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^ a American — POP S —— HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ut Pf Major: 56 Hours 
EH 495 Southern Literature... mns 5 PE Courses in Physical Education Services Pro- 
Theatre pam (3 courses in areas other than those 
taken to meet general education requirements) ! 
TH 107 Stage Craft} ......... — TEN RAN TAS TT 1 HPR Theory and Tec (choice of 
TH 108 Sue Cran B Connan saiae 4 courses) HPR 1 "24 118, 119, 120, 
TH 109 age Craft IN ............... edidic db bedo del des cdird 1 M 19D SFG gen e at EN Er 
TH 204 Ace a ee 5 HPR 195 Health Science... LER eue T 
E 225 Fnd. Acting Il: Movement .. ——— HPR 201 History and Principles ‘of Health, | 
TH 20 E Make-Up ....i enema entes 3 Physical Education and Recreation disce: 3 
304 Stage Design. — — 5 HPR 212 Elementary School Activities... i 
TH 404 Directing 1 bidné dubdenbdnboub idu) deb du cbeubssvberwneereoeneesnessd 5 HPR 315 Kinesio an p 
HPR 295 send prs Eri H eS ase x (Fav. 3 
HPR 316 “sp eet in Health, Physical 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES Education & Recre ation 3 
A Spanish HPR 385 Principles of Recreation ............ POSERER AS ANN 3 
; HPR 395 Health € ede ipd AER FUB ete sedem 
Minor: 33 Hours HPR Teaching and Cones 
ELERII Sa rr A 5 of 1 course) 202, 20 206, 
Vici eR oo See are 5 207, 208, 209, 210 PV 
FL 133 Spanish... = 5 HPR 401 A ization and Administration - 
A 231 Spanish niet nana alth, Physical Education and 
FL 232 Spanish 5 —— ——— eed 5 
A ee TT TNI 5 MPR 405 Physiology of Muscular Activily.............. eve 3 
Approved 300 level course... rrr g o a 3 EY 29 1P dbi LLL 5 
HPR Appi E —* in Health or " 
ical EGUCMIONn....LLui Leere rettet temen 
Major: 51 Hours *Prerequisites: ZY 250-251, Physics 204. 
Minor Requirements ... Se eee 
Approved 330-400 level accen Pe 18 HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 
B. German Composite: 77 Hours 
Minor: 33 Hours Requirements (Health and Physical 
M tT ee ito Ica du M AEn if 5 | ee ee a —— ". .) 
A 152 German 2 HPR 386 Recreation Leadership. 
RH 151 German M 7 5 HPR 485 Social Recreation serene nnnm enn 
FL 251 German. an E gk! Ta fe ee ——— 
E252 VIREN erie. 5  HPR 416 Adaptive Physical Education... 3 
ofa o i e 5 HPR Teaching and Coaching (Choice of 
Approved 300 level course 3 ! course) HPR 202, 203, 204, 206 
207, o rA UE Be ae ee — 3 
Major: 51 Hours HPR Appr Elective in Health Edu. 0d 
Rhodii dciecs abbots 33 HPR Approved elective in Recreation... 3 
m 300-400 level courses ....... rennes 18 HOME ECONOMICS 
Major: 68 Hours 
C. French NF 104 Prin. of Food Prep... Nene nen ee 
Minor: 33 Hours CA 113 Housing for Man... ——— nha 
FL 121 French... ndis ET PON US on — —— 3 
FL 122 French. e une MEET RR GAL TRUE OO eeu — 
Re TES! Pil —— — 5 CA 416 Anfo Livi — n 
Cie nn nien —— — 5 NF 112 Nutrition and Man... ^3 
FL 222 ROME D rien Ed 5 NF 204 Meal Met. —————————————MMÓPÓ 5 
FL 2323 French. —— Ex 2:28 ie t nq and eh a —— — = 
Approved 3 PCR LE Flower Arranging .......... rere tnnt nnt 
pica B fum 
ami > Structure e amily ........... 
* à FCD 347 Lab. Exp. with Young Children „msn a 
requirements ns os ——— — —. CA 233 Home Equipment 
Approved 300-400 level courses .......—.—n 1B EA 303 The House Select one... 5 
313 Home Furnishings 
HEALTH EDUCATION CA 343 Interior Home Problems 
* Minor: 31 Hours * i Man Man Em Consumer — — 
—— 3 43! Man-Environmental lions... — 
HPR 295 School and Community Heallh........——.3 FCD 443 Home Management Residence ......... sess 5 
tne - Dni Use and onn —— wi S DE Approved Electives — — — ü»——— 9 
He — —— = — — d 
NEWS Cast ——————— Composite 
a I9 Nutrition and — — SD si AST lb 68 
—— Health... — piak enva of ^, B, C, D, or MATS M Lu 18-20 
Approved Health Electives..............— nad A cholins ind RER 
T 
: Major: 52 Hours CA 225 Textiles... AULAS NS E Ee: 5 
a ———— ia oue IORA Msn MAT. GA. Ale —— — 5 
141 Medical Vocabulary... —M9' CA 455 Pattern Designing. Sa Sa 5 
HPR 496 Problems of Health Education and Approved Electives ...... sse demit A 3-5 
Health Observation of School 
tD A eise E EO EE N. B. Family and Child Development 
iA E — Q————— P 5 FCD 301 Child Development li —8 Aa el School or 
Merial Vath Cee ee sj FED 302 Chita Developmen Ni 





Adolescence... We cd A | 4 
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FCD 305 Family it Mate Selection & Marital interaction c 
FCD 306 Family Ill Patterns of Family Interaction.......... 
FCO 461 Management Problems in the Home............... 3 
FCD 467 Parent Education...... 
FCD 468 Woman's Changing Roles and Potentialities.. s 
C. Home Management and Family Economics 
FCD 441 Family Financial Management usnisa 5 
FCD 460 Man I Problems in the Home...,........... 3 
CA 2490 Social Problems of Housing... 5 
GNI Elecürm nr Soca a eere Hike rssreasadata robe Cebe rari, 5 
D. Home Management, Housing and Equipment 
LA EIS Hope Be es erii rm Fisica pi cH er rA 5 
CA 303 The House 
CA 313 Home Furnishings .......... — MEE 5 
CA 343 interior Home Problems 
CA 333 Lighting —— Penhi jike mpn ^5 
CA 433 —— 
FCD 441 Family Racial Management 
FCD 460 t Problems in the Home ...........3-5 
CA 453 The Consumer and the Market 
E. Nutrition and Foods 
NF 362 Problems in Community Nutrition 
NF 452 Family Nutrition j 
NF 478 Modern Views of Nutrition 
NF 488 International en, 
E v — A c Peek Hr O.. 
431 —— AT ee — — 3 
— 2 — Electives ... re btt m ITTITMITTT AE 10 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 
Minor: 28 Hours 
UV 3495. . Cusive Colli siio 3 
TS 102 Graphical eh MN and Design —— 2 
— SET TIERONE EIR eS Roe onore | 
a3. 20^ VRE SCR. rioris a ick l 
TS 113 Machine —* d Laboratory... reduci N enr o 1 
M —— aedi ride eL Ut A deeb idebadsnndebace || 
TS 307 —— Metals 
VED 404 Practicum in General Metals... 5 
TS 402 € Wood 
VED 406 Practicum in Building Construction and 
Maintenance a tedeiiven dii here 5 
VED 246 Instructional DWIE sss sn. 3 
VED 403 Principles of Electricity... cece s. «M 
VED 407  Practicum in Electricity sess 4 
Major: 50 Hours 
ANOS 26 
TS 216 Plastics Technology... rennes 
VED 409 Practicum in Electronics... E 
VED 457 Graphic ide — Ce ig rie T 
Elective in Metal Area... indi iuidueddivenedp sowoed Ve tsa M per) 
Elective in Power Area... POEN D PERRONE E 5 
Elective in Drawing Area... "(ore — o 2 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
COMPOSITE: 75 Hours 
COMMON COURSES FOR A, B, AND C OPTIONS 
TS 102 Graphical Communication and Design, .......... 2 
TS 105 Engineering Drawing I) 
TS 108 Design for Management, esses od 
TS !! Woodworking... SESS 
TS 112 Welding Science and Applicaton... RER 
TS 113 Machine Tool Laborator paneeli 
TS 114 Sheet Metal Design and — —— — | 
TS  !!5 Foundry Technology... s S 1 
TS 216 Plastics Tecla. SER aa BAR I EE 1 
TS 307 ——— Metals 
VED 404 Practicum in General —— IIeTEUY 
TS 308 ages and Measurements 5 
TS 402 Avance Woodworking 


VEU AU6 
VED 246 


VED 409 
VED 456 


EM 400 
VED 457 


Select 26 hours from A, B, or C below. 


CA 345 Creative Crafts... —— i- 
MN 310 dimi of Management - 
PG 46! industrial Psychology ... — — 
VED 400 Introduction to Power Mechanics... — 
VED 401 Practicum in Small Gasoline e Engines. nom 
VED 402 Advanced Woodworking ... MR. 
Approved Elective........ t CAHNP PUTES: D RN E Ee. 4 
B.BASIC METAL TECHNOLOGY 
CA 345 Creative Crafts... UNE ee 
MN 310 Pinter of Management 
PG 46! industrial Psychology Wesel 
TS 405 Problems in Welding Engineering... ~~ 
TS 406 Problems in Machining.. uc 
VED 400 Introduction ta Power Mechanics emai 
VED 401  Practicum in Small Gasoline Engines 
or 
VED 402 Advanced Woodworking oo... =i 
C. BASIC DRAFTING & DESIGN 
A pu Miroduchon, o —— — 
10 rawing a Ctions... - 
CA 345 Creative Crafts... — 
MN 310 “ae m of Management - 
PG 461 Industrial Psychology 
or 
BT 206 Materials and ol * —— — 
TS 104 Descriptive Geometry... — — 
TS 107 Graphical Analysis & Desig — 
VED 400 —— to Power Mechanics - 
VED 40! Piacticum in Small Gasoline Engines... 
solo, BE Aes diei e m A 
307 General Metals... ^ — 
ge | ee ee SS eee MÀ - 
MATHEMATICS 
Minor: 30 Hours 
MH T61 Analytic Geom. & Cal. E 
MH 162  Analytic Geom. & Cal. Wesss: 3 
MH 1]63 Analytic Geom. & Cal. Hl... * — — 
MH 264 Analytic Geom & oP Wiwen tin $ 
MH 331 Inte. to Modern Alg. sss — 
MH 44! Genm., A Modern View I... 
Major: 50 Hours 
Minor Requirements ,.. — — - 
MH 332 Intr. to Mod. ‘Alg. di. — — — 
MH 467 ense ed Statistics. *. 53 
MH 420 —— RT 
Approved Elective... 
Composite: 72 Hours 
MH 161! Analytic Geometry & Calculus I sss — 
MH 162 Analytic Geometry & Calculus I. e 1 
MH 163 Analytic Geometry & Calculus —— = , 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry & Calculus IV.. = 
MH 265 Linear Differential Equations... n 5 
MH 266 Topics in Linear Algebra............... — — 
MH 3311] Introduction to n Algebra... <0 5 
» 332 Introduction to Modern —— — —$ 
441 Geometry, A Saaana View l... — — — 
On Elective... — — —— 
MH 420 Analysis |... = 
5 





Fráacticum in —— —— and 
Maintenance . TOW 
Ínstructional Drawing...............—— ee 
Principles of Electricity... mm 
The School Shop...........-. rel 
Practicum in Electricity .. — — Be. 
Teaching Electronics in Industrial Arts... 
Learning Resources in Area of Specialization 
or | 
Learning Resources ... —— 
Practicum in Graphic Arts... vinee a 


A. BASIC POWER MECHANICS 
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MH 467 Statistics... 2 
IE 204 Computer Programming. — 
IE 301 = Information Retrieval... ud 
315 Linea Programming. apa MP 
iE 316 Electronic Data Process. Sys. Des.. Beine E.. 4 
E 416 Operational Analysis II... ee GW. 
MENTAL RETARDATION 
Major: 63 Hours 
AT 301 — ash oh i 
AT 401 Artin J— TORNAN TN OE 5 
ED 300 Fundamentals of Reading Instruction... "M 
EED 196 Music for the Elementary Teacher 
or 

MU 201 ipic ind As Music 
MU 371 inroduction to Music .. 63 
HPR 417 Physical Education for the Mentally Retarded.. 5 
KD 376 A Survey of Exceptionality... ^». 
ED 377 introduction to Mental Retardation .. —— er 
Ko 42 prp Instruction for Behaviorally 

Disturbed Child. & Youth.. zs 
PG 150 Behavior Modification in Early Childhood ,, 5 
SC 450 Principles of Speech Correction... * 
De OT ne tea tt RES OTR 20 

MUSIC 
Minor: 28 Hours 
GU LS a= a a usi 10 
Material and Organization of Music 

MU 187, 188, 189, 287, 288, 289.. 4 


ied Music, preferably in one area, — 


but if in two areas four hours must 


in one area 
MU * a aay b 
ic History I & I! 
MU i MEC n ER e eee y j 
onducting | 
One of the following: 
396 (if major interest is in ente mid 
School Music)... M, Ll. e] 
Music for the Elementary Teachers 
of SID 494 (if major interest in music 
Se ibdnwnental FOIE ICT vais que d eeriédste edis csbtobé a 3 
ization of instrumental Music 
D 495 (f major interest is 
cheval MUSIC) cw 3 
Organization of Choral Music - 
Major: 72 Hours 
Miñor Requirements in Music... 2B 
Bad, Choir, Orchestra, or Choral Union... WET 
MU 1347231, 232, 5 rere "v 
RAL E A TERE 3 
m 387, 388, 487, 488 Applied Music... 5 
* 362. Conducting... — 
~~ E BY Oram —— Music 
tion of Music ...,. aa 
— Ad. pia ons us —** i 
Composite: 89 Hours 
Major 2785 —— 2 
n or 17 
A- INSTRUMENTAL AND CHORAL 
494 or —— ithe one not 
Comp im The music major). isse J 
MU n. 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, or 119.................-- 3 
USIC. ATANGI ues rennen rnnt nnns 3 
—* 409 Marching Band Techniques e i 
454 Instrumental Music Literalure......... sess 
8. CHORAL A 
ND ELEMENTARY 
gp COOL MUSIC 
MU 396 —— for the Elementary ſeache - 
u 478 Music — — — 
452 Vocal Literature .. - . F 
$53 Ciel — od: 3 
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OFHCE ADMINISTRATION 


—* Bevin apari Program is à noncertification 


to prepare students to become professional 


cis cid, —— assistants or for other responsible 
positions in business, government, or professional offices. 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 
Major: 113 Hours 


ACF 211-212 Accounting | & IL. Alea mrn n 
ACF 361 Principles of Business Finance... ee ENNEA. vns 
EC 200-202 Economics | & Hee NNT 10 
EC 274 Statistics... aR tenn 
EH 345 Business & Professional Writing. Lo 5 
MN 207 Data Processing .. m — 0. 
MN 341; OUR. LIN Loma ovc oi up 9E md to 
MT. 337; MM, 5 
VED 200-201-202-203 erri) Y W, "n & IN. Tp 
VED 210-211-212 Shorthand I, MILL 1 
VED 300-301 Transcription | A " Meri rdc ANTA 10 
VED 305 AN ORR 3 
VED 420 Office Machines... semen 
VED 421 Office a eae es 
VED 422 Secretarial Procedure !.............. (Bee ee a 5 
VED 423 Secretarial Procedure sese 5 
VED 424 Administrative Management. isse 

RECREATION ADMINISTRATION 

Minor: 34 Hours 

HPR 201 History and Principles of Health, 

Physical Education, and —— — nad 
MPR 385 Principles of Recreation .. — dba 
HPR iB6 Recreation —— Ld 
HPR 187 Ountoor Recreation .. ILL 
HPR 388 Camp Management... 3 
HPR 401 Organization ami Administration 

of Health, dime — pa 

Recreation... —8 
HPR 485 Social Receation.. ——— nA 
HPR 421C Proyam- Recreation. Tren mtr e e etae Ro 
HPR 495 First Aid., GR SSE, 
SY 405 Urban Sociology ... een PAPE Lm 

Major: 79 Hours 

Minor Requirements —...... Host niedénádtdar 
CA 145 Creative Crafts... eee ee ee 
FY 303 Forest Recreation .. a 
HPR Theory and Techniques. (Choice o 

3 courses): HPR 117, 118, 119, 120, 

FANS P Rt DR III, T MM 6 
MPR Teaching and Coaching (Choice of 

T course); HPR 202, 203, 204, 206, 

207, 208, 209, 210... QUE VA 
HPR 316 Evaluation in Health, Physical - 

Education, and Recreation. ee a a 
HPR 425C Professional MED mcs a, 15 
IM 221 —— Nevn 5 
PE 165 — ae ekersherst da She ——— — 1 
PE 166 ation esae utu 
PO 325 uction to Public Adminstration. TA». - 
TH 307 Children's Theatre... — — - 


CH 
BI 


REHABILITATION SERVICES EDUCATION 





Major: 57 Hours 

330 a in portant v eim t — —— 
212 introduction to — — 
305 Culture and Personality...... ee "T 
406 Introduction to Social Welfare... AA. 
210 Human Vien Ne i — "VM 
273 Group Problem ing Through | 

Discussion... — — 
421 Guidance in the Public. Schools... a f 

Approved Electives in Area of 

Specia ZAviO tse. cis sersersrcssseseersesssccspnarnneennannen d 3 


SCIENCE 
A. General Science 
i hrs esa 


103-104 General Chemistry.. — — 
IATE A adf uc s — 
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PS 205-206 General Physics... esses lO 
Approved Electives (5 hrs. must be 
from biological 


Co ee 20 
B. Biological Science 
Minor: 30 Hours 
y an Se | PARAL omen odi obiske 5 
Human Anatomy... 5 
ZY 251 ys pe EN. -—- - 
BY 300 General Microbiol.......... o ppan. 
Approved Electives . hae ^M) 
Major: 45 Hours 
Minor Requirements... .30 
Approved Electives a ^ 15 
C. GENERAL PHYSICS 
Minor: 28 Hours 
PS 205-206 Introductory Physics ... — uen PO 
PS 210 Principles of Modern Physics... ERIE IESI 5 
PEU. (AOON nra eA 1 
PS 417 Introduction to Biophysics sese 5 
PS 470 Health Physics sss ESen 
D. Physic" 
Minor: 27 Hours 
PS 220 en — — * 
PS 221 m ENS C — — 
PS 222 ics III... TON a | 
PS 300 -— iate Electricity. and 
eque ayers I ROT ad 
PS 305 Mae — TAR EEEN ENEN TE. 
ER, ET R dus. 
Major: 42 Hours 
Minor Requirement — BÉÉBE 
Electives to be selected fmm: 
415 Intr. to ntum Mech 
PS. 421 Madam lectronics 
Ps 303 
PS 435 int. "0 Solid State Physics... 415 
"Physics majors will complete minor. jn mathe- 
matics (including MH 161). 
E. Chemistry 
Minor: 30 Hours 
CH 13 General Chemistry ann narm unam 
CH 104 General Chemistry sess 5 
CH 105 Geneal Chemisty meniren 5 
CH 208 A 
Approved FRAND ADI ree —— 5 
Major: 45 Hours 
Ni Vene ne uenire didi A reum 0 
coat as QNSE vultu CERA 15 


ites for CH 105. Credit in these courses applied to 
general education requirement in physical science. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
All students majoring in political science, sociology, 
serie egy tel am a phy, and not minoring in history; and all 
students minoring in political science, sociology, economics, 
geography or —— not majoring in history; must 
include | in their social s general education requirements 
zm 
U. s. History .. c ^5 hours 
Major: 45 Hours 
HY 202 United States History ... one 
EC 200 Economics i. E vu 
PO 209 introduction to American 
Government... TP 
GY 102 of 203 Prins. of ‘Econ. nap... MA 
Approved elective from 
eJ 


course in U.S. History... — 
Approved electives from 300-400 
courses in sociology, economics, 


Approved 300-400 level economics courses .. - —— 


2. Geography 
Minor: 30 Hours 
GY 102 Principles of Geography... — 
GY 203 Economic Geography. ——À 
GY 405 Cultural Geography of the Word. — 
Approved 300-400 level courses in GY... m— 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements — 
ehe 300-400 level GY courses.. — 
3. Soc 
Minor: 30 


political science and geoxxa 


1. Economics 
Minor: 30 Hours 


(am o o 0 y ee ee ee - 
6 Intermediate Macro Economics... 
2 Comparative Economics Systems. 


300-400 level economics courses .......... 


SY 202 Social Problems .. 
ANT 203 Cultural Anthropology. 
ved 300-400 level Sociology COUrses.. 


Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements ... 
SY 304 Minority Groups... 
SY 308 juvenile Delinquency... 


4. History 
Minor: 30 Hours 
U.S. HY (5 hours above freshman level)... ss 
Selections from Latin American area . — 
—— -t from non-western, nom American 





NER oy 300-400 level history courses soren 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements ... — 
Selected 300-400 level courses m area of ‘Student’ 
choice providing depth study in one area sso — 
5. Political Science 
Minor: 30 Hours 


PO 209 National Government... 

PO 210 State Government... = 

PO 309 inr. to International Relations or a 
PO — — 


— — 
Major: 40 Hours 
PO "422" "Recent and Contempos — 
4 a ary 
Political Theory............... eem -— 
PO 340 Political Parties and Politics, 
PO 323 Municipal Gov. in the U.S 
PO 405 itan Area Gov Problem ? 
PO 445 The Gov. and Politics of the per 
Developing Nations 6. ee 
6. B 
S 28 Hours 3 
PG. 211 on ———— -5 
PG 215 Quantita — Psychology.. T 
PG 330 Social Psychology ......eseeemm — 
* e Psyc Pies — — E 
History yc — 
PO ENERO A e ee —j 
PG 212 Psychology Il. m 


a 
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7. Behavioral Science 


Composite: 67-70 Hours 
Behavioral — — 
PG 211 Psychology.. eves aans S.. 
PG 212 Psyc ychology Lr GUNRANIC AEDQIUZNIIINWUN C ZR MIN rt t 
PG 215 Quantitative Methods... 5 
PG 320 Experimental Psychology I: 
revel. f 4 
PG 321. Experiment al Psychology i: 
zoo oo ee huida: 4 
PG 322 Experimental Psychology I: 
Personal. a | 
PG 330 Social Psychology . E bdevervs éd bao oe v put ovre 4 
2n. a rarucal dte ETIIIIII I DD Ie eT eL WE 11 
304 Mary Groups 
SY 420 Race oad Ethnic —— ——— 
5Y 308 — Delinquency... — — 
—— in Soc * pet ate —— UTETE ENTERED : 
203 Introduction ta Ant * ome Tusc. 
Hectives in Anthropology — — — | 
Behavioral Science Sociology 
SY 220 Statistics... ESPERA. | 
SY 304 Minority Groups or SY 420 Race and | 
Ethnic Relations |... menn 5 
SY 308 juvenile Deling EE — 
i .309 Social ial Thought or S 402 2 Social Theory esl 5 
ives in Sociolo —E 
cw ——— ey d 5 
PG 212 Psychology.. MEL eei 
PG 330 Social Psyc ychology .... — 
ANT 203 Introduction nthropology. sem 
Electives in Anthropology - — —— 


SPEECH 
Minor: 32 Hours 


SC 201 Sp. Comm. Theories... 
N^ 2/0 ng lO SUCCANNIT, ————— 
SC 273 —— ——ää——————— 5 
SC 220 AA T a ————— 5 
x zo à damental c of Radio * TV d 
ro MN Y em mem noel 

3M Public Satie T— P mn 5 

SD 201P Communication Problems... 2 
Major: 47 Hours 

ea Maro e LLL poteet ao cases n ne 2232 
$C 278 Argumentation and Debate... 


Approved 300-400 level speech courses oes 10 


SPEECH PATHOLOGY 

s Composite Major—84 Hours 
340 The Speech and Hearing Mechanism .............5 
SC 341  Phonetics nere a eens gene 3 
X 350 Introduction to Speech Pathology — z 
= — V ES — — 
x Introd hae — 5 
uction lo Audiology.......... ee 
SC 46! Hearing Pathology .............—— SR 5 
XC 462 Hearing Rehabilitation ............— mtn 5 
SC 451 Speech —— — Mie— 

X 452 Speech Correction II: Stuttering 
i VOR SaaS epéepre 2cbie S 5 
SC 453 Speech Correction IIl: Delayed : 
ED 176 = to plionalily sene 
CED 421 intr. to Guidance and — x 
c. Do ere we a o —— 5 
Completion of this program meets pre-professional certifi- 
requirements of Te A American Speech and Hearing 
eie pars ud dues de raa. ooh 

e E 
pr cpu Pas cx 


*Credit lor VED 475-480 (inc.) (5-5-5-5- 5-5) by supervised employment or by 
experience al the maximum rate of 15 quarter hours for each M Mengen dena Anthose 
ed — experience beyond the level of learner, the level of learner wil! correspo 


Completion of A, B, C, or D or 
A Combination of Courses from the 4 Areas 


Select a Minimum of 20 or a Maximum ol 30 
A, euam wpe iets aa Al 


FCD 157 Family and Human Development...................5 
FCD 204 Dynamics of —— — Wie tet 3 
FCD 267 Child Development 1... emm 4 
peor OU dL RE 4 
FCD 100 oaches to Child Study siisii 
FCD 301 d Development It... Lise sese 
FCD 302 Child Development II............. eee 4 
PL Se a a FangctnpinpUen EE 4 
FCD 306 Family IIl.. ————— 
FCD 308 The Family and Child Mental Health, A 4 
FCD 467 «Perey RIGCHÓDIIG Ceo riarié deo —— 4 
B. Behavior Disturbance 
IED 378 Introduction to Behavior Disturbances............., 5 
IED 4790 Teaching Behavior Dist... 5 
IED 480 Children with Special Learning Disabilities ......5 
PG 435 Behavior Pathology... eem 
PG 350 Behavior Modification for Early Childhood....... 5 
C. Mental Retardation 
IED 377 Introduction to Mental Retardation,.........0..5 
IED 479P Teaching Mentally Retarded sess 5 
IED. 486 Severely Retarded .......... seem 25 
VED 437 Vocational Troia ov tally Retarded ......5 
HPR 417 PE. for Mentally Retarded |... 
HPR 211 Sensorimotor Activities |. J 
IED 450 Language for the Handicapped Child ............... 5 
D. Psychology 
PG 211 Psychol ique n XT RUM VDIPEP —— AE 5 
FO 2 Prelo order ———— 3 
s ea Quanti deem en rng Bia en ae 5 
perimenta I: Learning... eA 
PG 330 Social Psychology... errem 5 
PC 350 Behavior Modification in Early Childhood... 5 
PG 435 Behavior Pa et 
PG 415 Introduction to the Theory of Measurement. A 5 
THEATRE 
Minor: 15 Hours 
Wu. 108 Nr. 90 TUB. lianna 3 
— JUS. WE.IO TREE ae j 
TH 106 intr. to Theatre 1... 
THE 07 Sine CER I cecidi raf aT T DT, 
LER. 21- —— Xe, 7| cen eke TEERT 22 
TH 109 Stage Craft nee SSL I 
TH 204 Fund. of Acting k Voice sess mec 5 
TH 205 Fund. of Acting Il: Movement... — — 5 
Wi WU SONFPUNEBUD anani 3 
TH 304 Fund. of — DOR ——— 5 
BOE PRD, DENM epsantaeseenmmamsuniate 5 
Major: 58 Hours 
Minor Requirements... BS 
TH 201! Theatre Artists in Society |. ese 3 
TH 301 Theatre in Western Civilization ............00 3 
TH 302 Theatre in Western Civilization ....... en 1 
TH 303 Theatre in Western Civilization ......... ———— 
TH 307 Children’s Theatre or 
TH 308 Creative CUM T2... aS e e - 2 
TH 309 Costume... VRET ERORA ANTER ETTR R. 
TH 405 Directing il... at ia FUNT ees 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
: 60 Hours 
VED i 480 Trade and industrial Vuntiotde nisi 


EH 345 Business and Professional * ires Arr — 5 
MN 31310 Business Organization and 

MERMBUO Lei m peque nant A ma AB Rr tmt msan 
E ONDE — 
VED 458 Coot ani y paredar seh voy peace: 
VED 246 Instructional Drawing ......... — 
Approved —— 


examination on a basis of journeyman level 
tions where there is no 
to journeyman level. If 


jence required for certification is obtained prior to starting the curriculum, elective coursework may be 
substituted ior pe credits. Time required to complete curriculum would be reduced accordingly. 
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School of Engineering 


VINCENT S. HANEMAN, JR., Dean 
ORLANDO |. MANCI, IR., Assistant Dean 
EDWARD O. JONES, Assistant Dean 


ENGINEERING is a unique program which, in effect, has attempted to provide in a 
four-year period both a broad general education and a specialized technical 
education. Although centered around mathematics and the physical sciences, it 
necognizes the importance of the social sciences, the humanities, and the communica- 


} fon skills, And while the emphasis is upon problem-solving, engineering provides 


students with the opportunity to integrate their knowledge and to apply it specifically 
lothe problems confronting society—problems such as energy, air and water pollution 
and urban planning. 


Society's needs in the decades ahead will call for engineering talent on a scale 
never before seen. As a consequence, the opportunities for engineers will be 
unlimited, All too often, an engineering education is viewed as too specialized, while 
in actuality, the opposite is true, The basic education that an engineering program 
atiords cannot be overlooked. The following engineering curricula are designed to 
enable individuals to develop their natural talents and to provide knowledge, skills 
and understanding that will encourage them to find their place in society. 


Curricula In Engineering 


Pre-Engineering—The first year (of an integrated four-year program) of course work is 
administered as the Pre-Engineering Program. This program is designated Pre- 
ingineering Management (PNM) for students in the management curricula, Pre- 
Chemical Engineering (PCN) for students in the Chemical Engineering curriculum, and 
"re-Engineering (PN) for all other curricula. The uniform Pre-Engineering curriculum 
Is delailed on page 128. 


Engineering Curricula—Curricula offered are designed to meet the educational 
l'equirements of the engineering professions. The program in the fundamental sciences 
of mathematics, chemistry, and physics is followed by a study of basic engineering 
sciences. Specialized or departmental courses are taken in the third and fourth years. A 
E program emphasizing the humanistic-social studies is followed throughout 

ur years. 


Curricula accredited by the national accrediting agency, the Engineers' Council 
r Professional Development, lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Aerospace 
Engineering, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Indust- 
tial Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. An accredited curriculum in Agricul- 
lural Engineering is offered by the School of Agriculture. 
A curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Materials Engineering is 
administered by the Department of Mechanical Engineering. The Textile Engineering 
partment administers curricula leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Textile 
Engineering and Textile Chemistry. 
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Flexibility is provided in all degree programs through electives and substitutions 
so that the individual student, with the permission of the head of his major department, 
may emphasize areas of his own interest. 


Management Curricula—Two management curricula lead to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Aviation Management (administered by the Aerospace Engineering 
Department) and Bachelor of Textile Management (administered by the Textile 
Engineering Department). These curricula are interdisciplinary in nature and, building 
upon a broad foundation in mathematics, science, and the humanities, provide 
selected courses in engineering and business administration to produce graduates 
trained in technical management. 


Graduate Degrees—Master of Science degrees are offered in Aerospace En 
gineering, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial 
Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. Three professional degrees, Master of 
Electrical Engineering, Master of Industrial Engineering, and Master of Mechanical 
Engineering, are offered. The Doctor of Philosophy degree is offered in Aerospace 
Engineering, Chemical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. For requirements for these degrees, see the Graduate School Bulletin. 


Admission 


Freshmen eligibility will be determined by the Admissions Office. However, since the 
requirements for engineering education necessitate high school preparatory work of 
high intellectual quality and of considerable breadth, the following program $$ 
recommended as minimum preparation: English, four units; mathematics (including 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and analytical geometry), three to four units; 
chemistry, one unit; history, literature, social science, two or three units. Physics and 
foreign languages are recommended but not required. 


Pre-Engineering Students are transferred to the curriculum of their choice in the 
School of Engineering after satisfactory performance in the appropriate freshman 
program. A student who has not proceeded from Pre-Engineering to his field of major 
interest in the School of Engineering after the completion of six quarters may continue 
to register in Pre-Engineering only by special permission of the Dean of Engineering. 
Furthermore, Junior standing cannot be granted to any student in the Pre-Engineering 
Program regardless of the number of hours completed. 


Transfers from Other Institutions must apply through the Admissions Office for 
admission to curricula in the School of Engineering. However, the exact placement of 
these students can be determined only upon review of their transcripts by the Assistant 
to the Dean of Engineering. Students will then be placed in the curriculum of theif 
choice if they have completed the requirements given in the preceding paragraph. 
Otherwise, assignment will be to the appropriate Pre-Engineering curriculum. 

Students transferring from junior colleges are allowed credit for equivalent 
courses taken at the junior colleges, subject to a maximum equal to the number 
hours printed in the first two years of their curriculum. The acceptable courses are not, 
however, limited to the listings within the first two years. 

Many courses required by the School of Engineering are highly specialized în 
their content and potential transfer students need to select courses with care 
Therefore, to insure maximum transferability of credits, students are encouraged t0 
contact as soon as possible the Assistant to the Dean of Engineering about accepta 
credits. 
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Humanistic-Social Electives 


Engineers must be more than specialists if they are to function effectively in the 
profession for the benefit of society. They must also be aware of the social and 
humanistic implications of their activities and be equipped to assume responsibilities 
in these areas. To assist them in this preparation, degree requirements include 
approximately 30 quarter-credit hours of humanistic-social studies. In addition to the 
specified courses in English Composition and History, the University requires at least 
one course from the area of Humanities and one course from the area of Social 
Sciences. The courses are either prescribed, elective, or a combination, depending 
upon the specific engineering curriculum. Lists of approved electives from the 
Humanities and from the Social Sciences are available in the offices of the Assistant to 
the Dean and the Department Heads. Other electives may be approved by the 
student's Department Head. General areas of acceptable courses follow: 


Humanities: Fine Arts, History, Literature, Philosophy and Religion 


Social Sciences: Anthropology, Economics, Political Science, Psychology and 
Sociology. 


Additional Information 


Military Training—All curricula in the School of Engineering permit six hours of basic 
military training; however, students may choose electives in lieu of this training. Three 
lo six hours of advanced military training may be substituted for certain electives in a 
curriculum. For these options, see the specific curriculum. 


Service Department—The Technical Services Department is a service depart- 
ment of the School of Engineering, offering courses'in graphical methods, industrial 
laboratories, manufacturing processes, etc. The courses offered in this department 
may also be taken by students in other schools who may find them useful in their 
particular fields. The Technical Services Department, in cooperation with the School 
of Education, offers a program for the professional and technical training of Industrial 
Arts teachers for elementary and secondary schools. (See School of Education for 
major and minor requirements.) 


. Cooperative Education Program—The Cooperative Education Program is offered 
inall curricula of the School of Engineering. Refer to page 24 for a brief description of 
the program and write to the Director, Cooperative Education, Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama 36830, for a booklet which gives additional information. 


Engineering Extension Service—The Engineering Extension Service helps to 
extend the resources of the School of Engineering to the people, businesses, and 
Industries of the state. Most of the programs of this expanding service are short courses, 
conferences, clinics, and seminars. For further information, write to the Assistant 

irector, Engineering Extension Service, 107 Ramsay Hall. 


Pre-Engineering 


The Pre-Engineering Program consists of a freshman program of studies to prepare 
Students for curricula in the School of Engineering. It also provides academic and 
Career counseling to assist students in determining the curriculum that best fulfills their 
Personal and educational objectives. 
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The Pre-Engineering curriculum shown below is uniform for seven engineering 
curricula: Aerospace, Civil, Electrical, Industrial, Materials, Mechanical, and Textile 
Engineering. Therefore, a student is not required to designate his curriculum choice 
prior to the completion of the Pre-Engineering curriculum. 

The curricula of Aviation Management, Chemical Engineering, Textile Chemis- 
Iry, and Textile Management have separate freshman year requirements. 


Pre-Engineering Curriculum 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal.*.....5 — Mbt 162 An Geom. & Cal......5 MH 163 An Geom. & Cal.......4 
CH 103 Fnds. of Chem. 1** 4 CH 104 Fnds of Chem. Il... -— PS) 220 Gen. Physics |... s = 
EH 10! English Comp. sss! EH 102 English Comp. nsss} EH 103 English Comp. sso 
EGR !00 Engineering TS 102 Graph. Communica HY 101 World History or 

Perspectivest su 2 uon & Design... 2 HY 204 Tech. A Ciiliz,. = 
CH 103l Gen C Chem. Lab. .. SE 1 CH  104L Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 Basic ROTC or flectne. I 

Basic ROTC or Elective ..1 Basic ROTC or Elective. 1 PE Physical Education... 
PE Physical Education .......1 PE Physical Education..........1 


*Students whose Combined ACT scores of English and Mathematics are lower than 50, ar whose total SAT scores are lescthar 
1100 are enrolled in Mathematics 160 for no credit 


*SStuden! whose composile ACT scores are lower than 25, or whose total SAT scores are less than 1130 are enrolled ih 
ESOS 101, followed by Chemistry 102 and Chemistry 103 Laboratory, followed by Chemistry 104 with Chemistry 14 
Laboratory. 


tNot required for transfer students 


Department of Aerospace Engineering 


The Aerospace Engineering curriculum provides a background for students entering 
many areas of today's scientific and technological fields. The first two years of study 
are devoted to the basic subjects of mathematics, physics, and mechanics. The lasttwo 
years deal with such areas as aerodynamics, design, astrodynamics, propulsion, 
structures, and flight dynamics. In support of these areas, courses in advanc 
mathematics, computer programming (both digital and analog), and systems analysis 
are offered. The methods of systematic problem analysis are stressed. The theory 
learned in classroom lectures is experimentally verified in laboratory sessions. During 
the senior year students may take technical electives in several fields of specialization. 
The Aerospace Engineering Curriculum also serves as a background for graduate st 
and research. 

| 


Curriculum in Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 128) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ME 30! Thermo. h.. —— 
AE 300 Aero. An. — 
EF 261 Linear Circuit 

Analysis E... osse — 
ME 207 Strength of 3 

Mal. I.. —— 
HY 103 World Histo ryt... n 

Basic ROTC or Elective - 


MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal.......... 5 ME 32! Dynamics l.. nent 
ME 205 Applied Mech PS 222 General Paean MEn 
Statics ....... were MH 265 Diff qual. — 
PS 221 Gen. Physics It.. = HY 102 World Historyt ... 
AE 203 Aerospace Fund... Hum. Soc. Elect.* i 
Basic ROTC or Elective Basic ROTC or Elective .. 


EARNER 


JUNIOR YEAR 


AE 302 Airloads......... —— 4 AE 409 Aero. Struct It none 
AE 303 Theor. Aero- toiit AE A15. Jet Propulsion 7] 
320 Modem Physics. A T 3 AE 304 Theor. Aero. Wb oe 
AE 311 Aù. Mat. & Methods Af 326 Fund. of Aero» ; 
GT CHNEUEC —— space Dynamics === 
Hum-Soc Flect* .....3 


AE 307 Aero, Struct, d... 
AE 310 Aero, An. Il... 
AE 330 Aero. Instr... 
ME 340 Fluid Mech. I J— 

Hum.-Soc. Elect.*........ 


iw Gd Gs Bern 
a 
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SENIOR YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
M 439 Static Stab. AE 400 Viscous Aer. ..............4 AE 429 Aircraft Vibration 

E OPA Sneen AE 432 Astrodynamics I... uuu and Flutter. esses 
AE 434 Aero. Sys. Anal... 3 AE 441 Dyn. Stab. & Cont... 3 AE 433 Astodynam. — 1 
A 305 High: PEROM d AE 448 Aero, Design I... AE 449 Aero, Design Il... [ 
M 40) Aero, Prob. I................... ] AE Tech. Elective ............... 29 AE 2 Aero. Prob. li.................. 1 

Tech. Elective essere j Hurm-Soc: Elect.*..........3 Technical Elective........... 6 

Hum.-Soc. Elect.” sii 5 Hum.-Soc. Elect.* 3 

TOTAL—208 QUARTER HOURS 


Recommended approved alternate sequence HY 205-206. 


“See page 127 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for six hours 
9t Humanistic-Sacial Electives, 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In addition to the subjects listed below. other subjects may be used as technical electives upon approval of the Head of the 
t. 


A 41 Equilibrium Gas Dynamics isse men EE 263 Linear Circuit Analysis Wii 4 
A 416 Rocket Fopulsion J EE 264 Linear Circuit Analysis WW, Laboratory... ! 
AE 417. Rocket Propulsion H......... MDEE iN oai 3 EE 301. Engineering Instrumentation... 3 
AE 420 Dynamic SMIOR innnan — —— 3 
M 421 Flight Vehicle Stress Analysis... EE 382 Electromechanical Energy Conversion |............3 
ME 424 Nonequilibrium Gas Dynamics «sess IE 410 Probability and Statistics iis 5 
M 427 Enyineerng Meteorology. s3 ME 303 Thermodynamics Ia... MARE VOTERS 3 
ME 428 € Propulsion Systems... ME 401 Statistical Thermodynamics... rem 3 
A 435 Elements of VSTOL Flight... Y NEESS Peru LL a ae eee ias; 
M 436 Rotary Wing Aerodynamics ...... een 3 ME 322 Transport Phenomena... iiem 
NE 442 Automatic Stability and Control... ME 441 Photoelastic Stress and Strain Analysis.............3 
AE 445 Missile Aerodynamics..isssceseseemR 3 MH 403 Engineering Mathematics IL... 
& 450 Dynamic Meteorology 1... 3 MH 406 Elementary Partial Differential ^ 

NE 451 Dynamic Meteorology Ib. EM ee ee aR i d 5 
A 491 Special Problems — 1-5 MH 460 Introduction to Numerical Analysis ressis 
Ü 424 Air Pollution sooo: ———— —— L| MH 461 Numerical Matrix Analysis sisse 
CHE 440 Nuclear Engineering iiuusuceeeesene 9 PS A05. NuCWar Physics usse trecentos 5 


Aviation Management 


The curriculum in Aviation Management provides education for management careers 
with the airlines, general aviation, manufacturing, gòvernmental agencies or the 
Military services. The study of fundamental aerospace courses is combined with 
ecified subjects in industrial engineering, business management and selected 
electives to provide preparation for the various specific functions of the aerospace 
industries including general management, production, operations, flying, mainte- 
hance, and education and training. Laboratory experience in aviation management 
and flight is provided through the university owned and operated airport in which 
Students are given the opportunity to participate in administration, training and aircraft 
maintenance and servicing. The Aviation Management curriculum also provides a 

d educational background of fundamental philosophies, theories, and concepts 
Needed for research and study at the graduate levels. 


Curriculum in Aviation Management (AM) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
"E First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
H 60 Pre-Cal. W. Teige MH 161 An, Geom. & Cahoon. 5 CH 201 Descr. Chem. Sc. d 
Mv 10! English Comp, siech EH 102 English Comp... 3 EH 103 English Comp. s.s.s. 3 
101 World History HY 102 World History MY 103 World History 
or or o 
Te 208 Tech & Civili 1.3. HY 205 Tech, & Civili M. sau3 HY 206 Tech. & Civiliz: Mesud 
Is 100 Intr to Mig. Proc- 2 TS 107 Graphical Anal. and Hum.-Soc. Elective .........3 
x 00) Engr. Drawing oss? ^ Y ARI esae sees T8 109 Design lor Mg... 2 
Physical Educ mhort...) Basic Shop Elective.. 1 PE Physical Education..........1 
PE Physical Education.......... | 
AM SOPHOMORE YEAR 
K E Elem. Aeronaut. sss: 5 tC 274 Bus. & Econ. ACF 215 Fund. Gen, & Cost 
A 2D Rem — SRS vies 3 Accounting... eei 
p $05 intr. Physics, isoce PG. 21V. Psychology 1........... esee PO 209 Inte, to Am. Gov't... 
201 indus. Àdmin..............3 PS 206 Inir, Physics... 9 AE 20) Aerospace Fund. 
AM 202 Aerospace History ssd or 
IE 204 Computer Program........ 3 
AM 309 Reciprocating Engr & 
Prop. Principles „sss 3 


Hum.-Soc. Elective ......... 5 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MN 341 Business Law s.c AM 312 Guidance & Control AM 305 Aviation 4 
SC 311 Public Speaking. 5 — M À Meteorology ..... — 
IE — 316 Electronic Data IE 320 Eng. DE Mesa 5 AM 313 DE Veh. 
i quem ar ! 310 Motion & Time ——— — 
AM 310 Me ami ay ‘wae eae 3 y UREN piae oS MT 472 Econ. Transport... 
EH 304 Tech. Writing IE 302 Prod. Control TECK. sst 
nsport x a 5 
AM 407 Air Tra eesesesesD AM 409 Aerospace Legisia- AM 417 Airline Oper. en 
MN 3146 Human Rela. in Mgl.......5 ff. reor torino mor AM or AE Electime — 
AM 403 Gen. Avn, MBb. AM 413 Alport MBU osse 3 AM 401 Aeronautical Sem — 
Technical Elective” ......6 MN 442 Personnel Mat............5 Technical Elective" s 
AM or — AE Elective.... merce sessi 3 


Technical Elective" .........3 


TOTAL—207 QUARTER HOURS 


*Mathematics may be continued beyond MH 161 as technical electives by students who plan to elect engineering or sceni 
Courses requiring additional mathematics. 


Twelve hours of ROTC may be substituted for 6 hours of Humanistic— Social Electives, SC 311 tive hours) and ! hout dí 
technical electives. 


See page 127 for the selection of Humanistic —Social Electives. Technical Electives must be approved by the Departmest 
ead 


Basic shop electives may include TS 112, 113, 114, 115 or 216. If TS 216 is used, the additional hour may be used aè 
Technical Elective. 


Option in Professional Flight 


This option develops competency in flight to prepare the student for à 
professional career in flight operations, to include such positions as a flight officer wilh 
the airlines, a corporate pilot or a flight instructor. Aviation Management students may 
qualify for this option by completing, as a minimum, the following courses: 


AM 206 Principles of Private Flight........................ M APRI. PELETI LOPE, MEP (ti 
AM 207 Private Pilot Flight Training* .............cccccccccecsecsseseceeeneensensenersrcesensenenanere : 
AM 307 Flight Navigalion.......... 
AM 316 Aircraft Operation and Performance ................ eene | 
AM 317 Commercial Flight Training I* ................enm mm 1 
AM 318 Commercial Flight Training WW? ...........essssssee mmm 
AM 319 Commercial Flight Problems ..................nn mmn 3 
AM 320 Commercial Flight Training III* ...............een mmt : 
AM 421 Principles of Instrument Flight... mmm 
AM 422 Instrument Flight Traiming®............cccccscsssscsesesssnneerssnsssesscencesnsansnneneneneenm 
and 
AM 427 Multi-Engine Flight Training I”..............- — eors rae rts ons ti Lgs as ova e 
AM 431 Multi-Engine Flight Training —H MM 
AM 433 Transport Aircraft Flight Training... mmm : 
or 
AM 428 Principles of Flight Instruction... rtm 


AM 429 Flight Instructor Training" 


ast 
s.r 
eeeeeerr 
* 


*A separate flight instruction fee is applicable to thie course. 


Department of Chemical Engineering 


The program leading to the bachelor’s degree in chemical engineering consists * 
entirely of the study of broad scientific and engineering principles, which 
numerous applications in the chemical and related industries. The student may 5€ 
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à major interest area during his junior year. These include process engineering, 
nuclear engineering, biochemical engineering, environmental engineering, engineer- 
ing science, and production management. Technical electives may be selected in all 
of these and other areas on an individual basis. Those students who elect to continue 
heir education through one or more advanced degrees are qualified for better 
positions and often make more rapid progress than those with only the bachelor's 
degree. 

The broad university training provided, when supplemented by professional 
experience, enables graduates to qualify for positions as engineers in production, 
research and development, sales engineering, plant design and management. 


The curriculum in chemical engineering is offered under both the regular and the 
cooperative plan. See the Cooperative Education program on page 24. 


Curriculum in Chemical Engineering (CHE) 


pcan end n 
First Quarter Second Quarte Third Quarter 
(M 111 Gen. Chemistry... sse. 5 CH 112 Gen. — aS CH 113. Gen. Chemistry... 5 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal.t.........5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal.......... 5 MH 163 An. Geom. & Cal. „s 45 
FH 10! English Comp... EH 102 English Comp. .............. 3 EH 103 English Comp. s 3 
1$ 102 Graphic Methods... 2 HY 101! World History*®X..........% HY 102 World History®............ 3 
CHE 101 Chem. Engr. Fund. .........! PE Physical Education.........! PE Physical Educatan — del L 
rt Physical Educaton...........1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 264 An Geom & Cal. .....5.— CH. 303 Organic Chemistry.....5 CH 304 Organic Chemistty.......... 5 
PS RO Gen. Physics... 4 PS 22! Gen. Physics IL... A PS 222 Gen.Physics. sed 
W 101 World History® 3 CE. 205 Engr, Mech. Statics .......4 CE 207 Mech. of Solids.............. 3 
Hum Soe Blect** cc 5 MH 265 Di Equations, und Hum.-Soc. Elect**........... 5 
CHE 213 Comp. in CHE. 2 
JUNIOR YEAR 
i 407 Phys. Chemistry... 5 CH 408. Phys. Chemistry... 5. CHE 313 CHE Analysis... 
* 300 Fund. Elec. Eng —5 4 CHE 332 Thermo. I... — CHE 353 Heat Transter.............. 4 
CHE MM Proc. Prin.. E cH CHE 352 Fluid Mechanics... — 4.4 CHE 343 Stagewise Proc. sssusa 
BI Engr. Thermo... 3 Tech. Elective*** ............ 3 Hum.-Soc. Elect.**.—......5 
Hum.-Soc. Elect*"........... 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
ae AM Proc Cont... CHE 482 CHE Lab isson: — 6 — CHE 443 CHE Design 6 
be 421. Therme, Wu 4 CHE 442 CHE Design ting ncn 4 Tech. Elective*** .......... 10 
451. Mass Transfer................ .4 CHE 422 Chem. React. Eng. sið Hum.-Soc. Elect.**.......... 2 
Tech. Elective*** 5 Tech. Elective*** ............3 CHE 4?0 Seminar... seed 
TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


— be laken in any sequence. Approved Alternate sequence HY 204-205-206 


RE page 127 for the selection of Hurnanistic-Social Electives. Six hours of ROTC may be substituted for six hours of 
fic-Soctal Electives. Three hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for three hours of Technical Electives. 


un ST hnical electives shown above total 21 hours, They may be taken in one of the following six areas, Typical courses in 
Wed from which the 21 hours may be selected with the consent of faculty adviser are listed below, 


*Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MM 160 without credit. 


TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


Or à Process Pme Biochemical Engineering Nuclear Engineerng 
Q4 13 Anal. Chem. 5. BI 101. Prin of Biologys- «5. CHE 440. Nuclear Eng. sn 5 
CHE dap COMME Tech. .......- 5 BY 300 Gen, Mirob.|.... ...5 — CHE 450 Spec, Topics in 
EHE 4 Nuclear En... S BY 30! Gen. Microb. Ih. CHE .. were a 
450 Spec —— in BY 401 Bio. Statistics ...............5 EE 371 Electronics... — 
328 CHE., TBA BY 442 Gen, Virology... 5 ME 335 Phys. Melallurgy........-...-4 
CHE 46 Intr. to Plast. . EIAS CH 418 Biochemistry. sse ME 414 Turbo Machines..,......... 4 
Ind. Waste Water - CH 419 Biochemistry... 5 PS 305 Intr. to Mod. Phys........... 5 
Che m Treatment — CH 420 Biochemistry................ 5 PS 320 Mod. Phys. for —— 
5 Air Qual. BEER psa 5 CHE 450 Spec. topics in PS 405 Nuclear Physics... "9 
- d lectronics Dev... CHE. „TBA PS- 3417 intr. to Biophysics... 
ME D Engr, Statistics.. 5 CHE 495 Biochemical “Engr... 3 PS 470 Health Physics... sees 5 
Ferrous Metal 3 ZY 210 Human Physiology .........5 
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Environmental Engineering Engineering Science Production Management 


Bl 101 Prin. of Biology............ 5 CH 409 Phys. Chemistry.............. 5 ACF 215 Fund. of Gen & 

BY 300 Gen. Microb, L.........5 CHE 413 Anal. Chemistry., ssns 5 Cost Accounting ..... 

BY 441 Sanitary Microb, ...........5 CHE 450 Spec. topics in ACF 361! Prin. of Bus. Fin... 

CE 305 Water Supply & 3 | P aa ede TBA CHE 450. Spec. Topics in 
Disposal Systems ............ 4 IE — 410. Engr. Statistics... 5 LEE E 

CE 409 Envir. Hlth. Engr ........5 ME 341 Fluid Mech, Il... 3 IE |. 201 Ind. Admin. |... 

CE 424 Air Pollution .....00.....3 MH 266. Topics in Linear IE 302 Prod. Cont. Tech, ... 

CH 305 Organic Chemisty. seus 5 Algebra... een n3 IE 410 Engh Statistics... 

CH 413. Anal. Chemistry.............. 5 MH 362 Engr, Math boc 3 MN 310 Prin. of Mat........... 

CHE 450 vg topics in MH 401 Cal of Vector MN 341 Business Law -sss 

HELL vil Functions... ss 3 MN 342 Business Law _........ 

CHE 465 Ind, Waste Water MH 403 Engr. Math. Ul... cnn S MN 346 Hum. Rel. in Mat... 
Treatment ......... sus 4 MH 405 Matrix Th. & Appl. .......5 MN 455 Legal Envir. of Bus. 

CHE 485 Air Qual. Engr. 4 PS 320 Modern Physics sss MT 331 Prin. of Marketing... 


L. 


MT 472 Econ. of Transp. sesa 


Department of Civil Engineering 


The Civil Engineering curriculum provides a background in mathematics and the 
physical sciences, in humanistic-social studies, and in the engineering sciences and 
the interrelated subdisciplines of civil engineering. Technical electives permit the 
undergraduate limited specialization in an area of civil engineering such ® 
construction, environmental engineering, soils, structures, transportation, or water 
resources. 


The civil engineer plays an essential role in the realization of some of the mos | 
basic goals, objectives, and needs of society. These relate to man's need for shelter 
mobility, water, air, and productive land—the environment in which he lives and 


works. 


Curriculum in Civil Engineering (CE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 1 28) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 264 An. Geom, & Cal. o.. 5 EC 200 Economics... 54.5 CE 201 Sufveying...... n 
CE 205 Engineering Mech.- PS 222 General Physics II.......... 4 CE 301 Civil Engineering 
Biplief a Re? 4 MH 265 Diff. Equations................3 Analysis... 53 
PS 221 General Physics il...........4 HY 103 World History®.............3 CE 207 Mechanics of Salis...) 
HY 102 World History’.........,..... J3 CE 202 Inte. to Computer Hum.-Sac, tect *5 
CE 200 Intr. to Civil, Engr. nual Methods in Civil Basic ROTC or Elect... 
Basic ROTC or Elect.......1 Engineering... — 3 
Basic ROTC or Elect....... 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CE 320 Fund. of Transp CE 304 Theo. of Struc. I... 5 CE 380. Thea, of Struc. IW- 4 
Engr. ME 410 Éngr SANIES sisson- CE 308 Hydraulics ed 
IE 320 Engineering Econ............ 5 CE 315 Engineering Geology ...... 4 CE 406 Intr. to Soil Mechanic 
ME 4 CHE 152 Fluid Mechanics...........4 PS 120 Modern Physics for i 
CHE 331 Engineering Engineers ......... 
Thermodynamics... ..3 
SENIOR YEAR 
CE 404 Structural Analysis... .4 CE 405 Water & Waste Water CE Design Electivet 4 
CE 305 Water Supply & Disposal 4 Treatment 5.5 Tech. Elective -g 
EE 300 Fund. of Electrical Engr5 CE 417 Soil & Foundation Engr...3 Hum.-Soc. Elective” -— 
Tech. Elective susurra 3 Tech. Elective ............3 
Hum.-Soc. Flective** -1 Hum.-Soc. Elective** 6 
TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 
*Recommended approved alternate sequence: HY 205-206. À 
**See page 127 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted fo 
hours of Humanities-Social Electives 
tDesign elective must be selected from the approved Ust 
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TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


A list of suggested technical electives may be obtained in the departmental office. Any selection not on the list must be 
approved by the Head of the Department, 


Department of Electrical Engineering 


The Electrical Engineering curriculum is organized around six basic areas of study. 
They are (1) Circuit Analysis, (2) Electronics and Communications, (3) Energy 


Conversion and Transmission, (4) Electomagnetic Fields, (5) Automatic Control, and 
(6) Computer Engineering. In addition, technical electives in the senior year provide 
llexibility in the curriculum to accommodate the diversity of interests and talents 
among the students. A student, through his choice of technical electives, can 
concentrate on a topic of individual interest or choose a combination of electives from 
different areas to maintain a broad program. Electives relevant to each of the 
specialized topics in Electrical Engineering, along with additional courses which are 
telated to these topics, are grouped on an approved list available from the Electrical 
Engineering Department. 


Curriculum in Electrical Engineering (EE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 128) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 264 An, Geom & Cal. ...5 ME 205 Statics — — 4 FE 263 Circuit Analysis It ........... 4 
P$ 221 Gen. Physics Il................ 4 PS 222 Gen. Physics Me ME 321 Dynamics HG 4 
HY 102 World Historyf.......3.—— MH. 265 Linear Diff. Equa. 5.3. MH 266 Linear Algebra iss 3 
ME 202 Engr, Materials... 3. EE 261 Circuit Analysis 1.......3 PS 320 Mod. Phy. for Engr.........3 
TE 201 imr. 10 EE... sss — HY 103 World Historyf............. 3 EE 264 Lin, Cir. Anal. II Lab....... 1 
Basic ROTC or Elec........ 1 Basic ROTC or Elec. s 1 HurnSoc. Elective*.........3 
Basic ROTC or Elec, n.l 

JUNIOR YEAR 

1E 362 Linear Systems. 06 EE 351 Linear Fdbk. Sys, 0005 EE 374 Electronics Morena ms 
FE 39) Electromag boses EE 322 Logic Circulls ced EE 324. Sequential Logic Circuits 3 
ME 301 Thermodynamics I... 4 EE 371 Hecuonies EE 352 Nonlinear Sys. sisisi ess 3 
Mum.Soc. Elective’....3 FE 392 Electromag. nd EE 382. Energy Conv. b * 3 
Hum -Soc. Elective’........3 EE 325 Systems Lab. Computer ..1 


EE 364 Energy Conv. I Lab, sast 
Hum.-Soc. Elective* -J 


SENIOR YEAR 
FE 475 Electronics Wiss. EE 492 Electromagnetics IM......... 4 EE 479 Comm. Theory... 5 
k 482 Energy Conv. M.se 4 EE 483 Power Sys. Analysis 1.....3 Tech. Elective**........ 6 
425 Computer Org. sss tE 313 Statistics bonne 5 Hum.-5oc. Elective*........3 
Hum.-Soc. Elective"... 3 Hum.-Soc. Elective* -3 Free lecive 3 
Tech. Elective** osna Tech. Elective**............ 3 


TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


tRecommended approved alternate sequence: HY 205-206 
"Hum.-Soc. Studies selected from approved lists. 


* **Selected from an approved list which can be obtained from the Electrical Engineering Department office, Six hours 
anced ROTC may be substituted. 


Computer Science And Engineering 


The School of Engineering gives instruction in Computer Science and Computer 
thgineering to provide elective courses for Engineering, Arts and Sciences, and 
usiness students who want to specialize in Computer Science or Computer 
Engineering. 
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Computer Science is the study of representation and transformations of informa. 
tion structures, programming languages, computational models, computer design and 
organization, translators, information processing systems, numerical mathematics, 
data processing, simulation, and information retrieval. Emphasis is placed on software 
and programming. 

Computer Engineering is the study of digital computer organization, design, 
utilization, programming languages and translators, information processing systems, 
and system performance. Emphasis is placed on digital hardware design and 
utilization. 


For those students who wish to channel their studies toward digital computation 
and computing machinery, the following lists of electives are available from the 
indicated departments: 


COMPUTER SCIENCE COURSES 


EE 202 Timesharing and Terminal Systems... mere d EE 422 Digital Subsystems .- EET 

IE 204 Computer DUONG — A FE 424 Computer Architecture - 

IE 300 Computer Programming and EE 425 Computer Organization e em 
Introduction to Information Programming ... — — 
Decision System.. nA ————— —— EE 427 Systems Programming ad 

IE — 301 Information Retrieval and Operating Systems | eed 
Computer Programming. ...ese | EE 428 Compiler Construction... s — — 

IE 316. Electronic Data Processing — IE 455 Advanced Computer Programming. - | 

Dern » vvmuanapt (6 »496 ‘Siri... mem 

EE 322 Combinational Logic Circuits... nenas MM. 460 Introduction to Numerical Analysis ........-3 

CE — 324 Sequential Ma CHAIGS.............cerccvseccmevsesecesseoenes j MH 46] Numerical Matrix Analysis iiie E 

IE 384 Data Structures ......... someon TE 485 Compute Programming System | we 

IE 185 Co ter Programming Systems | W — IE 486 Fundamental Algorithms. seem D 


IE 416 Simulation... 
COMPUTER ENGINEERING COURSES 


EE 202 Computer Programmi Terminal ——— — — EE 424 Computer Architecture... ‘ — 
IE 204 e — T. EE 425 Computer Organization and 

EE 322 aa vapaan 3 Assembly Programming .. — 
EE 324 — Machines.. ^v desidia Amd EE 427 Systems Programming and Operating 

EE — 325 Logic and Computi ee atc ! Sy tens ... -— 
EE 327 Error Detecting and & Codes .........3 FE 429 Computer Projects Laboratory .. „a TBA 
IE 384 Data Structures. ke S EE 451 Hybrid Computation ..... me 
IE 185 Computer Programming ‘Systems — we MH 460 Introduction to Numerical Analysis — 5 
EE 422 Digital Subsystems... — — MH 461! Numerical Matrix Analysis... — 
EE 423 Fault-Diagnosis of Digital System... ^J 


Department of industrial — 


The Industrial Engineering curriculum emphasizes the systems approach to design 
operation, and control and provides the student with competencies in quantitative a 
qualitative analysis and solution procedures to the resource utilization, data proces 
sing, information flow, management, economic, human factors, and human ecology 
problems associated with almost any system. The curriculum includes departmenta 
courses in the areas of: computer systems and programming, simulation, mathemati- 
cal optimization methods, probability and statistics, operations research, production 
processes, facilities design, human performance, and the design of man’s 
environment and work methods. Additionally, options in occupational safety a 
health and computer science are availableto the student wishing to speciali ize in these 
areas of Industrial Engineering practice. Supporting courses taken in other depart- 
ments include mathematics, physical science, engineering science, economics 
psychology and social science. An elective program equivalent to approximately tw? 
quarter's course work permits the student to pursue further topics of personal à 
professional interest. 


A wide variety of employment opportunities is available to the Industrial Engineer 
since his competencies are required by almost all manufacturing and service 
organizations. Additionally, Industrial Engineering practice is considered excell 
training for top management positions. 
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Option in Occupational Safety and Health—The OSH option builds on the 
student's basic Industrial Engineering background to prepare him to function in the 
following topic areas; 

l. Identification and evaluation of OSH conditions, practices, and loss potential 

factors. 

2. Analysis, design, and implementation of OSH control methods, procedures 

and programs. 

Option in Computer Science—The CS option builds on the student's basic 
Industrial Engineering background with the intent of better enabling him to utilize the 
tomputer in solving complex problems. 


Curriculum in Industrial Engineering (IE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 128) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EK 202 Ind. Engr. Fund......... "e 16 317 Ergonomics I... ST WC 3720 delta Momm rie 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal... 5 ME 301 Thermodynamics |.........4 I 125 E£ngr. Econ. E... 
PG 21! Gen Psychology............- 5 PS 222 Gen. Physics Iil............ 4 EC 200 ECONOMIES I.e 
P$ 22| Gen, Physics II................ 4 MMH 265 Diff Equations... 3 HY 103. World Historyt cud 
Basic ROTC or Elective 1. MY 102 World History? ........... 25 EE 261 Lin. Circuit 
Basic ROTC or Elective I MONI benda I 3 
Basic ROTC or Elective ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
É 302 Engr, Stats VE 313 Engr Stat 1 oss). VE 315. Linear Prog. Fo. nee. we. 
E Né Eng. Econ. I.e 3 WE 300 Computer Prog «9. JE 905. Info-Decis. Sys.............3 
E — 314 Oper Anal. 1... PC 32) Exp. Psych Il: IE 318 Ergonomics n... 245 
E 263 Lin. Circuit Perception ....... — — 4 ME 321 App. Meh. Dyfi 4 
ML eee 4 MF 205 App. Mech.-Statics.......... 4 Tech, Elective® cut 
FE 264 Lin. Circuit MH 266 Linear Algebra ss 
Anal, Lab. ow... nal 
P$. 320 Modern Physics oein» j 
SENIOR YEAR 
E 416 Oper Anal Wiss 3 IÈ 417 Oper. ^na. MWM. 3 IE 428 Ope & Fac. Des. ll*** ..3 
E 424 Prod, Cont. Func. f......... 3 IE 425 Prod. Cont. Func. I.s... 3 Hum.-Soc Elec. . ..6 
IE 414 Engr, Stat. IV** s 3 IÈ 427 Oper. & Fac. Des. I*** 5 Free Elective” sensories 
E419 Ergonomics Illis d Tech. Elective* ssis 6 Tech. Elective*................ 5 
ME 207 Stren, Of Mat. E. 3 
Tech. Elective” issus 3 


TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


fRecommended approved alternate sequence: HY 205-206. 
*For students electing either the OSH or CS options, these electives are replaced with required courses as follows 


OSH option: 401, 402, 403, 404, 405, 406, EE 397, and ME 444, 


Computer Science poe IE 384, 385, EE 322, and MH 460; the remaining eleven hours must come from the following two 
Woups of courses with at least one course from each group: (1) IE 301, IE 455, IE 485; (2) IE 456, 486, 488, MH 405, MH 461. 


"Students in the OSH option may elect alternative courses with the department head's approval. 
“Students in the OSH option will be assigned to special sections of these courses 


SUGGESTED ELECTIVES 


A pamphlet describing the student's elective options and suggested courses is available in the IE department office. Elective 
are available in all fields of engineering represented on campus, computer science, operations research, statistics, 
tion analysis, management, economics, psychology and human performance, mathematics, environmental quality, and 

: Sin hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted for six hours of humanistic or free electives. 


Department of Mechanical Engineering 


The curriculum provides the student with a strong background in mathematics and the 

ysical sciences. The basic engineering science fields of engineering mechanics, 
materials science, thermodynamics, fluid mechanics, and heat and mass transfer are 
Covered in depth to give students understanding and the ability to solve problems in 
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these areas. In addition, there are professional subjects offering instruction in |. 


combustion engines, including gas turbines and rockets, power plants, air condition- 
ing, refrigeration, automatic controls, turbomachinery and machine design. A series ol 


courses in electrical subjects is also included to equip the graduate with needed 


fundamental knowledge in this rapidly expanding field. 
Modern design courses at senior level, employing both the group project and the 


individual project techniques, provide an opportunity for the student to solve typical 


engineering problems, requiring the development of skill and cooperation in creative 
design, analysis, and synthesis. 


Humanistic-social subjects are required to give the student breadth and to addo 
his general education. 


Technical electives are provided in the senior year of the curriculum to enable 
students to specialize to a limited extent, including a sequence in optimization theory. 


Curriculum in Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 128) 


3OPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal..........5 PS 222 General Physics II......... E ME 301 Thermodynamics I... A 
PS 221 General Physics I... $ ME 202 Engr. Materials ME 321! Dynamics EF... 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics- Science-Structure e-i 3 EE 261 Linear Circuit 
dU S LL rwnpercdmuss fd ME 207 Strength of Matis. i... 3 — ä⏑ — 
HY 102 World History or HY 103 World History or MH 362 Engr. Math, Lo 
HY 205 Tech. and Civiliz. ........... 3 HY 206 Tech. and Civiliz............3 ME 309 Correlative Experi- 
Basic ROTC or Elective..1 MH 265 Linear Diff. Equat. .........3 mental Mechanics ..u-2 
ME 21! Engr. Methods...............2 Basic ROTC or Elective. 
Basic ROTC or Elective _1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ME 322 Dynamics Il. 4 ME 323 Dynamics of Machs........4 ME 335 Engr. Materials 
ME 316 Strength of Matis. I ........ 4 ME 304 Engr. Materials Science-Metallurgy —.# 
ME 308 Computations Lab..........3 Science-Properties .......... 3 ME 34! Fluid Mech. Il... 
EE 263 Linear Circuit Analysis I4 ME 302 Thermodynamics I... 3 ME 303 Thermodynamics II... 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm.t ME 340 Fluid Mechanics l........3— PS 320 Modern Physics for Engrs 
or Electrical Science Hum -Soc. Elect.*....—4 
EH 304 Tech. Writing... 3 Decem dssdo J 
SENIOR YEAR 
ME 421 Heat Transfer 0.04 ME 415 Thermodynamics of ME 451 Advanced Projects s} 
ME 439 Mech. Eng. Design I......4 Power Systems............4 ME 420 Thermal Systems 
ME 427 Dynamics of ME 440 Mech. Engr. Laboratory ....—.... 
Physical Systems...........4 Design Il............ — 3 Hum.-Soc. Elective’... = 
Hum.-Soc. Elective", 3 ME 422 Transport Processes ..... J Technical Elective. 
Technical Elective........... 3 ME 412 Measurements Lab.......... 3 


Hum.-Soc. Elective* ....... 3 
Technical Elective........... 3 


TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


tSix hours ot Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 202 (3 hrs.) or EH 304 (3 brs.) and three additional hours approved 
by the Department Head. 


*See page 127 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 
**Electrical Science Elective must be EF 301 Engineering Instrumentation or EE 471 Electronics | or EF 382 E lectromechancl 
Energy Conversion I. 


NOTE: The recommended technical elective sequence in optimization theory I MH 310 and ME 302. Additional count 
following this sequence are available. 
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SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


in addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon approval of the Head of the 
Department and the Dean of Engineering. 


M 30 AXÍOGEE eere riot torto toe — sarare i 4 ME 410 Power Plant Systems... emean — 5 
AE 427 Engineering Meteorology eem ME 414 Turbomachines ........... maerens 
AE 429 Aircraft Vibration & FUMED occ ceed ME 428 Air Conditioning & Refrigeration... 
ME 439 Static Stability & Control.iisseeeeeeee3.— ME 432 Automatic Controls ,,, seen tnl 
AE 441 Dynamic Stability & Contra... ccd ME 436 Engineering Materials Science- 
AE 450 Dynamic Meteorology Ll... Ferrous Metallurgy... enn 
A 451 Dynamic Meteorology I... ME 437 Engineering Materials Science- 
CE 305 Water Su & Disposal Sys. oss Non-Ferrous Metallurgy „sii reme 
CE 380 Theory is a EE ae wee ME 438 Residual Stresses in Metals seen 3 
CE 404 Structural Analysis 1, seemed ME 441! Engineering Systems .. eene 1-5 
CHE 440 Nuclear Engineering ise —— 5 ME 442 Computer Aided Design med 
E 322 Combinational Logic Circuits... -—v ME 443 Photoelastic Stress and Strain 
PO bideon a eS qq E EP 4 ADBÍVERE Lei venie »d irte e area reso pecie Vitam crée o 
E 2 391 4 ME 449 Professional Diagnostic Problems... esed 
HE 482 Electromechanical Energy ME 450 Special Problems... 125 
Conwersion I... ccm MH 266 Topics in Linear Algebra... 3 
E 483 Power System Analysis seen ed MH 310 Introduction to Calculus of Variations ............ 3 
K 315 Linear Programmmg...sssnmRes3 MH 401 The Calculus of Vector FUNC.. suse 
K 325 Engineering Economic Analysis Í... MH 403. Engineering Mathematics I... 
E 31326 Engineering Economic Analysis Hiis PS 413 Introduction to X-Ray 
E 451 Dynamic Programming... imd Crystallography serene etre nnne 
ME 402 Introduction to Optimal Systems... sd PS 425 Principles of Nuclear Energy Systems siseses 5 
I$ 450 Engineering Metrology......seemm 15 
ME 401 Statistical Pornos —— — 3 


Materials Engineering 


The curriculum in Materials Engineering is administered by the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering of the School of Engineering. It is an interdisciplinary 
curriculum conducted cooperatively by academic departments of the School of 
Engineering and the School of Arts and Sciences through a faculty Materials 
Engineering Curriculum Committee. 


Materials Engineering includes both the design of materials and materials 
Processes to meet specific needs. Materials Engineers are employed in the basic 
metallurgical, ceramics, plastics, electronics, aerospace, mechanical, process, chem- 
ial, and nuclear power industries. 


The curriculum in Materials Engineering contributes the necessary foundation in 
humanities, basic sciences, engineering sciences, and particularly in the science of 
relationship of structure to properties. The curriculum prepares the engineer for 

Professional practice or graduate study. Many materials engineers occupy key 
positions in industry, government, research, and education. 


Materials Engineering courses include the subjects of ceramic, metallic, and 
plastic materials design with the emphasis placed upon the structure of each type and 
itsinfluence on the properties and performance in service. Fundamental relationships 
àre emphasized to prepare the engineer to meet effectively modern design challenges 
that will be encountered. The equipment available is comprehensive and modern and 
includes metallurgical microscopes, X-ray diffraction and radiographic facilities, an 

Ctron microscope, and a variety of types of chemical and mechanical processing 
and testing machines. 
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Curriculum in Materials Engineering (MTL) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 128) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal........5 PS 222 Gen. Physics M... — E CH 407 Physical Chem.............4 
PS 221 Gen. Physics lIl............... 4 MH 265 Linear Differential ME 301 Thermodynamics I... 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics- UMOE auna, j ME 304 Engr. Materials 
alic4 ME 202 Engr. Materials Science-Properties sawat 
HY 102 World History Science-Structure ............ 3 ME 308 Computation Lab..........3 
or ME 207 Strength of Malls. 1......... 3 EE 261 Lin Cir. Anál. L...........3 
HY 205 Techn. and Civiliz.......... 3 HY 103 World History Basic ROTC or 
Basic ROTC or or Elective..... seem d 
a ey HY 206 Techn. and Civiliz.......... 3 
Basic ROTC or 
LS here ——— 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 408 Physical Chem.............5 ME 338 Phase Diagrams.............4 ME 336 Physical Anal, 
ME 435 Engr. Matis, ME 436 Engr. Materials of Maths. 1... - | 
Science-Physical Science-Ferrous ME 425 Thermo. of 
Melallurgy 4 Maury ERSENTENVANTTOS Malls. Syst .... e 
EE 263 Linear Circuit CH 415 Polymer Tech. Issen: 4 ME 448 inir. tu Ceramics... 
Analysis IW... cesses 4 SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. CH 416 Polymer Tech. Hee 
ME 421 Heat Transfer... 4 or Hum.-Soc. Elect,” so J 
EH 304 Tech. Writingt.............. 3 
Technical Elective...........5 
SENIOR YEAR 
ME 337 Phys. Anal. of ME 435 Phys. Anal. oí ME 446 Theoretical 
Loy prec TT 4 NOB. NEU 4 Malls. — 
ME 445 Transfor. in CHE 475 Rate Processes ME 447 Mechanics of 
ondensed Phases... 4 AI Engr. Malls... 4 
Technical Elect. 0.0.5 EE 412 Electrical Prop. ME 451 Advanced 
Hum.-Sex. Elect.* ..........5 of Materials... ud Projects... 
Hum.-Soc. Elett,” ........... 6 PS 413 Intr. lo X-ray 
Technical Elect. .............. i Crystallography ue 
Hum.-Soc, Flect.* «3 
TOTAL—210 QUARTER HOURS 


tSix hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 202 (3 hrs.) or EH 304 (3 hrs.) and three additional hours approved 
by the Chairman of the Materials Engineering Curriculum Committee. 


“See page 127 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 
NOTE. The sequence CH 111 and CH 112 may be substituted for the sequence CH 10:VCH 1031 and CH 104/CH ou 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below other subjects may be used as technical electives upon approval of the Chairman d 
the Materials Engineering Curriculum Committee. 


CHE 440 Nuclear Engineering ......... m 5. ME 321 Dynamics Loo eerte 
CHE 460 Introduction to Plasticsiiiiuusssesssos3 ME 443 Photoelastic Stress and 3 
CHE 485 Air Quality Engineering... seed — 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry... 5 ME 449 Professional Diagnostic Problems... nmm 
CH 410 Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry sss PS 300 Intermediate Electricity 4 
CH 413 Analytical A r od a TE TRN and Magnetism — osos 
CE 409 Environmental Health Engineering.................5 PS SS" ONE aT a — — E =" 
EE — 301 Engineering Instrumentalion.......... ee 3 PS 104 Applied Spectroscopy .« eee mmt 3 
EE 397 Introduction to Acoustics PS 409 Introduction to Reactor Physics |... - 

and Noise Control ............ serere 3 PS 414 Electron Optics and Microscopy E 
EE 413 Physical Electronics... — —— 3 PS 415 Intermediate Modern Physics — 
EE — 486 Direct Energy Conversion... see 3 PS 435 Introduction to Solid State Physics... 1 
GL 30D 5 TE 305 Fiber Technology ........ emm 
IE 410 Engineering Statistics... eseens TE 424 Man-Made Fibers IL... 
ME 316 Strength of Materials IL... eas esee 5 


Department of Textile Engineering 


The Department of Textile Engineering is equipped with the full-size machinery ofa 
complete textile mill for the manufacture of a wide variety of fabrics from! 


processing of the raw material to the weaving of the finished product. Included are 


laboratories for bleaching, dyeing, finishing, and the physical and chemical testing 
fibers and fabrics. 
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The size and diversity of the textile and allied industries, including manufacturers 
of textile machinery and equipment, chemicals and dyestuffs, research laboratories, 
lextile supply, and sales houses, afford unusual opportunities for college-trained men 
and women, New fields of employment are opening in research and development and 
inthe process of new fibers. 


The Department of Textile Engineering offers three curricula to prepare students 
for all areas of the industry. The Textile courses in these curricula are combined with 
courses offered by other departments of the University to provide basic instruction in 
the fundamental sciences, engineering, technology and humanistic-social studies. 
The three curricula are; 


Textile Engineering—The curriculum in Textile Engineering offers training in the 
basic engineering sciences. It includes basic engineering sciences, humanistic-social 
studies, and the textile subjects needed for a basic understanding of the textile 
industry. It prepares students for graduate study and careers in textile research, 
engineering, production and management in the textile industry as well as in other 
allied industries, such as the manufacture of textile machinery and man-made fibers. 


Textile Chemistry—This curriculum trains students in the chemistry of natural 
and man-made fibers and in the theory and practice of textile dyeing and finishing. It 
Prepares students for graduate work and careers as chemists and dyers in the textile, 
man-made fibers, dyestuff and other allied industries. 


. Textile Management—This curriculum prepares students for production, ad- 
ministrative and managerial positions in the textile area. In their junior and senior 
years students major in production, sales, or design according to their interests and 
professional needs. 


The Alabama textile industry cooperates with the Department of Textile 
Engineering through the Cooperative Education Program, which is described on page 
24 of this catalog. 


The department is organized and equipped to conduct applied and fundamental 
research, In cooperation with the Engineering Experiment Station, and other 
departments of the University, the department serves the textile industry of the region 
Ihrough the full utilization of its facilities. 


Curriculum in Textile Engineering (TE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineenng Curriculum, page 128) 


Basic ROTC or Elective ..! 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
NE, 210 Fiber Process 1.5. TE 220 Wea, & DES: lucs TE 211 Yar Mig. Dass 5 
ps S6 AN. Geom & Cal... 5 PS 222 Gen. Phys. Mesut ME 205 App Mech. Statics,- 4 
HY "n Gen, Physics Mec Me 265 Linear Dil. Eq nesne ME 202. EMS-SIUCIUNES. sneren» 3 
0? World History*.. .....3 HY 103 World History -sen SC 202 App Sp, Comm.** ..........3 
Basic ROTC or Bective 1 TE 101 Intr, Textiles,...... 1 TE 250 Tuft. Carpet Fund.........2 
i 


Basic ROTC or Elective .. 


; JUNIOR YEAR 

^ | na FE 263 Circuit Ana. I... 

107 Circuit Ana. harini ME 207 Strone Mirls, 1... oe 

325 Sieach. & Dyeling.......5 TE 320 Weav. & Des. Il... 

X ext. Qual. Cant... PS 320 Mod, Phys/Engrs.......... ME 321 Dynamics lees 
Thermodynamics I.. 201 Ind. 3 IE 204 Computer Prog. ............. 3 


FE 301 Instrumentation............. 3 
ME 340 Fluid Mech. E...) 
324 Phy. Testing... 3 


aaa 
ta La 
~ Vie & 
— 
m 


wrs 
m 


First Quarter 

Gen. Economics ............. ; 
Warp Prepara ... — 

Tech. Writing"* .. — 
Chem. Testing... 2 
Hum.-Soc. Elect.t.........., 3 


TE 
PG 
TE 


SENIOR YEAR 
Second Quarter 
406 Teast. Costi 
21! Gen, Psycho 
105 Fiber Technology 
Technical Elect 


— — — 


eee 


PII 
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veri 5 TÉ 
—— Ie 
— S: ONE 
— 5 


TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


“HY 205, HY 206 can be taken for HV 102 and HY 103. 


**Six hours of Advanced ROTC niay be substituted for SC 202 (3 hrs.) and EH 304 13 hrs]. 


tSee page 127 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In — tò the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon approval of the Head of the 


424 
431 
412 


Third Quarter 

Man-Made Fibers........ "A 
Fabric Analysis sses 
Text. Mat. .. Bzz. 
Technical Elective.........-5 


Department 
MN. 34T ccoscnmnsdcadcenéveeszeeriicsmesmnents 5 TS 308 — ogg ea gpm c mes 
EC 402 American Industries.. vod TE 321 Weaving å . ———— 
IE 316 Electronic Data Proc.. e 458 TÉ 323 Yam Manulacturing Ilii 
IE 310 Motion & Time Study ... ees» TE 425 Man-Made Fibers | MEA — 
IE 320 Engineering Economy ... usum" TE 37. Dyeing & FloMbu eorr rere — 
Curriculum in Textile Chemistry (TC) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
er Second Quarter Third Quarter 

CH 13) Gen. hen —— — 5 CH 112 Gen. Chem... 45 CH 113 Gen. Chem.. — 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. W. Tri... — 5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal............5 MH 162 An. Geom & Cal.. " 
EH 101 English Comp. . --3 EH 102 English Comp. ................ 3 EH 103 English Comp... cniri 
LY 101 Use of Library......... sc HY TOL World History*..s.3.— HY. 102 World HIStory” oed 
TE 101 Intr Textiles... 1 Basic ROTC or Elective .1 Basic ROTC or Elective..| 

Basic ROTC or Elective ! PE Physical Education.......... | Physical Education. =t 
PE Physical Education... ...1 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

MH 163 An. Geom. & Cal.......... 5 CH 205 An Chem. .......5 PO 209 Inr. Am. Govt. - 
CM 204 An.Chem.......... 3 MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal............ 5 PA 202 Ethics & Soc. — 
HY 103 World History* ............. 3 TE 220 Weav. & Des. |... 5 TE 210 Fiber Process .. -— 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm.**......3 Basic ROTC or Elective „| TE 305 Fiber Tech. .. a J 
CH 204L An. Chem. Lab.. .2 TE 250 Tuft Carpet Fund ne Basic ROTC or Elective -1 

Basic ROTC or Elective . 1 

JUNIOR YEAR 
PS 205 Intr. Physics.......... — 5 PS 206 Intr. PHYSICS see CH 303 Organic Chem... — 
TE 320 Weav. & Des. Wisor 5 TE 307 Bleach. n Dyeing... TE 317 ing & Finish... ee 5 
EH 304 Technical Writ.” ........... -3 TE 211 Yarn Mfg. i... TE 319 Chem. Testing... 
TE 340 Intr to Knit... 3 Technical Eleclive.....—-9 
SENIOR YEAR 

CH 304 Organic Chem........5.— CH. 407 Physical Chem.. 5 CH 408 Physical Chem........—5 
TE 408 Warp Preparation... vem 3 TE 417 Adv. Dyei am - TE 406 Textile Costing... 
TE 412 Textile Mgt... et TE 424 Man-made ibers... » Technical Elective. 5 
TE 324 Phys. Testi A Hum.-Soc. Elect.*... +e 5 

Hum.-Soc. ctivet .. udi 


TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


*Recommended approved alternate sequence: HY 204-205-206. 


**Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 202 (3 hrs.) and EH 304 (3 hrs.) 


tSee page 127 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


CH 
CH 
CHE 432 
CHE 460 
IE 204 
IE 311 
IE 320 
207 


305 
404 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon approval of the Head of the 
ment, 

Organic Chemisty... sess ME 30! Thermodynamics — E 
Organic An. (Qual.) wm MM 265 Diff Equa........ — — 
Proc, Dont. a CIN, R 5 Te 321 We. y Des. I... ME 
OAT ARES ie 3! "TEC 223 Warley Dcos eiecit Cnaec -— 
Computer Program... sss — 3) TE ATE Jott, Wenn DIE onneaan — 
Bini Ste Bors Cartas — 3 TE 425 Man-Made Fibers Il... 
Engineering Economy e Sg; TEC 431. Fabric Anaiveis n a " 
CUER AIG uror m a ERE rio XouES XC 





eee i ee | ee, eee, =e ....| |. LDDÉTTYFIp T?)7111111w1,014Z8) 2e. 
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Curriculum in Textile Management (TM) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MM 160 Pre-Cal. W. THB. sss 5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal...........5 CH 103 Fund, of Chem................5 
EH 10! English Comp... sss 3 PA 202 Ethics & Soc... EH  !03 English Comp. ee J 
HY 10) World History” ..........000 3 EH 102 English Comp, — HY 103 World HIStory" ss 
P 102 Graphic. Com, & Des.....2 HY 102 World History* oc... IE 209 Indust. Adm.......0.0....3 
TE 109. dw. Testes. sese T Basic ROTC or Elective ..1 TS 113 Mach. Tool Lab .............. | 
Bask ROTC or Elective ..! PE Physical Education......... 1 Basic ROTC or Elective... 
Pt Physical Education..........] PE Physical Educ ation.......... ! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
K 200 Gen. Economics sosur EC 1 202 Economics Il... 5 ACE 215 Fund, Acctny. eene 5 
PG 211 Psychology . "ond PS 204 Survey Physics..........-.5 PO 209 Inr, Am. Govt. ies 5 
WE 210 Fiber Process osse TE 220 Weav. & Design............5 TE 2]* Yam Mfg... 5 
TE 305 Fiber Technology............ 3 Basic ROTC or Eleclive ..! Basic ROTC or Elective ..1 
Basic ROTC or Elective ..1 TE 250 Tuft. Carpet Fund... 2 
JUNIOR YEAR 
MN 207 Data Process, isses EC 274 Gaii nanna MT 5 
TE 307 Bleach & Dyeing........... 5 TE 320 Weav, &Des.1.........5. TE 317 Dyeing & Finish.............. 5 
TÉ 323 Yam Mfg. 1M..«3.— TE 324 Phys. Testing s.5. TE 321. Weav, & Des. Iesus 
TE 339 Chem Testings«2 EH 304 Technical Writing**...... I TE 325 Tex. Qual. COM cient 
M 340 (nte Keanna 
SENIOR YEAR 
K 445 Indus, Relat ccccaeed MN 442 Personnel Mgt... 5 TE 424 Man-Made Fibers...........5 
TE 406 Text Costing......—5 TE 408 Warp Prep: iore oe TE 412 Textile Mat. sd 
TE 408 Jaca, Weavy. & Des. .......2 SC 311 Public Speaking........... M TE 43! fabric Analysis ............. 3 
Technical Elective...........5 Hum.-Soc. Elect t... 3 Technical Elective........... 5 
TOTAL—204 QUARTER HOURS 


tSee page 127 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 
**Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 311 of EH 304 with extra hours used for Hum.--Soc. Elective 
“Recommended approved alternate sequence: HY 204-205-206. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon approval of the Head of the 
Department 


IE 417 Advanced DM uorum ence S 5 IE 302 Production Con. Tech. seem 3 

425 Man-Made Fibers I=: M 5 IE 310 Motion & Time Study marte 
ACF 212 Principles of Accounting... enne IE S20 e ig te (d LO Re ERRARE E al | 
MN 10 Principles of Mgk.senRÁ2s9 TE 401 Satety Engineering. 
"2A. Bupinete LGW Leere ma TS J08 Gauges & Measurements ..iisisime nemen 
MN 346 Human Rel. & MBU «csse 0 461 Industrial Psychology isses 5 
MY 437 Sales Management... entretien 5 


Auburn School of Aviation 


The Auburn School of Aviation was established in 1942 as a department of the School 
of Engineering to offer flight education for students of the University, for the Armed 
Forces, and for the general public; and to serve the citizens of Alabama and the 
Southern region by providing other services in aviation. The School cooperates fully 
with the Federal Aviation Administration and other organizations in conducting 
special aviation research and education programs. 


In conjunction with the Aerospace Engineering Laboratories located on the 
Campus, the airport serves as a Aerospace laboratory of practical training for students 
enrolled in the curricula of Aviation Management and Aerospace Engineering. Flight 
Courses offered include private, commercial, multi-engine, instrument, flight instruc- 
lot, and airline transport. These courses are offered for credit in the Aviation 

nagement Curriculum and are also available on a noncredit basis. 


The University owns a 322-acre airport, conveniently located within three miles 
of the campus, with two lighted, 4,000-feet, paved runways; a two-story Administra- 
lion Building; two large hangars; and a five-unit T-Hangar. The School currently 
Operates ten single engine aircraft, two twin engine aircraft, and one flight simulator. 
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In addition to flight education, other services such as airplane storage and 
servicing are provided at the airport. The School also provides air transportation 
anywhere in the United States for University faculty and staff. 

The Auburn School of Aviation is fully certified by the FAA as an Approved 
Ground and Flight School with examining authority for private pilots. The School is 
also approved by the State Department of Education for flight instruction under the 
U.S. Veterans Administration education program. The FAA has designated the 
Director of the Auburn School of Aviation as an Aircraft Inspection Representative and 
the Associate Director and Supervisor of Flight Education as Pilot Examiners. 











School of Home Economics 


RuTH L. GALBRAITH, Dean 


HOME ECONOMICS is a professional program with its roots in the arts, sciences, and 
humanities. It is a complex of studies serving many purposes—broad liberal 
education, preparation for careers, and a background for home and family living. 
Areas of specialization are concerned with many aspects of environment, health, and 
human development, With emphasis on both breadth of knowledge and its 
application to the solution of human problems, Home Economics offers professional 
or pre-professional preparation for an increasing variety of positions with oppor- 
tunities available in education, business, industry, and government. 

Programs of study leading to the Bachelor of Science degree can be planned 
within nine curricula in the School of Home Economics. These curricula are designed 
with flexibility to meet the needs of students with varying interests. The School 
includes the Departments of Consumer Affairs, Family and Child Development, and 
Nutrition and Foods. 


Department of Consumer Affairs 


The Department of Consumer Affairs focuses on the physical environment and 
resources, including personal interaction with this environment. Three majors are 
offered in this department; Clothing, Textiles, and Related Art; Fashion Merchandis- 
ing; Housing, Interior Furnishings, and Equipment. These curricula lead to careers in 

iness and government which apply science and technology to evaluate consumer 
products and inform consumers of the findings. 


Clothing, Textiles and Related Art (CT) 


Clothing, Textiles, and Related Art is a professional three-option curriculum providing 
Preparation in areas of specialization related to students’ professional goals. Diversifi- 
Cation within the major allows application of knowledge in such varied fields as textile 
and apparel design, production and promotion; textile science; fashion journalism; 
ànd consumer-producer relations. ^ unique interdisciplinary potential involving 
Clothing and Textiles, Textile Engineering, the School of Business, the Agricultural 

periement Station (for research) and the Cooperative Extension Service exists on one 
campus located in a textile area. 


Curriculum in Clothing, Textiles, and Related Art (CT) 
Options: Clothing, Textile Design, Textile Science 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third er 

CM 140 College Ag -nann CH. 103 Gen Chemise CA 105 d E reise 
CA 116 Art for Living f... 3 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab, ss 1 CH !04 Gen Chem... 
By (ISLAM for Liv. Labi? CA 115 Clothing & Manzs«««-3.— CH 104L Gen. Chem Lab... 
HVAT English Comp............3 EH 102 English Comp... EH 103 English Comp. ened 

Pa solis eksdeesneeui ae —— —— 
re Physical Education..........1 PE Physical Education.......... ! PE Physical Fducation.......... 1 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EC 200 Economics I... NF 112 Nutr. & Man... CA 229 ria 
PG 211 Psych. 1 or FED 213 CH 203 Org Chemo. nran SY 201 Sociology... 
Human Growth and CA 113 Housing for Man ............ 3 SC 202 App.Sp.Comm......... j 
Development...............5 EH 254 English Lil... urd ERCE bamur 
EH 253 English Lit.: EH 260 or 261, or 262 Sur 
EH 260 or 261, or 262 Sur. Lit. West. World ............3 
Lit. West World ............3 Prof. Elective..................3 
FCD 157 Fam. & Human 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PS 204 or 205 Physics............... 5 BY 220 Intr. Microbio.............. 5 CA 345 Creative Crafts 
IM 315 Tech. Journalism... 3 CA 313 Home Furnishings...........5 or 
Prof. Electives —............8 FCD 323 Man the Consumer ......... 3 CA 385 Creative Weaving.......3 
ee t al 5 Prof. Electives 0 
SENIOR YEAR 
Prof. Electives sess CA 415 History of Textiles CA 431 Man-Environment 
a aln a a 1 or REO 
CA 425 History of Costuri Electives. rn I 
Prof. Becives 13 


TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


*Students choosing Textile Science Option take MH 160 Pre-Cal. Trig. 


**Students may take any combination of World History, HY 101-102-103, Tech. and Civilization. HY 204-205-206, His. ef 
Art, AT 171-172-173, 


CLOTHING OPTION-APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 


45 hours selected from ANT 203; CA 205, 206, 216, 226, 310, 316, 395, 405, 455, 456, 490; EC 274, 474; PG 130, 460 
SY 305, 311; JM 221, 421 


TEXTILE DESIGN OPTION—APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 


45 hours selected from AT 111, 112, 113, 121, 122, 123; CA 205, 216, 303, 343, 345, 375, 395, 415, 425, 435, 465, 4 
475, 476, 486, 487, 488, 490; TE 220, 230, 418. 


TEXTILE SCIENCE OPTION—APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 


45 hours selected from BY 401; CA 435, 475, 483, 490; CH 204, 207, 208, 303. 304, 305, 316, 404: MH 161, 162, 163; P5 
205, 206; TE 305, 307, 317, 319, 324, 417, 424, 425. 


Students with other specialized professional goals in con Textiles and Related Arts should plan an appropriate 
coordinated program of electives to provide needed knowledge and competence. 


Students interested in combining Clothing and Textiles with teacher certification, consult adviser for specific count 
requirements, 


All electives must be approved by the student's adviser. 


Fashion Merchandising (FM) 


Fashion Merchandising prepares majors for such positions as buyer or assistant buyef, 
comparison shopper, fashion stylist or coordinator, merchandise manager, fashion 
promoter, or a store owner-manager. Ten weeks of retail training is included in the 
fashion merchandising curriculum. 


Curriculum in Fashion Merchandising (FM) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter i 

MH 140 College Algebra ............. S. LB. TGS. GO adams rs 4 CH 104 Chemistry uiis — 
CA 116 Artfor Liv. 1... 3 CH !03L Chemistry Lab............... .1 — CH. I04L Chemistry Lab... 
E n An rA Db oov en 115 Clothing & Man. ssnsd FCD 157 —— Huren Dev. wns 

nglish Comp. ......... 3 EH 102 English Comp. ................ 3 EH 103 ish Comp. serm 

SD osito N Miis HAS EAR E IIS HT". —— 
Physical Education.......... 1 PE Physical Education..........1 NF 112 Nutrition & Man. neee] 

PE Physical Education... 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 203 Org, Chem... 5 EC 2 202 Economics Il.. siis ACE 211 Accounting ......... d 
E 200 Economies I.e 5 PS 204 5 CA 225 Textiles... 5 
SSS N ) $Y 20! Sodiology..e.59 PO 21! Pscyhology 1i 
CA 205 Cloth Consumptian CA 113 Housing for Man......-3 — SC 202 App. Sp. Comm «3 
— — 4 


5 —— may take any combination of World History, HY 101-102-103, Tech. and Civilization, HY 204-205-206, Hist. of 
LAT 171-272-173. 


“Students may choose one course from English Lit. EH 253, or Sur. Lit. Western World, EH 260-261-262. 


JUNIOR YEAR 
MI 331 Merkeng 5 BY 220 Inte. Microbio........ sess CA 325 Fash- Merch5 
CA 226 Fash. Sketch. isses 3 CA 316 Fash, Analysis... d MT 432 Promotional Stat: 
IM 315 Tech Journ ou...) MT 433 Retail Store Mgl........... J Prof. Elective? iiini 4 
Prof. Electives* i.i 8 FCD 323 Man the Consumer ......... j aoe eee 4 

SENIOR YEAR 
CA 335 Retail TINING ssassn B CA 416 Apparel Qual. Eval. 5 CA 425 History of Cost, iesus 
CA 435 Textile Testing... 5 CA 4H . Man-Env. Rel.............s2 
Cete Prot. Electives*........ deu 1 0 


TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


"Professional Electives—8 ol the 23 hours selected from among CA 105, 206. 385, 475, 483. Other suggested professional 
electives are ACF 212: CA 424. EC 206, 274; MN 310, 141, 342, 346, 442; MT 436, 437, 441; SY 405; any CA courses, 


Fashion Institute of Technology One-Year Transfer Program 


Selected students in the Clothing, Textile Design, or Fashion Merchandising curricula 
may apply for a special one vear program during their junior year at the Fashion 
Institute of Technology in New York City. Arrangements can be made to transfer the 
FIT credits to Auburn and to receive, in addition, the Associate in Applied Science 
degree from FIT. 


The support received by FIT from the Educational Foundation for the Fashion 
Industries and its unique location in mid-town Manhattan enable students to observe 
the fashion industry in operation and have their work evaluated by outstanding 
designers who lecture, demonstrate, and evaluate the finished products. Students in 
fashion buying and merchandising also participate in a cooperative work-study 
Program in the fashion industry. 


For further information, contact the Head of the Consumer Affairs Department. 


Housing, Interior Furnishings and Equipment (HEQ) 


The Housing, Interior Furnishings and Equipment program prepares students for 
positions with public utilities, manufacturers, retailers, research centers, governmen- 


tal agencies (including cooperative extension), retail associations and other busines- 
ses, 


Curriculum in Housing, Interior Furnishings, and Equipment (HEQ) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Quarter Second eter Third Quarter 
2 140 College Algebra... 5. CH 103 Con Chon B Lak TT 5 CH 104 Gen. Chem, & Lab. ........5 
CA Us AdiorLwing....-.....3 CA 115 Clothing andMan.-.-....4 FCD 157 Family & Human Dev. ...3 
EH d Art for Liv, Lab... ...2 ČA 113 Housing and Manses EH 103 English Comp. oe 
NF M English Comp. ocd EH 102 English Comp. eee 3 HY 102 World History” ..........4 
Pr 12 Nutrition and Man..,.....3 — MY 101 World History* ise 3 sc 202 MDC COP ern 

Physical Education. .,...1 PE Physical Education... ! PE Physical Education. ....... 1 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CA US FEIE EC 3 200 Economics I.............0. 5 CA 233 Home Equipmert........5 
CH 203 Organic Chem.............5 PS 204 Foundations of EC 2 202 Economics I... eue 
PG 211 Psychology 1.5 Mns cL a T e p A- SY 201 lntr. to Sociology... 
HY 103 World History* nessi EH 253 English Lit. EH 254 English Lit, seed 
or or 
EH 260, Or 261 or 262-Sur. EH 260, or 261, or 262-5ur. 
Lit West, World ............. 3 Lit. West. World ............. J 
Electives., seed 
JUNIOR YEAR 
C^ 303 TheHouse...............5 BY 220 Int. Microbi .................. 5. CA 343 Int. Home Probs, 5 
CA 313 Home Furnishing............ 5 CA 333 Lighting Design..............5 IM 315 Tech. Journalism...........—3 
MT 33! Prin. of Mit. sees 5 CA 310 Mass Comm. Fam. & CA 414 Soc. Prot». 
FCD 323 Man the Consumer ........3 Cn. SUE rca del ee 3 of Housi MÀ 
Prof. ELECTIVES ................. 3 Prof. Electives .....- 
SENIOR YEAR 
CA 453 Consum, & Mk. seseris) L| Prof. Elective.—............ 13 CA 431 Man-Enw. Rel., eses 2 
Prof. Electives .............. 10 eee ides 3 Prot, Electives ee 
Elbetiyes ui uve vostetas E Electives........— ——— 


“Recommended alternate sequences; Equipment Option—HY 204-205-206; Furnishing Option —AT. 171-172-173) 
Housing Option—HY 204-205-206. 


TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


EQUIPMENT OPTION—APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
16 hours selected from: CA 433, 435, 483, 493; NF 104. 
10 hours selected from: MN 341; MT 432, 433, 441. 


13 hours selected from: ACF 211, 323, 340; AR 360, 370; AT 111, 112; BT 101, 206; CA 325, 335, 473; EC 206, 446,455; 
EH 304, 345; FCD 333, 441, 443; MN 310, 342, 346, 455; NF 158; PG 461; SY 311: U 201. 


FURNISHINGS OPTION—APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
11 of 13 hours selected from: AR 360, 370; CA 345, 385, 415, 435, 473, 475, 483, 
10 hours selected from, MT 432, 433, 441, 
16 or 18 hours selected from: ACF 211, 323: AT 111. 


HOUSING OPTION—APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
19 hours selected irom: FCD 267, 337, 441; NF 358; SY 202, 203, 204, 301, 309, i11, 401, 405, 408. 
10 hours selected from: EC 206, 446, 455, 458, 459; FCD 443; MT 432, 441; PG 461. 
10 hours selected from: AR 360, 370; AT 111, 112, 371, 372, 373; BT 101, 206; CA 493; HF 221. 


Department of Family and Child Development 


The Department of Family and Child Development is concerned with the processes of 
growth and development of the individual in his daily living from infancy to old age 
and with the creation of techniques for facilitating such development. Its primary 
mission is the promotion of self-fulfillment of individuals and families through 
maximum utilization of material and human resources 

Three curricula, including five majors, are offered in this department: Family and 
Child Development (General Family and Child Development, Day Care and Programs 
for Young Child, Maternal and Child Health), Family and Child Services, and Home 
Management and Family Economics. 


Family and Child Development (FCD) 


The major in Family and Child Development prepares students for professional work 
with famil ies and individuals of all age levels, with challenging careers in programs or 
young children and youth, family life education, and business. 
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Curriculum in Family and Child Development (FCD) 


Major in General Family and Child Development 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Q-— 
Bi 10! Biolo Ys —M —— 5 Bi 104 Bio. Hum. Affairs... 5 SY 201 Sociology... udin 
FH 101 Eng. NS PG 211 FPychology 5 EH 103 Eng. Comp.... iuo 
HY * ismat EH 302 Eng. Comp... 3 FCD 157 Fam. Human Dev.......... 3 
PE Physical Education.......... 1 AL MED a us encoded 3 NF 112 Nutr. Man... oen 3 
PE Physical Education.......... 1 HY * —2 
PE Physical Education.. "o | 
] 
| SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FCD 267 Child Dev. beens 4 FCD 268 Family I .5 EC 200 Economics... 5 
CA 11S Cloth for Man... 3 SC 273 Gr. Prob. Soling.. 5 FCD 300 App. Child Study... 5 
Electives usse» IO MH or. PAIAppr) senem 5 CA 116 Ar Living... 3 
CA 113 Housing for Man............ 3 DT TSS er E 
JUNIOR YEAR 
KD 301 Child Dev. ll.. X—— FCD 302 Child Dev. 4 FCD 323 Man the Consumer......... 3 
KD 305 Farmily nas) FCD 306. Family lll... 4 Prof. Electives ............. 15 
Liberal Ed. Elect. — 5 Plecbves LU eae dis 8 
Prof. Electives s.s.s 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
Prof. Electives .. - FCD 420 Res. Child Dev. .............. 4 PHécthvlis vo dde wwe: I! 
Liberal Ed. Elect... eg CA 431 Man-Enw. Rel.................. 2 Prof, Electives sess 
Prof. Electives ...........0.- 7 
Liberal Ed. Elect...........5 
TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 
Major in Day Care and Programs for Young Children 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
B! 101 Biology... suenenss PG 211 Psychology sororia SY 201 Sociology... eene 5 
MH ot PA approved... 29. EM 102 Eng. Comp... } EH 103 Eng. Comp... — 
BH 10! Eng Comp..—.———-.3 ZY 105 Intr.Hum.Physiol......5 FCD 157 Fam. Human Dev... «3 
NEN oic 6 as fae arena on 03 NF 112 Nutrition & Màn. ssnsd 
PE Physical Education... 1 PE Physical Education.......... 1 HUY 97 er a ee pores 3 
PE Physical Education..........1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FED 267 Child Dev. lisnir FCD 268 Family Lassen S5 tC 200 Economics... 5 
P Cota one 3 SC 273 Gr. Prob. Solving.........5 FCD 300 App. Child Study ............ 5 
113 Hous, for Man, sessi CA 116. Art Living. 3 Prof. Electives ......... es 5 
Lib. Ed. Electives... 5 Prof. Electives ee 
cU vr Mus ene QN 3 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FCD 301 Child Dev. Il................- 4 FCD 302 Child Dev. III... 4 FCD 323 Man the Consumer... ws 
FCO 305 Family Hl. 4 FCD 306 Fami ^ pé oC A FCD 437 Learn. Exp. Child............3 
FED 350. Intr, Day Care................ 3 FCD 351 ay Care Prog. ...3 — FCD 4371 Learn, Exp. Child. s... 2 
Prof. Electives ............ awd FCD 347 pay “Exp. Child............... 2 NF 492 Infant Child Nutr. ........... 5 
Prof. Electives ...... ee 4 Prof. Electives es 
i SENIOR YEAR 
ES 467 Parent Education... 4 FCD 420 Res. Child Dev. sss 4 FCD 497E Fid. Exp.: 
471 Admin. Prog. — vend CA 431 Man-Env. Rel... 2 arent Prom: wil 
Lib. Ed. Electives... a5 Lib. Ed. Electivés. 5 FCD wog Pp: aa 
rot. Electi SAE . Electives..sseseseen 6 
tene Way caia dira 3 Reet. Becitye for are ETOR: — 13 
FCD 497D... I — — — eee a 
Prof. Electives se 5 


TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


—— may take any combination of World History, HY 101-102-103, Technology and Civilization, HY 204-205-206, 
Of Art, AT 171-172-173. and Western Literature, EH 260-261-262. 
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Family and Child Services (FCS) 


Family and Child Services isa broadly-based curriculum designed to provide students 
with the relevant knowledge and motivation to enter employment in human service 
occupations and professions not requiring graduate education immediately upon 
receiving their bachelor’s degree. The curriculum also is sound preparation for the 
student planning to enter graduate study. 


8i 101 
101 
i12 


MH 
FCD 
CA 115 


PO 
FCD 
FCD 
PG 


325 
301 
305 
330 


FCD 420 
FCD 487 
CA 41] 
FCD 110 


7 Child 


Curriculum in Family and Child Services (FCS) 


etm Quarter 


E Comp. . 
Nutr. & Man.. 


Physical —— sam. 


PA JA dine -———-—- 


Cloth. "E — MM 
Liberal Ed. Electives... 


Pub. Adminstra......... 
Child Dev. Ii.. 

Family I — pe seervees 
Soc. Psychology............. 


Rec. Res. Child Dev. .... 
Int. Fid. Exp... 
Man-Env. Rel., — 
Tech. Interviewing... 

(lots 2,4 era 


III 


Wu eu 


abü 


EC 
FCD 


CA 


FCD 
FCD 
FCD 


FCD 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

Second Quarter 
104 Bio. Hum. Affair. . 
211 Psychology ba... ccc 
102 English Comp. s 
113 Howing for Man ......... 

Physical Education........ 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
200 Economics, 
268 Family I.e... 
215 Quant Methods. 
116 Art for Living ... 


JUNIOR YEAR 


302 Child Dev. Ill... 
108 


323 


TEOTEO 


TOOTO 


SENIOR YEAR 


Dir. Field Exp. sess 
Prof. Electives ... 


497 


TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


-—— Lu unn 


wun 


Ts 

Farr Ch. Men. HI... 4 
3 

6 


5 


-—. 


Third Quarter 
SY 201! Sociology... S 
EM  !03 English Comp. ..........4 
FCD 157 Fam. Human Dev.......... 3 
Hy ^ eu salt s PIC — > 
PE Physical Education..........! 
FCD 400 Child Study -sses 
CM on oup Problems ........-5 
PO 710 Amer. State Local D 
Electives... D 
SY 375 Int, Soc. Work... mdi 
SY 308 lw. DN... — 5 
FOC 306 Family HI ........... -—— 
Electives............. | 
FCD 499 Seminar. —— 
RSY 362 Comm. Organ. ocd 
Electives...... nd 
Liberal Ed. Electives... 


*Students may take any combination of World History, HY 101-102-103, Technology and Civilization, HY 204-205-206, 


History of Art, AT 171-172-173, and Western World Literature, EH 260-261-262 


Home Management and Family Economics (HME) 


The Home Management and Family Economics major is designed for students 
interested in a broad general education in home economics. Professional preparation 
is offered for positions in consumer economics, family economics, financial counsel- 
ing, Cooperative Extension Service, home service and other areas of business requiring 


a background in home management and social science. 


Curriculum in Home Management and Family Economics (HME) 


140 
116 
101 
112 
101 


200 
201 


113 
204 


English Comp. .......... 


Nutr. Man........... Né j 


Use of Library... 
Physical Education......... 


Econ. l.. 
Sociology... 
App, Sp. Com.. * 
Housing Mami... 
Tech. 1s 


=W Uu us Ut 


EC 


PC, 
HY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
101 Prin. Bio. ss 
104 Prin. Fd. Prep 
de Eh Con 
10 nglish Comp. ............... 
Physical Education.......... 


JI 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


uN — ———— 
204 Meal Mgl. esu. 
201. PsyQy Vesunwoenseseeteeos 
205. Tech. & Civ. .................... 


5 
5 
5 
3 


Bi 104 
CA 105 
EH 103 
FCD 157 
Pt 


FCD 267 
FCD 268 
PS 204 
HY 206 


Third Quarter 
Bio. Hum. Dev... 
Fund. Cloth....... 

English Comp. ..... 
Fam. Hum, Dev... 
Physical Education... 


= ue uu un us 


Family — 
Prin. Physics ....... —" 
Tech. & Civ... 


id ut Vt de 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CA 21) Home Equip. .. o>, FCO 332 Cons leg...— —— 5 MN 34! Business Law eee 
€ 2) Group Discus ss MT 31) Marketing eem 5 CA 343 Int. Home Prob... o 
KD 323 Man Consumer... «3 Liberal Ed. Electives........5 CA 333 Light Equip. eene 3 
2 205 XE. See een Electives..........—.. eee CA 110 Mass. Commun... 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 


FCD 441 Home Mgt. Ress. CA 493 House Util... J 
Liberal Ed. Electives........ 5 CA 453 Cons & ME un FCD 460 Met, Prob... 3 


5 
"e 
ee Se retenta: 5 CA 3353 Can. TOO er wets te suse s | | 
, 
5 


PI 


KD 44i Fam Finance... 


CA 431 Man-Env. Rel............ di us 
Liberal Ed. Electives........ 


TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


Professional Electives 
Professional Electives for all programs of study are to be selected with the guidance ol the faculty adviser. The list ni 
Professional Electives is available in the department 


Internship Program 


Students enrolled in all curricula within the department may apply for a directed field 
experience in their area of specialization. Application is to be made four quarters in 
advance of the term in which the internship is desired. Certain prerequisites are to be 
satisfied before an internship is approved, and students are encouraged to Select their 
professional and free electives carefully to insure the prerequisites are fulfilled. 
Normally, an internship may be taken for a minimum of 10 and a maximum of 15 
Credits. Information and application materials are available in the departmental office. 
The department operates the Child Study and Family Life Center for training and 
research. Children are admitted to the Child Study Center educational program 
according to the special study needs of students and faculty, A tuition fee is charged. 


Department of Nutrition and Foods 


The Nutrition and Foods major is designed for students having a strong interest in the 
health, physical growth, and welfare of people, and the ability to apply scientific 
Principles to the solution of problems. The sociological, psychological, physiological 
and economical aspects of food in nutritional status are integral parts of the program. 

The department, through its majors in Nutrition and Foods, Food Service 
Administration and Pre-Nursing Science, prepares students for teaching, research, and 
health service careers in educational institutions, hospitals, industry, and government. 


Food Service Administration (FSA) 


The Food Service Administration major trains students to manage food service 
Operations. Food production, consumption and service is today the second largest 
business in the world and demands highly trained personnel. 


Curriculum in Food Service Administration (FSA) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
MH First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
(M 140 0r160*....5.....- —5 NF 104 Prin. of Food Prep. —......5 — NF. 204 Meal MBE ..in iin iiid 
MY 101 English Comp. iussis A CH 1013 Gen Chem. & Lab......5 CH 104 Gen, Chem. & Lab........-5 
* 100. World History............- x». EH 102 English Comp... iud EH 103 English Comp. ...............3 
112 Nut. & Man. eere j HY 102 World History... 3 HY 103 World History... eed 
Physical Education ssu I PE Physical Education.......... | PE Physical Education... s! 
Basic ROTCt or Basic ROTC? or Basic ROTC? or 


Der iE ere Elective... i m1 yu Ur eee —p | 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 203 Organic Chem...,........5 EC 200 ECONOMICS 1. 5 Bi 0f Biology... — 
ACF 211 Accounting —......00....5 PS 204 Physics... EC 202 Economics ll............. — 
EH 253 English Lh...................... 3 SY 201 ini. Socio... — SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. ....... i 
PG 212 Psycho | 3 Basic ROTCH or Basic ROTC# or 

Basic ROTC? or AT a aes 1 UU ee — 

DNE ar 1 Flecuilve* = 

JUNIOR YEAR 
IE — 301 Elec. Data Proc... „5 BY 220 Bacteriology................... 5 MT 33! Prin. of Mkt, esee 
NF 356 Inst. Org. & Pers. - Met. A. MN 341 Business Law ee 5 NF 362 Prob. in Comm. Nut....3 
ZY 105 Human Physio... 5 Elective** eren Ehttlive** eo opp 
EH 30! Creative or 
EH 304 Technical Writing... 
SENIOR YEAR 

MT 432 Promotional Strategy... 5 NF 426 Food Purch. &............5 NF 416 Quant. Food dors —S 
Mr AS SRE MEE sonuni 5 EN. MEL OPE. NF 436 Food Ser. Sys... — 

og | NF 464 Exp. Foods......0.........5 CA 431 Man-Env. Rel... — 

ADS 415 Food Plant San. .............- 3 Elective**.., — — 
NF 446 Catering... 3 
TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


tMale students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic. adviser. 
*MH 140 College Algebra; MH 160 Pre-Cal. W. Trig 


“To tle ia. for ADA membership through therapeutic and administrative dietetics, students will be required to take NF ne 
Nutrili Biochemistry, NF 382 and 392 Nutrition and Diet, NF 402 Diel Therapy, PG 212 Psychology. 


Nutrition and Foods (NF) 


Major areas of concentration in Nutrition and Foods include dietetics, nutrition and 
experimental foods with minors in food science, teaching, chemistry, biology, 
journalism, radio and television and others from which a student may select. 


Curriculum in Nutrition and Foods (NF) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
M AOT. Sii sc tiran 5 NE 104 Prin.ofFoodPrep......5 CH 104 Gen. Chem. & Lab.. 
MH 140 or! — CH 103 Gen Chem & EH 103 English COMP. =u 
EH 101 English Comp. .............3 Lab. .. comand HY 103 World History. n.i - 
HY 10! WordHistry.........3 EH 102 English Comp. ...—-.3 NF 112 Nutr. & Mah. «e 2 
PE Physical Education.........1 HY 102 World History..............3 CA 45 Clothing & Mani. — 
PE Physical Education... —— PE Physica Education... d 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 203 Organic Chem.............. 5 EC 200 Economics I... $5  ZY 105 Human Physho. p...i 
NF 204 Meal Mgt sss 5 PS 204 eS NF 318 Nut. Biochem... 
SY 208 intr. SOCIO. «se = PG 212 Psychology osse CA 116 Art for Everyday Liv Liv. = 
CA 113 Housing for Man............3 EH 253 English L 3 FCD 157 Family & Hum. Dev... 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FCD 323 Man the Consumer ......... 3 BY 220 Intr. to Microbio. or EH à 301 Creative Writing of 
NF 356 Inst. Org. & BY 330 Gen Microbiology! ...5 EH 304 Tech. Writi 
Pers. M no SY 220 Statistics or IM 315 Tech. Journa —— 
FED 214 Psych. Fnds. of Ed .....5 BY 40! Bi CY —— 5 SC 202 App. Sp Comm...» 
Prof, Elective... mel Prof. Elective... 8 Prof. Elective.........-.— 10 
SENIOR YEAR 
NF 382 Nut. & Dietetics l.5 NE 392 Nutr. & Dietetics Il. .......5 NF 416 Qty. Food Prod... — 
Prof. Elective.............33 NF 464 Exp. Foods... cen 5 CA 43! Man Envirn. Rel... 9 
Prof. Elective... 6 Prof. — — oe 


TOTAL—205 QUARTER HOURS 


*MH 140 College Algebra; MH 160 Pre-Cal. W. Trig. 


Special areas of interest in Nutrition, Dietetics, Food Science, Communication in Food & Nutrition, Research and Teach 
Education may be developed through choice of elective courses. 
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NUTRITION AND FOODS OPTIONS—PROFFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
A General Dietetics C. Management 


ANT 203 intr. Anthwa..........0. ee E ACF 211, 212 Accounting — MN 5.5 
IP 480 DATA Ave a). serae eder ovii mua AD EC 3 202 Economics Hn VENE. T um a nul 
NE 402 Diet Thetapy... oer oon ona raaa EC 250 Labor ECOM rs RSA icum Y. 5 
NF 408 independent Study............. 46 MN 310) Prin. Mat... ccc euin HERE 5 
NF 436 Food Ser. Sys . iisvvteovemecee’d NIN: 442. Personnel Mt... errem 5 
BS Community Nutrition IE 480 Data Proc. Fund... sos — mod 
ANT 203 Intr. Anthra seem 5 NF 426 Food Purch, Fin. Mgt 5 
NF 356 Comm. & Fam, Health... 3 NF 436 Fouad Set. Sys... retta ren temer nno eases 5 
Snead, onn N E S 3 NF 408 Independent Study... renee dB 
Bae Oe DALT aaa aeie e D. Therapeutic & Clinical Dietetics 
NF 408 Independent Study iiem 98 ANT 203 Int, Anthro... MIL 5 
MF 436 food Ser. Sys. esee c — TP. M24 An Fiol sitas 5 
NF 402 Die Thetapy.... madens ti 5 
NF 408 Independent Study... de 


Pre-Nursing Science (NS) 


Pre-Nursing Science provides Nursing Science majors with a basic two-year program. 
Upon satisfactory completion, students will be assisted with transfer to an accredited 
School of Nursing for completion of the baccalaureate program in nursing. Emory 
University, the University of Alabama and other accredited schools of nursing have 
approved this program for meeting their pre-nursing requirements. 


Curriculum in Pre-Nursing Science (NS) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 140 or 160 Matht........-...5 PO 209 Intr. to Amer. Govt...5 ZY 250. Human Anat. iie 5 
CH 103 Gen. Chem. & Lab, s 5 B TOT Biologyf..sse 5 CH 203 Organic Chem.............-5 
[M 101 English Comp. s.s.s 3 CH 104 Gen Chem. & Lab.......5. PG 211 Psychology 1... 
HY 101 World History” nocd EM 102 English Comp. — 0.03 EH 103 English Comp. eene j 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

SY 201 Ini. SOCIO eee 5 — PS 204 PHYSICS nuu FCD 268 Fam. b usse oem 5 
ZY 251! Human Anat." * 0.0.00 S FED 214 Psych. Fnds, of Ed. .....5.— NE 318 Biochemistry’*,... ccd 
PG 212 Psych... — — 3 BY 300 Gen. Micróbiot*.........5 PG 330 Soc, Psychology... inn4 
MS 253 DRK Liter 3 EM 254 English Lit... cand SC 202 App. Sp. Comm...) 
NF 372 Fund. of Nutr... 3 


"Courses required by only Emory University, School of Nursing. ^ total of 90 quarter hours required for admission. 
Remaining hours are to be selected from approved electives. 
**Courses required by only the University of Alabama, School of Nursing. 


IMH 140 College Algebra; MH 160 Pre-Cal. W. Trig. 


Dual Objective Program with the School of Education 


Dual objective programs with the School of Education (see p. 106) are open to students 
registered in the School of Home Economics in the following five majors: 


Family and Child Development Home Management and Family 
Clothing, Textiles and Related Art Economics 
Nutrition and Foods Housing and Equipment 


Option in Cooperative Extension 


Students enrolled in any of the majors in the School may prepare for a career in the 
Cooperative Extension Service through selection of certain courses as electives. The 
major of Home Management and Family Economics meets the requirements of this 
option. Other majors may also fulfill the requirements of the Cooperative Extension 


Service through scheduling of the following courses: 
NF-104, 112, 204, 324, 362 
CA-105, 233, 343, 225 or 355, 453, 493 
FCD-267, 323, 441. 467 
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GRADUATE WORK 


The School offers work leading to the Master of Science degree, Master of Arts in 
College Teaching degree, and the Ph.D. degree in Experimental Nutrition, an 
interdepartmental program. 
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School of Pharmacy 


BEN F. Cooper, Dean 


The School of Pharmacy is a member in good standing of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy, which promotes pharmaceutical education. It is also fully 
accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, which formulates 
the educational, scientific and professional principles and standards which approved 
Schools of Pharmacy are required to meet and maintain. 


The five-year curriculum in pharmacy prepares students for licensure by the 
pharmacy boards of all states as well as for careers in those areas of pharmacy nol 
requiring registration. 

The background provided by the five-year program prepares students to pursue a 
variety of careers. Excellent opportunities exist in community pharmacy, hospital 
pharmacy, industrial pharmacy, (research, product development, analytical control 
and product manufacture, sales and distribution), wholesale pharmacy, public health, 
regulatory agencies, toxicology, and research and teaching after further education. 


Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 


Admission Requirements 


The course requirements for admission to the School of Pharmacy may be satisfied by 
completion of the six quarter pre-pharmacy curriculum as outlined on page 88. Any or 
all of these requirements may be met by transfer of credit from other institutions. 

ransfer students from junior colleges may receive no more than 108 quarter hours 
Credit for the pre-pharmacy curriculum. 


Admission is limited and is contingent upon available facilities and faculty. To be 
tonsidered for admission the applicant must have a grade point average of 1.00 or 
her based on all courses attempted as well as a science index (grade point average 
on the biological and physical science courses) of 1.00 or better. Applicants will be 
ed to appear for a personal interview. The student must make application to the 
armacy Admissions Committee for determination of eligibility. Special application 
Ooms are available from the School of Pharmacy and the University Office of 
Admissions. Both resident and transfer students must submit an application to the 
atmacy Admissions Committee at least 90 days prior to the expected date of 
admission, This application is in addition to the one required for admission to the 
University. In addition, two letters of recommendation and an acceptable score on the 
armacy College Admissions Test (PCAT) are required. 

Any student in the pharmacy curriculum who is subjected to academic 
suspension and desires to re-enter the School of Pharmacy must, in addition to 
Complying with the pertinent University regulation, be approved by the Pharmacy 
Academic and Professional Standards Committee for re-admission. 
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Attention is called to the following regulation of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy: “Each member college shall require of each candidate for a 
degree in pharmacy completion of not less than five full academic years of training 
including both prepharmacy instruction and a minimum of three years of professional 
instruction," with the exception that waiver (of usually one quarter) of the three years 
af professional instruction requirement may be granted provided there has been 
proper sequencing of professional courses, adherence to stated course prerequisites, 
and demonstrated scholarship. In addition, other “appropriate factors" shall be 
considered in arriving at the decision of whether to grant the waiver. 


A candidate for the Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy degree must complete a 
minimum of 12 hours in courses of at least sophomore level in the areas of Humanities 
and Social Sciences as indicated on page 88 (Groups I, II, and III). In addition, a student 
must complete five hours of an elective in Group IV, page 155. 


Curriculum Options 


After admission to the School of Pharmacy students may choose either a professional 
option in preparation for general practice, including hospital pharmacy, or à 
specialized option in preparation for industry, research or teaching. The program of 
each student under either option must be approved by the adviser and those choosing 
a specialized option must also be approved by the Dean. Both options will adequately 
prepare students for State Board examinations. 


Students who are qualified and have the prerequisites may take up to 10 hours of 
graduate courses in their fifth year. Such work cannot be applied toward both the 
undergraduate and graduate degrees. Registration in graduate courses must be 
approved by the Dean of the Graduate School, if the hours are to be applied toward a 
graduate degree. 


Continuing Education and Extension Services 


Continuing education and extension service programs are available to Alabama 
pharmacists. Meetings are held throughout the year, enabling Alabama pharmacists ; 
avail themselves of the educational programs. Faculty members of the School, as 

as practicing pharmacists and leaders in industry and in state and federal governmem 
tal agencies, serve as instructors. 





Curriculum In Pharmacy (PY)+ 
FIRST PROFESSIONAL YEAR* 


First Quarter Second 
PY 306 Pharmacegnow Ises BY 100 Microbiology ............5 PY 102 Pharmaceutical | 
CH 30! Biochermntty 5.5. CH JOZ Wochemistry. 4. BY 302 Medical Microbiology 
EC 200 General tconamics........5 ACF 21! in. Accounting... ZY 424 Animal Physiclogy— 
PY 101) Pharmacy Onentation or Elective (Group IV) ........5 Elective... — 
— 


Elective 


SECOND PROFESSIONAL YEAR 


PY 0! Pharmaceutical Tech. 1.5 PY 303 Pharmaceutical Tech. 1.5 PY 104 Pharmaceutical Tech 83 
PY 460 Pharmacology | 5 PY 46) Pharmacology N..........5 PY 462 Pharmacology It! — 
PY 20) Medicinal Chem. I. 5 PY 203 Medicinal Chem 1 5 PY 302 Medicinal Chem UU 

3 


Hective 
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THIRD PROFESSIONAL YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
` " l Ali U PY 100 Coónvoc ation u Py IOU Cum aon u 
4 "^ ry obf Natural Py 400 Professional! Practice l i P 401)  Protessional Practice tl ^ 
Tux ts ` Py 47M Public Health "S 402 Professional Practice 
" 1 [nvionmenm of Drug Prot tlective*** i Ill o 
hiver | Prot Elective*** : P $11 Elements of Phar. Mtg 2 
4| harm. lurs prudenie i Py 408 Pharmacy Mgr. *" 5 
07 Pharmacogneoss N'~" 
TOTAL—151 QUARTER HOURS 
*( 


jtwini At for admissimntào the Sc hool of Pharma« v Jee ady neal that the Pharmacy curriculum is presi nly under study and 


Mn The reverse «pected ro he completed by Fall Quarter, 1975; students entering at that time and subsequently will be 
Met to the new cumulum M yor «4 hanges inthe curriculum are « ontemplated ind students may be re quired t0 spe nd om 
ater ol them Third protess« nal year in an off ampus. struc tured. ext rnship Cx per we n « 
Choon nay be chosen al the beginning of the Second Prot «sional Year 


ent of the adviser and approval of the Dean, those electing the specialized option may substitute courses of equal 
"mu to these sulmgec!t 


A elective course offered by the School of Pharmacy 

NOTES Profi vem y in Typing ts required for admission to the Third Professional year 

2 Studi must participate in held trips to a pharmaceut cal manufacturing plant Curing Iher junior ofr senior year and to à 
heiesale drug company during thew senior year 

L A sel ot Class € metric and Apothecanes weights, which may be purchased from Pharmacy Supply. is required for all 
MMA Y iiwwatw ies 

4. Students enrolled in climcal or externship courses are required to furnish personal professional liability insurance 

RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 
Lroups | iL & HE: Reter to page B8 


Group IV: MH 167. 163, 264. 167: IE 204: BY 401: ZY 100. 301. 302; PY 702, 305, 308. 432. Also. any Course in 
"partments listed in Groups |, IL I, or IV of 300 level or higher may he considered as a suitable elective 
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School of Veterinary 
Medicine 


J|. E. GREENE, Dean 
NELSON KING, Associate Dean 
H. C. MORGAN, Assistant Dean 


THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE offers a fully accredited program of 
training leading to the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. The curriculum 
requires four years in the professional school after completion of at least seven quarters 
of the pre-professional course. 


Admissions 


Seven quarters of general college work with a minimum grade-point average of 1.25 
0n a 3.00 system on all attempted and on all required courses, are essential for 
admission. A grade of D on any required course will not be accepted. In addition, the 
Committee on Admissions of the School of Veterinary Medicine may require a 
personal interview, a reading comprehension test, or an examination on any required 
course. The School of Arts and Sciences offers the Pre-Veterinary Medicine Cur- 
ficulum which is available only to residents of Alabama. Although farm experience 
and work with veterinarians are not requirements for admission, applicants are urged 
lo gain such training. Students without this experience frequently have difficulty with 
certain courses, particularly in the clinical areas. 


Application for admission to the pre-veterinary curriculum should be made 
directly to the Admissions Office, Auburn University. Counseling of pre-veterinary 
students is the responsibility of the School of Arts and Sciences. 


Minimum Requirements for Pre-Veterinary Medicine 


l. Completion of the Liberal Education Program as stated on page 12 of this bulletin. 


2. Specific course requirements: Minimum pre-veterinary requirements for 
Alabama residents are exactly as listed for the first seven quarters of the pre-veterinary 
Curriculum on page 89. Applicants from states participating under the Southern 
Regional Education Board (SREB) must take acceptable equivalents which have been 
4pproved by the appropriate state advisers. 


3. All transfer courses must be equivalent in hours and content. CLEP substitutions 

are acceptable as stated in this catalog. Courses will not be waived on the basis of 

rees or "practical experience." Pass-Fail or Satisfactory-Unsatisfactory grades are 

"ot acceptable in required courses. Consideration will not be extended to anyone with 

àn overall or required course grade point average of less than 1.25 at the time of 
application., 
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4. Time LIMITATION: All required courses in the advanced physical and biological 
science categories must have been completed within six calendar years prior to the 
anticipated date of enrollment in the School of Veterinary Medicine. 

5. AGE: The Committee sets no age limit on entering students, but priority 
decreases in relation to the diminishing number of productive years following 
graduation. The preferred age for applicants is 20-28 years. Only in exceptional 
circumstances will applicants older than 30 years be considered for admission. 


Application Procedure 


Admission of Alabama residents to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be gained 
through formal application made between January 15 and preceding the Fall Quarter 
in which admission is desired. The length of residence of Alabama applicants shall be 
a factor. Residents of other states should consult their advisers for exact application 
dates. 

Applicants should submit the following: 


1. Two completed application for-admission forms* supplied by the School of 
Veterinary Medicine. 


2. Two official transcripts" from each college or university attended, 
3. A list of courses in progress at time of application, if any. 


4. Application fee—$10.00 (not applicable if previously enrolled at Aubum 
University). 


If a student is admitted to the School of Veterinary Medicine, he must submit one 
completed physical examination report on a form supplied by Auburn University at 
least three weeks prior to date of registration (not required by students formerly 
enrolled at Auburn University) and two supplemental official transcripts of any work 
completed after application is filed. 


The final selection of students is made by the Committee on Admissions of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn University. These selections are made from 
the applicants who have been certified by the committees in the respective states after 
giving due consideration to scholastic record and general adaptability for the 
profession. The right is reserved to accept or reject any applicant. All applications for 
admission must be on file at the School of Veterinary Medicine by February 15 
preceding date of admission. 

MiICROSCOPES—In order to be admitted to the School of Veterinary Medicine, à 
student must own a compound microscope acceptable to the faculty. The student must 
furnish a microscope in all courses requiring the use of this instrument. 

ADMISSION UNDER THE REGIONAL PLAN— Under the Regional Plan for Veterinary 
Training, the School of Veterinary Medicine serves seven states: Alabama, Florida. 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 

The Land-Grant institution in each state participating under the Souther 
Regional Education plan maintains counseling and guidance service for student: 
desiring admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine. Students attending other 
institutions should contact the Land-Grant School advisers in their state for inform? s 
lion concerning admission requirements. 


*Only one is required of students lormerly enrotied at Auburn University 
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Scholastic Requirements 


All applicants and students in the professional program are subject to the academic 
and disciplinary regulations of the School of Veterinary Medicine in addition to those 
of Auburn University. 


Any student who earns less than a 1.25 grade-point average for any quarter will be 
placed on academic probation. A student who fails to earn a 1.25 grade-point average 
lor any two quarters in the same academic or calendar year may be dropped from the 
rolls of the School of Veterinary Medicine for scholastic deficiency. In addition, a 
student who does not have an overall average of 1.25 for an academic year or who 
does not have a veterinary school cumulative average of 1.25 al the end of any 
academic year may be required to withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


A student who makes a grade of F on any course may be required to withdraw 
from the School of Veterinary Medicine until such time as the course is offered again. 
Such student may be required to repeat certain other courses in the curriculum for that 
quarter. 


Clinical courses are unique in that the art and skills to be developed in them can 
only be acquired by full participation in the laboratories. The attendance in these 
course is required except in case of illness or other extenuating circumstances as may 
bejudged by the involved instructor. The grading in these clinical laboratory courses is 
primarily by subjective evaluation. When a course involves student rotation through 
several disciplines or sections, the student must receive a passing grade in each area 

ore a passing grade can be given for the course. 


The responsibility for counseling is shared by the Faculty of this School and the 
University Counseling Service. 


Required Withdrawal 


The faculty of the School of Veterinary Medicine reserves the right to require the 
Withdrawal at any time of any student who in the judgment of the admissions 
committee is nol profiling from the instruction offered, who is neglectful, irregular or 
indifferent in the performance of required duties and studies, or whose character or 
Conduct is inconsistent with good order of the veterinary school or with the standard of 
he veterinary profession. 


Requirements for Graduation 


To be eligible for the D.V.M. degree, candidates must complete all of the required 

Courses in the order listed in the curriculum in veterinary medicine with a minimum 

overall grade-point average of 1.25. Following completion of all academic work, each 

student will be required to serve a preceptorship of one quarter with a reputable 

practicing veterinarian. A certificate of satisfactory completion of a preceptorship will 
required for graduation. 


A graduation fee of $10.00 must be paid at the beginning of the quarter of 
Waduation and all indebtedness due the institution must be paid prior to graduation. 


Curriculum in Veterinary Medicine (VM) 


FIRST YEAR 

TT First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
M 120 Anatomy t — HÀ» VM 321 Anatomy ll........... sess 5 VM 322 Anatomy lli.........e eese 
^ 326 Histology....... oers enseres 5 VM 327 Weneeeeesses VM 328 Embryology.. eed 
M M3 Physiology 1.3 VM 315 W 38. Physiology VI eee 
WM M4 iotogy HW ...,.,.5 VM 316 Physiology IV.......0.......2 VM 3M Vet Micra. lusso 4 
VM J00 Onentation..... eene 2 VM 397 Physiology V... 2 WM 39 Pharmacology l...............2 

M3 Physiology Lab. I............ | VM 315 Physiology Lab Moses d VM 318. Physiology Lab. IN ......... ] 
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SECOND YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter f 
VM 450 Pathology | —— ae VM 451 Pathology Il Eun) PH 422 Avian Diseases — 
VM 443 Physiology Vil...............4 VM 457 Vet. Parasitol Il ...... 5 VM 499 VeL Med. I — 
VM 456 Vet Parasitology l.. 4 VM 437 Pharmology til 29 VM 452 Pathology Ill 4? 
VM 460 Vet. Micro. ll........ 6 VM 461 Vet. Micro. III.................5 VM 465 Public Health I A 
VM 436 Pharmacology ll... «3 VM 444 Physiology VIIL... ; VM 454 Lab. An. Md i 3 
VM 464 Clinic Elective s a 
THIRD YEAR 
VM 500 Vet. Med. Il ..................5 VM 511! Vet. Med. & Surg. IL.......5 VM 554 Vet. Med. III J 
VM 510 Vet. Med. & Surg. | j VM 555 Vet. Med. IV..................5 VM 556 Vet. Med. V EM 
VM 503 Vet. Surg. I. 3 VM 579 Public Health Ii.. 28 VM 550 Theriogenology = 
VM 531 Vet. Radiology "d VM 507 Clinical Path........... 4 VM 519 Vet. Med. & Surg. III... 
VM 526 Diag. Clinics L...... 3 VM 504 Vet. Sug. ccd VM 562 Clinics VII — 
VM 527 Clinics a VM 542 Applied Anatomy............! VM 566 Clinics Il... — 
VM 464 Clinic Elective............1-2° VM 512 Vet. Surg. III... tenerte VM 530 Jurisp. & Ethics 2 
VM 536 Ther. Clinics 4 
FOURTH YEAR 
VM 563 Clinics VIIL... ward VM 5 Clinics IX.. „6 VM 565 Clinics X......... — 
VM 567 Clinics III .... a VM 568 Clinics IV.......... 6 VM 569 Clinics V h 
VM 572 Vet. Surg. IV 1 VM 582 Seminar ............... 1 VM 574 Vet. Surg. VI 1 
Electives. 4 VM 573 Vet. Surg. V T. Electives....... — 
Electives..... 2 
Spring Quarter 
VM 592 Preceptorship... 0 : 
Electives—See under Veterinary Medical course description 
“Optional elective 
TOTAL—239 QUARTER HOURS 





The Graduate School 


PAUL Parks, Dean 
HUGH DONNAN, Assistant Dean 
DON RICHARDSON, Assistant Dean 


ALL REGULATIONS governing the Graduate School are designed to equal or exceed 
the minimum standards recommended by the College Delegate Assembly of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 


A student with a bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university may 
apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission. Application forms for 
admission may be secured from the Graduate School and must be submitted at least 
Ihree weeks before registration. 

The Graduate School bulletin should be consulted for detailed information on the 
regulations of the Graduate School, the courses offered for graduate credit, the 
lequirements for degrees, fellowships and assistantships, and other matters pertaining 
lo graduate work in this institution. Undergraduates wishing to register for graduate 
courses should consult the Graduate bulletin for regulations concerning such 
"ict a A bulletin may be obtained upon request from the Dean of the Graduate 

I, 


The Graduate School administers graduate work leading to the degrees listed 
ow. 


Graduate Degrees 


The Master’s Program 


Master of Science in the areas of Aerospace Engineering; Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology; Agricultural Engineering; Agronomy and Soils; Animal and Dairy 
iences; Botany and Microbiology; Business; Chemical Engineering; Chemistry; 
| Engineering; Consumer Affairs; Counselor Education; Economics; Educational 
ministration; Educational Media; Electrical Engineering; Elementary Education; 
logy; Family and Child Development; Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures; 
Orestry; Health, Physical Education and Recreation; Horticulture; Industrial En- 
ring; Mathematics; Mechanical Engineering; Nuclear Science; Nutrition; Nutri- 

lion and Foods; Ornamental Horticulture; Pharmacy; Physics; Poultry Science; 
Psychology: Secondary Education; Sociology; Toxicology; Veterinary Medicine; 


Vocational and Adult Education; Wildlife Management; and Zoology. 


Master of Arts in the areas of English; History; Political Science; Sociology; 
Nish; and Speech Communication. 
T Other Master's Degrees: Master of Agriculture, Master of Arts in College 
faching, Master of Business Administration, Master of Education, Master of Electrical 
"gineering, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Hispanic Studies, Master of Industrial 
Bn, Master of Industrial Engineering, Master of Mechanical Engineering, Master of 
Music, Master of Speech Communication. 
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The Doctoral Degree Program 


The degree of Doctor of Education is offered with specializations in Administration 
and Supervision, Counselor Education, Elementary Education, Secondary Education, 
and Vocational and Adult Education. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the Departments of Aerospace Engineering, Agronom 


and Soils, Animal and Dairy Sciences, Botany and Microbiology, Chemical Engineer | 


ing, Chemistry, Electrical Engineering, English, Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures 
Forestry, History, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Psychology 
Wildlife Management, and Zoology-Entomology, and interdepartmental programs it 
Agricultural Engineering, Microbiology, Nutrition, and Physiology. 


Research Program with the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities 


Aubum University is one of the sponsoring institutions of the Oak Ridge Associated 
Universities research program located at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Through this 
cooperative association Auburn's graduate research programs have at their disposi 
the facilities of the National Laboratories in Oak Ridge and the research staffs of thes 
laboratories. Both faculty and students may keep abreast of the most modern am 
up-to-date developments in atomic and nuclear research that is in progress at the Oa 
Ridge Laboratories. 


Information on the opportunities for research in the Oak Ridge Laboratories 5 
available in the office of the Dean of the Graduate School or the Office of the Vice 
President for Administration. 


| 
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Interdepartmental and Interdisciplinary 
Curricula 


Undergraduate 


Environmental Health (ENH) 


THE CURRICULUM in Environmental Health is an interdepartmental program 
administered by a faculty committee from the Schools of Agriculture, Education, 
Engineering, Home Economics and Pharmacy and is based on the strengths of Auburn 
University in the biological and physical sciences. 


Environmental health specialists are employed by industries, consultants, trade 
associations, and by governmental agencies to work in areas such as food sanitation, 
water supply sanitiation, refuse and waste control, air pollution control, and, 
institutional sanitation. 


The program leading to a Bachelor of Science degree is designed to prepare 
graduates for careers in the broad field of environmental health. Interested students 
should contact Dr. J. F. Judkins, in the Civil Engineering Department for further details 
concerning the program. 


Curriculum in Environmental Health 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 103 Fund. Chem. & Lab.......5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. &Lab......5 — BI 101 Prin. Biol. eee 5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig... MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. ens EH 103 English Comp. ..... e 3 
Hu 101 English Comp. ..............- 3 EH 102 English C corned HY 206 Tech. & Civiliz. no... 3 
204 Tech. & Civiliz. ..............3 HY 205 Tech. & Civiliz. ............ 3 PG 212 Psychology — 
Basic ROTC or PE........... l Basic ROTC or PE...........1 NF 112 Nutrition & Man............3 
Basic ROTC or PE........... 1 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

? 104 Biol. Human Afírs......5 — EC 200 Economicsluuuuesoss«9.— AM 304 Meteorology ....en 
CH 201 Intr. SOCIO. iniinis PS 205 PHYSICS. sorei Ten rd. PS BOG Physio 5 
ih 20) Org. Chem..................- 5 SC 202 App. Sp. Comm............ 3  RSY 362 Comm. Organiz............- 5 

260 Lit. of Westen EH 261 Lit. of Western EH 262 Lit. of Western 
World.. ip o MON E ETE WATE aiaa 3 

py JUNIOR YEAR 
N 42B Public Health.................. 5 BY 300 Gen. Microbiology ......... 5 MN 344 —— 
220 Human Anat. & Phy,......5 ZY 221 Human Anat, & Phy.......5 NF 318. Nut. Biochem... 5 
NE Human Anat. & ay ERA 5 EH 304 Tech. —— M BY 302 Med. Microbiology ......... 5 
362 Comm. Nutrition .. 3 Prof. Elective... x Prof. Elective........-..--.3 
Summer Independent — 
SENIOR YEAR 

* Cl. Eketa R BY 441 San Microbiol. ......... 5 BY 401 Biol. Statistics ...............5 

432 Fund of ADS 415 Food Plant Sanitat...........3 CE 409 Envir. Health 
Bionucleonics .................) CE 424 Air Pollution.............3 ——— M 
CA 431! Man. Envir. 0 NEUTER TE 2 

TOTAL—208 QUARTER HOURS 


NF «x —— interest to the individual student can be selected for independent study, i.e. ADS 490, BY 460, CE 490, 
etc 
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Graduate 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL PROGRAMS 


The Graduate School offers four interdepartmental programs. These are in Microbiol- 
ogy, Nutrition, Physiology, and Sociology. The programs in Microbiology, Nutrition, 
and Physiology lead to the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Students in the Sociology 
program may earn the Master of Arts, Master of Science, and Master of Arts in College 
Teaching degrees. Students in Nutrition may also earn the Master of Science degree 
These programs are supervised by coordinating committees appointed by the Deanol 
the Graduate School. Departments cooperating in the Microbiology program are: 
Agronomy and Soils, Animal and Dairy Sciences, Botany and Microbiology, Civil 
Engineering, Poultry Science, Veterinary Microbiology, Veterinary Pathology and 
Parasitology, and Zoology-Entomology. Departments and schools cooperating in Ihe 
Nutrition program are: Animal and Dairy Sciences, Fisheries and Allied Aquaculture, 
Nutrition and Foods, and the School of Veterinary Medicine, The faculty and students 
in Physiology are drawn from the departments of Animal and Dairy Sciences, 
Chemistry, Physics, Poultry Science, Psychology, Veterinary Physiology and Phar- 
macology, Veterinary Anatomy and Histology, and Zoology-Entomology. The de 
partments of Sociology and Anthropology, Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociol 
gy, and Foundations of Education are the cooperating departments in Sociology. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAM 


The graduate program in Agricultural Engineering, leading to the Ph.D. degree, is à" 
interdisciplinary program open to all students with undergraduate training In 
engineering equivalent to a B.S. degree. 


The program is administered by a committee composed of representatives from 
the departments of Physics, Mathematics, the Assistant Dean of Engineering, the Dean 
of Agriculture and the Head of the Department of Agricultural Engineering. This 
committee screens all doctoral candidates and their programs of study. 


Students may pursue majors or minors in selected engineering disciplines having 
agricultural engineering applications. 


Students wishing additional information on these programs should consult The 
Graduate School Bulletin. 
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Reserve Officers Training Corps 


Department of Military Science 


COLONEL AWBREY G. NORRIS 
Professor of Military Science 


STUDY OF MILITARY SCIENCE at Auburn University dates back to the Civil War 
period. The Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 requires that military instruction be 
furnished to students. Military Science instruction leading toward an Army commis- 
sion is available to both male and female students. The curriculum in Military Science 
is divided into two courses, basic and advanced. A description of course requirements 
is discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Basic Course 


The basic course consists of a six-quarter block of instruction normally taken during 
the freshman and sophomore years. During the freshman year, two hours of instruction 
lone classroom and one leadership lab) are taken each week for three quarters. 

In the sophomore year three hours of instruction (two classroom and one 
leadership lab) are taken each week for three quarters. All freshman and sophomore 
military science classes are offered Fall, Winter and Spring Quarters, with one credit 
hour being allowed each quarter. 


In lieu of the basic course interested students may attend the basic camp. This is 
normally accomplished between the sophomore and junior years. The basic camp 
Consists of six weeks of field training conducted at an Army Post during the summer. 


Advanced Course 


The Advanced Course is designed to produce officers for the Army of the United States, 
both the Active Army and the Reserve. Successful completion of the Advanced Course 
at Auburn University qualifies the student for a commission as 2nd Lieutenant in the 
United States Army Reserve. Students who are designated Distinguished Military 
Students may apply for a Regular Army commission, if accomplished prior to 
graduation. Regular Army appointments are contingent upon selection by Department 
of Army and subsequent designation of the cadet as a Distinguished Military Graduate. 
advanced course consists of a six-quarter course, normally taken during the junior 
and senior years, designed to qualify the student for appointment in the United States 
Army Reserve. Three credit hours per quarter or a total of 18 credit hours are granted 
for completion of the Advanced Course; however, only 12 credit hours may apply 
toward total credits required for graduation. Students are paid subsistence pay of 
$100.00 per month, not to exceed 600 days while enrolled in the Advanced Course. 
An advanced camp of six weeks duration must be attended by the student before 
oming eligible for a commission. Advanced camp is normally attended during the 
summer between the end of the junior and the start of the senior years. While attending 
advanced camp students are paid % base pay of a second lieutenant (approximately 
$500.00 for six weeks). Reimbursement to the students for travel expenses is made at a 
fate of six cents per mile to and from camp. Uniforms, quarters, medical care and 
fations are furnished by the government during the camp period. 
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Financial Assistance Program 


The Army ROTC offers a scholarship program designed to provide financial assistance 
to outstanding men and women in the program who are interested in the Army asa 
career. Each scholarship provides for free tuition, textbooks and laboratory fees in 
addition to pay of $100.00 per month for the period that the scholarship is in effect. 

Scholarships may be awarded for periods of one, two, three or four years. Four 
year scholarships are awarded to selected high school applicants who plan to attenda 
University offering Army ROTC in its curricula. 

Three and two year scholarships are awarded to selected applicants enrolled in 
freshmen and sophomore military science who are qualified to enter the advanced 
program. 

Recipients of Army ROTC scholarships agree to serve on active duty as a 
commissioned officer for a four year period. The remainder of the normal six year 
service obligation may be spent in the U.S. Army Reserve. 


DEPARTMENT OF NAVAL SCIENCE 


COLONEL J. W. DuNCAN, USMC 
Commanding Officer and Professor of Naval Science 


The purpose of NROTC isto provide well-educated junior officers for the regular Navy 
and Marine Corps and to build up a reserve of trained officers for service in a national 
emergency. All NROTC programs are open to eligible women students. 


TYPES OF NROTC STUDENTS 


Students in the NROTC are of three types: 


1. NROTC Navy-Marine Scholarship Program. Successful completion of this 
program leads to à commission in the regular Navy-Marine Corps and service at the 
pleasure of the President. The minimum active duty service is four years. 

Tuition, fees, and textbooks for these students will be paid for by the Government. 
Students receive subsistence pay of $100 per month for a maximum of 40 months. 
Active duty pay for summer training is approximately $300 per month at present. 

Students may take most Auburn University majors leading to a baccalaureate 
degree with some exceptions. These will be considered on an individual basis by the 
Commanding Officer prior to appointment. 

In addition to the requirements of their major, NROTC students are required t0 
complete 30 quarter hours of Naval Science. Summer quarters are occupied with two 
at-sea training cruises and one summer period of aviation-amphibious indoctrination: 
lasting from six to eight weeks each. 

Entrance to the Navy-Marine Scholarship Program is effected through nation- 
wide competition. Applicants must make independent arrangements to take either the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test or the American College Test at their own expense. 

Scholarship students may resign without prejudice at any time prior to the 
beginning of their third year in the Program. 

2. Four-Year NROTC Navy-Marine College Program. These students maY 
become commissioned officers in the Navy or Marine Corps Reserve. They are entit! 
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lo subsistence pay of $100 per month for a maximum of 20 months during their final 
lwo years of NROTC training, and summer cruise compensation. They are required to 
serve on active duty for three years and retain their commission for a total of six years 
from date of appointment, unless sooner released by the Secretary of the Navy. These 
students are selected by the Professor of Naval Science. 


Students in the four-year program who have not yet received the $100 per month 
subsistence payments may resign from the NROTC Program without prejudice. 


3. Two-Year NROTC Navy-Marine College Program. Selections for this program 
are made on a national basis from nominations submitted by the Professors of Naval 
Science. Selected applicants will attend a Naval Science Institute of six weeks duration 
during the summer prior to their junior year. Successful completion of the Naval 
Science Institute will qualify these students for enrollment in the advance course in the 
NROTC College Program. 

Students in both the latter programs may apply for the Scholarship Program 
through national competition, or for Professor of Naval Science nomination for 
appointment as Scholarship students. 


The student must complete all Naval Science requirements prior to or concur- 
rently with receipt of a baccalaureate degree. Summer training consists of an al-sea 
lraining cruise between the junior and senior years. 


Qualifications for enrollment, application blanks and information bulletins are 
available each Fall at high schools, colleges, Recruiting Stations, and the NROTC Unit. 


Equipment 


Uniforms, Naval Science textbooks, and equipment necessary to the NROTC Program 
ate furnished in all programs. 


Curriculum 


Naval Science curriculum consists of the following hours per week: freshman and 
sophomore Naval Science courses and Marine Corps option courses, four hours: 
Iunior and senior courses, five hours. 
Naval Science subjects carried during the four-year curriculum are listed in the 
cription of Courses section of this Bulletin. Only the 300/400 series subjects are 
applicable to the Two-Year College Program. 
Freshman, sophomore, and Marine Corps option courses carry two quarter hours 
of credit and the junior and senior courses carry three quarter hours of credit. These 
urs of credit will be considered as a part of the normal quarterly load; however 
Auburn University graduation requirements will be increased by 12 to 18 hours, 
'ending upon the school in which enrolled, over the number of hours listed in the 
niversity catalog. 


Navy-Specified University Courses 


All students are required to take Naval History and National Security and Foreign 
"ICY. Navy option students must also take courses in calculus, physics and computer 
lence. College Program students may substitute chemistry, biology, zoology or 
8eology for physics, and statistics for calculus. 
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Flight Instruction Program 


Due to the fact that the Auburn NROTC sends a majority of its graduates to Naval Flight 
School, a Flight Instruction Program at government expense is offered to qualified 
Students in advanced training. 


Department of Air Force Aerospace Studies 
(AFROTC) 


COLONEL CLEMENTS B. MERRITT 
Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies and Commander 


General Military Course 
(Basic Course) 


The Air Force course of study offered during the student's freshman and sophomore 
academic years in the General Military Course (GMC). This is composed of one class 
hour and one Corps Training hour per week. The Corps Training extends beyond drill 
and ceremonies to include briefings by various Air Force Commands and agencies 
Students are provided the apportunity to visit various air bases to acquaint them more 
fully with the operational Air Force units. One credit hour is allowed for each quartet 
of the six quarter basic course successfully completed. Six quarters of the General 
Military Course is one requirement for admission to the Professional Officer Course. 


Field Training 


Applicants for the professional officers course attend a summer Field Training Course 
between their sophomore and junior years. Students who have completed the GMC 
are assigned to a four-week training unit and those who did not have the opportunitylo 
take the GMC are assigned to a more intensive six-week course. The Air Force 
furnishes uniforms, housing, medical care, and rations in addition to giving the cadets 
a round trip travel allowance and military pay. 


Professional Officer Course 
(Advanced Course) 


The Professional Officer Course is designed to provide highly qualified Junior Officers 
for the United States Air Force. Enrollment in the program is based upon such factors 4 
scholarship, physical qualifications, leadership, desire for flying training, 
academic major. Successful completion of the course qualifies the student fo 
appointment as a Second Lieutenant in the United States Air Force Reserve. 


The program consists of a six-quarter course normally taken during the junior and 
senior year. Enrollment in the advanced course is also open to graduate students if they 
have six-quarters of school remaining. Three classroom hours of instruction and one 
hour of Corps Training are taken per week, Three credit hours per quarter or a total 
18 credit hours are granted for completion of the Professional Officer Course 
however, only six to 12 credit hours may be applied towards the total credits requi 
for graduation. Students enrolled in the program are given a monthly subsistence 
allowance and those selected for the pilot category are eligible for the Fligh! 
Instruction Program. 
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College Scholarship Program 


Scholarships are available for male and female students who qualify, Scholarships 
cover full tuition, laboratory expenses and incidental fees to include textbooks, a 
monthly stipend and all uniform items. Scholarships are awarded to qualified college 
sophomores and juniors based on application to, and selection by local and central 
selection boards. Four year scholarships may also be awarded to qualified high school 
seniors who apply and are selected by Headquarters AFROTC. Selected individuals 
must be accepted by an institution hosting a four year program. 


Flight Instruction Program 


The Flight Instruction Program is conducted during the cadet's last year in AFROTC 
and provides the pilot category cadets with 25 hours of flight training and an Air Force 
conducted ground school. The primary purpose of this training is to determine a 
cadet's aptitude for flying and to motivate him toward a career as an Air Force pilot. 
The Flight Training, provided by Auburn University at no expense to the student, is 
conducted under a contract with the Air Force, and is monitored by the FAA. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


All students enrolled in the AFROTC program must deposit $ 30.00 with the University 
Bursar. One dollar and fifty cents per quarter is then withheld by the University Bursar. 
One dollar and fifty cents per quarter is then withheld by the University Bursarto cover 
the cost of cleaning and repair of the uniforms and, when applicable, to support 
AFROTC activities. After payment of the deposit, students are issued necessary 
uniform items through the AFROTC Supply Office. Texts and other items required for 
AFROTC academics are also issued. Upon completion of the GMC, or upon a 
student's withdrawal, the uniform and all other supplies are turned in and the deposit is 
then returned to the student, 
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In this section are listed and described all courses taught by the departments of the 
University, The courses are presented by subjects, arranged alphabetically. The 
subject name (the heading in large type) is followed by the departmental symbol in 
parentheses. Below the subject appears a list of the departmental faculty. 

The subject name (symbol) together with the course number constitutes the 
official designation for the course for purposes of registration and official records. The 
specific course title appears in boldface following the course number. The figures in 
parentheses denote the number of quarter hours of credit for the course. Following the 
credit hours are listed lecture and laboratory clock hours, if applicable. If none is listed, 
the course consists of lecture hours equal in number to course credit. Next appear the 
prerequisites, if applicable. 

Courses are numbered according to the following system: 

101-199 Courses primarily for freshmen 
201-299 Courses primarily for sophomores 
301-399 Courses primarily for juniors 
401-499* Courses primarily for seniors 
501-599 Courses for fifth-year students 
601-799 Courses for graduate students 





*For 400-level courses offered for graduate credit, see the Graduate School Bulletin 


INDEX BY FIELDS OF INSTRUCTION 


(Departmental symbols in parentheses) 

E COUTURE nananana 172 Consumer Affairs ICA) errem nnne 1.3 
Accounting and Finance (ACF) isses 173 Counselor Education ICED)........... 216 
Administration and Supervision IAED)....snenn 7S Economics (EC). nennen 1B 
Aerospace Engineering UAE) Eurer prr Errare dai 176 Educational Media (EM)... ees esee an tee vee 5 220 
Merospace Studies (AF) ists BO — Electrical Engineering (EE)... 421 
"Nicol Economics (AS) and Elementary Education (EED).......... retenta 
ligi ee r a — aN R 229 

Agricultural Engineering IAN)... 183 
| —— Ab RÍO rore 
Inimal and Daley Sciefces (ADS) aoctor 186 Environmental He alih emer 232 
Ami ocupan m Cim " Family and Child Development (FCD)... .232 
rara —— Ra ] n Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures (FAA)..serren 235 
= ' Food Science (FS) ......... eiim nnno nnn nnnm n nnn 237 


C ET 93 
* Foreign Languages ¶F...237 


Aviation Management (AM)... ssim 
i agement (AM) serv serere rmn m n t36 N e DOR O — EER 
E^ Mer TT LL. . PU AL 198 J 244 
croblotogy (Y) * Geography 246 
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ical Engineering (CHE)... 2203 Health, Physical Education and ju 
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: "WE 2", . 4 ..... — ——— — A 4 
CM Engineering (CE) 1... 299 "oy vm * 
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industrial Engineering (IE) ............... — evan eee nse 260 Physical Science (PHS) essent 
Interdepartmental Education MED) s sss 264 L T dB 
a aes ee E y. y Political Science (PO)... 298 
Laboaratory Technology (LT) seems RO Fach Feu URP innranet 31 
Lee fcu OE) prunenn nanon Psychology (PCI... im sve BO 
Management (MIND. rennen rnnt 269 Lo) ay a E S 
Marketing and Transportation (MT)... 270 . Secondary Education (SED)... sees MOS 
Materials Engineering (MTU) .... esed 71 MN HE OBL m ue 
Maneniadcs IMM) uua tect cess des tee init dnrodrn diripere cad d Sociology (SY) and Anthropology (ANT)... s. MM 
Mechanical Engineering (ME) ........ eme 275 Speech Communication (SC)... AMI 
Muy Dente | a | ene 4D Technical Services (T9)... sese 2 E 
ARCA N a A M -Vo 281 Textile Engineering (TE) ........... - dvds nave Cunfintie tra 1a aA 
Naval Sclerfee 2B5 TAE [TE ua uu inin arsip apo nop cers cope too opan eta 
MOPMNTINNE d 286 Veterinary Medicine {VM}... s-s. ss essen tex 
Nutrition and Foods (NF)... ema 2B Vocational and Adult Education (VED).............. — 28 
Pharmacy tme saBE — Zoology-Entamology (ZY) iis mereri rotor evesm Oe 
Philo a E 2 


University Courses (U) 


The following courses, interdisciplinary and experimental in character, are designed to 


enable the student to see in a wide perspective the relationship of individual courses in his 
curriculum and to understand more fully the dominant ideas and concepts confronting him in the 
modern world. University Courses are open to students in all curricula. 


190, 


200. 


201. 


210. 


275. 


301. 


305. 


310. 


315. 


316. 


317. 


Theory and Practicum in Collegiate Sports (1). 

Conditioning activities in preparation for competitive football, Skills and fundamental techniques of physical activities 
related to football. Coaching techniques applicable to all areas of athletic competition. 

Frontiers of Behavior (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Analyses of current behavioral topics with special emphasis upon social issues important to college age students 


Forum (1). May be taken more than one quarter for a maximum of 3 credits. S-U only. 
Credit is given in recognition of significant attendance at public academic lectures, concerts, and other events. Requires 
attendance at seven of the 15-20 FORUM-designated events, which are chosen from various University lecture and 
concert series and departmenta! programs. 


The Nature of Materials for Living (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., Sophomore standing. 

The structures and properties of the principal classes of useful materials are described in relation to their applications 
Topics will include metals, ceramics, plastics, compatibility, durability, and appearance as related 1o consumer 
housing, and environment. The laboratory will include related films, demonstrations, and tests performed by st 
Interpersonal Relations (3). 


A multi-disciplinary study of methods used by human m their interactions that tend ta be mutually rewarding. 
I 


—— is on practical applications within the context of the student's present fields of study and projected fields of 
work, 


The Meaning of Environmental Quality (3). Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 


Faculty discussion leaders representing engineering, Stipe ase humanities, social and biological sciences, art and 
architecture, planning, etc., will present materials from their professional disciplinary perspectives. Discussions will od 
student understanding of the problem, potential solutions and their implications for mankind 


The Model United Nations (1). Pr., sophomore standing. S-U only. 


CUM of materials for, and active participation in, the sessions of the Model United Nations program held annually 
on the campus. 


Our Man-Made World (5). Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 

How the techniques and theories of modern technology attempt fo deal with the problems of our society and 
environment 

Forces and Motion (3), Pr., MH 140 or equivalent or consent of instructor. 

Basic ideas of mechanics in terms of contemporary machines and mechanisms. Subject matter is presented in à 

but technically correct style, using the language and an of engineering. 

Energy and Power (3). Pr., MH 140 or equivalent or consent of instructor. 


Energy sources and transter in engines, machines and power systems, Operation and efficiencies of work absorbing and 
work — machines and their relationship to the energy crisis. Consideration of thermal and air pollution a 
control. 


Materials and Recycling (3). Pr., MH 140 or equivalent or consent of instructor. 


Structure and properties of matter and their interrelationships in materials commonly used and how they may be 
tec ycled to conserve resources. Accomplishing conservation is emphasized. 





401. 


422. 
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Computers and Society (3). Primarily for students with no prior computer experience. 


Presents the basic concepts of computers, their capabilities and their limitations; the effects, good and bad, of the 
computer on man, including the computer's influence on automation. privacy, individuality, and power, as well as 
means of controlling the use of computers im both public and private sectors. 


Electric Energy and Man (3). Pr., Junior Standing. 

Problems associated with the production, transmission, and utilization of electrical energy, Comparison of tidal, solar, 
fossil fuel, nuclear, hydro, and geothermal energy sources. Ecological and economical considerations. 
Experiential Learning (2-6). Pr., sophomore standing and permission of instructor. May 
be repeated once for credit, 


Students may obtain academic credit for participation in learning experiences of a practical nature available outside the 
normal curncular offerings of the University. 


Psychological Study of the Community (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing and 
permission of instructor. 


Local community programs designed to foster interes! in and an understanding of our society, A number of community 
leaders will be used as speakers and discussion leaders. 


Introduction to Planning (3). Pr., junior standing and permission of instructor. 


A critical examination ol the processes by which cities and regions are planned and developed, with emphasis placed on 
urban areas, and of the influences of technical and social change. Credit not allowed toward graduate work in urban and 
regional planning. 


Natural Philosophy (3). Pr., junior standing. 


A synthesis of modern thought concerning the unifying ideas of physical and biological sciences ancdiheir impact on the 
social-economic structure of pb made society. Cantributions from various sciences are evaluated in light of 
knowledge of the last part of the twentieth century. 


Accounting and Finance (ACF) 


Professors Robinson, Head, Hartman, and Hill 
Associate Professors Criss, Hale, Hand, Lindbeck, Miley, and Thorne 


Assistant Professors Angell, Beard, Becker, Davis, Dinius, Edmonds, McCord, Tole, and Williams 


i. 


212. 


215, 


310. 


311, 


2, 


314, 
410, 


414, 


415, 


416. 


Instructors Crittendon and Rogow 
Accounting 


Principles of Accounting 1(4). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Basic accounting principles, including the accounting cycle and preparation of financial statements. ACF 211 is not 
open to students with credit in ACF 215, 

Principles of Accounting II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., ACF 211. 


A continuation of accounting principles with emphasis on their application to partnerships, corporations, and 
preparation and analysis of various financial statements. 


Fundamentals of General and Cost Accounting (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sophomore 
standing. 

The fundamental concepts and principles of genera! and cost accounting with emphasis on accumulating, reporting, 
and interpreting cost data in the production area of business operations. (Not open to undergraduates majoring in A 
Credit in. ACF 211 excludes credit for ACF 215. 


Managerial Cost and Budgeting (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., ACF 212. 


The third course for accounting Majors or a terminal course for non-accounting majors. Introductory cost accounting 
and budgeting with some emphasis en distribution costs and managerial accounting problems. ACF 310 and 311 may 
be taken independently or concurrently; both are prerequisites for ACF 112 


Intermediate Accounting 1 (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., ACF 212. 


Accounting prin iples and theory, including a review of the accounting cycle and ace Ounting for Current assets, current 


patios, and investments. ACF 310 and 311 may be taken independently or concurrently; both are prerequisites for 
12. 


Intermediate Accounting II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., ACF 310 and 311. 


^ continuation of accounting principles and theory with emphasis on accounting lor fixed assets, intangibles, lang nem 
liabilities, corporate capital structure, analysis of financial statements and funds flow 


Income Tax Accounting (5). Pr., ACF 212. 

Interpretation of the regulations, preparation of returns, and the keeping of accounting records for tax purposes 
Cost Accounting (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., ACF 312, and junior standing. 

Accounting principles and procedures involved in job-lot, process, and standard cost accounting. 


Advanced Income Tax Accounting (5). Pr., ACF 312, 314, and junior standing. 


Special tax accounting problems of individuals, partnerships, corporations, estates, and Trusts. Extensive use will be 
made of a tax service program. 

Business Information and Accounting Systems (5). Pr., ACF 312 and senior standing. 
The design, mstallation, operation, and interrelationship of accounting systems which constitute the information flows 
and provide the basis for financial decisions in modern organizations. 


Auditing (5). Pr., ACF 312 and senior standing. 


The DIU of auditing with particular attention to methods of testing, analyzing, and summanzing accounting 
records. 
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417. 


418. 


419. 


490. 
491 * 


610, 


611, 


614. 


616. 


617. 


621. 


650. 
690. 
699. 


320. 


321. 
322. 


323. 


340. 


361. 


363. 


Advanced Accounting (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., ACF 312 and junior standing. 


—— accounting problems, including partnerships, joint ventures, installment sales, consignments. receret 
ips, and estates and trusts, 


—— for Business Combinations (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6 Pr., ACF 312 and junior 
standing. 

Accounting for home and branch office procedures, business combinations, parent and subsidiary operations, aw 
preparation of consolidated statements, 

Governmental Accounting (5).. Pr., Junior standing, and ACF 312 or ACF 312 
concurrently. 

Budgeting and accounting procedures of governmental divisions. 

Special Problems. (1-10). Pr., ACF 312 and senior standing. 

Advanced individual research and study of accounting and finance under guidance of a faculty member 


Veterinary Business Methods (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. Summer. Pr., 4th yr. 


Various aspects of business methods and legal concerns in starting a veterinary practice. Emphasis on accouming 
systems, record keeping procedures and taxation. 
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GRADUATE 


Managerial Accounting (5). Pr., ACF 212 and graduate standing or consent of instructor. 


Primarily non-technical, for the student who will be confronted with business problems requiring a comprehensiv 
understanding of accounting concepts, and the accepted methods of applying these concepts in decision- 
planning, and control. 


Advanced Accounting Theory (5). Pr., ACF 312 and graduate standing or consent oí 
instructor. 

A review of the origin and development of double-entry accounting; tollawed by a critical study of the theory of modem 
accounting principles and procedures. 

Financial Information Systems (5). Pr., graduate standing and consent of instructor. 


identification, evaluation, and modification of critical information flows into efficient and effective information system 
lo service modern management decision needs. 


Advanced Auditing (5). Pr., ACF 416 and graduate standing or consent of instructor. 


Application of auditing principles and procedures to practical problems encountered in the field of public and privat 
accounting. 


Advanced Accounting Problems (5). Pr., ACF 417 and graduate standing or consent of 
instructor. 


An extension to and a consolidation of all the other advanced accounting Courses, Preparation for special accounta 
examinations. 


—— of Accounting Thought (5). Pr., graduate standing and consent o 
ructor. i 
The origin and development of accounting theories and concepts. ! 
Seminar (1-10). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
Intensive study and analysis of accounting and finance problems, 

Special Problems (1-15). 

Variable content in the accounting and finance areas. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


— — — —— — 


finance 
Risk and Insurance (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 


Essentials of risk management, with the emphasis on the use of insurance in meeting these risks; including $ 
characteristics of property, liability, life and health insurance. 


Property Insurance (5). Pr., ACF 320. 

The principles, uses and types of insurance with particular emphasis on fire, marine, automobile, and casualty le 
Life Insurance (5). Pr., ACF 320. 

The organization of the life insurance business and the various types of contracts. 

Real Estate (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 


e fundamental principles and practices as applied to the purchase, sale, lease, mortgage, title, and management d 
real estate. 


Personal Finance (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 


Plans for managing persona! financial problems involving insurance, housing, household budgeting. investment 
personal and bank loans, credit and time buying, etc. Not open to Business students. 


Principles of Business Finance (5). Pr., EC 202 and ACF 212. 
Short-term, intermediate and long-term financing of business firms. 


Advanced Business Finance (5). Pr., ACF 361. 
A continuation of ACF 361 with emphasis on capital budgeting, cost of capital, growth, promotion, and reorganization: 
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367. Money Markets and Financial Institutions (5). Pr., ACF 212, EC 202 and junior standing. 
Structure and operation of commercial banks and other financial institutions and their role in the financing of business. 
464. Investments (5). Pr., ACF 361, junior standing. 
Individual investment policies, inveslment institutions, and types of investments available 
466. Security Analysis (5), Pr., ACF 464 and junior standing. 


Techriques and principles of critical analysis and interpretation of corporate reports Analysis of earnings, growth, 
timing and portfolio management, Funds and institutional policies are critically examined 


467. Cases and Problems in Business Finance (5). Pr., ACF 363 and junior standing. 


Decision making and problem solving within the financial framework. The effect of financial decisions upon the total 
fim from a short and long range point of view. 


490. Special Problems. (1-10). Pr., ACF 312 and senior standing. 


Advanced individual research and study in accounting and finance under guidance ol a faculty member. 


GRADUATE 
Seminar (1-10). Pr., Graduate standing or consent of instructor. 


Intensive study and analysis of accounting and finance problems 
Advanced Corporation Finance (5). Pr., ACF 361. 


Intensive study of theory and problems of business finance from a decision making, internal, problem-solving point of 
view 


690. Special Problems (1-15). 


Variable content in the accounting and finance areas 


E B 


Administration and Supervision (AED) 


Professors Moore, Phillips, Pierce, Tincher, and Walden, Head 
Associate Professors Clark, Martin, Morgan, and Watkins 
Assistant Professors Cleveland, Scebra, and Williams 


Prerequisites and corequisites in the Department of Administration and Supervision are 
experience in teaching or appropriate fields, and employment or definite professional objectives 
leading to employment in administration or supervision. 


618. Organization and Administration of Higher Education (5). Pr., IED 663 or IED 665. 
For educational leaders in higher education. The organizalion, administration, and evaluation of institutions in higher 
education in terms of the academic program, student personnel services, business affairs, and related programs 
including relations between higher education and the state and federal government 

645. Current Problems and Issues in Educational Administration (5). 

The prüblems, issues. and trends affecting educational institutions with particular attention to development of 
administrative procedures lo cope with the extensive changes occurring in education 

646. Studies in Education (1-3). Pr. one quarter of graduate study may be repeated for credit 
not to exceed 3 hours. 

A special problem in administration, supervision, guidance, or higher education using research techniques. (Credit in 
ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit for this course.) 

650. Seminar in Area of Specialization (1-10). 

Advanced graduate students and professors pursue cooperatively selected concepts and theoretical formulations. 


651. Internship in Area of Specialization (1-15). Pr., consent of major professor. May be 
repeated for credit not to exceed 15 hours. 

Provides advanced graduate students with full-time, supervised, on-the-job experiences In à school, college, or other 
'opriale setting, These experiences are accompanied op een scheduled, on-campus discussion periods, 
Signed to provide positive evaluation and analysis of the field experience. 

659. Practicum in Area of ialization. (Credit to be arranged.) No more than 10 hours of 
practicum credit may be earned at Master's Level. Pr., permission of major professor. 
Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experiences with emphasis on the application of concepts, 
principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 

$70. Fundamentals of Leadership and Supervision (5). 

Introductory studies of the leat! «hip process including such topics as the theoretical framework in which leadership 


takes place; the purposes, functions and esses of supervision and leadership; administrative and supervisory tasks 
and skills; and the methods of evaluating leadership and supervisory roles, 


681. Organization and Administration of Public Education (5). 


For superintendents, principals, teachers and other educational leaders. Topics include purposes of organization and 
administration; organization and administration on federal, state, and local levels; financial support and accounting; 
Operation of plant: school-community interaction and personnel administration. 
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683. 


685. 


689. 


690. 


691. 


692. 


693. 


697. 


699. 
798. 
799. 


203. 


300. 


302. 


303. 


304. 
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consent of instructor. 


Advanced study of current theories, concepts, and principles of leadership and their in-depth application to education! 
roles. Emphasis is placed on the responsibility of the educational administrator for effective leadership in the school ant 
community, and the responsibility for leadership in the continuous development and evaluation of staff competence 
and role performance. 

Administrative Organization and Behavior (5). 

Current theories and concepts of formal organization and of collective behavior. Includes a social-peychologeal 
approach to organizations, and treats current trends in organizing for instruction. 


Administration and Policy Formation (5). 

Analysis of basic social forces, antecedent movements, and political action leading to formal enactment of education 

wars — state, and local levels. Consideration is given tà the roles and functions of governing and regulatieg 
s and agencies. 

School Finance and Business Administration (5). 


Relationships between educational finance, educational program, tax structures, foundation programs and itema 
accounting, Theories of public finance and econamic principles relating to financial support of educational syven dt 
Ihe local, state and federal levels. 


Educational Plant Maintenance (5). 


Relationship of educational plant maintenance and operation to educational program; procedures in educational plat | 
maintenance and operation; safety factors; trends in modernization and new plant planning. 
Educational Business Management (5). 


Procedures and practices in educational finance at the business or operational level, Attention to budgeting, accounting 
purchasing, transportation, cost analysis, and management of human and material resources. 


Educational Plant Planning (5). 


aint ts pae of educational plants; relationships between curriculum and plant; trends in plant design; analis s 
physical conditions, relationships of professional and lay personnel in educational plant planning. 


Constitutional, Statutory and Judicial Foundations of Education (5). 


The constitutional and — provisions for education and an analysis of judicial decisions alfecting educam 
Among topics are authority and responsibility of the teacher; rights, privileges and responsibilities of students; uw d 
sc property, taxation; curriculum, contracts and retirement provisions; contractual capacity and liability ant 


Advanced Studies of Educational Leadership and Supervision (5). Pr., AED 670 or 


transportation. 


Personnel Administration (5). 


Assists educational leaders with effective personnel administration and the quality of education. Research results an 
experimentation in morale, welfare, work loads, pupil accounting, and bases for salary determination as they relate 
staff and pupil personnel. 


Studies for Comprehensive Educational Planning (5). 


Principles and procedures for collecting, analyzing, and utilizing data in Ihe process of educational planning. includi 
such topics as: community characteristics, including power structure; economic bases and population; 
characteristics, including administrative organization, finance, personne! physical facilities; and instructional program 


Student Personnel Work in Higher Education (5). Pr., CED 621. 


Meer principles, practices, organization, administration, and evaluation of student personne! services in higto 
ucation. 


Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 
Field Project. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 
Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter 


Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


Professors Pitts, Head, Haneman, Harwell, Manci, Martin, and Sforzini 
Associate Professors Bennett, Cutchins, Nichols, and Sherling 
Assistant Professors Burkhalter, Cochran, and Foster 


Aerospace Fundamentals (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. ) 
Aerospace concepts and terminology. General schemes and designs of aerospace systems and applications 
computers to same. Duplicate credit will nol be given for AF 203 and 16 204 or similar courses which include FORTRA 
programming imstruction 


Aerospace Analysis 1 (3). Pr., MH 265. 
Special methods and notations used in Aerospace Engineering. 


Airloads (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 340. 

Application of the hasic equations of fluid dynamics to the prediction of pressure distribution, wing loading and hee 
moments. Propeller design and selection. 

Theoretical Aerodynamics | (4). Pr., ME 340 and AE 300. 

— analysis of aerodynamics, potential flow theory. Correlation of potential flow theory with experiment 
results. 


Theoretical Aerodynamics Il (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 303. 


Fundamental principles of eee rmn its flow including subsonic, transonic, supersonic, and hypersonic aerodyname 
High speed wind tunnels and laboratory techniques 


310. 


31. 


326. 


401. 


. 


$8 


414. 


415. 


41 6. 
417, 
420. 


421. 
424, 


427, 


428, 


429, 


432. 


433, 
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Flight Performance (3). Pr., AE 302. 

Equations of motion and solution techniques for vehicle periormance analysis including effect of propulsion system 
and aerodynamic vanations 

Aerospace Structures I (5). Lec. 4, Lab 3. Pr., ME 207. 


Basic structural analysis, Shear and Sepa it monocoque structures. Deflections of beams and frames. Column and 
plate buckling. The laboratory portion is devoted Io experimental techniques in stress analysis. 


Aerospace Analysis II (4). Pr., MH 265, ME 321. 


Lines and non-linear systems, linenzation procedures, and linear systems analysis techniques. Transfer functions and 
stability criteria for some aerospace systems and components. Other special techniques as required by advanced 
caurses 


Aerospace Materials and Methods of Construction (2). Pr., AE 307. 


Nomenclature, coding systems, physical and structural properties, applications and fabrication techniques as applied to 
aerospace materials. 


Fundamentals of Aerospace Dynamics (3). Pr., AE 302, AE 307, AE 310. 


Dynamics of aerospace, vehicles in moving reference frames; Eulerian formulation for the vehicle as a rigid body; 
Lagrangian formulation and small oscillation theory. Provides a unified basis for further studies in aircraft vibration, 
flight dynamics, and space flight mechanics. 

Aerospace Instrumentation (3), Lec., 2, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 261. 


Basic theory and principles of operation of instrumentation used im Aerospace applications. System approach in taking 
measurements tor Aerospace systems 


Viscous Aerodynamics (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 304 and junior standing. 


Theoretical background essential to a fundamental understanding of laminar and turbulent boundary layers and their 
relations to skin friction and heal transfer. Experimental techniques 


Aeronautical Problems | (1). Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing. 


Investigation of current aeronautical problems; preparation and presentation of technical papers and reports 


Aeronautical Problems II (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AE 401. 

Continuation of AE 401 

Aerospace Structures II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3 Pr., AE 203 or IE 204 or equivalent knowledge 
of FORTRAN programming, AE 307, AE 310. 


A continuation of AE 107. An introduction to the finite element method. The laboratory portian is devoted to the satution 
of structural problems on the digital computer 


Equilibrium Gas Dynamics (3). Pr., permission of instructor and junior standing. 

Basic concepts of The Equilibrium Kinetic Theory and the equilibnum real gas —— Aero-thermodynamic 
fundamentals of external (lows for various atmospheric flight conditions in terms of flight speeds, altitudes and vehicle 
geometry. 

Jet Propulsion (5). Pr., junior standing, coreq., AE 304. 

Internal aerodynamics and thermodynamics of rockets and air-breathing jet engines. jet nozzles. Detailed analysis ot 
flow through turbojet compressors, combustors and turbines. 


Rocket Propulsion I (3). Pr., AE 415 and junior standing. 
Detailed analysis of the thermodynamics, gasdynamics, and design of liquid-propellam rockets. 


Rocket Propulsion II (3). Pr., AE 415 and junior standing. 
Design and performance analysis of solid-propellant rocket motors with emphasis on internal ballistics 
Dynamic Simulation (3). Pr., junior standing and AE 326. 


Computer techniques ied to the analysis of aerospace engineering problems using analog and hybrid computers 
nd the digital aan rhe grada languse, Continuous System Modeling Program (CS MP). 


Flight Vehicle Stress Analysis (3). Pr., junior standing and AE 409. 
Stress analysis of pressure chambers and vessels encountered in aerospace applications. 
Nonequilibrium Gas Dynamics (3). Pr., permission of instructor and junior standing. 


Nonequilibrium Kinetic Theory of real rally mv gases. Applications of the thermal and chemical nonequilibrium 
conditions to the external flows for various flight conditions. 


Engineering Meteorology (3). Lec. 3. Pr., junior standing. 

Ailmospheric composition, temperature distributions, stability-instalnlity relationships with application to physical 
weather phenomena. The physics of precipitation, adiabatic charts. winds, and elementary forecasting. 

Space Propulsion Systems (5). Pr., junior standing and AE 415. 


Introduction ta reaction engines for use in outer space vehicles. Power requirements for space missions, nuclear power 
systems, ion engines, magnetohydrodynamics and plasma accelerators, and photonic engines. 

Aircraft Vibration and Flutter (4). Pr., AE 326, AE 409 and junior standing. 

Free, forced, and damped vibration of single and multiple degree-ol-lreedom systems; introduction to vibration of 
Continuous systems; introduction to flutter theory; applications in aerospace, 

Astrodynamics I (3). Pr., AE 326 or permission of instructor, junior standing. 
Geometry of the solar system, detailed analysis of two-body dynamics and introduction to artificial satellite orbits, 
Hohmann transfer and patched conics for lunar and interplanetary trajectories. Elements of orbit determination, 
Astrodynamics II (3). Pr., AE 432 and junior standing. 


Elements of special and Aes utbation theory; n-body formulation and introduction to body problem; 
introduction to powered flight analysis and space flight guidance. 
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Aerospace Systems Analysis (3). Pr., AE 310 and junior standing. 

Modeling af system elements, analysis of systems undergoing various motions connected with flight, and rechmque al 
optimization of the system 

Elements of V/STOL Flight (3). Pr., AE 303 or permission of instructor, junior standing. 
The analysis of methods for generating high lih at low vehicle forward speeds, 

Rotary Wing Aerodynamics (3). Pr., AE 305 and junior standing. 

Aerodynamics and flight characteristics of the rotary wing aircraft. 

Static Stability and Control (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 304. 


Introduction to static stability and control of flight vehicles including laboratory techniques for determination of stability 
parameters 


Dynamic Stability and Control (3). Pr., AE 326, AE 434, AE 439 and junior standing. 


Derivation of the kinematic and dynamic equations used to describe the motions of aircraft. Analysis of the stability of 
steady state flight conditions, Response of aircraft to actuation of controls 


Automatic Stability and Control (3). Pr., AE 441 and junior standing. 
introduction to principles and techniques of automatic control of ‘aircraft and missiles. Effects on design variables. 
Missile Aerodynamics (3). Pr., AE 304, AE 439 and junior standing. 


The aerodynamics of slender wing-body Configurations for the low supersanic, moderate hypersonic and Newtonian 
continuum flow regimes. Linear and non-linear effects are considered as well as imerterence effects: Application lo 
missile performance and stability for certain flight profiles. 


Aerospace Design I (1). Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing 


An application of the design process oriented toward the aerospace field with emphasis on the development of creative 
thinking and team effort, ^ two quarter sequence with AE 449. 


Aerospace Design II (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AE 448. 

^ continuation of AE 448. 

Dynamic Meteorology I (3). Lec. 3. Pr., MH 265, AE 427 or permission of instructor, and 
junior standing. 

Methods of fluid dynamics applied ta the atmosphere; equations of motion, continuity, energy and vorticity lord 
rotating earth. Horizontal motion of the atmosphere under balanced forces. 


Dynamic Meteorology II (3). Lec. 3. Pr., AE 450 and junior standing. 

Continuation of Dynamic Meteorology I. Viscous effects in à turbulent atmosphere, perturbation equations, Diffusion of 
pollutants in the atmosphere. Energy and stability equations. Numerical weather prediction. 

Special Problems (1-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr., departmental approval. Not 
open to graduate students. 


GRADUATE 


Advanced Supersonic Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 400. 

^ ngorous development of linearized and nonlinear fluid flow theories and application. Lifting surfaces, lifting bodies 
duct flow, boundary layer effects, shock and expansion waves, and method of characteristics are considered 
Advanced Elements of High Speed Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 601 or equivalent. 


^ continuation of AE 601 to include three-dimensional wing theory; slender body theory and similarity laws for 
subsonic, supersonic and hypersonic flaw conditions. 


High-Speed Viscous Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 602 or equivalent. 


A cominuation of AE 602 to include effects of conductivity and viscosity on aerodynamic properties. 


Advanced Low Speed Aerodynamics (3-5 hrs. credit to be arranged) Pr., AE 304, AE 300, 
Theoretical analysis of two dimensional airfoils. loukowski transformations, Theodorsen’s theory and other technique 
tor determining flow characteristics over any two-dimensional airfoil. Finite wing analysis, lift distribution an 
wings 

Aeroelasticity (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 429. May be taken more than one 
quarter, not to exceed 10 hours. 

General formulation of aeroelastic problems, buffeting, flutter and loss of control, dynamic stresses. 


Aerospace Structural Dynamics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 429. 


Advanced theory of matrix structural analysis with applications to dynamics of flight. 


Advanced Aero-Structures (3). Pr., AE 429, 


Vibrations of solids and wave propagation, introduction to general methodology and thermodynamics of solids, 
derivation of large-deflection equations, principles of basic solids investigations, and application to aerospace 
structures, 


Advanced Vibrations Phenomena (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 429. 


Aerospace applications of dynamic phenomena measurement including linear varying differential transformers. 
piezoelectric accelerometers, dynamic force gages, and strain gages. On line use of hybrid and digital computers d 
data analysis and combined experimental simulation involving both experiment and computer. Use of various types 
shakers in dynamic tests. 


Thrust Generation (5). Pr., AE 415. 


REDUCES of compressible flow, chemical propellant characteristics, heat transfer in fluid flow, nucles 
propulsion. 
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Aerothermochemistry of Propulsion (3-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr., AE 611 or 
permission of instructor. 

Selected topics emphasizing interrelation between internal aerodynamics and combustion phenomena in air-breathing 
jet engines and rockets. Various techniques of establishing equilibrium composition and flame temperatures, 
comparison of frozen and equilibrium flow in nozzles; effects of condensed phases; supersonic combustion 
Advanced Air-Breathing Propulsion (3-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr., AE 611 or 
permission of instructor. 


Selected topics emphasizing interaction between external aerodynamics and pertormance of air-breathing jet engines, 
boundary layer effects in diffusers and Compressors, and detailed analysts of various techniques of minimizing 
detrimental eflects, compressor and turbine mate hing in turbojets, cascade aerodynamics, and variable area jet nozzles. 


Hypersonic Flow Theory (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 400, Coreg,, MH 461. 
May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 


Hypersonic continuum theory, governing equations of motion for two and three dimensional flows, hypersonic small 
distrubance theory, viscous effects. Real gas effects in gas dynamics and rarefied gas flows, basic heal transfer concepts. 


Real Gas Dynamics (3-5 hours credit to be — Pr., permission of instructor. May 
be taken more than one quarter, not to exc 15 hours. 
^ microscopk approach to the study of gas dynamics based on quantum mechanic a! models and statistical techniques. 


Molecular ——— Aerodynamics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., permission of 
instructor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours, 

free molecular, néar-free-molecular, and transition flows of neutral gases are considered. Basic equations are 
developed and selected geometries are treated in detail, 

Dynamics of Flight (5). Pr., AE 441 or permission of instructor, 

Smualiadisturhance theory and the lineartzed solutions of the general equations of unsteady motions, aerodynamic 
derivative, derivatives analysis, aerodynamic transfer functions, dynamic stability of uncontrolled longitudinal and 
lateral motions, solutions of the dynamic stability problems by electronic computing devices, inverse problem, 
automatic stability and control 

Flight Dynamics of Hypervelocity Vehicles (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., 
permission of instructor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 

Flight dynamics of steady and unsteady fight at hypersonic speeds, great-circle and minor-circle flight, re-entry, stability 
derivatives in hypersonic flow. Linearization ol equations Is investigated; static stability problems of hypervelocity 
vehicles ace discussed. 

Advanced Astrodynamics (3-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr., AE 433 or permission of 
instructor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 


Selected topics from indirect and direct methods of trajectory optimization, trajectory Isolation techniques, special and 
i perturbation theory, oblate earth problem, three body problem, mission analysis methods, and new research 
evelopments 


lon and Plasma Propulsion (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 


Bast physical and gas dynamic processes underlying methods for electrical acceleration of tonized gas flows 
appropriate to electrothermal propulsion, electrostatic propulsion, electromagnetic propulsion 


Particle Kinetics of Plasmas (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., permission of 
instructor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 


Gaseous plasmas based on the theory of individual particle kinetics. Emphasis will be placed on the development of 
basic Concepts with sufficient generality to allow treatment of non-equilibrium problems of interest in aerospace 
research, 


Magneto-Gas Dynamics (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 


Review of electrodynamics, Maxwell stresses, field and momentum-energy tensors. Thermo-dynamics of fluids in 
electromagnetic fields. Equations of motion of a conducting gas. Discussion of typical flow problems. Consideration of 
microscopic aspects of plasma flows. 


Shock Tube Theory and Techniques (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 


Shock wave theory in real and perfect gases, expansion wave theory, reflected shock wave theory. Basic shock tube 
equations; effects of area change, driver types and characteristics. Non-ideal behavior In shock tubes, diaphragm 
opening effects, boundary layer effects, shock wave attenuation. Testing time derivation. Shock tube techniques and 
Measurements. 


Plasma Diagnostics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., permission of instructor. May 
be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 

Theoretical and applied studies of techniques for the measurement of plasma properties. The application of these 
techniques to aerospace research and testing 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 

Provides weekly lectures on current developments in aerospace sciences by staff members, graduate students, and 
visiting scientists and engineers 

Directed Reading in Aerospace Engineering. (Credit to be arranged, not exceeding 5 
hours.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 
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Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Aerospace Studies (AF) 
General Military Course (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 


The history, organization and mission of the United States Air Force, Introduction to strategic olfensivecdetensive torces, 
general purpose forces, and aerospace forces, 


General Military Course (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 


A continuation of strategic torces studies to include nuclear weapons, aerospace defense, detection, warning 
significance of missiles and missile defense. 


General Military Course (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 
A continuation of U.S, general purpose forces to include organization and mission. A continued examination di 
aerospace support forces. 


The Developmental Growth of Air Power (1). Lec (1), Lab. 1. 
Development of air power over the past sixty years 


The Developmental Growth of Air Power (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 


Development of air power; Continued focusing on factors which have prompted technological change 


The Developmental Growth of Air Power (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 


Development of air power; continued emphasizing of the various concepts of employment. 


National Security Forces in Contemporary American Society (3) Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 


Communicative techniques utilized by students in the POC, examination of the military profession, and civil-militaty 
interaction. 


National Security Forces in Contemporary American Society (3), Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 
The Framework of defense policy, formulation of delense strategy, and the management of conflict 


National Security Forces in Contemporary American Society (3), Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 


ane Tovar and implementation of U.S. Defense Policy, organizational actors, and case studies in delense policy 
making. 


Military Management (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 

Fundamentals of the management process, mcluding planning, coordinating and controlling. 
Military Leadership (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 

The need for leadership, the variables affecting leadership and examination of professionalism. 
Military Justice (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 


An examination of the Uniform Code of Military Justice and its effects on discipline 


Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology (AEC) (RSY) 


Professors Yeager, Head, Bell, Blackstone, Danner, White, and Wilson 
Associate Professors Clonts, Dunkelberger, McCoy, and Stallings 
Assistant Professors Adrian, Hardy, and Vanlandingham 
Joint Appointee: Prof. Griessman, Head Dept. of Sociology 


Agricultural Economics (AEC) 


Agricultural Economics | (5). All quarters. 


Economic principles with emphasis on farm-related production, marketing, prices, Consumption, taxation, credit. 
finance. public policies and tenure. Treats utilization of land, labor, and capital 


Agricultural Marketing (5). Pr., AEC 202 or EC 200. 


Principles and problems in marketing farm products. Analysis of marketing functions, services, and costs; reducing com 
and improving marketing efficiency. Marketing methods and distribution channels of major farm Commodities. Market 
institutions and operation. 


Farm Records and Tax Management (5). Pr., AEC 202 or EC 200. 


Types and uses of larn records and accounts with emphasis on analyzing records to improve net farm income 
Interpretation of Income tax regulations and preparation of farm tax returns with emphasis on tax management. 


Agricultural Cooperatives (3). Pr., AEC 202. 


Principles and problems of organizing and operating farmers’ cooperative buying and selling association. 
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Agricultural Finance (3). Pr., AEC 202. 


Economic problems and policies in financing agriculture. 


Farm Appraisal (3). Pr., AEC 202, 


The theory of land values; techniques on farm land and building appraisals tor different purposes; relationships of land 
use, soils, crops, forestry management, buildings, land titles, farm prices, taxes, and interest rates to land values; 
evalualion of appraisal methods and forms currently ín use. 

Agricultural Economics II (5). Pr., AEC 202 or equivalent. 


A continualian of economic principles with emphasis toward micro-economic concepts relating Io farm firm. 


Farm Management (5). Pr., AEC 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Principles of economics applied to agriculture, uses of farm records and analysis of records to improve management of 
the farm; developing enterprise ts and use of them in preparing a profit-maximizing farm. plan 
Agricultural Prices (3). Pr., AEC 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Principles and factors in the pricing process with special reference Io agricultural productis and markets. Functions of 
prices and principles of supply and demand in price determination. 

Agricultural Policy (3). Pr., AEC 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Concepts, objectives and operation of public policies affecting agriculture. Development of agricultural policies in the 
United States. 

Resource Economics (5), Pr., AEC 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Principal economic and institutional factors affecting man and his use of land. Supply, demand, and future requirements 
for land. Property rights, land use planning, zoning, taxation and other social controls affecting land utilization. 
Agricultural Business Management (3). Pr., AEC 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 
Principles and problems involved in acquiring, organizing and esi successful agricultural businesses, capital 
requirements for selected agricultural businesses, factors affecting location and growth, and measures of lechnical and 
economic efficiency in —— and operation; practices involved in buying, pricing, and merchandising, 
management problems and policies in financing, personnel, and public relations. 

Economic Aspects of Water Resources Management (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The supply. demand, and use of water resources including economic, legal, and political dimensrons. Economics of 
manage ment of water resource use and conservation in terms of present and future supplies and needs. Both public and 
private wafer resources will be considered. 

Introduction to Econometrics (5), Pr., MH 161 or equivalent, EC 274 or equivalent, and 
AEC 202 or equivalent, and junior standing. 

Formulation of elementary economic models using economic theory and mathematics with certain basic assumptions 
or axioms. Mathematical tools used in economic analysis. 

Senior Seminar (1). Lec. 1. Pr., senior standing. 


Current developments in Agricultural Economics; the role of Agricultural Economics in the general economy. 


Directed Studies in Agricultural Economics (1-5). Pr., junior standing and consent of 
instructor. 


Individualized work and study in consultation with faculty member on subject of mutual concern. May include directed 
readings, research, analysis of an employment experience or a combination. Employment experience with a vanety of 
agribusiness and agencies may serve as the focus. 


GRADUATE 
Advanced Farm Management (5). 


Advanced theory and application of farm management principles and other economic concepts in agriculture. 
ganization, operation, and management of various types of farms. Optimum utilization of available resources on 
individual farms. 


Advanced Agricultural Prices (5). Pr., EC 274. 

Methods of price analysis, separation of fluctuations from price trends, measurement of changes in supply and demand 
ol farm products. Prices, price trends, price cycles, and other price structures. 

Advanced Land Economics (5). 

Man and his use of land as related to institutional factors. Economics of natural resource use, economic feasibility, 
benefit-cost analysis, economics of environmental control, and factors related to rural and urban land use. 
Advanced Agricultural Marketing (5). 

Theory of marketing with emphasis on its application to methods used and problems faced in marketing farm products 
Objectives in agricultural marketing. 

Agricultural Market Organization (5). Pr., EC 451. 


The theoretical Oach ta marketing problems characterized by imperfectly competitive structures and multiple 
markets Papae D» time, space, and de» attributes, Theory of interregional trade and location af economic activity, 
Efficiency of firms and product movement. 


Economics of Agricultural Production (5). Pr., EC 451. 


Resource allocation and efficiency of production, Production and efficiency in the firm, between firms, and between 
Agric ullure and other industries. Influences on agricullural resource allocation and efficiency of risk and uncertainty 
including price instability, institutional changes, technological advances, imperfect knowledge of production methods, 
and variations in the human element with emphasis on the role of management. 
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Dynamics of resource allocation and efficiency of production as influenced by price, institutional, and tee hnologes 
changes. Imperfect knowledge and the human element in management. 


Quantitative Research Techniques in Agricultural Economics (5), Pr., junior standing, 


An introduction to basic quantitative techniques with emphasis on linear programming and its extensions. Conceptsd 
input-output analysis, Markov chain analysis, dynamic rammi inventory control, queuing proc 
replacement and game theory are also introduced. General theoretical background and associated comput 
procedures are used for presentation of each technique. 


Economic Development (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
Conceptual and empirical analysis of economic development with emphasis on the lesser developed areas ad 
Countries. Analysis of financial and technical aid to other counties and case studies of development problems wili be 
inc orporated. 

Resource Economics, Policies and Programs (5). 


Impact of resource development on regional economic growth, Effect of taxation and tas policies. Interaction berws 
technological change, resource use, and economic growth. Analysis of current policies and programs. 


Directed Readings in Regional Planning (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 


Assigned readings ano pursuant discussions on delineation of economic areas, resource use and allocation, econome 
regions, watershed development, planning legislation, zoning, housing, land use restrictions, conservation, at 
recreation 


Regional Planning Analysis (5). 

Theories of regions and problems of multi-jurisdictional planning. Analysis of metro-area and regional planning 
States, C nord iae sinn by agencies such as TVA, Corps of Engineers, BOR, and Appalachian Com 
Regional planning and imergovernmental relations 

Economics of Aquaculture (5). Pr., AEC 202 or consent of instructor. 


Theory and Mmm of ec —— — production, marketing, and consumption applied to aquaculture wi 
emphasis on fish produced in ponds. Marginal and locational analyses, fish production as a farm enterprise ahd 
commercial significance 


Research Methods in Agricultural Economics (3). Pr., graduate standing and consent ol 


1 
Dynamics of Agricultural Production and Management (5). Pr., AEC 608. 


instructor. 

Special Problems in Agricultural Economics. Credit to be arranged. 
Seminar (1-1-1). Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Rural Sociology (RSY) 


Rural Sociology (5). 


The basic sociological concepts and principles as applied to life in the rural community. Special attention given to $ë 
culture, social organization, and social problems of rural people in the United States, and in the South in particu 
Credit not allowed in.this course and SY 201 


Community Organization (5). General elective. 


Understanding the principles of community organization and effective c itizenship. Survey of Insitutions, Organizations 
and agencies interacting lo meet community needs. 


Methods of Social Research (5). Pr., RSY 261 or SY 201. 

The principal methods of data collection and analysis in sociological research 

Rural Social Organization (5). Pr., RSY 261 or SY 201 and junior standing. 

Nature of rural social organizations with emphasis on their structure, function and Change. Extent to whet 
Organizations meet needs of rural people and principles of improving effectiveness. 

Sociology of Community Development (5). Pr., RSY 261 or SY 201 and junior standing. 
Various approaches to development of human resources and planning of changes within the total communi: 
Development in different types of communities in the U.S. and world is considered with emphasis on small populafit 
centers 


Directed Studies in Rural Sociology (1-5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructot: 


Individualized work and study in consultation with faculty member on subject of mutual concern. May include direct 
readings, research, analysis of an employment experience or a combination. May be used to complement and expand 
on an employment experience 


GRADUATE 
Extension Programs and Methods (5). 


An in-depth comuderation of extension onentation m adult and cominuing education in U.S. and developing nalis 
The Cooperative Extension Service is analyzed as an educational instilution. Fundamental steps in pf 
development and evaluation. 


Sociology of Regions (3). 

Social and demographic phenomena having Implication for regional planning and development with emphasis of 
Southern region and subregions. Ina and inter-regional influences, socio-cultural structure. value orentatiof 
population, changes and trends, and metropolitanization. 

Social Systems and Communities (3). 


Interrelationship of institutions and organizations within the community and to large societal systerns—regional ont 
national. Emphasis on small tawns and metropolitan centers relative to planning communily change 
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Research Methods in Sociology (3). Pr., graduate standing and consent of instructor. 
Special Problems in Rural Sociology. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


Professors Kummer, Head, Renoll 
Associate Professors Busch and Hamilton 
Assistant Professors Flood, Koon, Rochester, and Young 
Adjunct Professor Gill 
Adjunct Associate Professors Hendrick, Reaves, Schafer, and Taylor 


Mechanics of Farm Machines (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 321, MH 265, IE 204. 


Bast. concepts and engineering principles of farm machinery, including basic design, power needs and their 
Measurement, functional and economic analysis, utilization and management, testing, and safety as related to farm 
machines 


Mechanics of Tractor Power (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 265, ME 321, ME 301, IE 204. 


Bask concepts and engineering principles of the farm tractor, including mechanics of the tractor, stability, traction, 
weight transfer, thermal efficiency, energy sources, economics, safety, testing and power measurement as related to 
Iractors and power units 


Soil and Water Engineering | (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 340, IE 204. 


Surveying procedures and application to soil and water problems. Rainfall runoff relationships. Soil erosion mechanics 
and coniraol methods. Upstream flood contral analysis and design. 


Drainage and Irrigation Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AN 303. 

Soil-water-plant relationships. Theory and design of drainage systems. Irrigation systems design. Water quality and 
supply. Legal and economic aspects 

Agricultural Processing Engineering (3). Lec. 3. Pr., ME 301, ME 340. 


Introduction to process engineering, fundamental concepts, theory of unit operations such as pumps, lans, size 
reduction, cleaning, bulk movement, and heat transfer and mass transfer 


Electrical Systems in Agriculture (3). Lec. 3. Pr., EE 261, Coreq., EE 263. 


Application of electrical power, equipment and contro! devices to a vp pPe- Special emphasis on sate and 
ient power distribullon, motor selection and performance, and theory and pertormance of sensing and control 
vices. 


Agricultural Structures Design I (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 207. 
Analysis and design of structural systems of agriculture. 
Soil and Water Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. 


Technical application of soil and water resources management. Irrigation system planning and equipment selection 


Agricultural Machinery Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. 


Agricultural machinery: utilization, management, selection, and economic justification. 


Tractor and Engine Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 

Tractors and engines. Operation, fuels used, size selection, utilization, and economic justification. 

Farm Building Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 

Selection of materials, methods of construction and functional needs of modern farm buildings. 

Agricultural Processing Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 

Agricultural processing systems; includes storing, drying, pelletiog, mixing and automatic materials handling systems. 

Agricultural Power and Machinery Design (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AN 301, AN 302 and 

junior standing. 

" n of equipment and systems to apply engineering principles to solutions of agricultural power and machinery 
ia 


ms. Functional requirements, safety, reliability, service conditions, power measurement, useful life, and creative 
design are combined to obtain designs for agricultural machine and power units. 


Soil and Water Engineering II (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., AN 304 and junior standing. 
PE Mig iji vv Rh rar Eres p ru —— to the design of irrigation, drainage, and erosion control 
—— and Processing Systems Design (3). Lec 3. Pr., AN 305, AN 306 and junior 
Sta e 

Design and layout of material handling systems, fundamental theory of particle movement, study of sensing and 
feed-back systems to include automatic controls and servo-mechanisms. 

Agricultural Structures Design I (3). Lec. 3. Pr., AN 307 and junior standing. 
Functional requirements and design of animal shelters and agricultural storage buildings. 


310-411. Special Problems (3-3). Pr., Faculty adviser approval and AN 301-07. 


Individual student endeavor * 


sed by instructor involving special Agricultural Engineering topics to which the 
engineering electives selected st 


rvi 
the will be complementary. 
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Courses of Instruction 


Farm Power and Equipment (5). Summer. Half-quarter course, Pr., AN 351, junior 
standing. For Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 


Farm Electrification (5). Summer. Halí-quarter course. Pr., junior standing. For 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 


Farm Irrigation (5). Summer. Half-quarter course. Pr., junior standing. For Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers. 


Engineering in Agriculture I—Agricultural Machinery (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Pr., gradual 
standing. 

The utilization of modern agricultural machinery on the farm with emphasis on safety, man nl, Costs, economi 
justification, and principles of operation. (Credit for both AN 432 and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements 
the Master's degree.) 

Engineering in Agriculture IlI—Agricultural Power (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Pr., graduate 
standing. 

Farm tractor and power units used on the farm: includes the basic principles of operation with major interest tows 


lubrication, costs, operational problems, safety and a comparison of gasoline. Diesel, and LP gas fuels, and units (Cred 
lor both AN 434 and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


a 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Advanced Small Watershed Hydrology (4). Pr., AN 403, CE 412. 

Hydrograph synthesis. Mathematical modeling of runoff and streamflow. Probability analysts of hydraulic event 
Design of upstream systems for flood and erosion control and water supply. 

Advanced Farm Power and Machinery (5). Pr., AN 401. 


Principles of operation and analysis of design of basic machine elements, hydraulic systems and function! 
requirements of farm power units, agricultural machinery and materials of construction 


— Engineering Problems. Credit to be arranged not to exceed a total of 5 
urs. 


d 
Special advanced engineering and design problems 
Soil Dynamics of Tillage and Traction (3). Pr., AY 455 and consent of instructor. 
Analysis and measurements of soil reactions, as affected by the physical properties of the soll, when subyected to fore 


imposed by tillage implements and traction devices. Considered are shear, cohesion, adhesion, consolidation, plas 
and abrasion soil properties. 


Engineering Principles of Animal Environment (3) Lec. 3, Pr., AN 407 or consent dí 
instructor. 


M and analysis of environmental equipment and systems tor control or modification of animal producto 
Emphasis on evaluation of environmental tactors which influence total environment 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. All quarters. 


Reviews and discussions of research techniques, current scientific literature and recent developments in agricultui 
engineering research. 


Biological and Physical System Analysis 1 (3). Pr. MH 362. 


Mathematical analysis of biological and physical systems including the formulation of differential equations wf 
analytical and numerical solution techniques. Salutians by regression equations and by physical models Deciiae 
made under certainty, risk and uncertainty. 


Biological and Physical System Analysis II (3) Pr. AN 610. A continuation of AN 610. 
Research-and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


May be taken more than one quarter. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Agronomy and Soils (AY) 


Professors Ensminger, Head, Adams, Cope, Donnelly, 
Hiltbold, Hood, Hoveland, Johnson, Rogers, 
Scarsbrook, and Wear 
Associate Professors Buchanan, Dickens, C. Evans, E. Evans, Hajek and King 
Assistant Professors Bennett, and Haaland 


Principles of Grain Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Spring. 
Fundamental factors involved in the economic production of corn, small grains, grain sorghum, peanuts and soybeans 
General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab 2. Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 105 and 105L or CH 207. 


The formation, classification, composition, properties, management, fertility, and conservation of soils in relation yr 
growth of plants. 


General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., CH 103-104. 


The formation, classification, composition and properties of soils and their influence on vegetative growth sé. 
development on forest lands. Open onfy to students in Forestry 
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General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., CH 103-104. 
The general field of soils including genesis, classification and fertility. 


Earth Science (5). 


Materials of the earth; forces that shape and sculpture the earth's surtace, including weathering, water, sail formation 
and erosion; soil geography: and historical ge (Not open to students in School of Agriculture. Credit toward 
may not be earned in both this course è General Soils course.) 


The Philosophy of Agricultural Sciences (3). Winter. 


Principles of agricultural science ilustrated by current and historical examples. 


Turfgrass Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., BY 102. 

The management of recreational and home area turfgrass will be studied and will include the establishment and 
maintenance of turf and the effect of light, traffic; soil fertility, and water on its growth. 

Principles of Forage Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing. 


Grass and torage crops. The crops are considered from the standpoint of (à! pasture crops, (b) hay and silage 
Crops it) Sou improving crops 


Soil Fertility (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307, and junior standing. 


Lectures, demonstrations and problems illustrate principles of «oil fertility as related to fertilizer practices and crop 
produ tion. An advanced course, required of all students majoring In Agronomy and Soils. Either AY 402 or AY 407, but 
not both, may be used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's degree. 


Fiber and Oil Crops (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., junior standing. 


ay " the time will be devoted to cotton, soybeans and peanuts with a limited amount of lime devoted to other fiber 
oll crops. 


—— and Soil Testing (5). Lec, 4. Lab. 2. Winter, Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307 and junior 
standing. 


Manufacture and properties of fertilizer materials; properties and tormulation of fertilizer mixtures; relative efficiency of 
various plant nulrtent sources; principles and methods of soil testing and plant tissue testing 


Soil Management (5). Lec. 5. Summer. Pr., AY 304, AY 305, or AY 307, and junior 
standing. 

Physic al. chemical and biological properties of soils and their management, An advanced course designed for students 
In Agricultural Education. Either AY 402 or AY 407, but not both, may be used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the 
Master's degree. 

Soil Resources and Conservation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307 and 
junior standing. 

Soils às a natural resource for land-use planning; their classification and management for crop production, recreation, 
and urban and industrial development. 


Seed Production (3). Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 201, or 401 and junior standing. 

Methods and factors affecting production, storage, and processing seed. 

—— of Plant Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, even years. Pr., ZY 300 and junior 
anding. 

^ — ai in the principles and methods of plant breeding 

Principles and Use of Herbicides in Crop Production (5). Fall. Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., CH 104 

and junior standing. 

Principles and use of herbicides in agronomic crops. Acquaints the students with methods of application inc luding 


equipment, time of application, methods of incorporation and formulation of herbicides. The fate of herbicides in soi 
and the ecological impact on succeeding plant species. 


Soil Morphology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307 and junior standing. 


Physical, chemical and mineralogic al properties of soils are studied in relation to then classification far engineering and 
agricultural uses 


Advanced Turfgrass Management (5). Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 304, AY 315, BY 306 
and junior standing. 
Factors affecting the grass plant as à component of a dynamic turf community. influence of sail chemical and physical 


Conditions, management practices and climate will be discussed. Both theoretical and practical aspects of turf cultural 
practices will be discussed along with design and construction of athletic turf areas, 


Crop Quality (5) Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., AY 201, 401 and junior standing. 
Quality of food, feed and fiber crops as regulated by genetic potentials, environment, management and utilization. 


Soil Physics (5), Fall, odd years. Pr., AY 304 and junior standing. 


Lecturers and demonstrations to illustrate fundamental physical properties of soils. 


Special Problems (1-5). Credit to be arranged. Pr., departmental approval and junior 
Standing. Not open to graduate students. 


Students will work under the direction of a staff member on special problems in crop or soil science. 


GRADUATE 


Agronomy Problems (1-5). Credit to be arranged. 


Conferences, problems, and assigned reading in solls and crops, including results of agronomic research from the 
substations and experiment fields. 
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microorganisms affecting the chemical and physical properties of soils will be studied, with emphasis on the cydigt 
transformations of nitrogen, phosphorous, carbon, and sulfur. 


Experimental Methods (5). Fall, even years. 


Experimentation in the agricultural scrences including experimental techniques, interpretation of research data, viti 
library references and preparation of publications; and consists of problems, assigned readings, and lectures 


Seminar in Genetics (1). Pr., ZY 300. 
Reports by students and staff members on current research and the literature in the field of genetics 


Advanced Plant Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, even years. Pr., ZY 300. 
Principles, methods, and techniques involved in plant breeding. Laboratory work will consist of studying active plat 
breeding programs, studying pollination techniques, and making pollinations. A term paper will be required! 
Experimental Evolution (5). Spring, even years. Pr., ZY 300 and AY 616. 

The factors affecting the evolution of species 

Crop Ecology (5). Winter, even years. Pr. BY 306 or ADS 204. 


World population and food production problems. Origin, distribution and adaptation of crop plants as influenced ip 
environment with emphasis on climatic factors. Lectures and reading from current literature 


Theories in Forage Crops Management (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4, Winter, odd years. Pr., AY 40! 
and BY 306 or ADS 204. 


Principles involved in successful establishment. maintenance, and management of crops used for grazing, hay add 
silage. Several field trips will be made to research stations and private farms to observe management practices 


—— Aspects of Crop Yield (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Summer even years, Pr. BY 306, 


Principles of plant physiology as related to crop yield. Current crop physiological research discussed emphasm 
methods of investigation and interpretation of results 


Advanced Soil Fertility (5). Spring, even years. Pr., AY 402. 

Composition, properties and management of soils in relation lo the nutrition and growth of plants 

Soil and Plant Analysis (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., CH 206 and AY 402 
Principles, methods, and techniques of quantitative chemical analysis of soils and plants applicable to soil science 


Soil Clay Mineralogy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, even years. 


Crystal structure and properties of the important clay size minerals of soils and clay deposits combined af 
identification techniques involving X-ray. diffraction and spectroscopy. differential thermal analysis, chet 
microscopy, specific surtace analysis, and infrared absorption 


Soil Chemistry (5). Fall, odd years. Pr., CH 407 and AY 402. 


Inte ation of soil properties and chemical reactions in terms of ion exchange. solubility diagrams, soluis 
equilibria, electrochemistry, and electrokinetics of charged particles. 


Advanced Soil Physics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6 Pr., MH 263, PS 205-206, and AY 455. 


Physical properties of soils in relation to plant growth, Emphasis is placed on methods ot measuring soil 
properties and the interpretation of these measurements in terms of plant growth 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and thesis on problems related to crop production, plant breeding, sail fertility and soll Chemistry 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Animal and Dairy Sciences (ADS) 


Protessor Warren, Head, Anthony, Autrey, Cannon, Harris, Hawkins, Huffman, 
Parks, Patterson, Smith, Strength, and Wiggins 
Associale Professors Daron, Edwards, McCaskey, Scarth, Rollins, and Tucker 
Assistant Professars Jones and Marple 
instructor Little 


Man's Food (3). Lec. 3. Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Analysis of the world food supply; problems of food availability and distribution; methods of alleviating food shotag* 
role of the food processor 

Introductory Animal and Dairy Sciences (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Provides some understanding of the scope and mportance of the Geld. The importance of livestock Ya agriculture andi 
Ihe nulrition of people. The role of nulrition, breeding, selection and management in livestock production 
introductory Food Science and Technology (5). Fall. 

The nature of the principal food industries; applications of chemistry and microbiology in food procesung tec hn chow 


Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition (5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 104. 


Principles of animal biochemistry and nutition and a study of nutrients and their ulilizalion by annals 


Courses of Instruction 
Soil Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 402 and BY 300. 
Soil microorganisms and their physiological! processes relaled to soil development and plant nutrition. The roled 
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Livestock Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring, Pr., ADS 200, junior standing. 
Theory and practice in the selection of beef cattle, swine, sheep and horses. 


Feeds and Feeding (3). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., ADS 204. 
Principles and practices of balancing and compounding of rations for beef and dairy cattle, sheep, and swine, 


Introductory Meat Science and Technology (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter. 
Theory and practice of slaughtering and cutting, identification and uses of meats. 


Live Animal and Carcass Evaluation (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., ADS 200, ADS 


Classifying and grading market hogs, cattle and sheep with major emphasis on indicators of carcass merit. Carcass 
grading, yield grading and evaluation. 


Dairy Food Processing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 


Product standards and identity. Basic operations in the processing of dairy foods. Methods of qualily assurance. 


Dairy Cattle Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., ADS 200. 


Theory and practice in the selection of dairy cattle, 


Swine Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., ADS 200, 204, junior standing. 
Practical problems involved in the breeding, feeding, and management of swine for economic production. 


Beef Cattle Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter. Pr., ADS 200, 204, and junior 
standing. 

Practical phases of breeding, feeding, and management of beef cattle for economic production, 

Animal Breeding (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 300 and junior standing. 

Application of genetic principles to the breeding of cattle, sheep, and swine. Studies of different systems of breeding and 
selection and their related efficiencies for livestock improvement. 

Dairy Cattle Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., ADS 200, 204, and junior 
standing. 

Practical phases of breeding, feeding and management of dairy came for economic production. 

Physiology of Lactation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., junior standing and departmental 
approval. 

Anatomy and physiology of milk secretion; milk precursors; factors affecting composition of milk. 

Animal Reproduction (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., ZY 251 or equivalent and junior 
standing. 

Anatomy and physiology of the male and female reproductive tract; hormones; estrus and estrual cycle; ovulatian, 
mating. gestation, parturition; sperm physiology; collection, storage and dilution of semen; artificial insemination; 
fertility; sterility; pregnancy tests 

Advanced Livestock Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., ADS 301 and approval of 
instructor. 

An advanced course in the selection and grading of livestock, 


——— Animal Nutrition (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., ADS 204, ADS 302 and junior 
standing. 

Animal nutrition and application to rhe production of farm animals, including physiology of nutrition, metabolism of 
nutrients and recent nutritional developments, 

Horse Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. 

The selection, breeding, feeding, management and use of horses in the Southeast, 


Meat Technology (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Spring Pr., ADS 304 and junior standing. 

Seven meat curing and processing procedures and the biochemical alterations of meat during aging, curing and 
cessing. 

Dairy Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., CH 208 and junior standing. 


Chemistry of milk constituents; interaction of constituents with one another under various conditions; analysis of milk, 
milk constituents, and milk products. 


—— and Concentrated Dairy Foods (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., ADS 312 and junior 
anding. 
Specialized techniques in the processing and handling of trozen and concentrated dairy foods. 


Fermented Dairy Foods (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., ADS 312 and junior standing. 
Bacterial culture handling, processing and curing of cheese varieties, processing and handling cultured milk products, 


Food Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BY 300. 


The relationship of habitat to the occurrence of microorganisms on food; environment affecting the growth of variaus 
microorganisms in food; microbiological action in food spoilage and food manufacture: physical, chemical and 
biological destruction of microorganisms in foods; microbiological examination of foodstults, and public health and 
Sanitation bacteriology. . 


Food Plant Sanitation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
Sanitary regulations of food plants. Principles and procedures of Cleaning and sanitizing food handling equipment 
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Advanced Meat Science and Muscle Biology (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr. ADS 3040 
equivalent and junior standing. 


Advanced studies of Composition of meat; muscle microanatomy, biochemical and physiological aspects of modi 
contraction; muscle physiology and meat quality 


Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., CH 208 and junior standing. 

Classification, structure and chemistry of the major chemical constituents of living matter. (Same course at CH 41b 
Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., ADS 418 or its equivalent. 

Introduction to metabolism. (Same course as CH 419.) 

Undergraduate Seminar (1). Winter. Pr., senior standing. 

Lectures, discussions and literatune reviews by staff. students and guest lecturers. 

Animal Disease Control (5). Spring. Pr., BY 300 and ZY 251 or equivalent. 


Enology, prevention and control of the important diseases of farm animals 


Special Problems (1-5), Credit to be arranged. Pr., departmental approval and junie 
standing. Not open to graduate students. 


Students will work under the direction of stai members on specific problems. 


GRADUATE 
(Graduate Standing Required) 


Muscle Physiology and Biochemistry (5). Pr. ADS 416, ADS 419 or equivalent. 


Biology uf muscle growth and metabolism and the post-mortem phenomena associated with the conversion ol mad 
to meat, 


Technical Control of Dairy Products (5). Pr., ADS 312, 411, 414, 

Advanced methods of analyses of dairy products and the relation between composition and processing, method 
Comparative Animal Nutrition (3). Fall. Pr., ADS 408. 
Advanced comparative nutritional requirements in beef and dairy cane, sheep, swine and laboratory animals. 
Advanced Animal Reproduction (5). Pr., ADS 406, ZY 424. 

Advanced studies of physiology and endocrindlogy of reproduction 

Advanced Beef Cattle Production (5). 

Advanced studies relating Io the production of beef cattle 

Advanced Swine Production (5). 

Advanced studies of swine production. 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. 


Genetics of Populations (5). Pr., ADS 403. 

Genetic composition of populations and factors affecting rates of change and conditions of equilibrium 
Minerals (5). Pr., CH 208 and satisfactory courses in animal nutrition. 

The specific functions of minerals in animal metabolism 

Ruminant Nutrition (5). Pr., ZY 424 and ADS 419, 

Rumen fermentation and the biochemistry of ruminant metabolism 

Microbial Biochemistry (5). Pr., 5 hours of microbiology and ADS 419, 

The anatomy. growth and metabolism of the bacterial cell with emphasis on the biochemical makeup of the cell amd 
regulation of its activities. 

Experimental Methods (5). Pr., satisfactory courses in biological statistics. 


Research methods in the animal sciences including design of experiments, experimental techniques, analys we 
interpretation of data, evaluation of research literature and preparation of publications 


Proteins (5). Spring. Pr. ADS 419 or its equivalent. 


Chemical and physical properties of amino acids and proteins, protein structures, and the relation of protein structure © 
function. 


Lipids (5). Summer, even years. Pr., ADS 419 or its equivalent. 
Chemistry of the lipids and their biological signilicance. 
Enzymes (3 or 5). Winter. Pr., ADS 419 or its equivalent and departmental approval. 


The principles of enzyme chemistry including the physical, chemical and catalytic properties of enzymes; classifica 
ot enzymes; and enzyme formation 


Topics in Biochemistry (2-6 hrs. credit—to be arranged). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., ADS 
419, or its equivalent and approval of instructor. 

Advanced study in selected areas of metabolism and the techniques of characterization of macromolecules 
Biochemical Research Techniques (5). Summer, Pr., ADS 419 or its equivalent. 
Modern biochemical laboratory techniques. 


Special Problems (1-5 hours. Credit to be arranged.) 


Conference problems, assigned reading and reports in one or more of the following major fields: (a) ammal bio — 
and nutrition, (b) animal breeding and genetics, (C) physiology of reproduction, (d) nutritional pathology, (e) an 
production, (f) experimental pathology, (8) histochemistry, Ih) meats, and li) dairy products 
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$ 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Research and thesis may be on technical laboratory problems or on problems directly related to beef, cattle, dairy cale, 
sheep or swine. 


799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Anthropology (ANT) 


For listing of courses see page 310. 


Architecture (AR) 


Professors Davis, Doerstling, Kemp, Head, Millman, McPheeters, Pfeil, Schaer, Snow, and Speer 
Associate Professors Bryant, Carter, Haire, Latta, and Uthman 
Assistant Professors Akalin, Blackwell, Faust, Gwin, Hoffman, Jones, Lanter, and Zwirn 


Architecture Program (AR) 


110-111-112, Design Fundamentals (5-5-5) Lab. 10-10-10. Pr., Acceptance into AR or ID 
Curriculum. 


Architectural drawing and basic rendering and communication techniques, Elemental design concepts employing lwo 
and three dimensional experiments and study of histone precedents. 


200. Graphic Communication (1). Lab. 3. (Open only to URP students.) 


A basic preparalion in graphic techniques essential tor communication of information and ideas for planning and urban 
design Media and methods of mapping, diagramming, charting and sketching are surveyed, analyzed and applied. 


201-202-203. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lec. 2-2-2, Lab, 10-10-10. Pr., AR 110, 11 and 
AR 112. 
Man and his needs as the primary influence in shaping space, form, and function; approach fo a design methodology 
and understanding of structure 
231. Introduction To Landscape Architecture (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 
^ survey of the art and practice of landscape architecture; its aims, scope, and philosophy 


261-262-263. History and Theory of Architecture (3-3-3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


The development of architecture from ancient times thre contemporary examples. The cultural and social milieu. as 
well as the technology of each period will be investigated to better understand the basic determinants of architectural 
form Composition of architectural space. town planning, and landscape architecture will be considered, Ilustrated 
lectures, readings, drawings, and reports. 


301-302-303. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., A student must receive a 
rade of “C” or higher in AR 201, 202, and 203, to be admitted to AR 301. The 
hool reserves the right to refuse advancement to the student regardless of 
grades if, in the opinion of the faculty, the student does not exhibit real 
potential for the profession. 


Analysis and solution of building design problems of moderate complexity; emphasis on environmental considerations 
and introduction of building systems. 


M0. Design Study Techniques. Lab. 4. (No credit.) 
Remedial work in development of techniques for quick sketch perspectives, delineation, and presentation drawings. 
Required of third òr fourth year students who, in the opinion of the faculty, need additional experience tà improve their 
ability to communicate design ideas. Offered on S-U (Salistactory-Unsatistactory) basis only. 

360. Appreciation of Architecture (3). General elective. Pr., sophomore standing. (Not open 
to AR and ID students.) 


Architectural development with particular attention to American. and contemporary examples. illustrated lectures 
reading, essays 


370. pares for Living (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. (Not open to AR and ID 
s nts.) 


Contemporary concepts of design, spatial organization, materials, furnishing, and gardens in relation to all major types 
of residential architecture Illustrated lectures, readings, reports. 


401-402-403. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., AR 303, Coreq., BSC 315. 


Buildings of advanced complexity focusing attention on research, analysis and programming methodology; the building 
Complex and urban design considerations. 


435. Art and Architecture Seminar (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 
Readings, discussions, and projects on the relation of the graphic and plastic arts to architecture 
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The Architect and Society (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 


The social, economic, and political factors which have influenced the contemporary expression of architectural design 
and practice. Analysis of great works and philosophies which led the way to new approaches in design. Appreciationd 
aesthetics and function as applied to form. Lectures, outside reading and reports. 


Seminar in Interdisciplinary Concepts (3). Pr., 3rd year standing. 
Seminar investigating the interrelationships between architecture and the other disciplines, especially the biological 
sciences. Key words like module, rhythm, and structure penetrate disciplinary boundaries and enable us to fabricat 
unifying webs among many differen! matrices, 


Site Planning (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., junior standing. 


An introduction to the art of site planning, an exposition of its principles, and applications of its techmques. 


Advanced problem solving processes and synthesis of previous design experiences, consideration of tolal scope ol 
professional concerns, (rom architectural detailing ta community design. 


Architectural Design (8). Lab. 16. Pr., AR 466, AR 499, 


The extensive development of an architectural problem of the student's choice, under direction of the Committee oh 
Design. Drawings, models, details, and writlen explanations, oral andior published presentation for jury consideration 


Procedure in architectural practice; construction methods, estimation of quantities and costs, Office organization; legal 
requirements; professional! organizations and relations; civic responsibility; professional ethics. 


Introduction To Urban Planning (3). Pr., 3rd year standing. 


A survey of urban planning history and theory; an examination of the basic forces, influences and practices shaping 
urban growth and development, 


Urban Design (3). Pr., AR 474. 
Theory and language of urban design. Special attention is directed toward the organization of functional system, 
buildings and outdoor spaces at an urban scale. 

Seminar in Contemporary Concepts (5). Pr., AR 263. 


Seminar in the exploration of twentieth century ideas of the art andor science of aichitecture, and theoretical bases te 
architectural design 


Seminar in Historical Problems (5), Pr., AR 263. 


Seminar open to studerits who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in developing individual projects, Research 
reports, and drawings under supervision on approved topics. 


Seminar in Technological Problems (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 


Seminar in current technological advances in the building industry and evaluation of their impact upon anc hitectum 


Seminar in Architectural Literature (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 
A guided study and discussion of selected readings. 


Computers in Architecture (3). Pr., 3rd year standing. 
Survey Of existing and emerging techniques of computer utilization in architectural design, production, aM 
management. 


Architectural Management I (5). Pr., AR 471, 5th year standing. Coreq., MN 341. 
Phi les, issues, methods and procedures involved in the planning of architectural business operations, márkelifg 
of architectural services, management of architectural desgn processes. Lectures, case studies, research, problem 
Architectural Management II (5). Pr., AR 485. Coreq., MN 342. 


Continuation of AR 485. Philosophies, issues, methods and procedures involved in the management of arcitectunl 
pero financial management of architectural operations, initiation of an independent architectural practice 
ectures, case studies, research, problems. 


Architectural Management Thesis (8). Pr., AR 486. 
Special study of one or more topics, issues andlor problems significant to the management of modern architectural fim 
Subject will be at the choice of the candidate and as approved by the Faculty Committee. Candidate must 
documentary and oral presentations to staff and guest specialists, Candidate will also be expected to defend prog 
Special Problems. Credit to be arranged up to 5 hrs. Pr., 3rd year standing. 


Development of an area of special interest through independent study. May be a proup or team effort under direction 
the faculty and with prior approval of the head of the Department. Evaluation of the work will be faculty jury. May 
taken more than one quarter. 


Design Research (2). Pr., AR 465. 


The selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in architecture to be executed in AR 467. 


COURSES OFFERED TO GRADUATE STUDENTS AND OTHERS BY PERMISSION 


History and Theory of Planning (5). Pr., AR 474 or equivalent and graduate standing 9! 
permission. 


The historical development of cities and urban regions is examined with particular emphasis an the interaction of 1- 
dynumic and structural elements. The impact of the planner and the planning process on shaping public policy 
influencing private developmental decision-making Is examined. 


| 
| 
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615. Current Planning Issues (3). Pr., graduate standing or permission. 
Seminar examining topical issues in the fields of urban and regional planning. 


620. Urban Planning Analysis (5). Pr., AR 601 and CE 603. 


Field application and involvement al the "city" or "neighborhood" level; data collection and analysis; agency and 
program identification; problem definition and recommendation of stralegic plan: emphasis on real-world problems 
with an actual chent 


680. Special Problems. Credit to be arranged up to five hours. Pr., graduate standing. 


Directed study in area ol special imerest. Arranged by student and adviser and approved by adviser. May be repeated for 
4 maximum of up to ten hours 


Interior Design (ID) 


Courses specifically required in the Interior Design curriculum 


25, Elements OF Interior Design (3). Lec. 3. Pr., AR 112. 
The profession of interior design including basic theory of interior design principles, aesthetics, and design concepts. 
Lectures, reading and discussions 


216. Elements Of Interior Design (3). Lec. 1. Lab. 3. 


Graphic drawing of interior spaces and related architectural design solutions Lab projects involve development of 
delineation skills and techniques in graphic presentations. 


217. Elements Of Interior Design (3). Lec. 1. Lab. 3. 


Basic. drafting techniques and skills in relation to development of architectural working drawings required in the 
Construction of interior spaces and equipment. 


305-306-307. Interior i (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., AR 203. Admission upon 
recommendation of the Committee on Design. 


Analysis and solution of interiors ol moderate complexity, with emphasis on domestic and commercial problems 
Research, discussion, drawings, models. 


365-366. Period Interiors (5-5). 


The development of interior spaces, furniture, tabrics, and accessories from pre-Renaissance to 1900. Illustrated 
lectures. readings. reports, and field trips. 


367. Contemporary Interiors (3). Lec. 2. Pr., AR 366. 


The fundamental aspects of interior design. spatial order and characteristics. furniture and (Gabric design, from 1900 to 
date Ilustrated lecture, readings, reports 


405-406. Interior Design (5-5). Lec. 2-2, Lab. 9-9. Pr., AR 307. Admission upon recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Design. 

Analysis and solution of interiors of advanced complexity, with emphasis on institutional and public problems 
Research, discussions, drawings, models. 

307. Interior Design (7). Lec. 2, Lab. 15. Pr., AR 406. 
The development of a major design problem under the direction of the Committee on Design. Drawings. models, 
details; ora) presentation for jury consideration. 

408. Interior Design Research (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Coreq., AR 406. 
The selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in interior design to be executed m AR 407. 


441. Professional Practice (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 


Office procedure and methods for interior designers; the lechniques and execution of working drawings for buildings, 
Cabinetry and interior details; specification. Discussions, drawings, inspections, reports. 


industrial Design (IND) 


Courses specifically required in the undergraduate curriculum 


210. Industrial Design (6). Lec, 2, Lab. 12. Pr., sophomore standing. Admission only upon 
recommendation of the Committee on Design (1.00 overall). 
Visual communication. Perception theory, design fundamentals: color, figure organization, movement and balance. 
Proportion and rhythm 

211. Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 210 and consent of instructor. 


An extension of principles encountered in Industrial Design 210. A study and analysis of Indusirial Design 
Fundamentals 


212, industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 211, and consent of instructor. 
Structural and functional relationship of design elements; convenience, utility, safety, maintenance 


221. Materials & Technology (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 


The properties and use of various materials in manufacture and a study of the machine and tool processes used by 
industry Survey from the Designer's viewpoint. 
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Technical Illustration (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Axonometric drawing, perspective, and freehand graphics, as used by Industrial Designers. 

Industrial Design Methods (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore 

The methods and organizational procedures employed in the analysis and solutions of design problems. Survey of 
philosophies and theories of design. 


Anthropometry (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Survey and Introduction to the field of body measuremems and movements in relation to Design 
Design Workshop (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., IND 210, TS 111. 

Modelmaking and creative modeling. Study Models, Presentation Models, Mock-ups, Prototypes 


Design Communication (5). Lec. 5. Pr., IND 222. 
Experiments in visual thinking and modeling. 


Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 212, IND 222, IND 223, TS 105. 
Admission only upon recommendation of Committee on Design. (1.00 overall and 1.33 
from IND 210, 211, 212.) 


Design of machines and instruments, Arrangements of elements in systems. 


Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 310, PS 204. 
Design of domestic and office equipment. 


Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 311. 
Exhibition and packaging problems. 


Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 312, 307, 308, 309. 
industrialized building. Housing systems produced by industrial means. 


Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 410. Admission only upon recommenda- 
tion oí Committee on Design. (1.25 overall and 1.50 from IND 310, 311, 312, 410J 
Design or re-design of products and systems of advanced complexity. 


Industrial Design Thesis (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 411. Admission only upon 
recommendation oí Committee on Design. 


A project involving all design phases; project of the student's own selection and approved by the Committee on Design 
Presentation of graphics, models and written explanations, and oral presentation before a Design jury, The thesi 
material will be retained by the Department for one year. 


History of Industrial Design I (5). Pr., IND 212. 


Design from the first Industrial Revolution to the present, with emphasis on the relation between design and «ince, at. 
technology, and the humanities. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 
History of Industrial Design II (5). Lec. 5 


Design from the beginning of artifacts to the first Industrial Revolution, with emphasis on the relation between desg 
and sciences, art, lec 18y, and the humanities. 
Seminar in Industrial Design (5). Lec. 5. Pr., 4th year standing. 


Development of individual projects. Research, design, reports, on approved Topics. May be repeated for a maximuma 
ten hours upon approval of. Commitee on Design. 


Case Studies in Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
Design projects undertaken by industry will be studied by examination of artifacts and records, by interviews wih 
professionals responsible for the phases of the projects, and by class discussions of this data and its implication. Focusof 
the socio-cultural relevancy of the artifacts, 
Primarily Graduate 
Individual courses available to graduate students in other fields. 


601-602. Principles of Design (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 


605. 


606. 


610. 


The communication principles of form qualities, with emphasis of these principles to the technical and human factors? 
artifacts, and to the human visual environment. 

Design Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 

The Industrial Design project managment and development with emphasis on the interrelational management comet 
of research, product planning, production and marketing 

Human Factors in Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 

A theoretical and empirical examination of human factors (anthropometrics, Biotechnology, Engineering Psycholog. 
Behavioral Cybernetics, Ergonomics) as applied ta man-machine environment systems. 

Design Theories (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 


An examination of Design Theories and Philosophies as related to technical artifacts in man-machine systems 
Comparative studies of unifying theories in Art, Science, Design, Technology and the Humanities., 


611-612, Design Methodology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 


industrial Design methodologies and scientific methods employed in research, analysis, synthesis and evaluation 
comprehensive design problems, Emphasis on creativity and innovation 
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613-614. Systems Design (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 


Systems approach and interdisciplinary team work to Design problems, inquiries into details of sub-systems, 
—— and parts, with emphasis on the relation of the performance of technical systems Lo optimal human factor 
effects 


620-621-622-623. Industrial Design (5-5-5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. 


Synthesizing studies in research, analysis and application based on an interdisciplinary concept, The project content is 
according to the student's interest from one or several of the following design areas: Product Design, Industrialized 
Housing, Package Design, Corporate Communications, Transportation Design, Exhibition Design and Systems 
implementation. Emphasis on the relation of products and systems to those who use them. 


699, Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


May be taken more than one quarter. 


Art (AT) 


Professors Abney, Hiers, Head, Sykes, and Williams 
Associate Professors Hatfield, Hobbs, Olson, Ross, and Woodham 
Assistant Professors Dugas, Holler, Kieffer, Skelton, 
Swanson, Taugner, and Walls 
Instructor Mitchell 


111. Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
Mechanical linear perspective 
112. Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
Representational drawing. Linear construction, proportion, freehand perspective, chiaroscuro, surface treatments. 
113. Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 111, 112. 
Interpretive drawing. Emphasis on creativity, composition and pictorial organization. 
121. Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
Plastic elements, Relationship of the arts. Problems in basic design. 
122. Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
Basic three-dimensional organization. Clay and other media 
V3. Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 121, 122. 
Advanced application of principles encountered in AT 121 and AT 122. 
171. History of World Art (3). Lec. 3. 
A survey of world art history from Paleolithic through Gothic art, 
172. History of World Art (3). Lec. 3. 
A survey of world art history from the Renaissance through Impressionism, 
173. History of World Art (3). Lec. 3 
A survey of world art history from Post-Impressionism through contemporary art. 
n. Basic Figure Drawing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. Open ta VA 
majors only. 


ag in various media emphasizing a subjective approach to the human figure as form and as a compositional 
ement. 


212. Figure Construction (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. Open to VA 
majors only. 
Lectures deal with form, function and operation of skelelal and muscular parts of the body. Drawing from casts, models, 
and skeleton. 

221, Graphic Processes (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 


Lettering, typography, printing processes, photomechanical reproduction, copy-fitting. paper manufacture and usage, 
related subjects. 


222. Design Systems (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 221. 
Systematic approaches to the process of creative problem solving in areas of visual organization. 

231, Oil Painting (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Tec hniques and properties of the medium. Objective and subjective handlings as a further extension and application of 
Ihe visual elements. 

732. Transparent water color (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Techniques and properties of the medium. Objective and subjective handlings as a further extension and application of 

u the visual elements. 

1. Relief Printmaking (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, and 173. 

Relief print media. Woodcut, linoleum cut and related techniques. 
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Intaglio Printmaking (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Intaglio print media. Etching, engraving and related techniques 

Modeling/Construction (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Three-dimensional expression, Modeling and Construction techniques emphasized 

Wood/Stone Sculpture (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, 173 and 251. 
Three-dimensional expression. Wood and Stone techniques emphasized. 


Elementary School Art (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. Cannot be taken for credi 
by VA majors. 


An introduction to design principles and elements. The theory of teaching art. methods and materials especially relé 
ta elementary school art. 


Secondary School Art (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. Cannot be taken for credi 
by VA majors. 

^n introduction to design principles and elements. The theory of teaching art methods and materials especially relat 
to secondary school art. 

Figure Drawing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 212. Open to VA majors only. 


Drawing from the model in various media, with emphasis on construction, interpretation, and expression, 


Advanced Drawing I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 313, junior standing, and 1.0 average if 
Group A Drawing. Open to VA majors only. 

Advanced drawing with optional media and subject idea. Development of student's individual style and main potenti. 
Layout (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 221. 

Applied problems in advertising and editoral layout. Fundamentals of graphic design. 


Visual Communications I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 222, 323, 313, and junior standing 
Open to VA majors only. 


The study and application of communicative procedures and skills necessary to convey — by means of graph 
presentation: an in depth study of problem solving. Development of student's individual style and main 


Opaque water color (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 


Techniques and properties of the medium. Objective and subjective handlings as à further extension and applic atone 
the visual elements. 


Advanced Painting I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 231, 232, 333, 313, junior standing, ax 

1.0 average in Group A Painting. Open to VA majors only. 

Advanced painting with optional media and subject idea, Development of student s individual style and main potenti! 

Planographic Printmaking (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 

Lithography, Methods and techniques of lithographic printing. 

Advanced Printmaking I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 241, 242, 343, 313, junior standing 

and 1.0 average in Group A Printmaking. Open to VA majors only. | 

es panimaking with optional media and subject idea. Development of student's individual style and me 

potential. 

Metal Sculpture (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, 173 and 251. 

Three-dimensional expression, Metal and metal techniques emphasized. 

Advanced Sculpture | (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 251, 252, 353, 313, and junior standing 

Open to VA majors only. 

— sculpture with optional media and subject idea. Development of student's individual style and mr 

potential. 

Illustration I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 231, 232, 333, 313, 323, junior standing, and 1 | 

average in Group A Drawing, Visual Design and Painting. Open to VA majors on. 

Fundamentals of iustration. Successive lectures and problems on aesthetic and functional aspects. 

Greek and Roman Art (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 

v study and the analysis of Greek and Roman Art and architecture, influences exerted both on and by these particular 
ms. 


Renaissance Art (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 


The analysis of Italian and Northern Renaissance art and architecture, and the influences exerted on both. 


Modern Art (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 

A concentrated analysis of the major art movements and artists of the twenteth century from Fauvism throw? 
contemporary art. 

The Arts of China (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 

A survey of Chinese art fram the Neolithic period through the Ching Dynasty. Special atiention is given to the bronze 
Cultures, Buddhist art, and great landscape painting of the Sung and later periods. 

The Arts of Japan (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 


A survey of Japanese art and architecture from prehistoric times to the Meiji Restoration, with emphasis on Budo 
influences from China as well as the development of indigenous art forms. 
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Art in Education (5). Lec. 3., Lab. 6. Pr., senior standing. Cannot be taken for credit by VA 
majors. 
Lectures, reading and research concerning principles and objectives of pertinent phases of Art for the pu 


of 
understanding their significance in teac hing at all levels. Emphasis is placed upon creativity rather than technical skill in 
laboratory experimentation 


Seminar in Advanced Drawing (5-5)*. Pr., AT 416 and senior standing. 


Open to students who have shown ability, mitiative, and industry in carrying out individual projects. Research in 
approved areas in Advanced Drawing. 


Advanced Drawing II (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 314, and junior standing. 

Advanced drawing with optional media and subject idea, Development of student's individual style and main potential. 
Advanced Drawing III (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 415, and junior standing. 

Advanced drawing with optional media and subject idea. Development of student's individual style and main potential. 
Seminar in Advanced Design (5-5)*. Pr., AT 426 and senior standing. 

Open to students wha have shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying out individual projects. Research in 


approved areas in Advanced Design 
Visual Communications II (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 324, and junior standing. 


The application of Communicative procedures and skills necessary to convey messages by means of graphic 
presentation: an in depth study of problem solving. Development of student's individual style and main potential, 


Visual Communications III (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 425 and junior standing. 


The application of communicative procedures and skills necessary to convey messages by means of graphic 
presentation: an in depth study of problem solving. Development oí student's individual style and main potential. 


Seminar in Advanced Painting (5-5)*. Pr., AT 436 and senior standing. 


Open to students who have shown ability, initiafive, and industry in carrying out individual projects. Research in 
approved areas in Advanced Painting. 


Advanced Painting II (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 334 and junior standing. 

Adv anced painting with optional media and subject idea. Development of student's individual style and main potential. 
Advanced Painting III (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 435 and junior standing. 

Advanced painting with optional media and subject idea, Development of student's individual style and main potential. 
Seminar in Advanced Printmaking (5-5)*. Pr., 446 and senior standing. 


Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying out individual projects. Research in 
approved areas in Advanced Printmaking. 


Advanced Printmaking II (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 344 and junior standing. 


Advanced printmaking with optional media and subject idea. Development of students individual style and main 
potential, 


Advanced Printmaking III (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr., AT 445 and junior standing. 
ae printmaking with optional media and subject idea. Development of student's individual style and main 
potentia 

Seminar in Advanced Sculpture (5-5)*. Pr., AT 456 and senior standing. 


Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying aut individual projects. Research in 
approved areas in Advanced Sculpture. 


Advanced Sculpture II (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 354 and junior standing. 

—— sculpture with aptional media and subject idea. Development of students individual style and main 
entia 

Advanced Sculpture III (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 455 and junior standing. 

Ela sculpture with optional media and subject idea, Development of student's individual style and main 

potentia 

Seminar in Advanced Illustration (5-5-)". Pr., AT 466 and senior standing. 

Open to students who have shown ability, initialive, and industry in carrying out individual projects, Research in 

approved areas in Advanced Illustration. 


Illustration Il (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 364, and junior standing. 


Fundamentals of fashion illustration. Successive lectures and problems on aesthetic and functional aspects. 


Illustration II (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr., AT 465 and junior standing. 


Fundamentals of technical illustration. Successive lectunes and problems on aesthetic and functional aspects. 


Independent Study in Art History (5-5)*. Pr., AT 371, 372, 373, and senior standing. 
Open ta students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying out individual projects. Research, drawings 
and reports on historical topics under supervision. 

Honors Project (5). Pr., Completion of Group B Studio in area of concentration and a 2.0 
cumulative grade point average, or by special permission. 

A terminal hanors project initiated and executed independently by the student and accompanied by a written analysis 
"T evaluation. Both studio and written work will be defended orally by the student before a faculty group. Grading will 


made on a satisfactory unsatisfactary basis rather than a letter grade. Professional quality color s ides of the project 
work must be presented to the Art Department before the student is cleared for graduation 


"5-5: may be repeated for maximum of 10 hours. 
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499. Terminal Project in Advanced Studio (5). Pr., Completion of Group B Studio in area ol 
concentration and a 1.0 cumulative grade point average. 


A directed terminal studio project with students choice of subject and medium. The project will be exhibited anda 
committee will award a letter grade. Professional quality color slides of the project work must be presented to the At 
Department before the student i5 cleared for graduation. 


GRADUATE | 


605-606-607-608-609-610-611-612. Graduate Art Studio (5-5-5-5-5-5-5-5). Lab 
15-15-15-15-15-15-15-15. 
Advanced programs of creative work in the student's elected field. 

621-622-623. Graduate Internship in Studio Teaching (5-5-5). Pr., unanimous approval 
of graduate faculty. 
Supervised projects in studio teaching. 

641-642-643-644. Graduate Research in Art Problems 1, II, III, IV (5-5-5-5). 
Research on approved topics in Art History. Conference and reports. 

651-652-653. ^ Graduate Internship in Studio Practice (5-5-5). 
Supervised projects on studio experience in areas of painting, printmaking, sculpture or visual design 

699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


A major art problem consisting of a sustained single project or a logical sequence of shorter projects. The candidate wit 
be required to conceive and execute à work or works exhibiting pronounced creative ability and technical proficiency 
Upon recommendation of the major professor, a written essay may be required to accompany the project. 


Aviation Management (AM) 


Professor Pitts, Head 
Associate Professors Decker, Fradenburg, and Kiteley 
Assistant Professor Callan 
Teaching Associate Goff 
Flight Instructors Carter and Ripley 


201. Elementary Aeronautics (5). 
Aviation and the basic principles of flight. This course is open to students in all divisions of the University who dest? 
general and practical knowledge of aviation. 

202. Aerospace History (3). 
Significant events and accomplishments in man's attempts to move through air and space. Emphasis is placed (* 
activities during the twentieth century, 

206. Principles of Private Flight (5). Lec. 5. 
General introduction to ^ and preparation for the FAA pnvate pilot written examination. Topics of th of fig 
aircraft and engines, regulation, navigation, meteorology, and aircraft operation and performance c 

207. Private Pilot Flight Training (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., AM 206 or instructor’s consent. 
Dual and solo flight instruction and discussion to prepare for FAA Private Pilot Certificate. Special Fee i 


304. Meteorology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 
Elementary meteorology including à basic understanding of the atmosphere, measurement of meteorological eleme? 
and effects of these on the lower atmosphere. Not open to students requiring AM 305. 

305. Aviation Meteorology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206. 
Basic meteorology and its application to aviation to include computation of dala and preparation of weather me 
Weather elements as related to operation of aircraft, computation of data; preparation of weather maps 

307. Flight Navigation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AM 206 or hold FAA Private Pilot Certificate’ 
higher or military equivalent. 


^ continuation of flight navigation techn with emphasis on additional dead reckoning and radio/elecm 
" s as applied to cross-country flight — and in-flight navigation. Credit not permitted for AM 307 and N 
312. 


308. Federal Aviation Regulations (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


All regulations concerning airmen, aircraft, air agencies, operation and traffic rules. 


309. Reciprocating Engines and Propulsion Principles (3). Pr., PS 206. 


introduction to basic laws of operation and types of power plants. Detailed coverage of reciprocating engines inciudt 
principles of operations, major components and important features. 


310. Jet Propulsion (3). Pr., AM 309. 
Review ol basic laws as applied to jet propulsion. Detailed study of jet propulsion including principles. compone } 
and major features. Also includes an introduction to propulsion systems used for spacecraft. l 
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Guidance and Control fundamentals (5). Pr., PS 206. 
Basic principles of amcraft and spacecraft guidance and control. Credit not permitted for students who have completed 
AM 1071 

Aerospace Vehicle Systems (5). Pr., PS 206. 

Design. use and function of typical hydraulic, mechanical and electrical systems used on aircraft. Includes an 
introductian to some of the major systems used in missiles and space vehicles. 

Aircraft Operation and Performance (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AM 206 or instructor's 
consent. 

Principles aircraft performance and operations, including lants, aircraft systems and equipment, and advanced 
flight maneuvers required for commercial pilots. Offered Spring Quarter anly. 

Commercial Flight Training 1 (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., AM 316 or instructor's consent. 


Continuation of flight training toward a Commercial Pilot Certificate with emphasis on the development of precision and 
accuracy in all intermediate and advanced flight maneuvers. Special Fee, 


Commercial Flight Training II (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AM 317. Coreq., AM 307 or instructor's 
consent. 

Continuation. of flight training toward a Commerical Pilot Certificate with emphasis on cross-country, night and 
instrument flying. Special Fee. 

Commercial Flight Problems (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AM 307 or instructor's consent. 


Review of principles of flight, aircraft and engine Theory and operation, FAA regulations, navigation, meteorology and 
aircraft. performance and operation as applied to commercial flying with emphasis on preparation for the FAA 
commercial written examination. Winter Quarter only, 


Commercial Flight Training III (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AM 318. Coreq., AM 319 or instructor's 
consent. 


Concluston of flight training for the Commercial Pilot Certificate with training in transition to complex aircraft, A 
conlinuation of instrument and night instruction and a review of all maneuvers for the commercial flight test. Special 
Fee 


Aeronautical Seminar I (1). Pr., junior standing. 
Special problems and current status of the aircraft and related industries. 


General Aviation Management (3). Pr., junior standing, 


An overview of general aviation and ils impact and interaction with the total aviation industry including a study of the 
various users, the suppliers and service organizations, the aircraft and facilities and regulatory framework. 


General Aviation Operations (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., AM 403. 


Current principles and practices in commercial aviation operations including organization. sources of revenue, 
functions, operation and rypical problems. Laboratory assignments are provided through the School of Aviation. Offered 
Winter and Spring Quarter only, 

Air Transportation (5). Pr., AM 202, MT 472. 


The palitical, economic, military, social and environmental significance of air transportation; development and present 
status of mail, c amo, passenger, general aviation transportation and airports; relationship to other types of transportation 
regarding rates, time, insurance, security and packaging. 


Aerospace Legislation (3). Pr., AM 407. 


The process of enacting legislation; the current Federal statutes pertaining to aerospace and the regulatory agencies 
established by those statutes. The control and regulation of aerospace activities by state and local governments and a 
Study of typical ak fo and actions taken by these agencies, including zoning and airspace easements. 
International control of air transportation, the agreements and regulatory bodies exercising such control, Includes case 
studies of application of responsibilities by organizations at all levels 


Airport Management (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Current practices in management of a civil public airport, including organization, functions, operations, sources of 
revenue, funding, maintenance and administration. 


Airport Planning (3). Pr. AM 413. 

Principles and procedures pertaining to planning airport facilities required to meet the immediate and future aii 
transportation of a community or region. Offered Spring Quarter only. 

Airline Operations (5). Pr., AM 409 or instructor’s consent. 

Airline organizational theory and managerial practices; financial structure and sources of capital; sales and 
reservations, dispatching and flight operations; equipment selection and aircraft scheduling; personnel relations; 
fesearch; public relations. 

International Airlines (3). Pr. AM 409. 

A study of international foreign air carriers, influences of ICAO and IATA, national ownership, determinants of power, 
Operational and management practices, routes and fares, Offered Spring Quarter only. 

Air Traffic Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing and AM 307 or AM 312. 
All facilities used in controlling air traffic with special emphasis on control center and control tower operation. 


Principles of Instrument Flight (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AM 319 or instructor's consent. 

Instruments, FAA regulations, air traffic control procedures, radio navigation, meteorology, and aircraft operation and 

—— as applied to instrument flying preparation for the FAA Instrument Pilot Written Examination. Offered 
Pring rer only, 
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431. 


432. 


433. 


451. 


491. 


Courses of Instruction 


Instrument Flight Training (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AM 320 or instructor's consent. 


Flight and flight simulation instructions in the techniques of instrument flying in preparation for the FAA Instrument Pika 
Rating. Special Fee. 


Multi-Engine Training I (1). Lab. 3. Pr., a valid Private or Commercial Pilot Certificate, 


Instruction in the methods and techniques of multi-engine aircraft pilotage. Sufficient ground and flight instruction & 
given to qualify for the FAA pilot rating of Multi-Engine-Land. Special Fee. 


Principles of Flight Instruction (3). Pr., AM 320. 


The principles of teaching as applied to instructing, analyzing, and evaluating flight students with emphasis w 
preparation for the FAA Flight Instructor's Written Examination. Offered Fall Quarter only. 


Flight Instructor Training (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., AM 428 or instructor's consent. 
Phe i instruction, and arranged practice in flight instruction in preparation for the FAA Flight Instructor Certificate 


Multi-Engine Flight Training II (1). Lab. 3, Pr., AM 422, AM 427, 


Instrument and night operations to develop flight proficiency in multi-engine aircraft in actual air transportatee 
operation, Includes ten s experience as co-pilot. Course may be repeated once. 


Principles of Professional Flight (3). Lec. 3. Pr., AM 305, AM 421. 


The principles and practices of flight crew qualifications in the areas of aircraft performance, IFR operations, hat 
altitude meteorology, and FAR Parts 121 and 135. 


Transport Aircraft Flight Training (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., AM 422, AM 427. 


Includes dual instruction in instrument techniques, emergency operation, and performance of multi-engine aicut. 


Suitable for preparation for the flight-check for an Airline Transport Pilot certificate if otherwise qualified. Special fee 
Aerospace Science (5). Pr., junior standing. 


A non-technical presentation of the principles and fundamentals of aviation and aerospace science, related systems, and 
related equipment. The course is Mom Ana te for students who require a general knowledge of aviation o 
aerospace science. It will include lectures by aerospace authorities and visits to aeronautical and aviation facilities 


Special Problems (Variable credit 1-5). Pr., Department approval. 


Individual student endeavor under faculty supervision involving special problems of an advanced nature in aviate 
management. May be taken more than once with a maximum credit of 10 hours. 


Biology (BI) 


Coordinator and Associate Professor Mason 


For other staff and biology courses, see sections for Botany and Microbiology am 


Zoology-Entomology. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


Principles of Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 


nes principles of biology, emphasizing structure and function of cells, reproduction, heredity, ecology; e 
evolution. 


Plant Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr., BI 101. 


morphology, physiology, relationships, distribution, and importance of plants —Credit will not be allowed forbe® 


Animal Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. All quarters, Pr., BI 101. 


dy rin physiology, relationships, distribution, and importance of animals.—Credit will not be allowed ® 


Biology in Human Affairs (5). Lec. 5. All quarters. Pr., BI 101. 
Application of biological principles to an understanding of man as an organism and as à member of the ecosystem 


Botany and Microbiology (BY) 


Professors Lyle, Head, Curl, D. Davis, N. Davis, Diener, 
Gudauskas, Marshall, and Patterson 
Associate Professors Cody, Freeman, Rodriguez-Kabana, Truelove, and Williams 
Assistant Professors Blevins, Campbell, T. Davis, Goslin, V. Kelley, Peterson, 
Shands, Weete, and Wilt 
Instructor Shelby 


With few exceptions Principles of Biology, BI 101 and Plant Biology, BI 102, are prerequisil 
to all courses in this department. For a description of these and other general biology courses s 
the section for Biology (above), 


220. 


Introductory Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, and Summer. 


Elementary microbiology as applied to foods, industry, and home sanitation. Credit in any other General Microbiolof! 
course precludes credit in this course 


310, 
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316. 
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411. 


412, 


413. 


Courses of Instruction 199 


General Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. All quarters. Pr., BI 101, desirable antecedent 
organic chemistry. 

Fundamentals of microbiology including history of microbiology, cell structure, chemical composition, growth, 
nutrition, metabolism, genetics, classification, cultivation, and distribution of bacteria, viruses, rickettsia, and fungi; 
alsa a discussion of the effects of chemical and physical agents on the growth of microorganisms. 


Medical Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., BY 300 or equivalent. 


Enology, epidemiology, immunity, identification and pathogenesis of microorganisms of medical importance to man. 
Microbial Taxonomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., BY 300. 


International Code af Nomenclature of bacteria and viruses, The development of microbiological literacy; classification 
of taxa based on phylogeny, molecular and numerical concepts. 


Fundamentals of Plant Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., BI 102, CH 203 or 207 or 
equivalent. 


YA pr phe aspects of fundamental life processes of plants involving physiological, structural, and environmental 
relationships 


General Plant Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., BI 101-102. 


Nature cause, and control of plant diseases illustrated by studies of the more cammon diseases of cultivated crops 


Forest Pathology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., BI 101-102 or equivalent. 


Diseases of forest and ornamental trees from seeding to maturity including cause, identification, prevention, and 
control; decay in timber and forest products. Field trips emphasize major tree diseases in Alabama. 


Introductory Biological Statistics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall & Winter. Pr., MH 160. 


Elementary statistics as applied to agriculture and biology including an introduction to empirical frequency 
distributions, descriptive statistics, elementary probability, sampling, estimation, testing hypotheses, linear regression, 
correlation. and the analysis of variance. 

introductory Biological Computations (3). Pr., sophomore level. 

An introduction ta the use of the computer for agricultural and biological computations and data reduction. Introduction 
to FORTRAN programming and to effective and valid use of available program packages in biology. 

Biological Statistics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., MH 161, and junior standing. 


Basic concepts of experimental statistics, disuibutions, confidence limils, tests of significance, analysis of variance, 
linear correlation and regression. For advanced undergraduates and as a beginning course for graduate students in 
biological sciences 


—— Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., BI 101-102 or equivalent and junior 
standing. 
A systematic survey of the fungi with emphasis on morphology. 


Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, Summer, and Fall. Pr., BI 101-102 or 
equivalent and junior standing. 


identification, classification. nomenclature, distribution and systematic relationship of the seed-bearing plants, utilizing 
primarily elements of the local (lora as study material, The historical background, literature of plant taxonomy, and rules 
of nomenclature will be considered. Field trips will be made, including an overnight week-end field trip. 


Marine Microbiology (7*4). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer. Pr., General Microbiology and 
advanced microbiology or consent of instructor. 


A general course designed to introduce the student ta the role of microorganisms in the oceans and estuaries. Special 
emphasis will be placed on the study of bacteria and fungi. Lecture and laboratory work includes sampling procedures, 
taxonomy of marine bacteria, mineralization, microbial fouling, pollution, and diseases of marine animals. Offered only 
ål the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 


Marine Botany (6). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer. Pr., Ten hours of biology, including 
introductory botany, or consent of instructor. 


SURVEY, based upon local exarples, of the principal groups of marine algae and maritime (lowering plants, involving 
their structure, reproduction, stnbution, identification, and ecology. Restricted 1o participants in the Gulf Coast 
Research Laboratory Teaching Session. 


— Plants (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., Bl 101-102 or equivalent and junior 


identification and Tudy Of those Plant found in or associated with the fresh water features of Alabama, Emphasis will be 
on plants which have particular relationships to wildlife management or fish culture. Field trips will be taken, including 
week-end trip, and a plant collection is required, 


Phycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., BI 101-102 or equivalent and junior standing. 


the identifican, growth reproduction, distribution, evolution and economic importance of the algae. Field trips will 
made, inciuding an overnight week-end trip. 


Advanced Plant Pathology I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring, odd years. Pr., BY 309 or 


equivalent and junior standing. 

Techniques and methodology used in the study of plant pathogens, particularly fungi, bacteria, viruses, and nematodes, 
and the diseases they cause. 

General Plant Ecology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall and Spring. Pr., BY 306 and junior standing. 


Natural vegetation, environment, and interrelationships between the two with primary emphasis on the Southeastern 
Uniled States. Field trips will be made, including an overnight week-end trip. 
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Courses of Instruction 


Morphology of Land Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BI 101-102 or equivalent and 
junior standing. 

Comparati | f the pri al of land ts with their structure, developmen, 
— ocuctiony, and svaka ohay liora pe. Leg and toad Peba cl But local fare wil De cul as trey mead 
Field trips will be made. 

Developmental Plant Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., BI 101-102 or equivalent 
and junior standing. 

Comparative anatomy of vascular plants with emphasis on structural and developmental relationships. A review d 
current anatamical, experimental, and ultra-structural research in plant anatomy. 

Biological Microscopy, Microtechnique, and Photography (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr.. 
consent of instructor. 

Various methods of tisiuk preparation for observation with the light microscope, including fixing, paraffin and plastic 
embedding, sechoning, genera! and cyto-chemical staining and mounting. Smear and squash techniques. Introduction 
to optical microscopy, macro- and mic ——— Techniques of developing. printing. enlarging, and copying it 
photographic illustration and lantern slide presentation 

Principles in Plant Disease Control (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring, even years. Pr., BY 309 and 
junior stand 

Designed to acquaint the student with such principles of plant disease control as protection, exclusion, eradication, amd 
resistance, The control of important plant pathogens will be considered by each method. Emphasis will be placed on 
chemical control with antibiotics, fumigants, and fungicides, 

Physiology of Plant Pathogenic Fungi (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., Bl 
101-102 and junior standing. 3 ; 

The physiology and chemistry of the nutrition, growth, and reproduction of fungi. 

Plant Nemato (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, even years. Pr., BY 309, BI 101 or consent 
of instructor junior standing. 

Various roles of nematodes in relation to plant diseases caused by the nematodes and other pathogens. Identification ol 
the plant-nematodes nature of pathogenicity; principles and practices of control: recent advances in phytonematology. 
History of Selected Topics in Botany (3). Lec. 3. Pr., junior standing. 

The events, times, and personalities that lead to our current understanding of selected aspects of Botany and allied 
disiplines. 

Microbial Physiology (3). Lec. 3. Fall. Pr., BY 300, CH 203 or 207 and junior standing. 


Cellular structure, function, nutritional requirements, energy metabolism, growth cycles, active transport mechanism, 
biosynthesis, and mutation and genetics. 


. Microbial Physiology Laboratory (3). Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., BY 440 and junior standing. 


Laboratory experiments conducted on instrumentation, staining mechanisms, protoplast formation, cellular funcion 
Warburg respirometry, Nephelometry, biaassay, U.V. light irradiation and pholoreactivation, mutation, ant 
sensitivity, and ultrasonic rupture of organisms. 


Sanitary Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., BY 300 and junior standing. 


Theory and application of fundamental principles of microbiology, ecology and biochemistry of microorganisms M 
water and sewage 


General Virology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, Fall. Pr., BY 300, BY 302 or equivalent and 
junior standing. € 3 


The molecular biology of bacterial, plant, and animal viruses: pathogenesis, diagnosis, and cultivation. 
Immunology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr. BY 302, junior standing, and consent of 
mstructor. 

Immunobiology and immunochemistry of humoral and cellular mechanisms of immunity. ; 
Microbiological Methods (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BY 300 and junior standing, 
Theory and practice of analytical microbiology. 

Clinical Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr. BY 300 and junior standing. 


Isolation. cultivation, identification, classification and pathogenesis of infectious agents, including from cim | 


materials: Mycoplasmata (PPLOJ, Rickettsiae, and Spinochaetes. 


Special Problems (1-3). All quarters. Pr., senior standing and consent of instructor. 


A, Anatomy: B. Ecology; C. o D. Pathology; E. Phsinlogy; F. Taxonomy; G. Applied Microbiology: V 
Microbiology; |. Microbial Ecology; j. Microbial Physiology; K. Microbial Taxonomy. A student c 
register for mare than 3 hours credit. 


GRADUATES ONLY, MAJOR OR MINOR 


Biological Statistics 11 (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., BY 401 or equivalent. 

Analysis of variance, randomized block, Latin square and split plot designs, faclarials, analysi* of covariant, and 
multiple regression. 
Least Squares Analysis of Experiments (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring, even years. Pr., BY 40 
and BY 601 or equivalent. * 


Analysis and interpretation of experimental data by least squares procedures; general linear models and hypothe) 


we regression; irregular two-factor design 
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Courses of Instruction 201 


Advanced Plant Physiology 1 (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., BY 306 and 10 hours of organic 
chemistry. 

Molecular biology and plant metabolism; a correlation of the fine structures of the cell with metabolic pathways 
occurring therein, 

Advanced Physiology II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., BY 604 or equivalent. 

Water relations and mineral nutrition. Internal and external factors affecting the absorption, translocation, utilization, 
and loss of waler and mineral elements by green plants. 

Advanced Plant Physiology III (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BY 604 or equivalent. 
Plant growth. A review of literature and prie methodology of * — al subject matter in the areas ot 
plant growth regulators, mode of action of growth regulators, and factors affecting plant growth. 

Advanced Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., BY 406. 

Experimental and research aspects of the taxonomy of vascular plants. The literature, techniques and methodology 
relative to the identification and biosystematic classification of evolutionary units; intensive study of special groups of 
plants and the application of resultant data to specific taxonomic problems. 

Advanced Microbial Physiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., BY 440, CH 
418. 


Study of the physiology af microorganisms including energy transfer mechanisms, metabolism, sexuality and mutation, 


Ecology of Soil Fungi (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring, even years. Pr., BY 309 or equivalent, BY 
5. 


Quantitative and qualitative consideration of the microbial population of the soil. Relation of physical environment, 
antagonistic microorganisms, and higher plants on growth and survival of soil fungi. Emphasis will be on methodology 
for studying solid microflora and plant disease relationships. 


Systematic Bacteriology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Summer, Pr., BY 303. 


Isolation, purification, and identification of bacteria; experimental application of international rules of nomenclature, 


Plant Ecosystems (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, even years. Pr., BY 413. 

Plant ecosystems and the effects of current technology on these systems. Problems relating to pollution and maintaining 

à quality environment will be covered. 

m Morphogenesis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 5. Fall. Pr., BY 306 and either BY 306 and either BY 
or 415. 


Recent advances in differentiation and the development of form, with special reference to higher plants. Experimental 
studies of cell, tissue, and organ development, and patterns of organization will be emphasized. The laboratory 
procedures will be largely experimental including time for discussion and for students to participate in individual and 
Koup experiments. 


Cytology and Cytogenetics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., ZY 300. 


Cell structure and function with emphasis on cell reproduction and factors contributing to the evolution of organisms. 


Phytovirology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years. Pr., BY 309 or 310, BY 442. 

To acquaint students with viruses as plant pathogens and the diagnosis and control of diseases caused by them. 

Laboratory will involve methodology in the transmission, isolation, and characterization of viruses which infect plant. 

Clinical Plant Pathology (5). Lec. and Lab. 8. Summer, even years. Pr., BY 412 or 

equivalent or consent of instructor. 

identification, epidemiology, etiology, and control of the major diseases on various kinds of economic plants, to be 

selected on the basis of current needs of the students. 

Advanced Plant Pathology il (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, odd years. Pr., BY 309 or 

equivalent, 

Bi ical signifi of eti , epi logy, and host- si | i diwases. Classical and 

nl prier depot re erc ion na ii iic RE 

—— Weed Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Summer, odd years. Pr., BY 306, BY 406, or 
14, 


Application, mode of actian, physiological retationships, recent advances, and special weed problems. 


Industrial and Applied Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even years. Pr., 10 hours 
of microbiology and 5 hours of biochemistry. 
Quantitative and qualitative study of the actual and potential uses of microorganisms in industry and human affairs. 


Advanced Medical Microbiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., BY 302 and 442 or equivalent. 


Experimental and theoretical aspects of mechanisms of pathogenicity/virulence infectivity. pathologic manifestations, 
and biochemical activities of microorganisms of medical imponance 


Special Problems. Credit to be arranged. 


A_ Cytology; B. Ecology; C. Morphology; D. Mycology; E. Nematology; F. Pathology; G. Physiology; H. Taxonomy; |. 
Chemical Weed Control: |. Marine Botany; K. General Biology Teaching & Permissian of Instructor; L. Virology; M. 
Microbial Ecology; N. Experimental Microbiology; O Clinical Microbiology; P. Medical — * Q Serology; R. 
Microbial Ph iology; $. Microbial Taxonomy; T. Biological Statistics; and U, Statistical Genetics: V. Mycotoxicotogy, 
W. Microbiology eaching and permission of instructor, 
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Courses of Instruction 


Advanced Mycology I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring, even years. Pr., BY 405 and consent ol 
instructor. 


Classification of fungi and lichens. Detailed studies of selected families of Ascomycetes and Fungi impertect 
Interpretation of comparative morphological criteria and ontagenic patierns as a guide to phylogeny. Intensive floristic 
investigations of particular habitats. 


Advanced Mycology Il (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Spring, odd years. Pr., 405 and consent of 
instructor. 


Classification of fungi. A detailed survey of the Myxomycetes, Ph etes, and Basidiomycetes. Special emphase 
will be placed on ecological aspects of fungi in freshwater and forest tats. Fungal genetics will be studied. 


Department Forum (1). Fall, Winter and Spring. Required of all majors, open to all 
minors. 

Discussions concerning current topics in the various sciences and related Fields. 

Nuclear Science in ——— (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, even years. Pr., graduate 
standing with research experience. 


Role of nuclear science in agricultural research with training in the use of radioisotopes and familianzation with the 
possibilities, limitations, necessary safety precautions. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Building Science (BSC) 


Professor Brandt, Head 
Associate Professors Darden, Shuttleworth, and Timberlake 
Assistant Professors Fretwell, Lechner, Liska, Schuette, and Taylor 


Introduction to Building (3). Lab. 9. 

Survey of the building industry; building procedures; study of plans and. details; use of drawing tools; elementi of 

estimating. Lectures, readings, drawings. 

Drawing and Projections (3). Lab. 9. Pr., BSC 101. 

n of geometry to orthographic. isometric, cavalier, cabinet, and perspective projections. Exercises in working 
rawings 

Materials and Construction (5). Coreq., EH 103. 

^ survey of common materials and systems used in buildings. Lectures, readings, problems 


Mechanics of Structures (5). Pr., MH 161, PS 205. 


Principles of mechanics as applied to building construction; graphic statics: resolution of external forces; analysis @ 
trusses. Lectures, problems. 


Structures I (5). Pr., BSC 211. 
Shear and bending moments; sirength of materials. Lectures, problems 


Structures II (6). Pr., BSC 311 and MH 162. 


Statically determinate structures including beams, columns, trusses, struts, and tension members. Staticall indem 
nate structures. Problems worked in — steel and other structural materials. Lectures, research and problems. C 
in BSC 312 excludes credit for BSC 315 


Architectural Structures (5). Pr., BSC 311. 
Applied design of beams and columns in wood and steel. 
Construction Problems I (5). Pr., BSC 102 and junior standing. 


Detailed estimating; construction planning, practices, and equipment; manpower allocation, All of preceding 
pertaining to earthwork, concrete, steel, and masonry construction, Lectures, problems. 


Construction Problems II (5). Pr., BSC 312 or 315; 321. 


Formwork design, concrete mixes, use of standardized construction components, dimensional controls. Lecture 
problems. 


Construction Problems III (3). Pr., BSC 312 or 315. 
Construction equipment and building foundations. Lectures, problems. 
Construction Problems IV (3). Coreg., BSC 321. 
Dimensional Controls for buildings, building layout. Lectures, laboratories. 


Construction Safety (3). Coreq., BSC 321. 
Construction operations safety. Lectures, readings, and reports. 


361-362. History of Building I-II (3-3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


411. 


An analysis of the development and use of construction methods and materials showing the effects of this development 
or building form from ancient to contemporary times. Illustrated lectures, readings, reports 


Structures III (6). Pr., BSC 312 or 315. 


Study of reinforced concrete. Lectures, research and problems. 


— — — — — M — 


413. 


Courses of Instruction 203 


Structures IV (5). Pr., BSC 312 and 411, 
Applied principles of all material presented in BSC 211, 311, 312, and 411. Lectures, problems. 


414-415-416. Advanced Structures I-II-III (5-5-5). Pr., BSC 312 and 411. 


433. 


434. 


Theory and practical design of complex and long span structures, both in steel and reinforced concrete. Multiple story 
buildings. towers, arches, vaults, domes, thin shell systems, foundations. Lectures, research and problems. 
Construction Methods and Estimating | (5). Pr., BSC 321 or consent of instructor. 
The complete quantity survey and pricing; the builder's organization, office procedures and records; construction 
bonds, insurance, contracts, and financing. Preparation of bid from working drawings. Lectures, problems. 


Construction Methods and Estimating I. (5). Pr., BSC 321. 

Construction practices in relation to management control techniques for planning, scheduling, cost control and 
forcasting, manpower leveling and allocation. Critical path method, scheduling and applications of precedence 
diagrams, Lectures, problems. 


452-453. Building Equipment I-II (3-3). Pr., PS 206. 


454, 
460. 
480. 
490. 


101, 
213. 
310, 


313. 


321. 
331, 
332, 


33, 
352. 


353, 


Description and analysis of heating, air conditioning, water supply, plumbing, electrical wiring, mators, elevators, and 
illumination as related to buildings. Lectures, demonstrations, readings, problems. 


Building Equipment III (2). Lab. 6. Pr., BSC 453. 

A continuation of Building Equipment | and Il in selected laboratory problems. 

Special Problems (Credit 1-5). Pr., Department Head approval, junior standing. 
Development of an area of concentration through independent study under staff supervision. 

Terminal Project Research (2). Pr., senior standing. 

Selection and research of the terminal project to be executed in BSC 490. 

Terminal Project (7). Lecture 2, Lab. 15. Pr., final quarter prior to graduation. 


TE study or detailed Cost Analysis and Construction Program for a building (each as approved by the Faculty 
ommittee). Cost Analysis and Bid to include all documents required by the Contract and/or necessary to construct the 
project. Candidate will defend project orally before staff and guest specialists. 


Chemical Engineering (CHE) 


Professors Hsu and Taylor, Head 
Associate Professors Guin, Hirth, and Vives 
Assistant Professors Lee, Lui, and Tarrer 
Instructor Adkison 


Chemical Engineering Fundamentals (1). 

A workshop and orientation in chemical engineering practice, 

Digital Computers (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 

Workshop on digital computer programming in Ihe area of chemical engineering. 


Process Economics (3). Pr., junior standing. 


The economic factors SRM the design, aperations, and economic aspects of industrial chemical processing, 
including cost estimation and feasibility studies, 


Chemical Engineering Analysis (4). Pr., MH 265, 


— of mathematical principles and techniques to the analysts and solution of typic al chemical engineering 
problems. 


Analog Computation (3). Pr., MH 265, EE 262. 


The basic principles of analog computer theory and programming applications to chemical engineering. Includes time 
and amplitude scaling. 


Chemical Process Principles (4). Pr., CH 113, PS 220, Coreq., CHE 331. 
Application of mass balance and stoichiometry to chemical processes and plants. 


Engineering Thermodynamics (3). Pr., MH 264, PS 220. 
Application of thermodynamic laws and principles to engineering. 
Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics | (4). Pr., CHE 331. 


Combined material and energy balances. Applications of second law. Flow processes, energy Cycles. 


Stagewise Processes (4). Coreq., CHE 353. 

Theory and design methods of stagewise processes to include analytical, graphical and computer-oriented finite 
difference methods in such processes as extraction, leaching and distillation. 

Fluid Mechanics (4). Pr., CHE 331 or ME 301. 


Includes conservation equations, momentum transfer in laminar flow, turbulence, dimensional analysis, design 
calculations for conduits, packed beds, fluidized systems and filtration. 


Thermal Transfer (4). Pr., CHE 352. 


Includes heat conduction, heat transfer in laminar flow, turbulent heat transfer, analogy between heat and momentum 
transfer, boiling and condensing vapor, design calculations on heat transfer equipment and evaporation. 
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Courses of Instruction 


Process Dynamics and Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CHE 313 and senior standing. 


Dynamic analysis of chemical processes. Principles of closed loop feedback control theory, stability, root locus, and 
frequency response. Use of analog Computer for process simulation and mathematical modeling. 


Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics II (4). Pr., CHE 332 and junior standing. 
Thermodynamics of phase and chemical equilibrium. introduction to the statistical thermodynamics of perfect gases 


Chemical Reaction Engineering (4), Pr., CHE 421 and junior standing. 


Rates of reactions of various orders and complex reactions in respect to the design of chemical reactors. Considered ale 
are catalytic reaction mechanisms and transfer of mass and heat affecting reactor design and operations 


Nuclear Engineering (5). Pr., PS 305 or PS 320, MH 265 or COI and junior standing. 


Atomic. physics and nuclear reactions. Nuclear reactor principles, design, and engineering, including radiation 
shielding, instrumentation, and heal transfer. 


Chemical Engineering Design I (4). Coreq., CHE 422 and senior standing, 

Individual or group design projects relating to chemical engineering practice. 

Chemical Engineering Design II (6). Pr., CHE 442 and senior standing. 

ER. Topics in Chemical Engineering (Credit to be arranged with a maximum of 10 
urs). 


Directed reading covering items of Chemical engineering theory in depth coupled with individual laboratory work. May 
be taken more than once. 


Mass Transfer (4). Pr., CHE 353 and junior standing. 
Laminar and turbulent mass transfer, gas absorption, humidification and distillation. 


Introduction to Plastics (3). Pr., CH 304 or consent of instructor, junior standing. 


High polymers. Includes the chemistry, technology and uses of cellulosics, phenolics and amino plastics, polyolefins, 
vinyls, styrene, acrylics, polyesters, epoxies, polyamides, polyurethanes, silicones and rubbers. 


Industrial Waste Water Treatment (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., CHE 352, ME 340, or CE 308, 
and junior standing. 

Introduction to chemical treatment methods lor industrial waste water pollutants. Identification and analysis of mae 
industrial water pollutants. Design and cost considerations in chemical process Irealment equipment. 


Seminar (1). Senior standing. 

May be taken for credit twice, 

EN Processes in Materials (3). Pr., CH 408 or permission of instructor, and junior 
standing. 


Diffusion in the gas, liquid and solid phases and the fundamentals of chemical reaction kinetics pertinent to hr 
crystallization and transformation of materials 


Chemical Engineering Laboratory (6). Lec. 3, Lab. 9. Pr., CHE 451, junior standing. 


Laboratory work in chemical engineering processes. 


Air Quality Engineering (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., CHE 331 or ME 301, junior standing. 


Sources and chemical nature of gaseous pollutants. Principles of mass transfer as related to the removal of gas pollutants 
Design calculations and engineering of treatment facilities including adsorption and absorption, 


Biochemical Engineering (3). Pr., CH 418, BY 300 and junior standing. 


Kinetics and reactor design for fermentation processes. Principles of industrial sterilization. 


GRADUATE 
Chemical Engineering Analysis I (3). Pr., graduate standing. 


Mathematical analysis of chemical engineering problems to include the formulation of differential equations analytical 
and numerical techniques for problem solution, data correlation and analysis, and computer applications. 


Chemical Engineering Analysis II (3). Pr., CHE 600. 


^ continuatión of CHE 600. 


Transport Phenomena 1 (3). Coreq., CHE 600. 


Principles of momentum, heat and mass transport, laminar systems, equations of moliar. 


Transport Phenomena Il (3). Pr., CHE 610. 
A continuation of CHE 610 


Transport Phenomena III (3). Pr, CHE 611. 


A continuation of CHE 611 with special emphasis on turbulence 


Transport Phenomena IV (3). Pr., CHE 612, 


A continuation of CHE 612 


Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics | (3). Pr., graduate standing. 


Properties of real gases and liquids, chemicals and phase equilibrium 
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Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics II (3). Pr., CHE 620. 


Phase equilibrium of non-electrolytes. 


Engineering Statistical Thermodynamics 1 (3). Pr., CHE 620. 


Fundamentals of statistical mechanics, partition functions, chemical equilibrium. 


Engineering Statistical Thermodynamics II (3). Pr., CHE 622. 
Applications of molecular theory and models to the properties of real gases and liquids, 


Reaction Engineering I (3). Pr., CHE 610. 


Analysis and design of chemical reactors. 


Reaction Engineering II (3). Pr., CHE 625. 


A continuation of CHE 625. 


Process Dynamics and Control I (3). Coreg., CHE 600. 


Advanced linear control system analysis and an introduction to nonlinear systems. 


Process Dynamics and Control II (3). Pr., CHE 630. 


An introduction ta modern control theory with emphasis on chemical reactors and stagewise processes. 


Process Modeling and Simulation (3). Pr., CHE 600. 


Mathematical modeling of chemical process systems, process simulation with analog computers and digital simulation 
languages 


Optimization (3). Pr., CHE 632. 


Applications of linear and non-linear optimization techniques to chemical process and equipment design, introduction 
to optimal control. 


Distillation (3). Pr., graduate standing or COI. 


Design principles for multicomponent, extractive, azetropic, and other complex distillation processes. 


Absorption and Extraction (3). Pr., graduate standing or COI. 


Design principles for gas absorption and extraction processes. 


Heat Transfer (3). Pr., graduate standing or COI. 


Analysis and design principles for advanced heal transfer processes, special emphasis on two phase heat transfer in 
reaction systems, packed beds, and other process equipment. 


Polymer Engineering (3). Pr., graduate standing or COI. 


Structure of potymers, molecular forces and properties, polymer formation and modification, kinetics or polymeriza- 
tion, polymer technology and applications, 


Process Economics (3). Pr., graduate standing or COI. 


Venture analysis, project justification, cost estimation, and project engineering, 


Chemical-Physical Treatment of Waste Water (3). Pr., CHE 422, 451. 


Principles of chemical oxidization, adsorption, flocculation and coagulation, and ion exchange as applied to the 
treatment of waste water. 


Special Topics in Chemical Engineering (Credit TBA). Pr., COI, and departmental 
approval. 
May be taken more than one quarter, 


Seminar (1). Pr., graduate standing. 


May be taken up to three quarters for credit. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Chemistry (CH) 


Professors Colburn, Head, Baker, Kosolapoff, Land, Melius, 
Stevens, Ward, and Young 


Associate Professors Dinius, Greene, Johnson, Neely, Peterson, Shevlin, and Ziegler 


Assistant Professors Aull, Breen, Friedman, Hargis, Hill, Jordan, Kohl, 
Mountcastle, Perry, Wheatley and Worley 


Introductory Chemistry 1 (2). Lec. 4. Pr. or Coreq., MH 140, MH 160, or MH 161. 
To acquaint science students with the classifications of matter and the manner in which the chemist identifies matter and 
records the nature of its changes. tomic structure, chemical bonding, molecular aggregations and the laws 
summarizing the properties and nature of the physical states of matter are considered, 

Introductory Chemistry II (2). Lec. 3. Pr., CH 101, Coreq., CH 103L. 


A continuation of the topics described under CH 101. 
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Courses of Instruction 


Fundamentals of Chemistry | (4). Lec. 4. Pr., high school chemistry, Coreq., MH 160 or 
MH 161; CH 103L. 

Encompasses the subject matter Of CH 101 and 102 for the superior student with adequale background preparatai. 
Assignment of this course is based upon certain placement criteria and departmental approval is required 
General Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., CH 102 or CH 103. 


The basic laboratory techniques, to experimental measurements, and to the interpretation of data. 


Fundamentals of Chemistry II (4). Lec. 4. Pr., CH 103 or CH 102, Coreq., CH 104L. 


A continuation of CH 102 or CH 103. The methods of preparation and the reactions of individual as well as classesdf 
Chemical compounds are used to study and illustrate the mechanism and dynamics of Chemical change. 


General Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Pr., CH 103L, Coreq., CH 104. 


A continuation of CH 103L. 


Fundamentals of Chemistry fli (4). Lec. 4. Pr, CH 104, Coreq., CH 105L. 

Solution chemistry inclüding various ionic yantra, coordination compounds, acid-base phenomena and redox 
processes. Quantitative analytical problem-solving will be emphasized. 

General Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreq,, CH 105. 

^ cominuation of CH: 1031 and CH 104L 

General Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Coreq., MH 160, or MH 140, or MH 161. Credit in 
CH 101, 102 or 103 precludes credit for this course. 


For chemistry majors and oth in closely related areas. 


General Chemistry (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 111 or CH 103. Credit in CH 104 precludes | 


credit for this course. 

Continuation of CH 111. 

General Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 112. Credit in CH 105 and/or 1051 
precludes credit for this course. 

Continuation of CH 112 

Descriptive Chemical Science (5). Lec. 5. Pr., MH 140. 


To foster in the non-science student an appreciation for the chemical nature of the material universe and the 
contribution of chemistry to his cultural heritage. This course will not serve as a prerequisite for any other cheney 
course. 


Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 104. 

Fundamentals of organic chemistry. Designed for students ia Home Economics, and others. 

Analytical Chemistry (3). Lec. 3. Each quarter. Pr., CH 105 and CH 105L or CH 113. 
Theory and application of gravimetric, volumetric, and colorimetric chemical analysis. 

Analytical Chemistry Laboratory (2). Lab. 8. Each quarter. Pr. or Coreq., CH 204. 
Analytical techniques applied to the analysis of ores and minerals. 


Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 204. 


Fundamental concepts used in analytical chemistry and observed in the laboratory via gravimetnc analysis ard 
separation techniques. 


Organic Chemistry (4). Lec. 4, Pr., CH 104. 

This course together with CH 208 meets the needs of students in Laboratory Technology, Pre-Medicine, Pre Dente. 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine, Pre-Pharmacy, and in other biological sciences 

Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Pr. or Coreq., CH 207. 

Organic Chemistry (3). Lec. 3. Pr., CH 207 and CH 2071. 

Continuation of CH 207. 

Organic Chemistry Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Pr. or Coreq., CH 208. 


Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 208. 

A continuation of CH 208 with emphasis on the study of those organic compounds considered to be the most importa 
to the understanding of biochemistry; Le. potyfunctional compounds, carbohydrates, liquids, amino acids, protem. 
and heterocyclic compounds 

Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208. Credit in CH 418 precludes credit for this 
course. 

Especially designed for students in Pharmacy. 

Biochemistry (4). Pr., CH 301. Credit in CH 419 precludes credit for this course. 


Continuation of CH 301 


Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 113. 


Organic chemistry covering nomenclature, group reactions, important theories and concepts relating to aliphatic and 
aromatic compounds, designed primarily for chemistry majors. 


Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 303. 


Continuation and extension of CH 303, 
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Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 304. 


Continuation and extension of CH 303-304, including heterocyclic compounds and many classes of Compounds of 
interest in the held of biochemistry. 


Physical Chemistry (5). Pr., MH 140 or MH 160, CH 105 and PS 205, 

^ one-quarter course for pre-medicine students 

Chemistry for High School Science Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Summer. Pr., teaching 

experience. 

—— Analysis (Qualitative) (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 305 or equivalent and junior 
anding. 


Aiter performing identification lestis on known compounds, the student identifies pure organic unknowns, and separates 
and identihes the compounds of mixtures, Graduate students identify more unknowns than required of undergraduates 


Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., CH 104 or CH 112; MH 264; PS 221 or PS 206; 
and junior standing. 

A discussion of the more important theories and laws of physical chemistry 

Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 407 and junior standing. 

Continuation of CH 407 

Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 408 and junior standing. 


An extension of principles studied in CH 407-8 with special reference to modern theories of the structure of matter. 


Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry 1 (5). Lec, 5. Pr., CH 408 and junior standing. 
Atom. structures, valence bonding, and periodic properties of the elements, 

Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 410 and junior standing. 
Synthesis and purification of typical inorgamc compounds. 

Chemical Thermodynamics (5). Pr., CH 408 and junior standing. 

Bàsic laws governing changes in energy in gases, liquids, and solids. 


Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 409 and junior standing. 


Fundamental concepts used i instrumental analytical chemistry and as observed in the laboratory via spec- 
tróphotometric, electroanalytical, and chromatographic techniques. 


Polymer Technology ! (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 304 or CN 460 and junior standing. 


Important aspects of polymer science, Connection between chemical structure and important properties of modern 
plastics and synthetic structural materials, the common methods of fabrication of these into articles and the basic 
Chemistry behind their manufacture 


Polymer Technology H (3). Lec. 3. Pr., CH 415 or TE 424 and junior standing. 
Continuation of CH 415, Study of polymerization and condensation polymers. Modes of fabrication, special use 
selection requirements, and study of a number of commercially avail materials and their areas of use. 
Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 204, CH 204L, CH 208 and junior standing. 


Classification, structure and chemistry of the major chemical constituents of living matter. (Same course as ADS 418.) 


Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 418 or its equivalent and junior standing. 
Introduction to metabolism, (Same course as ADS 419.) 

Clinical Biochemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 419 or its equivalent and junior 
standing. 

Principles of clinical chemical analysis, 

Special Problem in Chemistry (5). Lab. 15. Pr., consent of instructor and senior standing. 
Not open to graduate students. 


An individual problem course Each student will work under the direction of a staff member on some problem of mutual 
interest 


GRADUATE 


Selected Topics in Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 401 or equivalent. 
Modern topics in general chemistry and a short review of organic chemistry. 


Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 

Selected groups of inorganic Compounds are considered from a modern physiochemical viewpoint; thus emphasizing 
their chemical and physical properties, their rates of Conversion One into another, their molecular structure, and valence 
relationships. 

Physical Methods in Inorganic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 610 or equivalent. 

The theory and applications of modern techniques for structural and bonding information in inorganic chemistry, 
NMRm, IR, Ramon, NOR, mass spectroscopy, electromc spectra, ESR, and techniques will be discussed. 
Organo-Metallic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 610 or equivalent, 

General organo-metallic chemistry with an emphasis on recent developments. 


The Chemistry of Coordination Compounds (5). Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 


Complex inorganic compounds with emphasis on early and moder developments, isomerism, chelation, and methods 
of determining formation constants. 


208 Courses of Instruction 


616. Advanced Topics in Inorganic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 610 or equivalent. 
A study of the most active research areas of modern inorganic chemistry. 
620. Advanced Organic Chemistry I (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 305 or equivalent. 
Organic reaction mechanisms, free radicals, carbonium ions, carbanions, carbenes, etc. 
621. Advanced Organic Chemistry H (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 620. 
Physical organic Chemistry with emphasis on the interpretation of organic reaction mechanisms. 
622. Advanced Organic Chemistry III (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 620. 
Current synthetic methods of organic chemistry. 
623. Heterocyclic Compounds (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 
Organic compounds containing heterocyclic ring systems. 
624. Element-Organic Compounds (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 
Organic chemistry of Groups I, IV and V elements, 
625. Organic Nitrogen Compounds (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 
Organic compounds containing nitrogen. 
627. Special Topics in Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 
A selection of modern topics in organic chemistry. 
628. Introduction to Theoretical Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 


Topics generally considered include molecular structure: chemical reactions and energy change: structure-reactivily 
relationships; dipole moments and carbonium, olefinic and free-radical stability; and organic chemical spectroscopy. 


630-631. Advanced Physical Chemistry (5-5). Pr., CH 409. CH 630 is pr. for CH 631. 


Topics generally considered include kinetic theory of matter, modern theories of the structure of matter, generalized 
ther namics, relation of molecular structure to spectroscopic and thermodynamic properties, and kinetics of 
chemical reactions 


632. Relation Between Structure and Properties of Chemical Substances (5). Pr., CH 631. 


Established relationships that exist between structures of organic and inorganic compounds and physical! properties 
which are relatively easy to determine. The principal aim is the demonstration of the fundamental relation of structure 
compounds and electronic configurations. 


633. Chemical Kinetics (5). Pr., CH 631. 


The mathematics and characterization of chemically reacting systems includes discussians of the collision theory, the 
transition state theary, unimolecular reactions in condensed phases, behavior of nanstatianary-slate systems, 
photochemistry. 


634. Heterogeneous Equilibria (5). Pr., CH 631. 
Chemical and physical equilibria in heterogeneous systems. 
636. Statistical Thermodynamics (5). Pr., CH 631. 
Statistical approach to thermodynamics and chemical equilibrium. 
637. Introduction to Quantum Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 631. 
Quantum theory as applied to chemical problems, 
638. Molecular Spectroscopy (5). Pr., CH 631. 
Theory and application of optical and magnetic resonance spectroscopy. 
640. Carbohydrates (5). Pr., CH 418 or equivalent. 
The chemistry of the mono- and polysaccharides. 
641. Proteins (5). Pr., CH 407 and CH 419 or equivalent. 


p and physical properties of amino acids and proteins, protein structure and the relation af protein structure 
unction. 


642. Lipids (5). Pr., CH 419 or equivalent. 
Chemistry of the lipids and their biological significance. 
643. Enzymes (5). Pr., CH 419 or equivalent, 
The principles of enzyme chemistry including the physical, chemical and catalytic properties of enzymes. 
644. Topics in Biochemistry (1-10). Pr., CH 419 or equivalent and approval of instructor. 
Advanced study in selected areas of metabolism and the techniques for characterization of macromolecules. 
645. Biochemical Research Techniques (5). Pr., CH 419 or equivalent, 
Modern biochemical laboratory techniques. 
646. Physical Biochemistry (5). Pr., CH 305 and CH 409 or equivalent. 
The structure route of biological compounds (saccharides, lipids, amino acids, proteins, nucleic acids, and 
enzymes) are studied The bioenergetics of the important metabolic pathways are also investigated. Emphasis will be 0^ 
structure of biological compounds and mechanisms of biological reactions. 
650. Analytical Chemistry (5), Pr., CH 413 or equivalent, 
Analytical principles, applications and methods, mathematical interpretations, and current developments. 
651. Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 413. 


Analytical application of chemical spectroscopy. 
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Ep and Current Topics of Analytical Chemistry (5). Winter quarter, odd years. Pr., 

651. 

Physio-chemical Separations (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring quarter, even years. Pr., CH 409. 

Radiochemical Analysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Summer quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 205. 

The application of radioactive tracers and related techniques to chemical analysis, 

Chemical instrumentation (5). Lec. 5. 

Chemical transducers and conversion of the transducer output tu some usable form. 

— (1). May be repeated for a maximum of 10 credit hours. Each quarter except 
mmer. 

Required course for all graduate students in chemistry. 

Directed Individual Study in Contemporary Chemistry. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 

completion of 30 hours of graduate courses in chemistry. May be repeated for credit. 


Civil Engineering (CE) 


Professors Rainer, Head, Hudson, and Krishnamurthy 
Associate Professors Gibson, Judkins, and Warman 


Assistant Professors Bell, Connolly, Jenkins, Kurt, Molz, Moore, Morgan, Ramey, and Vecellio 


201, 


202. 


107, 


301. 


35, 


329. 


Introduction to Civil Engineering (1). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The Civil Engineer and his relation to society; objectives of the Civil Engineenng cumculum; sub-disciplines in Civil 
Engineering; lechnical and professional engineering societies; publications; guest lectures 

Surveying (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 202 (or concurrently). 

Data collection and analysis emphasized. Analysis of errors; simple curves, vertical curves, spirals; topographic 
mappe and land surveying, 

introduction to Computer Methods in Civil Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 265 
(or concurrently). 

Introduction to electronic digital Computer programming; machine solution of civil engimeenng problems, library 
programs, 

Engineering Mechanics—Statics (4). Pr., PS 220 (or concurrently). Coreq., MH 264. 
Basic principles of statics. Free body concepts. Parallel, concurrent, and noncancurrent force systems, coplanar and 
noncoplanar, Friction. Centroids, and moments of inertia. Thrust, shear and moment al sections. 

Mechanics of Solids (3). Pr., CE 205 or ME 205, and MH 264. Coreq., MH 265. 


Principles of strength of materials: Equilitrium, compatibility, and properties of materials. Mechanics of deformable 
bodies. Stress and strain, strain gages and rosettes, principal stresses and strains. Stress-strain-temperature relations. 
Simple application to stress and deformation analysis of axial force, torsion and flexure problems. Fundamentals of 
continuum mechanics. 


Civil Engineering Analysis (5). Pr., CE 202, MH 265. 


Applications of mathematics to analysis of physical systems encountered in civil engineering, 


Theory of Structures I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 207 and MH 265. 


Objectives of structural design, structural form, inoduction to structural analysis. Stability and determmacy of 
structures. Analysis of statically determinale trusses, beams, frames, arches and cables. Shear, moment and thrust 
diagrams, Influence lines. Moving loads Deflections by double integration of moment area. Stress analyses. 
Introduction to column buckling, Laboratory assignments in strain measurements, determination of stress-strain 
relations, stress distribution analysis, and examination of behavior of structural components. 


Water Supply and Disposal Systems (4). Pr., CE 308. 


Theory and design of water collection and distribution facilities and waste water collection systems 


Hydraulics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CHE 352 or equivalent. 


Ideal fluid flow, real fluids, fluid resistance; fluid measurement and control; steady pipe flaw, steady open channel flow, 
unsteady flow. Emphasis on steady flow and open channel flow, * 


Engineering Geology (4). Pr., junior standing. 

Rock classification and engineering properties, Stratigraphic sequence, folds, faults, joints, and engineering sigmficance 
of these features. Formation and transport of soils. Geophysical exploration techniques 

Fundamentals of Transportation Engineering (5). Pr., EC 200, CE 201. 


An introduction to the planning, design and operations of transportations systems: streets and highways, railroads, 
airports, walerways and pipelines, and mass transportation facilities. 


Theory of Structures II (5). Pr., CE 304. 


Strain energy principles and their application to the determination of deflections of trusses, and rotations and 
displacements of beams and frames, under axial force, bending, shear and torsion. Reciprocal theorem. Analysis of 
' 'rminate structures by method of consistent deformation, moment distribution, and slope deflection. Matrix 
formulations of force and displacement methods of structural analysis. 


Advanced Surveying and Mapping (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 


enotogiamiwetric principles and mensuration are emphasized. Selected topics from map projections, electronic and 
special instruments; geodesy. 
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Structural Analysis (4). Pr., CE 380, senior standing. 


Working stress and ultimate strength theories, Principles of stress analysis and design of structural members in steel 
reinforced concrete, and other structural materials, Structural loads. Design criteria and procedures for axial force 
bending and shear Buckling of columns. 


Water and Waste Water Treatment (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 305, junior standing, 


Theory, design, construction, and operation of water treatment and waste water disposal facilities considered ona uni 
operations basis. Laboratory Includes fundamental tests relating to both water supply and waste water treatment 
Emphasis placed on theory and significance ot the tests. 


Introduction to Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 301, CE 315. 


Physical properties of soils; subsurface investigations; clay mineralogy; soil classification; concept of effective stre 
elementary seepage theory; flow nets; consolidation theory; lime-settlernent analyses; and soil compaction. 


Urban Engineering I (3). Pr., senior standing. 

Duties and responsibilities of city engineer and urban consultant; problems connected with promoting, financing 
designing, and constructing urban improvements, 

Environmental Engineering Design (5). Pr., CE 405. 

The theory and design techniques discussed in CE 305 and CE 405 will be —— to the design of environmental 
engineering sysiems. The economics of alternative designs will be considered. 

Environmental Health Engineering (5). Pr., senior standing, 

Application of engineering methodology to communicable disease contol, insect and rodent control, milk and food 
sanitation, institutional and housing hygiene, swimming pool sanitation, rural sanitation, industrial hygiene, refuse 
collection and disposal, radiological sanitation, and air pollution. 

Transportation Engineering (5). Pr., CE 320 and IE 410, or equivalent. 

Fundamental elements of traffic engineering including traffic and transportation studies, traffic Now theory, intersection 
design, and traffic surveillance and control systems. 

Flow in Open Channels (5). Pr., CE 308 or CHE 352, junior standing. 


Uniform flow, rapidly varied flow, gradually varied flow, subcritical transitions. surges, supercritical transitions, bends, 
precipitous slapes, energy dissipation, spillways, and oscillatory waves. 


Hydrology (5). Pr., junior standing, 

Precipitation, runoff, tlood routing. flood control, river regulation, and coastal engineering problems 
Structural Steel Design (5). Pr., CE 404. 

Design and analysts of steel members in tension, compression, shear and flexure, and for combined effects. Elastic and 
plastic theories. Design of trusses, frameworks, and connections. 


Construction Planning (5). Pr., CE 301 and junior standing. 


The construction. process as a system; organization of construction engineering functions; financial analysis; cot 
Concepts and elements in pricing: selection and evaluation of construction wie Eo CPM and PERT, 


Reinforced Concrete Design (5). Pr., CE 404, 
Concrete properties, Design synthesis and analysis of reinforced concrete beams, slabs, columns and footings. 


Soil and Foundation Engineering (3). Pr., CE 304, CE 406, junior standing. 

Slope stability; vertical and lateral soil pressures; bearing capacity: foundations; lateral bracing; dewatering. 

Prestressed Concrete (3). Pr., CE 404. 

Prestressing systems. Analysis and design of pre-tensioned and post-tensioned beams for flexure and diagonal tension 

Urban Engineering I! (3). Pr., senior standing. 

x cepe. problems of urban transportation, communications, water supply, sewerage, streets, schools, shopping 
ing, and recreation facilities. 

Sanitary Engineering Laboratory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Coreq., CE 405, junior standing. 


Studies in the physical, chemical, and biological aspects of environmental engineering: laboratory testing procedure 
and experiments relating to the treatment of waters and wasies; interpretation of routine plant control analyses and 


indices af pollution, 

Water Resources Engineering (5). Pr., CE 308, senior standing. 

Environmental significance; hydrologic factors; water laws; water uses; nature, sources and abatement of pollution 
quality control measures, planning, 

Computer Methods in Structural Engineering (3). Pr., CE 380. 

Principles of matrix formulations of structural problems; force and displacement methods, Algorithms for computer 
programs for analysis of trusses, beams and frames. Introduction to applications to continua. Use of computer programs 
practical applications. 

Similitude in Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing or consent of instructor. 

Principles of dimensional analysis and similitude, Aspects of engineering experimentation. Types and uses of models 
analogies. Simple applications to engineering problems. 

Air Pollution (3). Pr., senior standing and consent of instructor. 

Studies of the nature of polluting materials including gases, dusts, vapors and fumes and the relations of atmospher 
conditions to their dispersal. Air pollution sampling and the legal aspects of air pollution will be discussed. Approach 
to air pollution control will be introduced. 


Soil Stabilization (3). Pr., CE 406, or equivalent. 


Methods of stabilizing soft soil; consolidation, compaction with the use of lime, cement and other additives 
Construction operations, costs, and field control related to soil stabilization 
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Air Pollution Control (3). Pr., CE 424. 

Theory and n Of gravity, inertial, centrifugal and filtration devices for the control of particulate pollutants, Theory 
and ae of adsorption and absorption devices for the control of gaseous pollutants, Control of air pollution from 
automobiles. 

Radiological Health Engineering (3). Pr., senior standing. 

Sources and properties of radiation, ionizing effects, biological effects, dosimetry, detection and measurement, design 
of radiation shielding, decontamination, disposal of wastes, legal aspects of radiation control, public attitudes. 
Foundation Design and Construction (5). Pr., CE 417 (or concurrently). 

Review of reinforced concrete fundamentals; spread footings; combined footings: mat foundations; piles and pile 
driving; caissons; cofferdams; dewatering; retaining walls; bulkheads. 

Geometric Design (5). Pr., CE 320 and junior standing. 

An analysis of the elements affecting the location and design of rural highways, urban highways, and arterial streets 


including design controls and criteria, cross-section elements, intersection design, interchange design, and social and 
environmental considerations 


Airport Design (5). Pr., CE 320, junior standing and consent of instructor. 


An analysis of the elements affecting the design of commercial and general aviation airports including runway 
configuration, capacity analyses, and geometric design of runways, taxiways and terminal facilities. 


Special Problems. (credit 1-5). Pr., permission of instructor and department head 


approval. 

Individual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an advanced nature in civil 
engineering. 

Linear Optimization Methods (5). Pr., MH 264, junior standing. 

Simultaneous linear equations and inequalities, vector spaces, transformation of variables, algorithms of salution or 


optimization of a linear expression with linear constraints, introduction to error analysis, approximation by linear 
expressions, separable programming, introduction to game theory. 


Discrete Optimization Methods (5). Pr., CE 492. 


Optimization with discrete-valued variables or combination of discrete and continuous variables. Both deterministic 
and probabilistic situations to be handled by sequential optimization or networks in graph theory. Adaptations of 
discrete and continuous variable methods, such as finite differences or integer linear programming. 


GRADUATE 


Advanced Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 417, or equivalent, 

Study of stress-strain characteristics of soils, stress distribution in soll media, consolidation, shear strength, and bearing 
capacity, with application to analysis and design of spread footings, rafts, and deep foundations; case studies. 
Quantitative Methods for the Planning Process (5). 

Statistical and mathematical tools useful in modern planing analysis. Surveys of various techniques to facilitate 
decisions in the planning process. Emphasis on the role and evaluation of modern quantitative techniques rather than 
technical Competency, fis course is identical to URP 603). 

Seepage Through Porous Media (5). Pr., CE 602, or consent of instructor. 

Darcy's Law, soil permeability coefficients, unconfined and confined flow in porous media; methods of solutions, 
analog methods; numerical techniques, and graphical techniques; soil fillers, drainage, dewatering, well flaw. 
Soil Stability Problems (5). Pr., CE 604, or consent of instructor, 

Retaining structures including cofferdams, bulkheads, and retaining walls; stability of natural and cut slopes, 
embankments; earth dam design; methads of field measurements; case studies 

Soil Dynamics (5). Pr., CE 602, 633, or consent of instructor. 

Wave propagations in soils, lumped systems as applied to soil-structure systems, soil properties for dynamic loading 
Conditions; earthquakes, oscillations, and blast loading conditions; analysis and design. 

Pavement Design (5). Pr., CE 425, 602, or consent of instructor. 

Utilization of soils for subgrades, bases, and pavements; at go oe and thickness design for parking, highway, and 
airport pavements; stress distribution of wheel loads in layered media; construction procedures; field control tests; cost 
analysis of pavements. 

Model Analysis of Structures (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 423 or consent of instructor. 


Structural models. Direct and indirect model analysis of structures. Analogies. 


Transportation Planning (3). Pr., CE 603, or consent of instructor. 

The transporation planning process; trip generation, forecasting and assignment techniques; goal formulation and 
analysis of plans. (This course is identical to URP 611). 

Numerical Methods in Hydrology (3). Pr., CE 202, CE 301, CE 308, MH 362, or consent 
of instructor. 


Development of the basic matter and energy transport equations for the surface and subsurface hydrologic systems, 
—** and solution of numerical approximations by direct and iterative methods with applications to engineering 
pr ms. 


Unit Operations in Water and Waste Treatment (4). 
The theory of various unit operations is developed and the application of these operations to water and waste trealment 
fed. 


is considered 
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626. 


627. 


628. 
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631. 


632. 


634. 


635. 


637. 


638. 


661. 


662. 


663. 
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Unit Processes in Water and Waste Treatment (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 

Alkalinity, acidity, corrosion, chemical precipitation, ion exchange, adsorption, coagulation, disinfection and ga 
transfer are discussed, Laboratory exercises relating to each topic are pert 

Biological and Advanced Waste Treatment (5). 

Development and application of the theories of biological waste treatment 


Industrial Waste Treatment (5). 

Industrial waste problems, including the characteristics of individual industries, effects on streams, and method g 
treatment and disposal, 

Water Resource Systems I (5). Pr., CE 493. 

Applications of systems methodology to. the analysis of problems involving hyvdrolawy, surface and subsurface 
reservoirs, flood forecasting, flood routing and reservoir design and operation. 

Water Resource Systems II (5). 

Techn such as simulation, linear and —*5* amming and queueing theary applied to pipe networks, opes 
channels, transients in closed condults, a el A M picem water ra Eta! pum Aa 


Water Resources Systems III (5). Pr., CE 624, 625. 
Water quality forecasting and multipurpose river basin development. The current literature will be studied. 


Environmental Engineering Chemical Theory (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 
^ may ol the chemistry of natural systems including: equilibrium chemistry of dilute aqueous systems, butfer systems m 
natural water, thermodynamics, and surface Chemistry as related fo destabilization, stabilization, sorption and me 
exchange properties. 
Stream Sanitation (3). Pr., CE 621 or consent of instructor. 
Physical, chemical, and biological factors involved in the degradation and self-purification of polluted streams. Field 
surveys will be conducted. The oxygen balance of streams will be emphasized. 
Advanced Structural Analysis (5). 
Response of structures and components Yo complex loading combinations and support conditions. Shear center. 
unsymmetrical bending, curved beams. Beams on elastic foundations. Torsion of non-circular sections. Column fheon 
and buckling. Theories of Gilure. inelastic theory of stractares. Yield line theory of slabs. 

ecial Topics in Structural Analysis and Design (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 633 or consent 
of instructor, 
Analysis and design of plate and shell structures. Special problems ir advanced structural analysis and design. 


Experimental Techniques in Structural Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 

Basic theory, techniques and instrumentation lor structural testing, Mechanical and electrical strain gages. Britt 
lacquer, photogrid, and photoelastic methods. Instrumentation for structural testing. 

Advanced Theory of Structures (5). 

Moment distribution of frames with moltiple degrees of freedom; Minimum energy principle, conjugate structum 
elastic center, and column analagy methods Flexural members wilh varying moments of inertia. Arches and cables 
Special topics. 

Numerical Techniques in Structural Analysis (5). 

Numerical methods of analysis for structural members af variable section: stiffness factors; stability, vibrations, elas 
foundations, beam-columns. 

Advanced Matrix Analysis of Skeletal Structures (4). Pr., CE 422 or consent of instructor. 
Review of displacement and force methods of matrix analysis of structures. Advanced applications to determinate a 
indeterminate trusses, beams and frames. Yielding of supports, lack of fit and temperature effects. Special topes 
Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics (5). Pr., CE 637 or consent of instructor. 
Principles of finite element analysis. Variational principles, displacement formulations. Plane stress, plane strain an 
axisymmetric analyses. Extension to three-cimensional problems. Thermal stresses, Special applicatians. 
Construction Applications of Operations Research I (3). Pr., CE 492 or equivalent, and 
MH 460 or equivalent. 

The application of operaWons research methods ta comtruction engineering; linear programming, determinis 
inventory models; replacement, maintenance, and reliability models, Sensitivity analysis 

Construction Engineering Functions (3). 

Organization of construction engineering functions emphasizing underlying economic principles and phenomen 
associated with construction engineering projects Financial analysis, cost concepts and elements in pr i^ 
volume-cost-profil relationships, ision making models, and legal environment. 

Construction Application of Operations Research II (3). Pr., CE 660. ! 
The application of operations research methods to construction engineering: dynamic programming, prababilistk 
inventory models; waiting-lines; simulation 


Construction Engineering Methods (3). Pr., CE 660, 661. 


The application of engineering principles to the selection and evaluation of construction methods 


Construction Systems Planning and Control (3). Pr., CE 662, 663. 


The construction process defined as an engineering system, Applicable methods of describing, analyzing. controllinf 
and manipulating collections of interrelated construction operations treated as a system; techniques of desig 
onstruction subsystems and appropriate evaluation methods. 


691. 
699, 
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Construction Engineering Analysis (3). Pr., CE 662, 663. 


Quantilative analysis of material handling systems with emphasis on the measurement and forecasting of productivity in 
consiruction engineering 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Directed Reading in Civil Engineering. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than 
one quarter. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Computer Science and Engineering 


Computer Science and Engineering courses are offered by cooperating academic depart- 
ments; see listing in the School of Engineering, page 133. 


Consumer Affairs (CA) 


Professor Galbraith 
Associate Professors Douty, Stowe, Head 


Assistant Professors Barry, Clem, Hardin, Lindamood, Lorendo, Oh, Slaten, and Trentham 


105. 


113. 


115, 


116. 


T6L. 


205. 


216, 


225. 
226. 


233, 
303, 


305, 
310, 


Instructors Jones, Potter, and Wilson 


Fundamentals of Clothing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Pr., CA 115 concurrently or consent of 
instructor. 

Basic theories and principles of garment selection and structure, including them application in construction of apparel 
for personal use. 

Housing for Man (3). 


Housing, equipment and furnishings in terms of the Iotal environment with reference to physical, biological, economic, 
Cultural, and social conditions which affect the family. 


Clothing and Man (3). 

Cultural, aesthetic, functional, and technological factors as they interact tà determine the meaning and use of clothing 
and textiles for the individual and society. 

Art for Living 1 (3). Lec. 3. 

A working knowledge of basic concepts in the organization and evaluation of design with emphasis placed upon the 
contribution of design and color as enrichment of individual and family environment, 

Art for Living Laboratory (2). Lab. 4. Pr., CA 116 (or concurrently). 

Provides the opportunity for individuals to explore color and design concepts through the manipulation of materials, 
tools, and processes and to obtain design evaluation experience 

Clothing Consumption and Selection (3). Pr., CA 116 or equivalent. 


A survey of the clothing market, consumption problems of consumers and selection of clothing at all stages of the 
age-grade life cycle. 


Garment Structures—Theory and Application (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 5. Pr., CA 105, 


Problems involved in shaping fabric to the human form; processes and sequences in determining garment function and 
quality. 


Art for Living lI (3-5). (3) Lec. 2, Lab. 2. (5) Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., CA 116, 116L of equivalent. 
A continuation of the individual's artistic environment with emphasis on the application of principles of design and 
color to specific problems of everyday life 


Textiles (5). Pr., CH 203 (or concurrently). 
Fibers, yarns, fabrics and finishes in their relationship to apparel and household fabrics 


Fashion Sketching (3). Lab. 6. Pr., CA 116, 116L or equivalent. 


Provides for the fashian merchandising or clothing design major simple methods of communicating apparel designs 
through quick sketches to portray fashion in silhouettes, texture and color 


Home Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 


Home equipment, with emphasis on selection, use and care 


The House (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Planned to give the student an appreciation of basic plans, both period and modern, from the standpoint of utility, beauty 
and economy. 

Tailoring (3). Lab. 9. Pr., CA 105 or equivalent, junior standing. 


Principles of fabric selection and tailoring applied «n planning and construction of a suit or coat. 


Mass Communication in Family and Consumer Services (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, Pr., SC 202. 


Responsibilities and techniques of presenting professional information and materials to the public through radio, 
television and live performances. 
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433. 
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Home Furnishings (5). Pr., CA 116 or AT 112 or AT 121 or Equivalent. 


Home furnishings both from an aesthetic and practical standpoint. This includes the recognition of period furniture and 
its adaptability to the home of today. 


Fashion Analysis (5). Pr., CA 205. 
Study and analysis of the dynamic nature of fashion and the interacting forces which shape fashwon trends in apparel, 


Fashion Merchandising (5). Pr., MT 331, 433. 

Application of principles and practices of merchandising to the retailing of consumer goods and services. 

Lighting Design (5). Lec. 3. Lab. 4. 

—— of lighting design applied to the solutian of functional and aesthetic lighting problems in various areas of the 
me 


Retail Training (8). Pr., CA 325. 

Three months practical experience with pay in large department store. Students are given formal instruction and 
supervision. Scheduled only by pre-arrangement. 

Interior Home Problems (5). 

Harmonious combinations of present day furnishings. materials. and finishes 


Creative Crafts (1-2-3). Lab. 9. 


Design and execution of creative crafts, viz. metal work, leatherwork, ceramics, weaving, fabric decoration 


Consumer Textiles (3). Lec. 3. 


Textile fabrics, finishes, and trade practices with special emphasis on consumer problems. Credit will not be allowed tor 
both CA 225 and CA 355. 


Creative Ceramics (1-3). Lab. 9. 


Working with various clays, building processes, ceramic glazes, and ceramic design 


Creative Weaving (3). 


Weaving design and experience in selecting yarns, setting up à loom and weaving one's own fabric. 


Clothing Design (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., CA 105, 116, 116L, 226, or equivalent or consent 
of instructor. 


Color, line, form, and texture as à basis for designing apparel, with construction, technological developments, 
production problems. and fashion movements which influence design decisions. 


Costume Draping (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., junior standing and 8 quarter hours of clothing 
construction. 

Creative experience in development and execution of apparel designs through draping varied fabrics on individuatized 
body structures. Exploration and application of theories, philosophies and practices of contemporary designers 
Social Problems of Housing (5). Pr., CA 113 or equivalent, or consent of instructor, 
junior standing. 

Current housing policies explored as both causes of and solutions to certain social problems. Zoning and exclusions 
practices, public housing. Cash subsidies for housing examined. 

History of Textiles (5), Lec. 5. Pr., CA 116 or AT 112 or AT 121 and junior standing. 
The development of the textile industry and of fabric design from the earliest times to the present day 


rel Quality Analysis (5). Pr., junior standing, basic courses in garment construction 
—2368 merchandising. 

Analysis of quality variations of soft goods and study of factors affecting quality of materials, manulacturing processes 
markets and resources. 

Planned Change in the Fashion Industry (5). Pr., CA 325 or consent of the instructor (for 
non CA students), junior standing. 

The process involved in initiating and implementing change in the fashion industry 


History of Costume (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CA 116 or AT 112 of AT 121 and junior standing. 
Outstanding historic modes in dress for men and women from early times to the present day. 
Man-Environment Relations (2). Pr., Home Economics core courses or consent of 
instructor, 

The unifying principles and ideals, which are concerned with man's immediate physical environment (housing 
clothing, food) and with his nature as a social being. Analysis and synthesis of principles explored in Home Economic 
core courses CA 113, 115, 116, NF 112, FCD 157, and FCD 323. 


Food Equipment (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., junior standing, PS 204, or PS 205, CA 233. 
Principles underlying the operation and use of food equipment. 


Textile Testing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing, CA 225 or equivalent. 
Standard testing procedures and equipment used in determining the physical and chemical characteristics ot fiber 
yarns, and fabrics, and of the statistical methods employed in diia evaluation. 

The Consumer and the Market (3). Pr., junior standing, MT 331 FCD 323. 


Primarily directed toward the needs of students who are preparing for careers in business, Industry, and other fuels 
intimately concemed with the consumer and the production and marketing of consumer goods. Examination of th 
issues and problems in the marketplace from the view-point of both the consumer and the business communtly. 


455. 


465. 


473. 


475, 


476. 


483. 


487. 


490, 


493. 


601. 


632. 


633. 
638. 


652, 
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Flat Pattern Designing (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. 8 quarter hrs. clo. constr. 
Panem blocking in personal and commercial patern production. Foundation sloper developed for pattern drafting. 
Consideration given to figure variations and their effect on styling and production. 

Comparative Methods of Apparel Production (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., 8 quarter hours of 
clothing construction and junior standing. 


End-use qualities of apparel in relation to options in methods of production and organizational procedures. Implications 
for consumer decisions and industrial quality control and pricing. 


Ceramics—Advanced Construction and Glazing (2-3). Lab. 9. Pr., CA 375. 

Advanced construction and glaze techniques emphasizing an individual approach, study of various glazes and glaze 
properties, mixing and firing of glazes formed from basic chemicals. independent study under tutorial guidance. 
Ceramics—Wheel Throwing (2-3). Lab. 9. Pr., CA 375. 

Advanced ceramic techniques emphasizing proficiency in wheel throwing, construction, and glazing, Independent 
study under tutorial guidance. 

Contemporary Home Furnishings (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., CA 313 or 343 or its equivalent. 
Factors contributing to developments in the current home furnishings industry in design, manufacturing cost, and 
terminology. A project report is required. 

Creative Textile (5). Lab. 9, outside work to be arranged 6. Pr., CA 116, 116L, or 
AT 121, junior sta S 


An introduction to various techniques used in the creative decoration of fabric, with experience in the execution of these 
techniques for both fashion and interior textiles. 


Textile Printing (3). Pr., CA 475, junior standing. 


Various screen printing techniques, such as cut film, block out, paper stencil, photographic, etc., applicable to 
commercial production. 


Soiling and Detergency of Textiles (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing, PS 204 or 205, 
CA 225 or equivalent. i 


Physical and chemical principles involved in textile soil deposition and removal. Effect of soil removal methods on 
funcional properties of textile materials. 


Rug Weaving (5). Lab. 15. Pr., CA 385, junior standing. 


Various rug weaving techniques, history, development, use in hand weaving and application ta commercial 
production, 


Advanced Pattern Weaving (5). Lab. 15. Pr., CA 385, junior standing. 
Advanced pattern weaves used in hand weaving and applicable to commercial production. 


Experimental Weaving (5). Pr., CA 486, 487, junior standing. 


Experimental work with yarns, fibers, and related materials, while initiating and solving individual creative problems 
using advanced weaving techniques. Allows for student interaction and further preparation of portfolio work 


Independent or Field Study (1-8). 


An individual problems course involving directed readings andior laboratory or field experiences under the direction of 
E —* pami ss on some problem of mutual interest. Field experiences may include work with families, business or 
industry 


The House Utility Core (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Pr., junior standing, CA 233, 333. 


Home wiring, heating and cooling, the use of water In the home, the physical arrangement, and space allocated to thei 
use. To include kitchen, laundry, and bathroom planning 


GRADUATE 
Seminar (1-5). A. Clothing; B. Textiles; C. Design; D. Housing; E. General 


May be taken more than one quarter in residence for a maximum of 10 credits 


Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). Pr., BY 401 or EC 274 or EC 474. 


Research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home Economics. Required of all graduate 
students in Home Economics. 


Special Problems a) Clothing, b) Textiles, c) Equipment, d) Housing (2-5). Pr., consent of 
instructor. May be taken in more than one area for a total of 10 hours. 

Research Techniques in Equipment and Housing (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CA 423, BY 401 
(statistics) or equivalent. 

A lecture and laboratory course in which problem solving techniques and methods are developed. 

Family Housing (5). Lec. 5. Pr., EC 200, CA 303. 

The history and development of American housing; economical, legal and social aspects; present trends. 
Advanced Housing (3). Lecture Lab. 8-12 for 12 days. 

A two-week course offered in the summer quarter. A leader of some renown in the field of housing will be secured to 
lecture and direct labora work in space, form, livability, and other physical aspects of housing. Approved for 
graduate credit for Master of Science programs. 

Clothing and Textiles Literature (5). 


A critical examination of the current literature in the fields of clothing and textiles. 
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653. Economics of Clothing Consumption (5). Pr., EC 200, CA 205 or equivalent, 


^ critical examination of the literature on Clothing and Textiles economics, modern trends in manyfacture and 
distribution and labor laws and their influence on clothing. 


655. Problems in Home Decoration (5). 


The undergraduate course, CA 313, is used as a basis for advanced work along the same lines. Problems m valuing 
choice of materials and arrangements of exteriors as well as Inferiors of the home are made the topic of minor research. 


658. Chemical and Physical Analysis of Textiles (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., CH 207. 
The theory and application of chemical and physical analytical methods to textiles. 
659. Structure-Property Relationships of Textile Materials (5). Pr., CH 203. 


Fiber and fabric properties; their dependence upon the chemical structure and molecular arrangement within the fiber, 
yarn and fabric construction, and fabric finishing. 


667. Clothing and Behavior (5). Pr., basic courses in Sociology, Psychology, and consent of 
the instructor. 


Clothing as a factor in the physical, social and psychological environment of man, his response to and use of clothing as 
an aspect of individual behavior and culture. 


669. Personality Projection Through Clothing (3). Pr., CA 667; FCD 670 or PG 433. 


Psychological processes and theories of personality in relation to clothing-oriented behavior, as supported by research 


—— is placed upon the interrelationships among the self, the body, and clothing at each development stage of the 
ife cycle. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Required of all students under the Thesis Optian in any field. 


Counselor Education (CED) 


Professors Meadows, Head, Grant 
Associate Professors Allen, Donnan, Foy, and Warner 
Assistant Professors McEwen and Valine 
Adjunct Barnes 
Instructor Higgins 


Prerequisites and corequisites in the Department of Counselor Education are experience in 
appropriate fields and employment or professional objectives leading to employment in public 
school counseling, psychoeducational diagnosis (school psychometry) rehabilitation commun- 
ity counseling, counselor education and college student personnel work. CED 621, CED 622, or 
equivalent, is a prerequisite or corequisite to advanced study. 


FOR ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATES AND GRADUATES 


421. Introduction to Guidance and Counseling (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Emphasizes understanding guidance relationships in the classroom. Not open to graduate students majoring 1 
guidance and counseling. 


PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


621. Principles of Guidance and Student Personnel Work (5). 


Enables students to develop à conceptual framework for viewing the inter-relationship of guidance and counseling P 
lerms of (1) personal and social factors and (2) their place in a comprehensive program of student personnel 


622. Introduction to Rehabilitation Counseling (5). 


Counseli p in the rehabilitation sening. Focusing also an the historical development, duties, legal background. 
ethics and the setting. 


623. Medical and Adjustment Aspects of Disability I (5). Pr., Permission of Instructor. 


Orientation to medical and adjustment aspects of the disabled individual. Understanding and using medical and 
paramedical personnel effectively in the rehabilitation process. 


624. Medical and Adjustment Aspects of Disability II (5). Pr., CED 623. 
A continuation of CED 621. Focuses on rehabilitation with the chronically disabled. 


625. Vocational Appraisal (5). Pr., PG 415 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 
Appraisal of interest, aptitude, and personality tests used in the process of counseling with individuals confronted with 
vocational decisions. Laboratory practice in test administration, scoring, interpretation, and reporting. 

626. Case Management in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr., CED 622 or permission oí 
instructor, 


A critical analysis of representative rehabilitation cases, and case records. Attention is focused on process, diagnos 
and provision of services 


627. 


631. 


632, 


633. 


635, 


637. 


638, 


647. 


651, 
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Problems in Guidance (5). Pr., permission of the instructor. 

Develops competency in the application of counseling theory and research findings, with special emphasis on 
educational problems. 

Counseling Theory and Practice I (5). Pr. or coreq., CED 621 or CED 622. 

Presents allernative theoretical strategies of counseling; integrates the concepts of individual analysis and the collection 
and dissemination of educational and occupational information with those of counseling; prepares the student for 
further study of the theoretical and practical aspecis ol Counseling. 

Counseling Theory and Practice II (5). Pr., CED 628. 

A continuation of CED 628. 


Group Dynamics in Counseling (5). Pr., CED 621. 

Studies in contemporary theones and analysis of concepts, models and pertinent research in group dynamics as it 
pertains ta counseling, 

Group Procedures in Counseling (5). Pr., CED 621, CED 628. 

The history, philosophy, and principles of group counseling and guidance, Includes pertinent research, and the 
dynamics of group interaction in counseling settings. 

Organization and Administration of Guidance Programs (5). Pr. or coreq., CED 621. 


For administrative and guidance personnel. Topics discussed include principles of administrative practice, role of staff 
in regard to the guidance program, Organizational pattems for guidance programs, possible ways of initiating a guidance 
program. and means of evaluation. 


Analysis of the Individual (5). Pr. or coreq.; CED 621; Pr., PG 415. 


Assists teachers and other guidance personnel in acquiring knowledge, understanding and skill necessary to obtain 
records and appraise information about the pupil as an individual and as à member of a group 


Counseling in the Elementary School (5). Pr., CED 621. 


Counseling and related activities are considered in the scope of pupil personnel activities as a developmental process in 
the elementary school. 


Agency Resources and Placement Services in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr., CED 
622 or permission of instructor. 


Development and utilization of agency resources of value to the rehabilitation counselor. Emphasis 1s given to 
placement services and opportunities in working with the disabled. 


Theories of Vocational Development (5). Pr., CED 621 or permission of instructor. 


Designed to analyze theories of vocational development with special emphasis on the integration and practical 
application of the theories in counseling. Students are encouraged to examine their own career eT e in relation 
to existing theory in order thal Ihey may understand the integral role of career counseling within a total system of career 
education. 


—— Services in Guidance and Counseling (5). Pr., or coreq., CED 621 or CED 


Designed to assist counselor develop an understanding of the educational! and occupational information service and its 
relationship to counseling. Emphasis is placed on collection, evaluation and dissemination of all forms of career 
information. Students have an opportunity to experience the process of career decision making through the use of 
simulated experiences. 


Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., One quarter of graduate study and consent of department 
head. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 3 hours. 


A special problem in administration, supervision, guidance, or higher education using research techniques. (Credit in 
ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit for this course.) 


eee Procedures in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr., AED 670 and permission of 
instructor. 


Procedures and practices specific to the supervision of rehabilitation counselor and counselor-related services in 
rehabilitation agencies. 


Planning and Program Development in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Permission of 
instructor, 


Trends in program development, planning, and evaluation of research and theoretical writings in the área. A 
comprehensive study of research and demonstration projects in rehabilitation counseling. 


Seminar in Area of Specialization (1-5). Pr., Permission of instructor. (May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 10 hours.) 


Mee for advanced graduate students and professors to pursue cooperatively selected concepts and theoretical 
ormulations. 


Internship in Area of Specialization (1-15). Pr., Permission of the instructor; may be 
repeated for credit not to exceed 15 hours. 


Provides advanced graduate students with full-time, supervised, on-the-job experiences in à school, college, or other 
Opriate setting. These experiences will be accompanied by regularly scheduled, on-campus discussion periods, 
igned to provide positive evaluation and analysis of the field experience. 
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Counseling Programs in Higher Education (5). Pr., CED 621. 


E sizes the integration al counseling tunctions within the total student persannel program in higher educ ation, 

and ethical aspects of counseling and student personnel work, and communication problems between groups wilhin 
institution and community. 

College Student Development; Implications For Counseling and Student Personnel 
Work (5). Pr., IED 663. 


Emphasize the developmental characteristics of college students, student culture and environment, student movements, 
research concerning the diversity of college student population and implications for counseling and student personnel 
programs. 

Research and Evaluation in Counseling (5). Pr., FED 661 and permission of the 

instructor. 

Measurement, appraisal, and evaluation of a broad range of objectives in counseling and guidance. Emphasis on 

Criteria, techniques and research procedures necessary to evaluate counselor programs. 

Practicum in Area of Specialization. Credit to be arranged. Pr., Permission of major 
—— No more than 10 hours of practicum credit may be earned at the Master's 
vel. 

The practicum provides advanced graduate students with supervised experiences with emphasis an the application of 

concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Field Project. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Research and Dissertation, Credit to be arranged, 


Economics (EC) 


Professors Chastain, Ritland, Kern, Kincey, Klontz, and Steele 
Associate Professors Stanaland, Head, Boston, Hebert, Street, and Whitten 
Assistant Professors Bellante, Dunlevy, House, Jackson, Lacy 
Long, Saba, Wright, and Yeager 
Instructor Sherling 


Economics I (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Economic principles with emphasis upon the macro-economic aspects of the national economy 

Economics II (5). Pr., EC 200. 

A continuation of economic principles with emphasis upon micro-economie aspects of the economy 
Socio-Economic Foundations of Contemporary America (3). General elective. 

CHO VC and economic developments which lead to and help toward an understanding of present day Amencan 
society. 

Business and Economic Statistics I (5). Pr., MH 151 or Eqvivalent and EC 200 or AEC 202. 


Frequency distribution and time series analysis; index numbers; probability; binomial and normal distributions: 
introduction to statistical inference. 


Labor Economics (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 


A theoretical and institutional examination of the labor market, including wage theories, unionism. the economics óf 
collective bargaining, and problems of insecurity 


Money and Banking (5). Pr., EC 200 or AEC 202, junior standing. 


Money, credit and banking including consideration of monetary systems, foreign exchange and commercial banking 
with relation to the Federal Reserve System, 


Nonparametric Statistics (3). Pr., EC 274. 

The analysis of business and economic data by distribution-fee statistical methods. 
American Industries (5). Pr., EC 200, and junior standing. 

Selected industries, emphasizing economic factors affecting growth, organization and operation. 


Labor Legislation (5). Pr., EC 350 and EC 445 and junior standing. 


—— of background, content, and significance of industrial relations. wage and hour, and selected social securffY 
aws, 


Industrial Relations (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 


Analysis of legislation, collective bargaining, union-management cooperation, and economic conditions bearing upan 
employer-employee relations. (Credit for MN 444 precludes credit for this course.) 


Business Cycle (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 


The causation of economic cycles, their measurement and proposed means of control 


Intermediate Microeconomics (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 
The theory of pricing under varying market conditions and distribution of Income among the factors of production 
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Comparative Economic Systems (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 


An analysis of the rival economic doctrines of Captalism, Socialism, and Communism 


Economics of Growth and Development (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 


Concepts, principles and problems of economic growth and development with consideration of appropriate policies for 
both underdeveloped and advanced economies. 


History of Economic Thought (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 


The development of economic ideas, principles, and systems of analysis fram early times to the present. 


Social Control of Industry (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 


The economic effects of the control of industry by governmental agencies. Emphasis on the welfare aspects of 
government regulations. 


Intermediate Macroeconomics (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 

The measurement of national output, with income and employment theory, general equilibrium theory, and theories of 
interest, investment, and Consumption. 

Economic History of Europe (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 


Economic contributions of the medieval period; mercantilism; laissez-faire; developments in agriculture, industry, 
transportation, trade, and banking. 


Economic History of the United States (5), Pr., junior standing. 


Development of the economic institutions, growth of industries, regional specialization, and relation of government to 
business enterprise from the colonial period to the present, 


Regional Economic Development (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 

Analytical discussion of the principles associated with the regional development of a national economy. Emphasis is on 
the problems of lagging regions and on the experience of the United States, 

Introduction to Econometrics (5). Pr., MH 161 or equivalent, AEC 202 or EC 202 or 
equivalent, and EC 274 or equivalent, and junior standing. 


Formulation of elementary economic models using economic theory and mathematics with certain basic assumptions 
OF axioms. Mathematical tools used in economic analysis. 


Monetary Theory and Policy (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 360. 

intermediate monetary theory and policy. Attention given to empirical studies. Substantial readings from original 
sources required, 

Economics of Multi-Level Government (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 


Deals with the needs and resources of state and local (including special district) governments. Analyzes the relationships 
between the various levels of taxation, bond issues and spending of a federal government. 


Public Finance (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 


Problems faced by governmental units in raising and spending funds efficiently. Relates fiscal policy to monetary policy 
as government secks 16 promote stability and growth. 


Business History of the United States (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The origins and developmental patterns of American business with an emphasis on the role of the business community 
in the economic and political evolution of the United States, 


International Economics (5). Pr., EC 451 and junior standing, or permission of instructor. 
An examination of the pure theory and monetary aspects of international trade. 
Business and Economic Statistics II (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 274 or equivalent. 


Probability distributions including the Poisson and “t” distribution: advanced time series analysis; chi square; multiple 
and partial correlation; statistical decision theory. 


Quantitative Methods of Economics and Business (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 274. 
Quantitative methods and their application in production and distribution prablems of business. 
Mathematical Economics (5). MH 161, EC 451, and EC 456. 


An introduction to mathematical methods in economics. Fundamental propositions of micro and macroeconomic 
theory are derived mathematically, 


GRADUATE 


National Income and Capital Accumulation (5). Pr., EC 456 and graduate standing or 
consent of the instructor. 

Advanced general equilibrium theory with emphasis on the theories of interest, investment, and consumptian 
Value and Distribution (5). Pr., EC 451 and graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
Positive content and limitations of modern theories of value, wages, rents, and profils. 

Regional and Urban Economics (3). Graduate standing and consent of instructor. 


The economic forces involved in planning a mic urban region; the principles of and applications for regional 
eras models; the role of quantitative models of urban development in metropolitan policy-making (Cross listed as 
607.) 


Business Research (5). Pr., EC 202 and graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
Methods of collecting, analyzing. and interpreting business and economic data. 
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611. Economic Development (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 


Conceptual and empirical analysis of economic development with emphasis on the lesser developed areas an 
Countries, Analysis of financial and technical aid to other countries and case studies of development problems will be 
incorporated. 


622. Tony of Wages and Labor Mobility (5). Pr., EC 350 and EC 451 or permission ol 
nstructor. 
—— study of various theories of wage determination and of theories and empirical studies of labor supply and 
mobility. 

650. Economic Seminar (1-10). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
Intensive study and analysis of economic problems, 

654. Advanced History of Economic Thought (5). Pr., EC 454 or consent of instructor. 


The development of economic thought with emphasis upon classical and neo-classical authors and their critics, The 
contributions of each writer are examined in the economic context from which they emerged and their influence ó 
economic thought and national policy considered 


658. Seminar in the Economic History of the United States (5). Pr., EC 458 and graduale 
standing or consent of instructor. 
Recent developments in the field of knowledge constituling the economic history of the United States 

660. Econometrics (5). Pr., EC 451, EC 474, EC 446 or EC 465, AEC 460. 


Application of mathematics and statistical methods to the problems of economic analysis, Econometric models of the 
economy as a whole and of individual sectors will be considered. 


662. Seminar in Money and Banking (5). Pr., EC 360 and consent of instructor. 


Goals, procedures, and achievements in attaining monetary objectives at home and abroad. Special emphasis is givente 
published research results. 


665. Seminar in Public Finance (5). Pr., EC 360, EC 465, and graduate standing or consent ol 
instructor. 
Theory and principles of public finance at an advanced level with special emphasis on fiscal policy i 
671. International Economics and Finance (5). Pr., EC 471. 


Advanced foreign trade theory and balance of payments analysis, exchange rates, capital movements, financial 
institutions. Current problems in international finance. 


674. Business and Economic Statistics III (5). Pr., EC 474, or equivalent. 


Design of experiments, analysis of variance and covariance; filting of Gompertz and other growth curves; selected 
nonparametric statistical methods. 


675. Managerial Statistics (5). Pr., EC 474 or EC 475. 
Application of classical and Bayesian statistical decision theory in the solution of management problems 
690. Special Problems (1-5). 


Variable content in the economics area. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Educational Media (EM) 


Associate Professors Miller, Acting Head, and Robinson 
Assistant Professors Beilke, and Wright 
Instructors Anthony, Hines, and Nist 


The program in Educational Media leads towards certificate endorsement as school 
librarian, and certification as media specialist. Basic courses may be elected by majors in other 
areas. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


400. Learning Resources (4). Pr., junior standing. 


Identifying and utilizing criteria for the selection of media; attention to umque contributrons of particular media: 
production of learning materials. 


410. Media for Children (4). Pr., junior standing. 


Examination and evaluation of printed and other pes of materials in view of ther relevance to the needs and interests of 
—* age and grade levels of elementary school children. Study of selection aids, principles, and criteria for selectint 
materials, 


415. Media for Young Adults (4). Pr., junior standing. 
Study and evaluation of books and other media in relation to the interests, needs, and abilities of young adults 
430. Reference Materials and Services (4). 


Study and evaluation of basic reference sources for learning resource centers, Introduction to research methods needed 
in locating information te support the curriculum of the school 
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Basic organization of books, non- book materials, and services for effective use in media centers. Administering the 
budget, selection and purchase of materials, preparation of materials for use, circulation of materials, inventory, care 
and repair of materials, and instruction in the use of media are considered. 


450. Classification and Cataloging of Media (4). Pr., junior standing, EM 400, 410, or 415, 
430, and 440. 
Principles and procedures of classifying and cataloging books and other printed materials, filmstrips, recordings, and 
community resources. The vertical file, the Dewey decimal system of classification, Wilson and Library of Congress 
printed cards, and subject headings are studied, 

40. Cybernetic Principles of Learning Systems (4). Pr., junior standing. 
The organization of mediated Instruction into learning systems designs utilizing feedback control and modification 
Includes implications for instructional strategies formed to function in the continuous progress school with special 
emphasis an the media center. 

445, Practicum in Media Services (1-10) (May be repeated for credit not to exceed 10 hours). 
Pr., junior standing, EM 450. 


Provides students with supervised experience in various work settings with emphasis on the application of concepts, 
principles, aod skills acquired in previous course work. 


M0, Organization and Administration of Media Centers (4). Pr., junior standing, EM 400. 


GRADUATE 
600. —— in Education (4). Pr., EM 400 or its equivalent, or consent of department 


Theory, problems, procedures, and standards in the utilization of technology. 


605. Modes of Mediated Instruction (4). Pr., EM 600. 


Development and integration of media into learning prescriptions. Emphasis is on the assigning of media in a total 
systems approach to curriculum building. 


620. Principles of Media Services (4). Pr., EM 600. 


Place and function of media services in the American educational system. Historical development of learning resources 
centers; media services to teachers and pupils as an integral part of the school program; standards and administrative 
policies are included. 


625. Problems in the Administration of Media Services (4). Pr., EM 600. 


Current problems relating to an effective program of media services. Experiences include problem identification and 
resolution in the field, 


$30. Information Resources in the School and Community (4). Pr., EM 600. 


Community relations: historical background, current trends; problems and programs of service; relation to public and 
rural library extension service; selection of materials on the basis of community and curriculum needs; book lists and 
exhibits. Experiences include observation, visitations and fieldwork. 


Studies In Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated for credit 
not to exceed 3 hours. 

Special problems as they relate to instructional design media, and/or media service. 

Seminar in Educational Media (1-10). May be repeated for credit not to exceed 10 hours. 
Pr., permission of department head. 


Special problems formulated around students area of specialization designed to engage students in an intensive study 
and analysis of problems identified. 


$51. Research in Educational Media (5). Pr., 36 hours in Media and professional education. 


Analysis and review of research with an emphasis on the individual's research needs. 


654. Evaluation of Media Programs (2-5). Pr., permission of department head. 


An intensive study of factors contributing to effective organizational configurations. Experiences include participation in 
evaluation of field programs. 


699. Research and Thesis Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
798. Field Project. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Š 


$ 


Electrical Engineering (EE) 


Professors Honnell, C. Carroll, Graf, Haeussermann, 
Lowry, Phillips, and Russell 
Associate Professors Irwin, Head, Barnes, Boland, Feaster, Gross, Nagle, Rogers, and Slagh 
Assistant Professors B. Carroll, James, Pinson, and Shumpert 
Instructor Youngblood 


201. Introduction to Electrical Engineering (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


The electrical engineer and his contribution to society; the digital computer as an electrical engineering tool; 
programming solutions to electrical engineering pr . 
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Timesharing and Terminal Systems (2). Pr., None. 

A introduction tà time-shared computer systems, remote terminals, terminal languages, and system applications 
Linear Circuit Analysis I (3). Coreq., PS 222, MH 265. 

Basic laws and concepts; resistive circuits, linear algebra, R-L and R-C circuits. 

Linear Circuit Analysis II (4). Pr., EE 261. 


Sinusoidal forcing functions and phasors; steady-state response, average power and RMS values, polyphase circuits, 
Fourier analysis, and magnetically coupled circuits. 


Linear Circuit Analysis II Laboratory (1). Lab. (3). Coreq., EE 263. 

Experiments in electrical circuits. 

Fundamentals of Electrical Engineering (5). Pr., MH 265, PS 222. 

An introduction to the fundamental concepts of electrical engineering with emphasis on topics in circuits, electronics 
and energy conversion. (Not open to Electrical Engineering majors.) 

Engineering Instrumentation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 263. 

Principles of instrumentation. The detection and measurement of physical quantities with emphasis on tranducen, 
signal processing, and display. 

Combinational Logic Circuits (3). Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 
Boolean algebra and special forms of Boolean expressions; logic, logic elements, and logical design: number systems, 
introduction to cades and computer elements. 

Sequential Logic Circuits (3). Pr., EE 322. 


Models of sequential systems; completely and incompletely specified sequential circuits; Mealy-Moore transformation; 
introduction to asynchronous machines. 


Logic and Computing Systems Laboratory (1). Lab. (3). Coreq., EE 324. 

Students perform experiments on digital logic simulators which illustrate combinational logic design, counters, adders, 
shift registers, and other basic logic units. 

Error Detecting and Correcting Codes (3). Pr., EE 322, MH 266. 

Parity checks, Hamming codes, polynomial codes and codes which detect bursts, applications to digital systems. 
Linear Feedback Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 362. 

n functions, transient and steady stale performance, stability, design and compensation of feedback control 
systems. 

Nonlinear and Sampled-Data Systems Analysis (3). Pr., EE 351. 

Describing functions; phase plane analysis; sampled-data systems; use of state space concepts. 

Linear Systems (6). Lec. 5, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 266, EE 263. 

Fourier Series, Fourier transforms, Laplace transforms, stale space analysis. 

Electronics | (3). Pr., EE 263. 

Semiconductors, principles of electronic devices, design of low frequency electronic circuits. 

Electronics II (4). Pr., EE 371, EE 351. 


Integrated. circuits, high frequency limitations of electronic devices, frequency response, feedback, design of high 
frequency and feedback electronic circuits. 


Electromechanical Energy Conversion I (3). Pr., EE 263. 


— concepts in electromagnetic -mechanical energy conversion. Linear and nonlinear analysis of transformers and de 
machines. 


Electromechanical Energy Conversion | Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., EE 382. 
Experiments involving electromechanical energy conversion devices. 

Electromagnetics 1 (4). Prs., PS 222. 

Scalar and vector fields, the electrostatic field, the magnetostatic field, Maxwell's equations, boundary conditions 
Electromagnetics II (3). Pr., EE 391. 


Energy and power relations for the electromagnetic field, time varying fields, plane waves, theory and application df 
guided waves. 


Introduction to Acoustics and Noise Control (3). Pr., MH 265, or consent of instructor. 


Acoustical terminology and units, acoustic wave equation, propagation of sound waves, psychoacoustics, microghont 
and loud speakers, basic sound measurements and analysis, noise control. 


Electrical Properties of Materials (3). Pr., EE 392, PS 320. 

Studies of the electrical properties of materials with emphasis on semiconductors. 

Physical Electronics (3). Pr., EE 412. 

Physical properties of electrical and electronic devices. 

Digital Subsystems (3). Pr., EE 324. 

Decoders, shift registers, adders, accumulators, one shots, counters, read-only memores, microprocessors, and the 
applications. 

Fault Diagnosis of Digital Systems (3). Coreq., EE 324, and junior standing. 


Fault testing for combinational and sequential logic circuits, fault models, test generation, diagnosis of logic system 
implications in design 
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Computer Architecture (3). Pr., EE 324 and EE 425, or EE 422, and junior standing. 


Memory elements, memory systems, logic design of a small computer, instruction sets, input/output, and examples of 
advanced computer systems. 


Computer Organization and Assembly Programming (3). Pr., EE 322. 


Introduction to assembly language programming and computer operation. Assemblers, loaders, system library, and 
principles of machine language programming. Students run their own programs on a general-purpose computer. 


Computer Applications in Electrical Engineering (3). Pr., MH 266, EE 201. 


Time domain analysis of deterministic systems, digital computer representation of analog systems, difference equations, 
applications of numerical integration, computational methods for processing random data. 


— Programming and Operating Systems (3). Pr., EE 425, IE 485, and junior 
standing. 

An introduction to assembly languages, assemblers, macro processors, loaders, higher level languages, and operaling 
systems. 


Compiler Construction (3). Pr., EE 427, and junior standing. 


Review of language structures, system programs, and storage allocation. Compilation of statements and expressions. 
Compiler organization, symbol tables, scanning. object code generation, diagnostics, code optimization, compiler 
Writing languages, and bootstrapping. 


Computer Projects Laboratory (TBA). Pr., EE 424, EE 425, and consent of instructor. 


Selected students propose, construct, and demonstrate special pur digital hardware devices using state-of-the-art 
logic modules and general-purpose control computers and peripberdh. 


Communication Theory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 475, IE 311. 
Spectral analysis. Amplitude, angle and pulse modulation, and demodulation techniques. 


Communication Systems (3). Pr., EE 475 and junior standing. 

Impedance matching, filtering, transmitters and receivers, telemetry, radar, image transmission, lasers. 

Electrical Methods in Biomedical Engineering (3). Pr. EE 362 or consent of instructor and 
junior standing. 


Basic electrophysiology, models of synaptic and axonal nerve transmission, action potentials, neuronal specificity, 
electrical engineering methods, laboratory demonstrations. 


Hybrid Computation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 352 and junior standing. 

Analog computer simulation of physical systems; logic control of analog computers; digital computer simulation of 
physical systems; hybrid computation: use of the computer as a design tool. 

AC Carrier Control Systems (3). Lec. 2, Lab 3. Pr., EE 351, EE 482 and junior standing. 
Modulation theory; AC carrier control system components; analysis and design of AC carrier control systems. 


Introductory Network Synthesis (3). Pr., EE 362 and junior standing. 
Introduction to the synthesis of passive networks, with emphasis on driving point functions. 
Advanced Circuit Analysis (3). Pr., EE 362 and junior standing. 


Matrix analysis of circuits, network parameters, three and four terminal networks. Special topics. 


Electronic Systems (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 475 and junior standing. 
Special topics in contemporary electronics. 


Electronics III (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 374, EE 322. 


Oscillators, IC operational amplifiers, linear analog systems, nonlinear analog systems, IC logic families, power circuits. 


Electromechanical Energy Conversion II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 382. 


Linear and nonlinear analysis of synchronous and induction machines. Operation In the generator and motor modes. 
Solid state control, 


Power System Analysis I (3). Coreq., EE 482. 


Basic power system terminology. Synchronous machine, transmission line, and transformer system models. 
Symmetrical fault and load flow analysis. 


Power System Analysis II (3). Pr., EE 483 or consent of instructor, and junior standing. 
Symmetrical components and analysis of unbalanced faults on power systems. Relay and protection schemes. 
Direct Energy Conversion (3). Pr., EE 382, EE 391, ME 301, or consent of instructor, and 
Junior standing. 
Fundamentals and energy consideration, thermoelectric devices, photovoltaic devices, thermionic devices, 
ydrodynamic power generation, batteries and fuel cells, Ecological consideration. 
Matrix Analysis of Electrical Machines (3). Pr., EE 482, and junior standing. 
Matrix algebra: linear transformations, symmetrical components; the generalized machine; direct current machines; 
induction machines; synchronous machines. 
Power System Reliability (3). Pr. MH 266, EE 483, or consent of instructor, and junior 
ing. 
Reliability techniques applied to the planning and design of generation, transmission, and distribution facilities of 
electrical power systems. 
ea Topics. Credit to be arranged. Pr., consent of instructor. May be taken more than 
quarter. 
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Electromagnetics II! (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 392. 

Continuation of guided waves; introduction to radiating systems; coordinated laboratory demonstrations at 
experiments, 

Electromagnetic Propagation (3). Pr., EE 492 and junior standing. 


Principles of wave propagation in communication systems. Study of propagation modes. Introduction to iteractiond 
electromagnetic waves and plasmas. 


Microwaves (3). Pr., EE 492 and junior standing. 
Analysis of distributed systems including waveguides and transmission lines, generation and detection of microwaw 
energy, coordinated laboratory experiments and demonstrations. 
Antennas (3). Pr., EE 492 and junior standing. 
Analysis of radiating systems, to include individual radiators and antenna arrays, impedances in radiating system desig | 
antenna performance measurement techniques, coordinated laboratory experiments and demonstrations. 
ial Projects. Credit to be arranged. Pr., consent of instructor. May be taken more 
one quarter. 


GRADUATE 


Linear Analysis (5). | 
Methods of analysis, the exponential forcing function, Fourier seres, Fourier transtorm, Laplace transform, ei. 
superposition integrals. Complex variables and contour integration. i 
Advanced Topics in Electrical Power Systems (5). Pr., EE 485, or consent of instructor. , 
Power system transients, economic dispatch, Optimum operation of power systems, HVDC, the governor-excile- 
generator system. 

Advanced Topics in Electromechanical Energy Conversion (5). Pr., consent of instructor. : 
Dynamic equations of motion of electromechanical systems; the generalized rotating electromechanical enep 
converter: dynamics of systems; the n-m symmetrical machine, i 
Nondeterministic Systems Analysis (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Applications of probability, random variables, and stochastic processes in Electrical Engineering. 


Introduction to Switching Theory and Logic Design (5). Pr., EE 324 or equivalent. 
Boolean algebra, switching functions, Combinational logic circuits, threshold logic, sequental logic circuits, itera 
arrays, and computer aided design. 

introduction to Automata Theory (3). Pr., EE 621 or equivalent. 


Finite state machines, experiments on sequential machines, structure and decomposition of sequential machines, If - 
assignment, linear sequential machines, and applications of automata. 


Coding Theory (3). Pr., EE 621. 

Error detection and correction, linear codes, cyclic codes, BCH codes, coding bounds, shift register sequences, anl 
coding systems. 

Advanced Fault Diagnosis Concepts (3). Pr., EE 423 or equivalent. 

Multiple faults, bridging faults, intermittent faults, test generation, test selection, fault equivalence, fault simulatio 
design of easily testable circuits, and self testing circuits. | 
Digital Computer Architecture 1 (3). Pr., EE 424, or equivalent. 

Structures for the central digital computer are studied; arithmetic units, machine language features, information transit 
memory hierarchy, channels. 

Digital Computer Architecture II (3). Pr., EE 626. 

Parallelism in hardware and software. High speed processors, multiple machines, multiprogramming, and multi 
cessing, 

Digital Computer Projects Laboratory (TBA). Pr., EE 621 or equivalent. 

Selected students design and breadboard a simple stored- am computer, the design includes hardw# 
ee of CPU, memory, VO, and control unit; an assembly language and translator to machine code eg a 
com 

Digital Computing Systems (3). Pr., EE 626. 

Present and next generation digital computers; minicomputers, multiprocessors, business and scientific onen 
models; diverse uses of digital computers today, future trends and Leplications for digital computers. 

Linear Noise Theory (5). Pr., EE 620 or consent of instructor. 

Probability, noise processes, correlation, power spectra, noise through linear systems, matched filters, Wiener fiw 
prewhitening, parameter optimization. 

Fault Tolerant Computing (3). Pr., EE 423 or equivalent. 

Architecture and design of fault tolerant computer systems using protective redundancy, estimation of the reliability a 
availability of fault tolerant systems, error recovery, and fault diagnosis. 

Computer Software Development (3). Pr., EE 427, or equivalent. 


Programming systems and languages, interactive systems, "m of operating systems, program- pog’” 
interfaces, problems in data management, software maintenance and reliability. 
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644. Theory of Compilers (3). Pr., EE 428, or equivalent. 


Formal properties of grammars, syntactic analysis, lexical analysis, analytical modeling, macro generators, code 
selection, hard-wired compilers, and extensible languages are typical topics studied. 


645. Detection, Estimation and Modulation Theory (5). Pr., EE 641 or consent of instructor. 


Hypothesis testing, parameters in Gaussian noise, estimation of continuous wavetorms, linear estimation. 


646. Pattern Recognition (3). Pr., EE 621. 


Correlation methods, discriminant analysis, maximum likelihood decisions, minimax techniques, perception-like 
algorithms, feature extractions, preprocessing, clustering and nonsupervised learning. 


647. Digital Filter Theory (3). Pr., EE 682. 


Digital filter transfer function synthesis, digital equivalents for analog filters, optimal digital filters, nonlinear tillering, the 
effects of signal amplitude quantization. 


$48. Digital Filtering Applications (3). Pr., EE 647. 


Mechanization of digital filters by hybrid methods, digital computers, and LSI; uUmesharing and range-switching to 
improve filter performance; application in control systems, speech processing, radar tracking, and spectral analysis and 
synthesis 


650-651-652. Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I-II-HI (5-5-5). Pr., consent of 
instructor. 
A three-course sequence for students specializing in electromagnetics. 


653. Antennas (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Advanced treatment of radiating systems. 


656. Network Synthesis (5). Pr., EE 601. 


Two-terminal passive networks; properties, realizability, and ponciples of synthesis, Conventional and modern filter 
synthesis. 


658. Advanced Acoustics and Noise Control (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Acoustic wave equation and propagation of sound waves; acoustical transducers; Instrumentation; room acoustics; 
psychoacoustics; special topics in noise control, 


$70. Information Theory (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Signal descriptions; spectral representation: random variables and processes; information measures; channel models: 
coding theorems. 


673-674. Communication Electronics I-II (3-3). Pr., consent of instructor. 


RF circuitry: impedance matching networks; oscillators; mixers; modulators; detectors; RF amplifiers; high frequency 
devices; integrated subsystems; testing and measuring techniques in RF systems. 


675-676. Analog Electronic Circuits I-II (3-3). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Analysis, design, and application of discrete and integrated electronic devices in analog circuitry. Amplifiers; active 
filters: integrators; multipliers; dividers; logarithmic converters. Speed capability and noise considerations 


677-678. Electronic Switching Circuits I-II (3-3). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Analysis, design, and application of discrete and integrated electronic devices in switching circuitry, Wave shaping; 
integrated circuit logic families; gating: wave generation; counting; timing; memory, 


679. Advanced Solid State Electronics (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Theory of solid state devices. Theory and operation of new electronic devices. 
$80. Directed Reading in Electrical Engineering. Credit to be arranged. 
681-682-683. ^ Automatic Control Theory I-II-III (5-3-3). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Advanced analysis and design of control systems, including modern and classical control theory as applied to linear, 
nonlinear, continuous, and discrete systems. 


$90. Special Topics. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. Pr., consent 


of instructor. 
491-692-693. Advanced Automatic Control Theory 1-11-11 (3-3-3). Pr., consent of instruc- 
r. 


oUm control theory for deterministic and non-deterministic systems; optimal linear filter theory: modern stability 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. Pr., consent of 
instructor. 


Special Projects. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. Pr., 
consent of instructor. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
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Elementary Education (EED) 


Professors Coss, Head, Cadenhead, Ellisor, and Newell 
Associale Professors English and Noland 
Assistant Professors Allen, Jensen, Justice, Koon, Stansel, Valine, and Wright 
Instructor Walker 
Adjunct Instructor Williamson 


Each of these courses, 101, 102, and 104 applies to the following areas of the school 
program: (A) Early Childhood Education, (B) Elementary Education. 


Orientation 


101. Career Exploration and Planning (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. 
Helps freshmen in planning their professional careers. (See page 108) 
102. Orientation for Transfer Students (1). 


Helps transfers from other curricula and students pursuing the dual objectives program to understand teacher educatia 
and teaching as a profession 


104. Orientation to Laboratory Experiences for Transfers (1). 


Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program. Orientation to the total Laboratory Experience 
Program in the School of Education with specific attention to the orientation and initiation of the Pre- Teaching Field 
Experience Program. 


Reading Improvement 


Available as a service course and as a general elective to all University students. 


310. Reading Improvement (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. General elective. 


Developmental reading for students who wish to improve their reading skills. Each student's present degree of read 
efficiency is diagnosed and à program structured to his individual needs is planned and conducted 


Curriculum and Teaching 
UNDERGRADUATE 


Students are sectioned by area of specialization according to the following designations if 
certain core courses: (A) Early Childhood Education, (B) Elementary Education, (C) Special 
Education-Behavior Disturbance, (D) Special Education-Mental Retardation. (E) 5 
Education-Early Childhood Education for the Handicapped. 


300. Fundamentals of Reading Instruction (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sophomore standing. 
Develops competencies in teaching reading skills. Readiness, ward recognition, and comprehension will be «ressent 
301. —— I (1). Pr., junior standing, EED 300, coreq. FED 214, admission to Teachet 
ation. 


Understandings, skills, and attitudes necessary for planning and implementing language arts and sucial scree 
curricula are loped in an individualized teaching-learning setting. Laboratory experiences are required, 


302. Curriculum I, Language Arts (5). Pr., junior standing, EED 300, admission to Teacher 
ation 


For students who have completed the social science component of EED 301 in another institution. 


303. Curriculum I, Social Science (5). Pr,, junior standing, admission to Teacher Education 
For students who have completed the language arts component of EED 301 in another institution 

304. Music and Related Arts (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Musical, rhythmic, and artistic activity program in the context of laboratory experiences with children. 

320. Curriculum for Early Childhood Education 1 (10). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing 
coreq., FED 214. 
Language Arts and Social Science curricula appropriate for children ages four through eight. Laboratory experiences i" 
required. 

396. Music for the Elementary Teacher (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2 Pr., consent of instructor. 


An elective for Elementary Education or Music Education students. The design of curricula and teaching strategic ® 
grades K-6; includes laboratory experience with children in a public Choo 
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Curriculum II (10). Pr., junior standing, coreq, FED 320. 

Understanding, «kills, and attitudes necessary for planníng and implementing elementary mathematics and natural 
science curricula are developed in an individualized teaching-learning setting. Laboratory experiences are required. 
Curriculum I, Mathematics (5). Pr., junior standing. 


For those students who have completed the natural science component of EED 401 in another institution, 


Curriculum II, Natural Science (5). Pr., junior standing. 
For those students who have completed the mathematics component of EED 401 in another institution, 


—— for Early Childhood Education II (10). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Pr., EED 320, coreq., 
320. 


— s and natural science curricula appropriate for children ages four through eight. Laboratory experiences are 
required, 

Professional Internship in Elementary School (15). Pr., Sr. standing, Admission to 
Teacher Education prior to Internship, appropriate professional courses. (A) Early 
Childhood Education (B) Elementary Education. 

[For description, see Professional internship in School of Education Section.) 

—— of Elementary Instructional Strategies (3). Pr., Professional internship Lec. 2, 
Lab, 2. 


Patterns of elementary curriculum and organization for instruction, including the analysis of previous and current 
laboratory experiences in education, Attention given to implementation of system's approach in student's area of 
specialization. 


Analysis of Early Childhood Education Programs (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., EED 420 and 
Professional Internship. 

Curriculum and organization of early childhood programs are evaluated. Previous and current laboratory jences 
are related to current trends in early childhood education. Laboratory activities will be coordinated by the faculties in the 
Department of Elementary Education, and Family and Child Development, 

Independent Study (1-10). Desi to enable students to pursue topics of special 
—— in depth in Elementary Education. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 10 

rs, 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Current Theory and Practice in the Teaching of Reading (5). Pr., junior standing and 
teaching experience or consent of department head. 

Principles of reading instruction within the settings of the areas of child development, learning theories, individual 
wc es, the role of reading in the total school and community environment, and examination of current reading 
materials. 

Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Elementary School Level (5), Pr., junior 
standing and teaching experience or consent oí department head. 


An examination of problem areas of effective reading instruction in grades one through mne. Emphasis on phonetic 
work attack skills, comprehension, vocabulary building and the use of supplementary materials in the reading program. 


Music in the Elementary School (5). Pr., junior standing. 


To give the individual teacher a deeper insight into skills, techniques, and knowledge of music. Appropriate materials, 
adapted to social and musical interests of children, are studied and evaluated 


——— of Elementary School Music (3). Pr., junior standing and EED 303 or IED 


Theory and development of the music program in the elementary school. 


GRADUATE 
The Early Childhood Education Program (3-10). Pr., Bachelor's degree. 


Curriculum, teaching-learning process, materials, and facilities appropriate for young children will be studied in a 
laboratory environment. 


Current Trends in Early Childhood Education (5). Pr., EED 620 or Bachelor's degree in 
Early Childhood Education. 


An investigation of developments, issues, and trends in early childhood education curriculum. 


Seminar in Early Childhood Education (3-10). Pr., EED 621. May be repeated for credit 
not to exceed 10 hours. 

Contemporary problems in early childhood education. Intensive study in areas of interest and need. 

Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3-10). Pr., EED 621. May be repeated for credit 
not to exceed 10 hours. 


Integration of theory and practice which enables the student to test within the school environment appropriate 
leaching-learning programs 
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Research in Early Childhood Education (5). Pr., EED 621. 


Review, analysis, and interpretation of research in areas of early childhood education. 


Internship in Area of Specialization (1-15). Pr., permission of major professor. May be 
repeated for credit not to exceed 15 hours. 
Provides graduate students with supervised. on-the-job experiences in à school, college, or other appropriate 


These experiences will be accompanied by regularly scheduled, on-campus discussion periods, designed to pr 
positive evaluation and analysis of field experiences. 


Diagnostic Procedures in Reading (5). Pr., EED 461 or consent of department head. 


Administration, scoring and Interpretation of specific reading tests to determine causes of reading disability, Formal ane 
informal evaluation procedures for regular and remedial classrooms. Screening tests for contributing factors to ready 
disability. Analysis and implication tor correction of reading difficulties. 


Remedial Procedures in Reading (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., EED 641 or consent of 
department head. 


iae individual and group techniques for correcting deficiencies with practice in continuing evaluation l 
reading difficulties. Use of equipment and materials with children having reading problems. 


Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated for credit 


not to exceed 3 hours. 


A research problem will be selected in consultation with the professor who will supervise it, The problem shoull 
contribute to the program of the student. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


The Elementary School Program (5). 


Major Curriculum areas and teaching practices in the modern elementary school. Attention given to implication 9 
research and theory for the total elementary school program. 


—— in Elementary Education. 3-10 hours. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 
10 hours. 


Critical analysis and evaluation in elementary education with emphasis on improving the instructional program. An 
opportunity to do intensive study on selected topics. 


Directed Individual Study in —— Diagnosis and Reading Remediation (5). Pr., EEO 
642 or consent of department head. 


Clinical experiences in diagnosing problems in reading and related areas, Also clinical experiences in rhe remediatiot 
ot reading problems 


Individualizing Instruction in Elementary Schools (5). 


Analysis of programe of individualizing instruction. Emphasis will be on design, implementation, and management 


Curriculum and Teaching in the Respective Areas 
of the Elementary School Program 


Each of these courses 651, 652, 653 and 654 applies to the following areas of the elementar , 


school program: (G) Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (K) Science, and (L) Social Science. 


651. 


652. 


653. 


654. 


Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 

Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research will emphasis on designing new research to meet the Chang 
needs af the school . 
Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of psycho and professional education. 


Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum improvement. 


Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-4). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 

Program, Organization, and development of basic and supplementary materials for guiding teachers. faculles. wd 
school systems in the continuous improvement of Curriculum and teaching practices. : 
Evaluation of v nnt in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 


Fvaluation and inyestigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the utilization of human and mated 
resources and the coordination of areas of specialization. 


659-660. Practicum in Areas of Specialization (5-5). 


699, 
798. 


Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experience with emphasis on the application of conce 


principles, and skills acquired m previous course work. 


THESIS 


Thesis Research. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Field Project. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
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799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 
For advanced courses in curriculum, higher education, and special education, see IED. 


Engineering (EGR) 
For other engineering Courses, refer to individual departmental course offerings. 
100. Engineering Perspectives (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr., PN student, or consent of instructor. 
An introduction to the engineering profession; its scope, activities, opportunities, and relationship to society in general. 


491. Legal Aspects of Engineering, Architecture and Design (3). 


Legal aspects of engineering and design; an introduction to the American legal system with emphasis on problems of the 
engineering and design professions. 


English (EH) 


Professors Patrick, Head, W. S. Allen, Amacher, Breyer, N.A. Brittin, 
Current-Garcia, Haines, M. Jones, Littleton, Nist, and Woodall 
Associale Professors Hudson, McLeod, Rose*, and T. Wright 
Assistant Professors R. Brittin, Daron**, Denton, Hitchcock, Jeffrey, 
Kouidis**, La Fontaine**, Latimer, Melzer, Mowat, Patterson, Pearson**, 
Rygiel, Solomon, and Stroud 
Instructors Brown, Deffes, Dunlop, Gwin**, Hey**, Hopkins**, Oliver**, 
Ritchey**, Switzler, Swofford**, Tubbs**, Wade, J. Waters**, M. Waters, 
Whatley, Williams, R. Wright 


The requirements for the English major enrolled in the School of Arts and Sciences are stated 
on page 79 and for the English major enrolled in the School of Education, on page 117. 


English Composition (101-102-103 or 105-106) is required of all students and is a prerequisite 
for all other courses in English. 


101-102-103. English Composition (3-3-3). EH 101 pr. for EH 102; EH 102 pr. for EH 103. All 
quarters. 
The essentials of composition and rhetoric, Reading of selected fiction, poems, and plays. 

105-106. Honors Freshman English (3-3). EH 105 pr. for EH 106. All quarters. 


necu and composition for superior students. Students earning a C or better final grade in both courses will receive 9 
hours of credit. The student falling under a C grade changes to the regular sequence (101-102-103) and completes a total 
of three courses. (Departmental approval required for admission to this sequence.) 


141. Medical Vocabulary (3). Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Prefixes, suffixes, and the more common root words of medical terminology. 

253-254-255. Survey of English Literature (3-3-3). EH 253 pr. for 254; EH 253-254 pr. for EH 
255. All quarters. 
English literature from Beawull to the present. 

260-261-262. Survey of Literature of Western World (3-3-3). 
Master works from Homer to Faulkner: 260, Classic and Medieval; 261, Renaissance and Eighteenth Century; 262, 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 

301, Creative Writing (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 
The writing and criticizing of short stories. But the student may be permitted to write poetry, drama, or any other form of 
imaginative literature. 

302. Creative Writing (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 
A continuation of English 301 

34. Technical Writing (3). All quarters. Not open to students with credit in EH 345. 
Practical writing, especially correspondence and reports, for students in scientific and technical fields, 

310. Word Study (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 


The history of English words and their meanings with the object of improving the student's command of his language and 
illustrating for him some of the patterns in the development of human thought. 


312. The European Novel (5). Spring. 
The reading and analysis of significant novels by major European writers 
— — 
"On leave, 1974-75 
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An Introduction ta Drama (3). General elective. Fall. 


Representative tragedies and comedies of Europe from antiquity to the present, Such figures as Sophocles, Moliere 
Shakespeare, and Ibsen will be considered. 


The Short Story (5). Winter. 
The development of the shart story in America and Europe from the early nineteenth century to the present, 
Medieval English Literature (5). Spring. 


This course concentrates on Le Morte d'Arthur, Sir Cawain and the Green Knight, Pearl, Piers Plowman, the Owl ande 
Nightingale, medieval drama. Glossed texts in the original dialects are used. Excludes Chaucer 


The Classical Background (5). Fall. 


Readings from the major Greek and Roman writers. The texts studied are chosen with particular attention to the 
subsequent influence upon English and American literature, 


Business and Professional Writing (5). All quarters. Not open to English majors or 
minors. Credit in the course precludes credit in English 304. 

Practical composition including abstracting, correspondence, and reports for students in business. 
Shakespeare's Greatest Plays (3). General elective. Winter, Not open to students with 
credit in EH 451-452. 

Some of Shakespeare's masterpieces. 

Contemporary Fiction (5). Fall. 

American and British novelists from Lawrence 10 Faulkner. 

Contemporary Drama (5). Spring. 

Continental, British, and American dramatists from Ibsen to the present day 

Survey of American Literature (5). Fall, Spring. 

American literature from the beginning to 1860. 

Survey of American Literature (5). Winter. 

American literature from 1860 to the present. 

Continental Fiction (3). General elective. Winter. 

Representative European shor stories and novels. 

History of English Drama (5). Winter. 

English drama from the medieval period to 1900. 

Eighteenth Century British Literature (5). Winter. 

The Age of Dryden, Pope, and Swift 

Southern Literature (3). General elective. Spring. 

The American Novel (5). Fall. 

The development of the American novel from the beginning ta 1900. 

Advanced Composition (5). All quarters. 


The practice and theory of expository writing; the command of language for the clear and forceful commumcation df 
ideas, 


Rhetoric and Stylistics (5). Spring. 


The principles of rhetorical analysis and of modem stylistics with practical application of those principles ta varted typa 
of literary materials. 


Introduction to the Study of the English Language (5). All quarters. 


A brief history of English, together with a survey of traditional as well as modern approaches to the language including 
both. structural and transformational grammars). The focus is on the systems of English, but the course also 
semantics, usage, dialectology, lexicography, and psycholinguistic s. 


English Syntax (5). Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing. 


^ detailed survey of the underlying structure of English sentences, with same consideration ol the horia 
development of those structures. 


Chaucer (5). Not open to graduate students. Winter. 
The major works of Chaucer in Middle English. 
European Literature (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 


The principal European literary figures and trends from the Renaissance la the present, with emphasis on the merané d 
Italy, France, and Germany 


The Craft of Fiction (5). Pr., junior standing, EH 301-302, consent of instructor. Winter. 
The writing of fiction 

History of the English Language (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 

The chronological development of the English language. 


Contemporary Poetry (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
The chief modern poets of England and America. 


451-452. Shakespeare (5-5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., junior standing. Credit for either 9 
r 


both of these courses excludes credit EH 350. 


The first quarter deals with the plays written before 1600, emphasizing comedies; the second. with the plays written ale 
1600, stressing tragedies. 
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. 456. The English Romantic Movement (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 


Romantic poetry from Gray to Keats. 

457. Victorian Literature (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
The major poets and nonfiction writers from 1830 to 1890. 

459, Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). Fall. Pr., junior standing. 
The nondramatk literature of the Tudor Period. 

463. Eighteenth Century English Literature (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
Poetry and prose fram Johnson through Blake: 


471, Renaissance and Baroque (5). Fall. Pr., junior standing. 


A comparative study of the evolution of Renaissance attitudes, forms, and techniques, with the focus placed on works of 
major authors such as Dante, Boccaccio, Rabelais, Ariosto, Spenser, Camoens, Tasso, Cervantes, Grimmelshausen, 
Lope de Vega, Corneille, Calderon. 


475. The Symbolist Movement in Literature (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 


A comparative study of Symbolism of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries as manifested in the works of such 
writers as Nerval, Huysmans, Proust, George, Rilke, Mann, Stevens, Yeats, Conrad, and joyce to determine peculiar 
symbolist attitudes toward nature and the artist and the extent to which Symbolism is an international phenomenon, 


481-482. English Novel (5-5). Fall, Winter. Pr., junior standing. 


The (irs! quarter: Development of fiction trom the Greek Romances down through the Renaissance and then 
concentrates on the great English novelists of the eighteenth century. The second quarter: The English novel from Jane 
Austen to Thomas Hardy. 


491. American Poetry (5). Fall, alternate years. Pr., junior standing. 
Major American poets from the Colonial period to 1920. 


492. American Drama (5). Fall, alternate years. Pr., junior standing. 


American dramatic and stage history from Colonial times to the nineteenth century, with emphasis on developing tastes 
and techniques. 


494, Introduction to Linguistics (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
The phondlogical, morphological, and syntactical systems in modern English 


495, — Literature (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. Not open to students with credit in 
365. 


The poetry, fiction, and nonfiction prose writings itr the South from Revolutionary times to the present, with major 
emphasis centering on Southern regional attitudes and trends 


498-499, Readings for Honors (5-5). Pr., junior standing with a minimum of 2.0 overall 
average, a 2.5 average in at least five upper division English courses, and the consent of 
the English Department. 


Individual reading programs in a specific period or phase of literature or language. as determined by the instructor and 
student An honors essay and a written examination will be required. 


GRADUATE 


610, Introduction to Graduate Study (5). Summer, Fall, Winter. 
611-612. Studies in the History and Interpretation of Literature (5-5). Summers only. 


$14, The Theory of Prose Fiction (5). Spring. 
Methods and techniques of prose fiction, particularly as they developed during the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. The course will focus on the close study of selected novels and criticism. 


616-617. Studies in the American Language (5-5). Summers only. 

620, The English Language !: Old English (5). Fall. 

$21. The English Language Il: Middle and Modern English to 1500 (5). Winter. Pr., EH 620. 
623, Beowulf (5). Winter. Pr., EH 620. 

625. Medieval Literature (5). Fall. 

626. Chaucer (5). Spring. 

627, Linguistics I: Phonology and Morphology (5). Fall, Summer. 

$28. Linguistics Il: Syntax and Grammar (5). Summer, Winter. 

629. Linguistics III: Formal Stylists (5). Spring. 

$31. Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama (5). Fall. 

$32. Spenser (5). Spring 1974. Alternates in Spring with EH 636. 

$33, Studies in the Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). Winter. 
634, Poetry and Prose of the Seventeenth Century (5). Winter. 

635. Studies in Shakespeare (5). Spring. 

636, Milton (5). Alternates in Spring with EH 632. 
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640. Restoration and Eighteenth Century English Drama (5). Spring. 

641. Studies in the Age of Pope (5). Fall. 

642. Studies in the Age of Johnson (5). Winter. 

650. Studies in English Romanticism (5). Winter. 

652. Victorian Poetry (5). Spring. 

653. Victorian Prose (5). Fall. 

654. Studies in the Nineteenth Century English Novel (5). Spring. 

660. Modern Poetry (5). Spring. 

661. Modern Fiction (5). Winter. 

662. Studies in Twentieth Century Literature (5). Fall. 

670. American Literature of the Colonial and Revolutionary Periods (5). Spring. 

671. pu in American Literature, 1800-1860 (5). Alternates in Summers and Winters with 

672. Studies in American Literature, 1860-1914 (5). Fall. 

673. —— in the Literature of the South (5). Alternates in Summers and Winters with EH 

680, The History of Literary Criticism (5). Alternates in Summers and Winters with EH 681. 

681. The History of Literary Criticism (5). Continuation of EH 680. Alternates in Summers and 
Winters with EH 680. 

684-685. Directed Individual Study (5-5). 

699, Research and Thesis. 

799. Research and Dissertation. 


Environmental Health (ENH) 


For information on this program refer to the description of the curriculum in the 
Interdepartmental curricula section of the Bulletin. 


Family and Child Development (FCD) 


Professor Hodson 
Associate Professors M. Layfield, B. Lindholm, and Touliatos, Head, 
Assistant Professors Christenson, Current-Garcia, Hanna, 
Hatch, and Hinton 
Instructors Byron, Engel, and Meadows 


157. Family and Human Development (3). 
Human development as it is affected by the family and the family as it affects and is affected by the culture, Priore redit for 
any other Family and Child Development course precludes credit for this Course. 

204. Dynamics of Marriage (3). 


Male and female roles in mate choice, marriage, adjustment, parenthood and marriage problems, Open to men we 
women. 


267. Child Development I: Principles and Theories (4). Pr., SY 201. 
introduction to the principles and theories of child development. 
268. Family l; Structure and Function of the Family (5). Pr., SY 201. 


Introduction to the structure and function of the family, its interaction with other societal institutions. and the etiects on 
al! family members. 


300. Approaches to Child Study (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., FCD 267, 268. 


Principles and techniques of studying children and their families. Directed observation experiences are arranged in e 
Child Study Center. 


301. Child Development II: infancy and Preschool Age (4). Pr., FCD 267, 268. 


Physical, intellectual, and social development of children from infancy through preschool age. emphasizing tania 
influences on development and behaVior. Laboratory experiences may be arranged in the Child Study Center. 


302. Child Development III: School Age and Adolescence (4). Pr., FCD 267, 268. 


Physic al, intellectual, and social development of children from school age through adolescence, emphasizing (amm 
influences on development and behavior. Laboratory experiences may be arranged. 


305. Family Il: Mate Selection and Marital Interaction (4). Pr., FCD 268. 


Theories of mate selection and marital interaction. Consideration of fattors contributing to marital stability and ance 
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Family ll: Patterns of Family Interaction (4). Pr., FCD 268. 

Current theories of family interaction including normal and deviant patterns and their effects. 

The Family and Child Mental Health (4). Pr., FCD 267, 268. 

Impact of the family on children's emotional deyelopment. 

Techniques of Interviewing (2). Pr., consent of instructor and submission of initial 

application for internship. 

Principles and techniques of interviewing and establishing a helping relationship with individuals and groups. 

Man the Consumer (3). Pr., junior standing. 

influence of the development of consumerism on family life in America, historically and currently, Management, of 

lamily resources and consideration of alternatives available to families as consumers, 

Consumer Oriented Legislation (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Chronology of consumer legislation in the United States up to the present. Examination and evaluation of government 

agencies involved in consumer protection. Treatment of consumer rights by the courts. 

Laboratory Experiences with Young Children (2). Lab. 4. Pr., FCD 267, 268, 300. 

Supervised participation in the Child Study Center preschool programs. 

—— m to Day Care for Young Children (3). Pr., FCD 267, FCD 268, FCD 300, and 
301. 


Discussion ol day care past and present. Exploration of theoretical and practical Issues relating to day care programs 
serving children from intancy through preschool age. The variety of available child care services, policy issues and 
social legislation, licensing standards, and implications of day care for the family: 


Development of Day Care Programs (3). Pr., FCD 350. 


Consideration of program dimensions and day care models including role of the teachers, children, families, volunteers, 
alds, resource personnel, and the community ín developing a day care program. Inclusion of parents in supportive 
educational experiences, Research and evaluation in day care, 


Undergraduate Research and Study. Credit to be arranged (1-5). May be repeated for a 
maximum of 5 credits. Pr., departmental approval of written application. 


Consent for enrollment is based on a written pr | outlining the proposed course of study. Students should consult 
the department head for further information and approval farms, 


Directed Reading in Family and Child Development. Credit to be arranged (1-3). Pr., 
consent of instructor. 
May be repeated for a maximum of 3 credits. 


Recent Research in Child Development (4). Pr., FCD 267, 268. 


STA of recent research m child development with particular emphasis on studies dealing with family influences on 
children. 


Learning Experiences for Young Children (3). Lec. 3. Pr., FCD 267, 268, and 300. 
Methods of promoting cognitive development of children. 
Learning Experiences for Young Children Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. 


Laboratory work in the child study laboratory. Hours to be arranged. Must be taken concurrently with corresponding 
lecture course, 


Family Financial Management (5). Pr., junior standing, CA 453 or equivalent. 
Budgeting and consumer problems faced by the family. 

Home Management Residence (5). Pr., junior standing, CA 113, CA 115, CA 116, NF 
112, FCD 157, FCD 323, CA 431. 


Residence in the home management house gives actual experience in different phases of homemaking with emphasis 
placed on the management process, satisfactory group relations, and development of individual initiative. 


Management Problems in the Home (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FCD 323, FCD 268, junior 
standi 

The umani of decision-making in families for realization of values and goals through the effective use of human and 
material resources. Supervised o ation in selected homes and analysis of case studies. 

Parent Education (4). Pr., FCD 267, 268; SC 273. 

The principles of working with parents on both an individual and group basis. Laboratory experiences are arranged. 
Women's Changing Roles and Potentialities (3). Pr., junior standing. 


A critical analysis of women's changing roles in society. Effects of these changes on the family and on women's 
self-fulfillment and social contributions. 


Administration of Programs for Young Children (3). Pr., FCD 437. 


Essential procedures in programming for young children, including housing, equipment, financing, staf, reconds, 
feeding, health tnr e a c community relations. Field trips may be arranged to selected children's centers. 


The Aged and His Family (3). Pr., FCD 268. 


The aged and his family as affected by problems or health, finances, leisure time, housing and relationships. Laboratory 
experiences where needed. 


Introduction to Field Experiences (2). Pr., SY 375 and departmental approval of 
application for internship. Pr. or coreq. FCD 310. 
Introductory course designed to help students prepare for maximum utilization of supervised professional experiences. 
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497. Directed Field Experience (5-15). Pr., departmental approval of application. 


A. Social Services; B. Family and Child Development; C. Maternal and Child Health; D. Day Care and Programs iù 
Young Children; £. Parent Programs; F. Family Economics. Field experiences to be arranged in approved commu 
agencies, hospitals, clinics, or the department's Child Study and Family Life Center, All placements ace made oma 
individual basis and are supervised by departmental staff. 


499, Seminar (2). FCD 497 or consent of instructor. 


GRADUATE 


605. Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). Pr., PG 215 or equivalent. 


Research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home Economics, Required of all gradual 
students in Family and Child Development. 


609. Special Problems (1-5). Pr., consent of instructor and approval of written application by 
major professor. May be taken for more than one quarter. Not to exceed 5 hours of 
credit toward the minimum of 48 for the M.S. degree. 


A. Family Relations; B. Child Development; C. Home Management; D. Family Economics; E. Marriage and Fami 
Counseling; F. Parent Education, 


610. Personality Development (4). Pr., FCD 267 or equivalent. 


The development of personality of the child with particular emphasis on the effects of family interaction in the eat 
years, 


611. Advanced Child Development (4). Pr., FCD 610 or PG 433 or consent of instructor. 


Review, interpretation, and evaluation of substantive areas of child development emphasizing changes in knowledged 
these as a result of recent research. 


616. Social Development of Children (4). Pr., FCD 611. 


Theory and research related to the acquisition of social behavior by children. 


618. Child Guidance (4). Pr., FCD 610 or PG 433, or consent of instructor. 
Survey of principles and techniques of child guidance. 


620. The Family and Its Relationships (4). Pr., SY 301, FCD 268, FCD 610 or PG 433, o 
consent of instructor. 
Intensive study of the family and Its effect on personality development. 


621. Parent-Child Relations (4). Pr., FCD 268, FCD 610, or consent of instructor. 


Discussion of parent-child relations and evaluation of relevant research literature, 


622. Family Psychopathology (4). Pr., FCD 620 and PG 435. 
Dynamics of psychopathology in families and critical evaluation of current theory and research 


623. Child and Family Study (4). Pr., FCD 611 or consent of instructor. 
Survey of principles and methods for the study of children and their families, Students develop a case study ol ie 
individual child which requires intensive appraisal of his intellectual, personality, and social development ani 
functioning. 

624. Marriage and Family Counseling (4). Pr., FCD 610, 620, and 622; CED 628 or PG 638. 


Discussion of individual, conjoint, and group techniques of marriage and family counseling. 


625. Human Sexual Behavior (4). Pr., 610 and FCD 620; Pr., or coreq., FCD 622. 
Nature of sexual development, normal and abnormal sexual functioning; attitudes toward sex, Treatment of 
dysfunction. 

626. Diagnosis in Marriage and Family Counseling (4). Pr., PG 415 or equivalent; pr- 9' 
coreq., FCD 624. 
Analysis of testing, intake material, and case records, Development of diagnostic skill in dealing with family inter actor 


628. Parental Education (4). Pr., SC 273, FCD 610, 611, and 620 or consent of instructor. 
A study of parent education, its scope, aims, and effects on parent-child relationships. 


629. Readings in Family Life and Child Development (4). Pr., FCD 267, FCD 268, or conse! 
of instructor. 


Current literature and research concerning the pre-school child; the school-age child; the adolescent; the young aduk 
problems of later maturity; changing family patterns. 


630. Recent Research in Family Economics and Home Management (4). Pr., EC 200, 202, FCD 
323, FCD 441, FCD 460, or consent of instructor. 


Synthesis of recent research dealing with developments and trends in family economics and home management 
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Readings in Family Economics and Home Management (1-4). Pr., FCD 323, FCD 441, EC 
200, or consent of instructor. 
independent readings in family economics and home management 


Economics Problems of Families (4). Pr., EC 200, EC 202, FCD 323, FCD 441, FCD 460, 
CA 453, or consent of instructor. 

Income distribution, cost of living, the business cycle, taxation, and econormmc provisions for unemployment, health, 
accidents, old age, and dependents. 

Management of Family Resources. (4). Pr., EC 200, EC 202, FCD 323, FCD 441, FCD 460, 
or consent of instructor. 

Evaluation and balanced use of human and non-human resources in family living. 


Seminar (1-5). 

A. Family Relations; B. Child Development; C. Home Management; D. Family Economics; E. Research Techniques; F 
Marriage and Family Counseling: G., Parent Education 

Practicum (2-8). May be repeated for a maximum of 8 hours of credit. Pr., departmental 


approval. 
A. Child Development; B. Family Relations; C. Parent Education; D. Day Care and Programs for Young Children; E. 
Marriage and Family Counseling. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Required of all students under the Thesis Option in any field. 


Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures (FAA) 


Professors Shell, Head, Dendy, Lawrence, and Moss 
Associate Professors Boyd, Lovell, Pamatmat, Prather, 
Ramsey, Rogers, and Smitherman 
Assistant Professors Bayne, Davies, Plumb, 
and Shelton 
Research Associate Scarsbrook 


Fish Culture (3), Winter. General elective. 


Construction and management of ponds, and the principles underlying hsh production; also fishi methods, bait 
production, and the identification of the more common sport fish stay not be taken for credit by students who have 
already earned credit in à more advanced course in fisheries 


General Oceanography (3). Lec. 3. Winter. 
Biological, geological, plows! and ehemical aspects of the oceans. Consideration of the oceans as dynamic bodies of 
waler and of their importance to man. 


Practical Fish Culture (5). As arranged. 


Credit will be arranged for 3 months in a state or federal hatchery or in an approved commercial hatchery or on other 
ases of fish culture. All students wishing to take this Course must obtain permission to da so from the Head of the 
partment, 


Limnology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., CH 104, PS 205, BI 103 and junior standing. 
Biological, chemical, and physical factors affecting aquatic lile 


Biological Productivity and Water Quality (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., CH 208 or consent 
of instructor and junior standing. 


Biological and chemical measures of water quality in streams and impoundments as related to fisheries. Effects of 
pollution, fertilization, and feeding ot fish upon water quality. 


Hatchery Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 


Operation of hatcheries tor production of cold- and warm-water game fish and bait minnows; care of brood fish; 
methods of stocking, fertilizing. supplementary feeding, and controlling weeds, transportation of fish; control of 
Parasites; and related hatchery problems. 


Pond Construction (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Fall. Pr., junior standing. 


Principles and practice in the selection of pond sites, surveying and mapping pond areas, and construction of dams, 
Spillways and diversion ditches. 
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450. 


498. 


615. 
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618. 


620. 


621. 


645. 
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693. 
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—— of Small impoundments (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., B1 103 and junior 
standing. 


Consideration of the species of fish used in management of small impoundments, species balance, population balance 
analysis, methods of correcting unbalanced conditions, renovation of old impoundments, and related problems of water 
management, 


Fisheries Biology (3). Winter. Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 
An introduction to the study of vital statistics of fish populations. 
General Ichthyology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 


Morphological, functional, geographical, and behavioral survey of fishes. Classification of fishes using monographs and 
keys. Field trips and laboratory work will emphasize local species. 


Functional Morphology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Summer. Pr., BI 103, consent of instructor, 
and junior standing. 

Gross and micro-anatomical studies of representatives of principal fish groups from the Southeastern Urmred States 
Fish Parasitology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 

Basic concepts of fish parasitology and epizootiology, identification and control of fish parasites 

Fish Diseases (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., BY 300 and junior standing. 

Bacterial and viral diseases of fishes, their isolation, culture identification, and control. 

Management of Streams and Large | ts (3). Lec. 3. Fall. Pr., FAA 437, or 
consent of instructor, and junior standing. 

Fish populations of streams and large impoundments und a comsiderahan of methods for managing those populations 


—— Fish Populations (1). Lab. 4. Pr, or Coreg; FAA 447 or consent and junior 
s ng. ' ' 


Theory. equipment. and procedures for sampling fish \papulatounn l 

Biological Oceanography (5). Lec. 5. Spring, Pr. 8) 101, CH 208, PS 206, or consent of 
instructor and junior standing. 

Oceanic ecosystems, biological productivity of the oceans, energy transfer in Oceanic food chains and an introduction 
to biological oceanographic investigation. 

Special Problems in Fisheries and Aquacultures (1-3). Pr., senior standing. 

A student can register for a total of nof more than three hours credit. 


Advanced Fisheries Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., FAA 437. 


The concepts of population dynamics of the interaction of reproduction, growth, and mortality in fish populations. Vie 
of these concepts in fish population management. 


Nutrient Cycles in Aquaculture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., FAA 415, FAA 416 and ZY 
306 or consent of instructor. 


An advanced discussion of physicochemical and biological dynamics of inorganic nutrients in freshwater habitats: 
—— will be given to biological problems caused by nutrient imbalance, and to biological indicators of wate 
quality, 


Aquaculture (5). Winter. Pr., FAA 416. 


Principles underlying aquatic productivity and levels of managemen as demonstrated by domestic and foreign lotic and 
lenitic cultures of fish and other aquatic crops. 


Fish Processing Technology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., CH 208 and BY 300 
or ADS 414. 


Chemical and biological aspects of fishery products as they are related to the use of these products for human toodi 
principles of preservation: unit operations in processing; packaging, storage, and distribution. 


Fish Nutrition (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Summer Pr., CH 208 and course in physiology of 
nutrition or consent of instructor. 


Fundamental and applied aspects of fish nutrition — the physiology of food assimilation, nutrient requirements. 
nutrient chemistry of feed sources, ration formulation and practical feeding 


Advanced Fish Parasitology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., FAA 445. 

The morphology, taxonomy, life history, ecology and pathological effects of parasites of fish, 

Advanced Microbial Fish Diseases (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Fall, Pr., FAA 446 or consent of 
instructor. 


MXN ed study of the epizootiology, pathogenesis, isolation, taxonomy and immunology of bacterial and viral dmeas 
DI sA, 


Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Special Problems in Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures (2-5). 


A. Aquaculture; B. Aquatic Ecology; C. Biology and Management; D. Ichthyology; E. Nutrition; F, Patholoy. G 
Processing and Technology 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 
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Food Science (FS) 


The Food Science curriculum is administered by an interdepartmental committee with K. M. 
Autrey, Department of Animal and Dairy Sciences, as Coordinator. Food Science courses are 
listed by cooperating departments (Animal and Dairy Sciences, Horticulture, Nutrition and 
Foods). A description of the curriculum in the School of Agriculture may be found on page 47. 


Foreign Languages (FL) 


Professors Cantrell and Peak 
Research Professor Comparative Linguistics Skelton 
Associate Professors DiOrio, Head, Helmke, Phillips, and Posniak* 
Assistant Professors Brann, Gaar, Kouidis, Madrigal, K. Olson, Perricone, and Warbington 
Instructors Allen, Cox, Elmore, Howard, Josey, Latimer, Millman, S. Olson, 
Spencer, Vandegrift, and Wilmoth 


It isto the student's advantage to begin foreign language al the highest possible level because 
by so doing he can gain college credits through advanced placement. On the basis of the Foreign 
Language Department's evaluation of his previous foreign language training and/or test scores, he 
may enter the second, third, or fourth quarter course in a language. If he makes a grade of C or 
higher, he will receive 10, 15, or 20 hours, respectively (5 credit hours for the course and 5, 10, or 
15 hours, respectively, for advanced placement). If the student is well enough prepared, he may 
enter at a level higher than the fourth quarter, but he will not receive more than 15 hours through 
advanced placement. 


lf he does not earn at least a C, he will not be granted advanced placement credit. He may 
then enter the language at a lower level, re-enter at the same level, or attempt another approved 
language. 

Credits earned through advanced placement may be applied toward graduation as well as 
loward foreign language requirements in various curricula. 


Language Proficiency Courses 
080. Proficiency in English for Foreign Students. Non-credit. May be repeated. 


Individualized and small group instruction primarily for foreign graduate students who need to obtain greater 
a iency in comprehension and in spoken and written English, including idiomatic expressions and cultural 
adaptation, 

127-128. Reading Proficiency in French. Lec, 3. Non-credit. Pr. for FL 128, departmental 
permission. 


Primarily for graduates students who should consult their advisers for specific depammental language requirements. FL 
128 channels students into their field of study, e.g, humanities, social sciences, and sciences 


137-138 Reading Proficiency in Spanish. Lec. 3. Non-credit. Pr. for FL 138, departmental 
permission. 


Primarily for graduate students who should consult their advisers for specific departmental language requirements. FL 
138 channels students into their field of study, e.g, humanities, social sciences, and sciences. 


157-158. Reading Proficiency in German. Lec. 3. Non-credit. Pr., for FL 158, departmental 
permission. 
Primarily for graduate students who should consult their advisers for specific departmental language requirements, FL 
158 channels students into their field of study. &.g.. humanities, social sciences, and sciences 


French 
121-122-123. First Year French I-II-IH (5-5-5). FL 121 pr. for FL 122; FL 122 pr. for FL 123. 


Fundamentals of French; language skills stressed with progressive emphasis on conversation, Exposure to French 
Civilization 


"On leave 1974-75 
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221-222-223. Second Year French I-H-If) (5-5-5). Pr, FL 123 or equivalent. FL 


321. 
322. 
323. 
324. 
325. 
326. 
327. 
421. 
422. 
423. 
424. 


425. 


426. 


427. 


221 pr. for FL 222; FL 222 pr. for FL 223 (Exceptions to this sequence may granted by 
departmental permission or when course offerings so require.) 


Language skills stressed; structural review and Composition, reading in French literature; exposure to French 
civilization. 


French Conversation (3 or 5**). Fall. Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. 

Practice in spoken, everyday French, based on texts and situations concerning contemporary life especially in France 
French Composition (3 or 5**). Winter. Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. 

Practice in wriling letters, brief articles, themes and reports, based on original composition and on translation. 
French Civilization (3 or 5**). Spring. Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. 

A presentation of the cultural herilage of France including present day institutions. 

Survey of French Literature 1 (3 or 5*). Fall. Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. 

Readings in French literature from the Middle Ages through the seventeenth century. 

Survey of French Literature II (3 or 5*). Winter. Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. 
Readings in French literature from the eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries 

Survey of French Literature III (3 or 5*). Spring. Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. 
Readings in French literature from the latter nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. 

Seminar in French Literature (3 or 5*). Summer. Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. 
Readings in French literature frórn selected periods. Normally offered in Summer quarter only. 

French Poetry (3 or 5*). Alternate Fall. Pr., four 300-level French courses. 
Consideration, analysis, and criticism of selected French poetry. 

French Prose (3 or 5*). Alternate Winter. Pr., four 300-level French courses. 
Consideration, analysis, and criticism of selected French prose. 

French Theater (3 or 5*). Alternate Spring. Pr., four 300-level French courses. 
Consideration, analysis, and criticism of selected French drama. 


French Literature Since World War Il (3 or 5*). Alternate Fall. Pr., four 300-level French — 


courses. 
Consideration, analysis, and criticism of selected authors and movements in letlers, theater, cinema and other media. 


French Literature Outside Continental France (3 or 5*). Alternate Winter. Pr., fout 


300-level French courses. 


Consideration, analysis, and criticism of selected French literature from Africa, the Antilles, Canada, and otbe 
French-speaking areas. 


Seminar in French Literature (3 or 5*). Alternate Spring. Pr., at least one 400-level 
French course. 


Concentrated study on an author, period, or movement of special interest for superior students going beyond the 
minimum requirements, 


Independent Work in French (3 or 5*). Pr., at least one 400-level French course and 
consent of instructor. 
Directed study in area of special interest, for the superior student in French. May be repeated once for credit, 


Spanish 


131-132-133. First Year Spanish 1-1-1 (5-5-5), FL 131 pr. to FL 132; FL 132 pr. to FL 133, 


Funda of Spanish. Language skills stressed with progressive emphasis on conversation. Exposure 10 Hispanic 
civilization. 


231-232-233. Second Year Spanish I-II-III (5-5-5). Pr., FL 133 or equivalent, FL 231 pr. to FL 


331. 
332. 


232; FL 232 pr. to FL 233. (Exceptions to this sequence may be granted by departmen 
permission or when course offerings so require.) 

Language skills stressed; structural review and composition; reading in Spanish literature; exposure lo Hispan 
civilization. 

Spanish Conversation (3 or 5*). Fall. Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. 

Intensive practice in the spoken language, with simultaneous review of vocabulary and structure 

Spanish Composition (3 or 5*). Winter. Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. 


Practice in writing letters, brief articles, themes and reports, based on original composition and transialian. 


** 300 and 400-level French and Spanish courses will carry 5 quarter hours of credit. only when taken in the Alabama-Aubuf? 
Academic Summer Abroad Program, 
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333. Hispanic Civilization (3 or 5*). Spring. Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. 


Intensive exposure to the culture of Spain and Spanish America, as reflected in the fime arts and literature, Emphasis on 
geographic, historical, social, artistic, spiritual, and political forces in Hispanic civilization and its contribution to world 
Cultures. 


334. Survey of Spanish Literature to 1700 (3 or 5*). Fall. Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. 
Development of Spanish literature from its beginnings through the Golden Age (17001. 

335. Survey of Spanish Literature from 1700 (3 or 5*). Winter. Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. 
Development of Spanish literature from the Decadencia (1700) to the contemporary period 

336, Survey of Spanish American Literature (3 or 5*). Spring. Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. 


Panorama of literature in Spanish America from pre-Columbian times to present. 


33. Seminar in Hispanic Literature (3 or 5*). Summer. Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. 


Readings in Hispanic literature from selected genres, authors, periods, or movements. 


431. Spanish American Prose (3 or 5*). Alternate Winter. Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses 
or equivalent. 
Representative works in the novel, short story, or essay In Spanish America 

432. Spanish Prose (3 or 5*). Alternate Fall. Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses or equivalent. 


Representalive works In the novel, short story, or essay in Spain. 


433. Spanish American Poetry (3 or 5*). Alternate Winter. Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses 
or equivalent. 
Readings in the poetry of Spanish America with emphasis on literary movements and their characteristics. 


434. Spanish Poetry (3 or 5*). Alternate Fall. Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses or equivalent. 


Readings in the poetry of Spain with emphasis on literary movements and their characteristics. 


435. Spanish American Theater (3 or 5*). Alternate Spring. Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses 
or equivalent, 
Survey of major Spanish American plays of the modern and contemporary period. 

436. Spanish Theater (3 or 5*). Alternate Spring. Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses or 
equivalent, 
Survey of Spanish plays from the Renaissance to the Contemporary period 

437. Seminar in Hispanic Literature (3 or 5*). Alternate Summer. Pr., at least one 400-level 
Spanish course and consent of instructor. 


Readings in Hispanic literature from selected genres, authors, periods, or movements. Offered only in Summer Quarter, 
May be repeated once for credit 


Italian 
141-142-143, First Year Italian 1-II-IHE (5-5-5). FL 141 pr. to FL 142; FL 142 pr. to FL 143. 


Fundamentals of Italian. Language skills stressed, with progressive emphasis on conversalion. Exposure to Italian 
Civilization. 


241-242-243. Second Year Italian I-II-II (5-5-5). Pr., FL 143 or equivalent. FL 241 pr. to FL 
242; FL 242 pr. to FL 243. (Exceptions to this sequence may be granted by departmental 
permission or when course offerings so require.) 


mA on language skills; structural review and composition; readings in talian literature and exposure to Malian 
civilization 


German 
151-152-153. First Year German 1-1-1 (5-5-5). FL 151 pr. to FL 152; FL 152 pr. to FL 153. 


Fundamentals of German. Stress on language skills, with progressive emphasis on conversation. Exposure to Germanic 
civilization 


251-252-253. Second Year German I-II-III (5-5-5). Pr., FL 153 or equivalent. FL 251 pr. to FL 
252; FL 252 pr. to FL 253. (Exceptions to the sequence may be granted by departmental 
permission or when course offerings so require.) 

— on language skills; structural review and composition; readings in German literature and exposure to German 
Civilization 
351. German Conversation (3). Fall. Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. 


Practice in spoken, everyday German, based on texts and situations concerning contemporary lite in Germany or other 
German-speaking countries. 


352. German Composition (3). Winter. Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. 
Practice in writing letters, brief articles, themes and reports based on original composition and on translation. 


— — 


*300 and 400-level French and Spanish courses will carry 5 quarter hours of credit only when Taken in the Alabama-Auburn 
Academic Summer Abroad Program. 
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353, German Civilization (3). Spring. Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. 


Review of the cultural pepe ol the German language, with emphasis on its present-day status, influence ad 
civilization in Germany and abroad. 


354. Med German Literature I (3). Fall. Pr., FL 253 or any two German courses on the 
300- > 
Readings in German literature of the earliest periods to the eighteenth century 


355. Survey ir German Literature II (3). Winter. Pr., FL 253 or any two German courses on the 
300-level. 


Readings in German literature of the nineteenth century. 

356. Survey of German Literature III (3). Spring. Pr., FL 253 or any two German courses on 
the 300-level. 
Readings in German literature of the rwentieth century 

357. Seminar in German Literature (3). Summer. Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. 
Readings in German literature from selected periods. Normally offered in Summer Quarter only 

451. German Classicism (3). Alternate Fall. Pr., four 300-level German courses or equivalent. 
Consideration, analysis, and criticism of German writing of the classical period. 

452. German Romanticism (3), Alternate Winter. Pr., four 300-level German courses or 
equivalent. 
Consideration, analysis, and criticism of German Romantic writing. 

453. German Realism and Naturalism (3). Alternate Spring. Pr., four 300-level German 
courses or equivalent. 
Consideration, analysis, and criticism of German writing of Realism and Naturalism. 

454. German Drama (3). Alternate Fall. Pr., four 300-level German courses or equivalent. 
Consideration, analysis, and criticism of selected German theater. 

455. Twentieth Century German Literature (3). Pr., four 300-level German courses or 
equivalent. 
Consideration, analysis, and criticism of selected German prose prior to World War Il. 

456. Contemporary German Literature (3). Pr., four 300-level German courses or equivalent. 
Consideration, analysis, and criticism of selected German writing since World War Il 

457. Independent Work in German (3). Pr., at least one 400-level German course and consent 
of instructor. 
Directed study in area of special interest for the superior student in German. May be repeated once for credit 


Portuguese 
161-162-163. First Year Portuguese I-II-III (5-5-5). FL 161 pr. to FL 162; FL 162 pr. to FL 163. 


Fundamentals of Portuguese. Stress on language skills; progressive emphasis on conversation. Exposure Y 
Luso-Brazilian civilization. 


261-262-263. Second Year Portuguese 1-11-11 (5-5-5). Pr., FL 163 or equivalent. FL 261 pr. le 
FL 262; FL 262 pr. to FL 263. (Exceptions to this sequence may be granted 
departmental permission or when course offerings so require.) 


Stress on language skills; structural review and composition: readings in Luso-Brazilian literature. Exposure W 
Luso-Brazilian civilization. 


Russian 
171-172-173. First Year Russian I-II-II (5-5-5). FL 171 pr. to FL 172; FL 172 pr. to FL 173. 


A of Russian. Stress on language skills; progressive emphasis on conversation. Exposure to Russiae 
civilization. 


271-272-273. Second Year Russian I-II-III (5-5-5). Pr. FL 173 or equivalent. FL 271 pr. to FL 
272; FL 272 pr. to FL 273. (Exceptions to this sequence may be granted by depart 
permission or when course offerings so require.) 


Stress on language skills; structural review and composition. Readings in Russian literature; continued exposut V 
Russian civilization 


371. Russian Literature from 1820-1860 in Translation (3). 

Literary history of the period; selected works by Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, Goncharov, Turgenev. 
372. Russian Literature from 1860-1917 in Translation (3). 

Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Chekhov. 
373. Soviet Russian Literature 1917 to Present in Translation (3). 

Gorky, Sholokhov, Mayakovsky, Pasternak, Solzhenitsyn and others. 
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GRADUATE COURSES IN SPANISH 


A non-sequential offering of courses required of students pursuing the degrees of Master of 


Arts in Spanish and Master of Hispanic Studies. Representative works, literary movements, and 
techniques of literary criticism within respective genres of Spanish American and Spanish 
literature are emphasized and analyzed in depth; and a background in Romance linguistics and 
old Spanish is presented, Courses may be taken concurrently, The following graduate courses in 
Spanish are required: 603, 631. 


603. 


631, 


637. 


$3 


641, 


104, 


105, 


Romance Linguistics (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


The development of Latin into the medieval and modern forms of the Romance languages, involving a comparison of 
Classical Latin with Early and Vulgar Latin and the main changes in phonology, ology, and syntax of the latter into 
Italian, Spanish. Portuguese, French, and Rumanian. Some attention will be given to the history of Rome, of the Empire, 
and ot the Celtic, Germanic. and Moorish invasions 


Old Spanish Language and Literature (5). 


The internal and external history of the language Meter with readings from the Poema de! mio Crd, Gonzalo de 
Berceo, juan Ruiz, and Alfonso el Sabio. The role of the Ligurians, Iberians, Carthaginians, Greeks, Celts, Romans, 
Vandals, Visigolhs, and Moors in the history of Spain and Spanish language 


Spanish Prose 1 (5). 
Development of early prose fiction through the Siglo de Oro, with special emphasis on the works of Cervantes. 
Spanish Prose II (5). 


The continuing development of fiction from the eighteenth century 10 modern limes, with special attention to the novel 
of the twentieth century 


Spanish Theater I (5). 


Development of the drama through the Siglo de Oro, with emphasis on important works by Lope de Vega, Calderon, 
Tirso de Molina, and Ruiz de Alarcon. 


Spanish Theater II (5). 


The continuing development of the drama through the Decadencia, Romanticismo, Siglo XIX, Generacion de “98, 
Modernismo, and the Pasguerra 


Spanish Poetry (5). 


The development Sd umen forms, Of leading movements and principal poets in Spain, from the earliest jarchas to the 
contemporary period. 


Spanish American Poetry (5). 


The development of poetc forms, of leading movements and principal poets in Spanish America from the 
pre-Columbian epoch to the contemporary period. 


Spanish American Prose | (5). 

An intensive survey of the novel in Spanish America in the modern and contemporary periods. 

Spanish American Prose II (5). 

An intensive survey of the short story and essay in Spanish America in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Seminar in Spanish American Literature (5). 


Intensive readings in Spanish American literature from selected genres, authors, periods. or movements. Normally 
offered in summer quarter only. May be repeated once for credit. 


Seminar in Spanish Literature (5). 


Intensive readings in Spanish literature from selected genres, authors, periods, or movements. Normally offered in 
summer quarter only. May be repeated twice for credit 


Research and Thesis (5). 


Forestry (FY)* 


Professors DeVall, Head, Christen, Hodgkins, and Johnson 
Associate Professors Beals, Larsen, and Posey 
Assistant Professors DeBrunner and Golden 
Instructor Janes 


Forest Cartography (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6 Pr., MH 160. 


Use of drafting instruments in the construction of grids and planimetric and topographic maps; use of staff compass, 
ao and Lena: table in map control and detail compilation; mapping accuracy requirements; engineering letering; 
and map design. 


Forestry Convocation (0). Fall, Winter, Spring. 


A semi-quarterly forum required of all forestry students except in summer quarters. Visiting lecturers from all segments of 
federal, state, and private forestry will discuss topics of importance to the forest economy and interest to students. 


— — 


The prerequisite may be waived, by permission of the instructor concerned, for junior and senior students in other 
departments 
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201. Dendrology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall Pr., BI 102, or consent of instructor. 
Taxonomy and identification of the important forest trees of the United States and Canada. The major natural specks 
groups, their geographic distribution and their typical site occurrence are outlined 

203. Silvics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter Pr., BI 102, CH 104. 
Relationships between site factors and the Internal structure, metabolism and growth of individual trees 


204. Forest Mensuration (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6 Spring. Pr., FY 104, FY 201. 
Measurement theory; methods and equipment used in measuring trees and stands; units of measure used m forestry; ly 
rules and volume tables; condition class mapping; elementary timber estimating: stand and stock tahles 

205. Wood Identification and Uses (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall, Spring. 


Identification of the commercial woods of the United States by macroscopic features, elementary wood anatom, 
sufficient to permit an understanding of wood properties and the suitability of certain woods for specific uie 


Introduction to the major uses of wood and the basic principles of lumber grading, . 
206. Wood Measurements (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., MH 160 or equivalent, 
Wood measurements oriented toward the needs of students in wood technology. 


207. Silvics II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr.; AY 305, FY 201, FY 203. 


Effects of site, competition and cultural practices on the establishment, development and yield of forest sandi | 
Reciprocal effects of forest cover on the site. | 
! 


210. Wood and Art (1) Lab. 2. 


The student will be introduced to wood terminology and to the use of wood In art forms in comparison with metal at 
stone. The unique properties of selected species will be «todies. 


302. Forest Fire Control and Use (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 207 and junior standing. 
Forest fire protection, Use of fire as a silvicultural tool. Public relations problems. Extended field trips will be made 
303. Forest Recreation (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. 
Planning and administration of recreation in forest land management. Extended field trips will be made a 
309. Sampling (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., MH 151 or consent of instructor. ! 
Basic statistical and sampling concepts and procedures as applied to forestry problems 


310. Advanced Mensuration (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., FY 204, FY 309. 


Statistical decision theory, Stratified sampling, including testing for effectiveness of stratification, allocation of Be 
sample, and sample size. Inventories with probability proportional to size (point sampling). Forest growth and yhes 
Nature and use of yield tables. Stand projection methods. Growth percent. 


311. Wood Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 205. | 


Identification of commercial woods of industry by microscopic features, Comparative anatomy and phylogene® 
relationships. Introduction to microtechnique and maceration techniques, 


313. Farm Forestry (5). Lec. 5. Fall., Winter. Pr., sophomore standing. 


(Not open to students in the degree Forestry curricula.) The place of farm forests in agricultural economy, te 
application of forestry principles to the problems of the farm and, especially as they relate to Alabama c 


330. Forest Products (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 205 or FY 311. 


Specifications, grading and manufacture of wood products derived from forest lands, including an introduction to pol 
and paper manufacture and other chemical and mechanical processes utilizing wood 


370. Meum as an Art Medium (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 4, Winter. For students majoring in the Fine 


Basic technology and properties of wood as applied to ifs use as an art medium. Wood identification, design of wo 
forms, and effect of moisture on the dimensional stability of wood. Design problems involving wood. 


390. Field Mensuration (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Summer. Pr., FY 310. 
Application of sampling theory and forest mensurational principles to the design of forest resource inventories. 


391. Forest Engineering (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Summer. Pr., FY 104. 


Application of the princi of civil neering to forest field conditions. Practical experience in road location, tast 
surveying, and topographic surveying for recreational purposes, 


396. Forest Site Evaluation (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., GL 102, FY 207 and junior standing. 


Theoretical and field training in the classification and evaluation of forest habitats and land for various uses. 
field trips are required 


397. Forest Regeneration (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., FY 207. 


Field observation and evaluation of natural and artificial methods of regeneration of forest types, with emphasis © 
ecological factors. Extended field trips will be made. 


398. Forestry Tour (1). Lab. 3. Summer. Offered only under the “‘Satisfactory/UnsatisfactorY” 
option. 


A one-week tour to points of outstanding interest to foresters, 


407. Forest Management (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., FY 420, FY 438 and junior standing. 


General principles applicable to the organization, administration and regulation of forest properties primarily for in 
production of crops of timber, 


408. Logging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., FY 2042. 


Logging methods and the factors affecting the costs in each phase of logging. Field practice given in the safe ust s 
mechanical lowing equinmen 
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Microtechnique of Hard Materials (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Pr., FY 311 or consent of 
instructor and junior standing. 


Preparation and sectioning of hard materials for microscopic study. Care and use of the sliding microtome and diamond 
saw, staining, Counterstaining and mounting of sections. 


Range Management (2). Lec. 2. Fall. Pr., FY 207 or BY 413, and junior standing. 
Survey ol ranye management as applied to forest properties. 

Photogrammetry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 310 or consent of instructor and 
junior standing. 


Use of aerial photographs in Forestry. Particular emphasis is placed on specifications for forestry photographs, basic 
map control, planimetric mapping, timber type mapping and timber volume estimation. 


Silviculture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 207 or BY 413 and junior standing. 


Methods of controlling establishment, composition, growth, and quality of forest stands. Overnight field trips, not to 
exceed three, will be required. 


Forest Research Methods (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter and Spring. Pr., FY 309 or MH 163 
and junior standing. 
Review of statistical and sampling methods. Experimental design and analysis of data. 


Wood Gluing and Lamination (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Coreq., FY 311; Pr., PS 205 and 
junior standing. 
Types and characteristics of woodworking glues. The theory, design, and manufacture of laminates and other glued 


products. The student will be introduced to research techniques and procedures by pursuing a specific study that will 
culminate in à comprehensive report. 


Mechanical Properties of Wood (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., junior standing. 


Mechanical properties of wood, factors affecting the strength of wood, principles used in the design of wood structures. 
Testing procedures. 


Seasoning and Preservation of Wood (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., FY 311 and junior standing. 
Principles and practices of seasoning and impregnation of wood, study of wood destroying agencies. 

—— and Preservation Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 432 and junior 
standing. 

Required for wood technology majors only, Laboratory study of techniques and equipment used in the seasoning and 
impregnation of wood. 


Forest Policy and Law (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., junior standing. 

Development of forest policy in the United States against the background of cultural heritages and economic situations, 
Forest Laws, National and State, as influenced by and as influencing policy. 

Forest Products Marketing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 204, FY 205 and junior 
standing. 

An introduction to the forest products available for sale from large forest properties, the marketing channels through 
Which they move, their comparative prices and production costs, and their measurement. 

Forest Watershed Management (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., GL 102 and FY 203, AY 
304, or AY 305 and BY 413; junior standing. 

Forest hydrology as a specialized branch of forest ecology. The use of forests and forestry practices for the regulation of 
streamflow. An overnight field trip is required. 

Forest Economics ! (3). Fall. Pr., AS 202 or EC 200, and junior standing. 

Fundamentals of economics as applied to forestry. Supply, demand and price relationships; predictions tor the future. 
Marginal analysis as applied to forestry enterprises, Bases and methods of forest valuation in the determination of 
stumpage, damages, alternatives and land. Taxes, them valuation and effect upon forest properties, Insurance and credit 
in forest ventures. 

Forest Economics II (3). Winter. Pr., FY 437 and junior standing. 

input-output relationships in forest production. Computation of financial maturity of trees and stands. Competition for 
resources in the management of forest properties. Uses of land and evaluation of intangible values associated with land. 
Small Woodland Management (5). Summer. For majors in Education or Agricultural 
Education, by consent of instructor, and junior standing. 

The ——— of small forest holdings in the national, regional, and state economies. An evaluation of trends in 
ow ip patterns and thei related problems. Characteristics used in recognition of forest strands comprising major 
forest types. Principles of forest management and their application 

Wildland Recreation Philosophy and Policy (3). Fall. 

The philosophy and policy of wildland recreation. Laws and traditions at federal, state, and local levels of government as 
well as industrial and other landowners’ outlooks and developments relative to wildland recreation will be discussed. 
Recreational Land Classification (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Spring Pr., FY 460. 

Land classification for various recreational uses will be reviewed and discussed from an economic viewpoint. Extended 
field trips will be required. 

Recreational Site Management (3). Spring. Pr., FY 461, Coreq., FY 407. 

Management of recreational sites so as to take into account all of the resources of the land as well as the human and 
economic forces influencing that management will be examined, 

Senior Thesis (5). Pr., senior standing. 

^ problem in the student's area of interest. Will test ability of student to do thorough library research as well as any 
needed laboratory or field work. A comprehensive report, written in the style of a graduate thesis, is required 
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Seminar in Forestry (1). Spring Pr., senior standing. 

Advanced current literature and recent developments, with written and verbal reports on selected problems, Required of 
all graduale students in forest management and wood technology and all seniors in the Honors Program. 
Forestry Problems (1-5 each). Pr., junior standing, consent of instructor, and approval of 
department head. Maximum of 10 hours in all areas as credit toward the Bachelor of 
Science degree. Areas of study defined as in FY 691. 


Wood Chemistry (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., FY 430, CH 203, 

Detailed pave and chemical nature of cellulose and modified cellulose and their derivatives, Study of the 
lignocellu complex. Th e chemical analysis of wood. 

Forest Tree Improvement (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 300 or consent of instructor, 
Principles of heredity as applied to forest trees and their management, Review. of current knowledge in roe 
improvement. Principles of forest tree breeding. Study and evaluation of activities designed to produce genetically 
improved trees. 

Forest Soils (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., AY 304 or AY 305, 

importance of morphological, physical and chemical properties of forest soils in relation to growth of trees. 
Classification of forest soils on the basis of productivity. Special emphasis on forest soils in the southern pine region, 
Forest Community Investigations (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Pr., GI 102, or AY 304 or AY 305; FY 
207 or BY 413. 


Methods of detecting, measuring, describing and analyzing forest communities and community types. Application to 
the study of forest ecosystems, 


Remote Sensing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206 or PS 221, and BY 413 or equivalent, or 
consent of instructor. 


ral regions. Reflectance and emission of electro-magnetic energy. Types of remote sensing systems, including: 
aphic, in the visible and infrared spectral regions; linescanning in the visible and infrared spectral regions; and 
radar. The applications of remote sensing imagery to non-urban management, 


Directed Study (1-5). All quarters. Directed Study limited to a maximum of 5 hours in 
any specified area and to a maximum of 15 hours in all areas as credit towards the Master 
of Science degree. 


Areas of Directed Study: (A) Forest Management, (B) Forest Economics, (C) Forest Sampling (D) Regression Analysis, iB 
Linear Programming, (F) Forest Photogrammetry, iG) Fores! Mensuration, (Hi Forest Engineering, (U Forest Soils, 0) 
Forest Ecology, IK) Forest Genetics, (LI Tree Physiology, (M) Wood Anatomy & Quality. INi Uses of Wood & Deri 
Products, (O) Chemistry of Wood Glues, Finishes, & Impregnants, IP) Timber Physics, (Qi Recreation, and (R) Remote 
Sensing. 


Special Problems (3-8). All quarters. 


A special problem in forestry or wood utilization. Such a problem will be of lesser magnitude than a thesis but will test 
the student's ability to do thorough library research as well as any needed laboratory ot field work, and to i 
comprehensive report on his findings. The work may be spread over more than one quarter, but shall be limited To à total 
of eight quarter hours. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Foundations of Education (FED) 


Associate Professors Robison, Head, Greenshields, and Lauderdale 
Assistant Professors Gamble, G. M. Halpin, G. W. Halpin, Hatcher, Littleford, 
Miller, Schuessler, and Spencer 
Instructors Easley, Guthery, Herring, McCullers, Rice, Rudder and Wilmoth 
Adj. Instructor Warner 


Undergraduate 
Human Growth and Development (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., sophomore standing. 


Analysis of the function of the teacher and the school in the direction, measurement, and evaluation of individual gr 


and development by using various sociological, philosophical, and psychological theories. Laboratory experience 


required, 
Psychological Foundations of Education (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Pr., sophomore standing. 


The psychological dimensions ol rhe educational process. The processes, conditions, and evaluation of learning: - 
related methodologies of teaching, Laboratory experiences and evaluation of the Pre-teaching Field E pere hod o 
description of the Pre-teaching Field Experience Program, see Professional Requirements, Sect. C unde Sc 


Education. 
Social Foundations of Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 


An analysis of the relationship of the school and contemporary society and the influence of cultural heterogeniety upo? 
the teaching-learning process. Laboratory experiences focus upon mastering basic tools for studying the school a 
dynamic social system. 
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Philosophical Foundations of Education (5). Pr., FED 320 or equivalent. 


The development of educational movements and ideas in Western culture which influence modern educational 
practices. Evaluation of laboratory experiences and the Professional Internship through philosophical analysis of 
educational concepts and problems. 


Evaluation in Education (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., senior standing. 


Analysis of methods, procedures, and evaluative instruments for determining teaching effectiveness and the altalnment 
of educational goals. Examination of theories and methods of testing, measurement, self-evaluation, and pupil 
accounting, Techniques, uses and interpretation of educational statistics, Laboratory experiences inthe public schools, 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 
Educational Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing, FED 320 and SY 201 or equivalents. 


Analysis of the school as a social institution. Group interaction, formal and informal structure and organization, and the 
relationship of education to other social institutions. 


Personality Dynamics and Effective Behavior (5). Pr., junior standing and ten hours of 


psychology. 
Analysis of adaptive and maladaptive behavior Not open to students majoring in psychology 


GRADUATE 
Education in Modern Society (5), Pr., graduate standing. 


Analysis and interpretation of the interaction of historical, philosophical and sociological considerations affecting 
education in modern society. 


Social Foundations of Education (5). Pr., graduate standing. 


Analysis of man as a social being, his social relationships and inventions, and value patterns. Directions and support of 
educational developments in relation to various socio-economic structures. 


Social Change and Educational Development (5). Pr., graduate standing. 


Major current theories of social change and their practical application in improving the school and directing social 
innovations which sustain educational improvements. 


Advanced Educational Psychology (5). Pr., FED 213 and 214 or equivalents. (Not open to 
students with credit in FED 451.) 


in-depth analyses of the psychological bases of learning, Particular emphases are the development and modification of 
cognitive and affective behavior. 
Urbanization and Educational Development (5). Pr., FED 600. 


Developments in the concentration of population, wealth, and cultural dissemination in urban areas. The changing 
character of this concentration, and its impact on educational agencies regarding different propulation groups a 
different areas of educational service. 


Education and Culturally Disadvantaged People in America (5). Pr., FED 600. 


Areas and extent of cultural disadvaniaye and its relation to education. Shifting concentrations of disadvantage in 
relation to patterns of population growth and cultural development. Educational aims and procedures in preventing and 
remedying cultural disadvantage. 

History of Education (5). Pr., FED 600. 


The emergence of education as a formal institution, tracing its historical development from early C ,reek times to the 

present and emphasizing the historical antecedents which have helped (o shape the role and functions of education in 

Western culture 

Philosophy of Education in America (5). Pr., FED 600. 

Major American contributions to the philosophy of education and their influence on educational practice. Need for, and 

procedures in, reexamining concepts in the light of recent scientific and cultural developments. 

Development and Status of Educational Philosophy (5). Pr., FED 600; FED 636 or 

consent of department head. 

Development of philosophy of education from the —* of its implications for educational practice, Several 

patterns of thought are considered including supernaturalism, idealism, realism, humanism, communism, existen- 

Halism, and experimentalism. 

Comparative Education (5). Pr., FED 600; two quarters of graduate study or consent of 
riment head, 


Comparative study of selected educational systems in nations in various stages of development. Special attention given 
to American educational issues in cross cultural contexts. 

Current Problems and Issues in the Foundations of Education (5). Pr., teaching 
experience, 

Interpretation of selected issues in the sociological, psychological, historical and philosophical foundations of 
education which affect. the total educational enterprise and ils relation to society. ^ 
Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated for credit 
not to exceed 3 hours. 

Study of a prohletm na reseatch techniques to be selected in consultation with the supervising professor. A problem 


"ap. be selected which will Contribute ta the program of the student. (Credit in ED 65 1 prior to 1960 excludes credit in 
5 Course. 
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Foundations in Curriculum and Teaching (5). 


Development of curriculum patterns and teaching materials reviewed in terms of recent investigations and 
experimentation: conflicting conceptions of the nature of the curriculum and the sociological, philosophical and 
psychological implications of these conflicts; methods of curricular reorganization in the elementary and secondary 
sthools 


—— in Foundations of Education (3-10). May be repeated for credit not to exceed 10 
urs. 

Consideration of historical, philosophical, sociological, psychological, and research issues and their impact on 
education, 

Research and Experimentation in Education (5). 


Emphasis given 10 research methods, design of experiments, and evaluation; data sources, research planning, elementi 
of scientific method and proposal writing. Current trends in educational research 


Statistical Methods in Education (5). 


The need and importance of applying statistical methods to the study of educational problems, statistic al methods 
appropriate to education, and interpretalian of meanings of statistical analyses 


Research and Experimental Design (5). Pr., FED 672. 

—— of design to validity: significance of variables, testing hypotheses, evaluation of research and research 
indings. 

Advanced Statistical Methods in Education (5). Pr., FED 672. 


Analysis of variance and covariance; correlation analysis and linear regression. Simple and complex lactoral designs 
applied to educational research. 


Advanced Research and Experimental Design (5). Pr., FED 675. 


An extensive examination of the nature and character of experimental design in educational research including the 
development of appropnate analytical techniques. 


Geography (GY) 


Assistant Professors Bagwell, Coordinator, Bushey, 
Dorman, Gregory, Icenogle, and Jeane 
Instructor Dison 


Principles of Geography (5). Not open to juniors or seniors except with consent of 
instructor. 
Man and his work in relation to the Earth as a planet, location, climate, land forms, water bodies, minerals, soils, biota 


Weather and Climate (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Weather and climate: causes and controls. Characteristics and distribution of world Climates and their ecanomic and 
social effects. 

Economic Geography (5). Pr., GY 102 or sophomore standing. 


Distribution and environmental relationships of man's principal economic activities. 


Geo-Political Basis of World Powers (5). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 

The interaction between the natural-physical enviranment and the international activities 0f world powers, Emphasis 
placed upon the changing geographic and economic patterns in world affairs. 

Geography of the Soviet Union (5). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 

The physical and human geography of the U.S.S.R. and its role in international affairs. 


Geography of South America (5). Pr., junior standing. 


A regional survey of economic and social developments, resources and products 


Geography of North America (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Human-use regions, resources, social and economic developments will be studied. 


Geography of Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The influences of climate, surface features, and natural resources on the distribution of peoples, their industnes * 
routes of trade. Consideration will be given to each country within its regional setting and to the relationship of Europe 
Ihe remainder of the world 

Geography of Asia (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Climate, topography, and natural resources and their influence upon the distribution of peoples, mdustres and 
commerce, 


Geography of Africa (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The principal regions of Africa with particular emphasis on the areas and countries of greater economic and 

international importance. 

Cartography (5). Pr., junior standing or permission of the instructor. 


Techniques of map construction, with altention given to both the drafting and interpretation of maps and other 8 
presentations. 


—— of Geographic Thought (5). Pr., junior standing and GY 102 or consent of 
instructor. 

The development of modern geographic thinking with special attention to the methodology employed im! 
geography. 
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Physical Geography of the World (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Selected elements of physical geography. Soil, water, minerals, flora and fauna will be studied 

Cultural Geography of the World (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The influence of physiographic factors in the social, economic and political development of people and states. 
World Resources and their Utilization (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The world’s principal natural resources are studied primarily from the geographic point of view (location, transportation, 
topography, water supply, power sources, climate, etc). 


Geography of Alabama (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The geographic characteristics of the State. 
Urban Geography (5). Pr., junior standing and GY 102 or permission of instructor. 


The location, character, and growth of urban centers, with special attention to their interior patterns of land use and 
cultural development 


Geography of Manufacturing (5). Pr., junior standing or permission of the instructor. 


World manufacturing regions with emphasis on the United States. Location patterns of selected industries will be 
examined from the standpoint of location theory 


GRADUATE 


Geography Seminar (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
Designed for students in intensive study and analysis of problems in geography, 


Geology (GL) 


Professor Carrington, Head 
Assistant Professors Christopher, Cook, Fouts, and Taylor 
Instructor Pierce 


Introductory Geology Í (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 


The origin and classification of rock-forming and ore minerals, Sedimentary, metamorphic, and igneous processes, and 
classification of rocks that result from such processes. Rock deformation and mountain building. Not open to students 
having credit in GL 110. 

Introductory Geology II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 


Geomorphology through study of weathering, mass movement, formation of soils, and the erosional, transportational, 
n" depositional aspects of groundwater, streams, oceans, glaciers, and wind, Not open to students having credit in GL 
0, 


Historical Geology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., GL 101, GL 102, or 110. 
Physical and biological history of the earth, with emphasis on the evolution of life forms 


Physical Geology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 

An accelerated course in general geology for the student with an interest and/or aptilude in natural sciences. The course 

includes à survey of the important minerals and rocks with e is on the processes that effect their formation and 

risp Origin and classification of geologic structures is also included. Not open to students having credit in GL 
or GL 102. 

Geological Field Methods (2). Lab. 5. Winter and Spring Pr., GL 1 10 or consent of 

instructor. 


The instruments and methods used in geological field mapping. 


Paleobotany (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., sophomore standing and BI 101. 
Morphology, anatomy, evolution, and stratigraphy of fossil plants, including microscopic fossils, 


—— Paleozoology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., sophomore standing and BI 


Morphology, classification, and significance of selected genera representative of the diversity of fossil invertebrates, 
including microscopic fossils, 

—— of Paleontology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., sophomore standing and GL 

206. 

The principles and techniques of paleontology will be considered; fossilization, speciation, evolution, paleoecology, 
paleogeography, and biostratigraphy. 

—— Geological Mapping (2). Lab. 5. All quarters. Pr., sophomore standing and 

15. 


Independent mapping project of limited extent done with the consent and under the direction of a faculty member. A 
geological map and report must be completed, summarizing the investigation of the area chosen. 
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301. Mineralogy I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., junior standing and CH 103 or equivalent. 
Crystal chemistry and crystallography. 

302. Mineralogy II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., junior standing and GL 301. 
identification, descriplion, and classification of representative minerals and mineraloids 


305. —— and Metamorphic Petrology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., junior standing and 
L 302. 


Principles and processes of intrusive and extrusive igneous activity and metamorphism. Description and classification 
igneous and metamorphic rocks 


401. Sedimentary Petrology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., junior standing and GL 302. 


Detailed description and classification of sedimentary rocks, with emphasis on the processes of sediment trà nsportatint, 
deposition and diagenesis in marine and non-marine environments. 


402. Structural and Geotectonic Principles (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., junior standing and 
GL 110 and 115. 


Principles and processes of rock deformation, including dewcription and classification of rock structures and methoded 
analysis, General history of the development of North America through understanding ot plate tectonic: and structura 
developments 


411. Stratigraphy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., junior standing and GL 210, 401 and 402. 


Descriptive geology pertaining to the discrimination, character, thickness, sequence, age. and correlation of rocks 
Particular emphasis on field study of stratified rocks, and on the physical development and history of North America, 


421. Economic Geology I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring, alternate years. Pr., junior standing and 
GL 305 and 402. 
The origin and classification of mineral deposits formed by igneous and metamorphic activity, Introduction to methodi 
of prospecting. 
422. —— Geology II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring, alternate years. Pr., junior standing and 
Be 
The origin and classification of mineral deposits formed by surficial processes. Introduction to methods of prospecting 
431. Research Methods and Application (1-4). All quarters. Pr., senior majoring in geology 
and/or consent of departmental faculty upon receipt of acceptable proposal. 


Active participation in some phase of original research under supervision of à sênior investigator Credit evaluation 
determined by the departmental faculty on the basis of the formal presentation of the problem and the probate 
methods) of investigation. May be taken more than one quarter for a maximum cumulative credit of four credit hour 


Courses at Gulf Coast Research Laboratory 


The following courses are available during Summer quarters at the Gulf Coast Research 
Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. Application forms must be obtained from the Depart 
ment of Geology during final registration for the Winter Quarter preceding intended attendance. 


440. Physical Marine Geology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 5. Summer only. Pr., junior standing and 
consent of departmental adviser. 


General introduction to the physical processes resulting in the coastal morphology of Mississippi Sound, emphasizing 
erosional and depositional effects of waves and currents. Various environmental types (deltas, estuaries, etc.) ancethet 
characteristics are studied. Identification of ancient shorelines and ancient environments. 


441. Chemical Marine (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 5. Summer only. Pr., junior standing and 
consent of departmental adviser. 


Overview of the chemical systems in the oceans, with special emphasis on near-shore marine and estuarine 
environments. Basic analytical methods currently used to study the marine environment, with a strong concentration oe 
instrumental methods of analyzing natural waters and sediments. Supervised research on chemical systems in the 
estuaries, Mississippi Sound, and offshore 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation (HPR) 


Professors Fourier, Head, Francis, and Means 
Associate Professors Dragoin, Fitzpatrick, Moore, Puckett, Turner, and Young 
Assistant Professors Bengtson, Bond, Cherellia, S. Daniels, Ford, 
Martincic, Morgan, Newkirk, Rosen, Waldrop, Washington, and Wilson 
Instructors Lane, Milliron, Nunnelly, Pylant, Reese, and Smith 


The instructional program of the Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
comprises (1) courses in physical education for students in the University liberal educatio? 
program; (2) courses for students majoring or minoring in health education, physical education, 
and recreation administration; and (3) courses for students in preparation for teaching. 
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University Physical Education Requirements 


Three quarters of physical education are required by the University for graduation. Any 
deficiencies in physical education incurred at Auburn University or elsewhere must be cleared 
prior to graduation. Only one credit per quarter is permitted or transferable to meet the 
three-quarter requirement. 

Health Classification. Each student is assigned a health classification of A, B, or C . Students 
with a B or C classification are issued a health card which identifies courses for which they are 
eligible. The A classification is assigned to students who are free from health problems; the B 
dassification is assigned to students who may be restricted from participating in certain phases of 
Ihe program: the C classification is assigned to students who are restricted oni participating in 
any vigorous physical activity. Students may request re-classification whenever changes in health 
satus or physical condition occur. 

Course Requirements: Students with an A health classification are required to take PEM or 
PEW 101, Foundations of Physical Education. TVHOSE WHO DO NOT HAVE SUFFICIENT 
SKILL IN SWIMMING TO ASSURE THEIR OWN SAFETY IN AND AROUND WATER ARE 
REQUIRED TO TAKE PE 102, Beginning Swimming (Department of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation administers a test to determine each student's swimming ability.) Students who 
lake swimming choose one course from Group | or II listed below for their third quarter's work. 
Students who do not take a swimming course must select one course from Group | and one course 
from Group Il in completing their three quarters of physical education. 

Students with B or C classifications are required to take either PEM or PEW 101, Foundations 
of Physical Education, or PEM or PEW 100, Foundations of Physical Education for the Atypical as 
marked on their health cards. During subsequent quarters they are expected to meet the other 
requirements stated above as nearly as medical restrictions will allow. Specific course selection 
D be made on the recommendations of the Department of Health, Physical Education and 

reation. 

Full participation in the Band should substitute for one of the three required quarters. Band 
members should complete the last two-thirds of the Physical Education sequence; swimming and 
one other course. 

Students with six months to one year military service receive credit for PEM or PEW 101, 
more than one year of service are exempted from all Physical Education requirements with one 
exception; swimming should be completed unless the student passes the departmental 
proficiency test. 

The extent of participation in the required Physical Education program for students over 26 
years of age should be judged by their Academic Deans; unless all or part of the requirement is 
waived by the Dean, these students should enroll for the last two-thirds of the required sequence. 


Varsity athletics scheduled in season for three quarters satisfies the three quarters 
requirements. Each should pass the departmental proficiency swimming test or enroll in PE 102 
Beginning Swimming. 

Credit. All courses carry one hour credit per quarter (maximum of six quarter hours allowed 
ondegree). No student may receive credit for a course in which he has previously earned credit. 

Students may not register for a beginning level course (Groups | and II) after having earned 
credit in the sport or dance area on an advanced level (Group III). Credit cannot be earned for a 
200 and a 300 level course in the same sport. 

Electives. Three quarter hours credit may be earned in addition to the three quarter hours 
'equired. Elective courses may be chosen from Group |, II, and IIl. 

100. Foundations of Physical Education for the Atypical (1). 
Designed for the individual with anatomical and functional defects. 


101. Foundations of Physical Education (1). 
Understanding the relationship of human movement to body. efficiency, aesthetics and health; selt-appraisal; 
development of a personal plan for achieving and maintaining physical condition; selection of à personal program of 
developmental and recreational activities. 

192. Beginning Swimming (1). 
Knowledge and skill in aquatics which are developed to a level sufficient to support à recreational interest and to assure 
One's own salety and the safety of others in and around water 

103. Swimming for the Atypical (1). 

1 Provides water therapy, an understanding of adaptive movements, and aquatic skills 

07. Sports and Dance in American Culture (1). (Atypical). 
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Recreational Sports for the Atypical (1). 
Survey of recreational pursuits for students with physical limitations: billiards, bicycling, croquet, darts, hiking 
horseshoes, net games, and shuffleboard. 


Adapted Physical Education (1). 


Concerned with the improvement and correction of physiological and anatomical remedial defects. 


Group I (Vigorous)* 


Weight Control (1). 


Caloric intake-output, nutrition, and the development of desirable exercise and nutritional habits. Activities selected 
according to individual needs and limitations. Open to students with health classifications A", "B", and "C". 


Basketball (1). 

Soccer-Speedball (1). 

Boxing (1). 

Fencing (1). 

Wrestling (1). 

Judo (1). 

Weight Training (1). 

Track (1). 

Handball (1). 

Raquet Ball (1). 

Wilderness Skills (1). 
Apparatus (1). 

Understanding of gymnastics and skill in the use of different apparatus 
Trampoline (1). 

Tumbling (1). 

Contemporary Dance (1). 

An understanding of dance as an art form 
Tap Dance (1). 

Ballet (1). 


Fundamentals and terminology of classical ballet. 


Group II (Recreational Skills)* * 


Intermediate Swimming (1). 

Springboard Diving (1). Lab. 3. Pr., classified as intermediate swimmer or above. 
Instruction in the basic dives; front, back, inward, reverse, and twist. 
Angling (1). 

Skills in bait and fly casting. Selection and care of tackle. 
Archery (1). 

Badminton (1). 

Bowling (1). 

Additional $15.00 fee is payable to cooperating agency 

Golf (1). 

Rifle Marksmanship (1). 

Tennis (1). 

Camping (1). 


Understanding of American heritage in relation to the out-of-doors, camping trends, conservation, and the development 
of camping skills. 


Family Recreation (1). 

Leisure time activities suitable for the family 

Basic Equitation (1). 

Additional $75.00 fee is payable to cooperating agency. 
Folk Dance (1). 


*Vigorous activities having special value with respect to development and maintenance of physical conditions. 
** Activities having special value as healthful, lifetime recreational pursuits. 
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Social Dance (1). 

Mixers, as well as ballroom dancers: foxtrot, waltz, rhumba, tango, and other representative Latin dances. 
Softball (1). 

Volleyball (1). 


Group ttl (Advanced—Elective) 


Synchronized Swimming (1). 

A creative approach to individual and group composition of water ballet stunts and stroke adaptations. 
Life Saving (1). 

Skills leading to certification in Red Cross Senior Life Saving. 

Skin Diving (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr., classified as advanced swimmer. 


Underwater swimming. Includes selection and use of swim fins, mask, and snorkel. Underwater physiology and safety 
are emphasized, 


Advanced Golf (1). 
Additional green fee to be paid to cooperating agency. 


Advanced Tennis (1). 
Varsity Basketball (1). 
Varsity Football (1). 
Varsity Wrestling (1). 
Varsity Track (1). 

Varsity Cross Country (1). 
Competitive and Exhibitional Gymnastics (1). 
Varsity Swimming (1). 
Varsity Golf (1). 

Varsity Riflery (1). 

Varsity Tennis (1). 

Varsity Baseball (1). 
Varsity Volleyball (1). 


Courses for the Major and the Minor 
Developmental Activities: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 


Body mechanics, calisthenics, movement fundamentals, weight training. 

Combatives: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 

Boxing, fencing, and wrestling. 

Individual and Dual Sports: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Archery, badminton, bowling, golf, and tennis. 

Apparatus and Tumbling: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Apparatus, stunts, tumbling, pyramids, and trampoline. 

Aquatics: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, 

Water sports, scuba diving, operation and maintenance of pools. 

Team Sports: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 

Basketball, field hockey, soccer, softball, speedball, and volleyball. 

Social and Folk Dance: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Health Science (3). 


Basic understanding concerning sound health practices and protection. Physical, mental, and social aspects of personal 
and community health are considered. 


History and Principles of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (3). 
Basketball (Men) (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 

The fundamental skill techniques of basketball offense, defense, and strategy. 

Baseball (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Offensive and defensive strategy, pitching, catching, infielding, outfielding, batting and baserunning. 

Track and Field (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Fundamental skills and techniques of track and field athletics. The organizing and conducting of track meets. 
Football (Men) (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 

The fundamentals of football and the different types of offense, defensive team strategy and generalship. 
Conduct of Dance for High School and Recreation Programs (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
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Theory and Conduct of Team Sports for Women (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Theory and Conduct of Individual and Dual Sports (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Theory and Conduct of Gymnastics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 


Sensorimotor Activities (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 


Designed to develop understandings and skills Concerning the broad concept of sensorimotor esperemos tor children 
ages 4- B. 


Elementary School Activities (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Physical education activibes suitable for the first six grades including teaching devices. 


Dance for Children (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 


includes all forms of dance suitable for elementary school age children with emphasis on Creative dance activities whic 
afford a progression in dance skills. 


Basketball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 

Softball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 

Volleyball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 

School and Community Health (3). 

Kinesiology (3). Pr., ZY 250-251, Physics 204. 

Evaluation in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (3). 

Water Safety (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., current Red Cross Sr. Life Saving Certificate. 
American Red Cross Advanced Swimmer and Water Safety Instructor courses leading to certification 

Dance Survey (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Explores choreographic structures of styles and types of dance in relation to music, drama, architecture and art. 
Dance Production and Rhythmic Demonstrations (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Apprenticeship in praducing dance programs, exhibitions of physical activity and festivals. 

Principles of Recreation (3). 


The significance and meaning of leisure; theories of play; the recreation movement in the United States. Principles o 
program planning and development at state and local levels of government, in schools and in industry 


Recreation Leadership (3). 

Outdoor Recreation (3). 

Camp Management (3). 

Elementary School Health Instruction (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2 
Secondary School Health Instruction (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Drug Use and Abuse (3). 


Investigation of stimulants and depressants with special emphasis on alcohol, narcotics, and tobacco. The effects of 
these substances on the human body and the social, economic, and community problems associated with their ust 


Organization and Administration of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (5). 
Senior standing. 

Athletic Injuries (3). 

Physiology of Muscular Activity (3). Pr., ZY 250-251. 

Adaptive Physical Education (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., HPR 315, ZY 250-251. 


Review of anatomy, physiology, and psychology pertaining to special programs of physical education for Me 
temporarily and permanently handicapped. with laboratory practice in posture training and remedial gymnasta 


Social Recreation (3). 
First Aid (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Advanced Health Science (5). Pr., permission of instructor and junior standing. 


Principles and concepts basic to the improvement of individual and group living and the role of the home, school. 
community in the development of sound physical and mental health. 


Physical Education for the Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The motor characteristics of the mentally retarded and the design of special programs of physical education: involves 
working with mentally retarded children. 


Current Problems in Health Education (5). Pr., consent of instructor and junior standing 
Sociology of Sport (5). 
Sport and culture. Attention fs given to social processes and human behavior in sport situations. 


Dance concepts and Related Classroom Experiences (5). Pr., junior standing. 
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497. Drug Abuse Education (5). Pr., consent of instructor and junior standing. 


Designed to provide a practical and working understanding and means of response to drugs and drug abuse problems ta 
prospective and in-service teachers, counselors, administrators, pharmacists, law enforcement personnel, nurses and 
other. Inteidisciplinary leam instruction is utilized. 


GRADUATE 


619. Scientific Principles Applied to Physical Education and Athletics (5). Pr., undergraduate 
major or minor in health and physical education. 


Specific application of physics, physiology, and psychology to the development of physical skills and related topics 
including reaction time, motivation, maturation, illusions, morale, and problems of group social living in physical 
education and athletics. 


626. “Lia Fitness, a Critical Analysis (5). Pr., ZY 250-251 or permission of department 
ead, 
669. Physiology of Exercise (5). Pr., undergraduate major or minor in health and physical 
education. 


699. Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 
798. Field Project. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter 


Professional Courses 


Students are sectioned by area of specialization according to the following letter 
designations in core courses: (A) Health Education, (B) Health and Physical Education, and (C) 
Recreation Administration. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


101, Career Exploration and Planning (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. 


Helps freshmen in planning their professional careers (See page 108), 


104, Orientation for Transfer Students (1). 


Helps transfers from other curricula to understand teacher education and teaching as a profession, 


108. Orientation to Laboratory Experiences for Transfers. (1). 
Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program. Orientation to the total laboratory experiences 
program in the School of Education with specific attention to the orientation and initiation of the pre-teaching field 
ex pernences program. 

3M. Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). 
Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or equivalent, and admission to Teacher Education. 


(For description, see Interdepartmental Education.) 


423. Program in Area of Specialization (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or equivalent and 
admission to teacher education. 


. Undergraduate students with a major in health education or health and physical education 
Will pursue a minor selected from some other teaching area in the secondary school program or in 
one of the areas included in the twelve-grade program. (For appropriate course in Teaching or 
Program, see SED, IED, and VED.) 


425, Professional Internship in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (15). (For 
description and prerequisites see pages 105, 112, and 115). 
Recreation Administration. (Admission to Teacher Education and two teaching and program courses do not y.) 

ever, Recreation Administration imerns must be admitted to the Professional Program and must complete HPR 42. 

C— Program in Recreation Administration.) 

496. Problems of Health Education and Health Observation of School Children (5). Pr., junior 
Standing. 
Helps the teacher with the details of health observation, aid« in health guidance of individual pupils, acquaints the 
teacher with the health services available through local and state departments. 
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GRADUATE 
The following courses are organized and taught on a twelve-grade basis. 


646. Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated for credit 
not to exceed 3 hours. 


A problem using research techniques La be selected in consultation with the supervising professor A pov should be 
selected which will contribute to the program of the student. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in thi 
course) 


650. Seminar in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (1-10), Pr., graduate standing. 


Provides an opportunity for advanced graduate students and professors to pursue cooperatively selected concepts and | 
theoretical formulations. ' 


Each of these courses, HPR 651 and 652, applies to the following areas of the elementary and 
secondary school programs; (A) Health Education, and (B) Physical Education. Credit may notbe 
earned in both A and B of the same course. 


651. Research Studies (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours ol 
psychologx and professional education. 


Review, analysis and interpretation of available research in health education or physical education with emphasis on 
designing new research to meet changing needs of the school. 
18 hours of 


652. Curriculum and Teaching in Elementary and Secondary School (5). Pr. 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 


Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content of curriculum improvement in health 
education or physical education. 


653. Organization of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology 
and professional education. | 

654. Evaluation of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology 
and professional education. 


History (HY) 


Professors McMillan, Head, Belser, Harrison, Jones, Lewis, Maehl, 
Newton, Owsley, Rea, Reid, and Williamson 
Associate Professors Pidhainy and Reagan 
Assistant Professors Bond, Cronenberg, Eaves, Hall, Henson, and Ollift 
Instructors Fabel and Lippincott* 

101. World History (3). 

A survey of world civilization from prehistory to 1400, 
102. World History (3). 

A survey of world civilization from 1400-1815. 
103. World History (3). 

A survey of world history from 1815 to the present 
201. A History of the United States to 1865 (5). 
202. A History of the United States Since 1865 (5). 
204. Technology and Civilization I (3). 


The interaction of technology and other aspects of human culture from prehistoric times to the beginning of tv 
industrial revolution 


205. Technology and Civilization I (3). 


The interaction of technology and other aspects of human culture from the industrial revolution to the end of te 
nineteenth century. 


206. Technology and Civilization II (3). 
The interaction of technology and other aspects of human culture in the twentieth century. 
300. Introduction to Latin American History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
^ survey of Latin American civilizations to the present with emphasis on the Colonial Period 
301. Introduction to Far Eastern History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


A brief survey of the major cultural and institutional developments of the area. 


*On temporary appointment. 
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Contemporary History (3). 
A survey of recent events and ther effect on the modern world 
Naval History of the United States (3). 


The development of the United States Navy from the American Revolution to the pit including the evolution of 
naval technology and strategy and the role of the navy in defense, discovery, and diplomacy. 


Military History of the United States (3). 

History of the United States military policy, strategy, and tactics, 1775 to the present (land wartare), 
Greco-Roman History (3). 

A survey of the Classical or Hellenic Civilization from the Homeric Age to the reign Of the Emperor Justinian 
Medieval History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Europe from the fall of the Roman Empire to the Age of Discovery. 

American Black History to 1900 (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Racial and cultural origins of the black, including African background, the slave trade, slavery in the New World, 


emergence of the free black, emancipation of the slaves, Reconstruction, and the evolvement of the institution of 
segregation, 


The United States in World Afíairs (3). General elective. Pr., sophomore standing. 

The influence which the United States has exerted in international affairs. 

History of Political Parties (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Emphasis is placed on the origin and growth of American political parties from the Federalist era to the present. 

History of the Iberian Peninsula (5). 

A survey of Spanish and Portuguese history from prehistoric to Contemporary times. 

History of the West (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The development of the West and of its influence on American history, 

Technology, Society, and the Environment (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A study of contemporary social, technological, and environmental problems in historical perspective 

History of Alabama (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

A brief history af Alabama from the beginning to the present. 

American Colonial History (5). Pr., junior standing. 

D poen, economic, and social history of the colonies trom their founding to the end of the French and Indian War, 
6: 


The American Revolution and the Confederation, 1763-1789 (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Te new British Colonial policy, the War for Independence, and the first federal constitution and the movement ta 
replace it. 


Federalist and Jeffersonian America, 1789-1815 (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The establishment of the new federal government, the origins of American political parties, and the role of the United 
States in the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. 


The American System and Jacksonian Democracy, 1815-1850 (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Nationalism, sectionalism, egalitarianism, and expansion. 

The Civil War (5). Pr., junior standing, 

The sectional -controversy from the Compromise of 1850 to the beginning of hostilities in. 1861. and the military, 
economic, social, and political aspects of the war. 

The Reconstruction Period (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An analysis of the social, economic, and political aspects of the years 1865-1877, 

United States History, 1877-1914 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The political, economic, diplomatic, social, and cultural development of the United States. 

Recent United States History, 1914-1932 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Political, economic, and social development of the United States. 

Modern America, 1932 to the Present (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Political, economic, and social development of the United States. 

United States Diplomacy to 1890 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Chief events in our relationships with foreign powers from the Revolutionary War to 1890. 

United States Diplomacy Since 1890 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The emergence of the United States from a hemispheric power to a total involvement in world affairs. : 
Social and Intellectual History of the United States to 1876 (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Selected areas of American thought are studied in ther social context, ranging from Puritanism to the imr al 
Darwinism on the American mind. 


Social and Intellectual History of the United States Since 1876 (5). Pr., junior standing. 


An examination of major intellectual movements in American society from social Darwinism to Progressivism and its 
Racy. 


The South to 1865 (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The origins and growth of distinctive social, economic, cultural, and ideological patterns in the South with emphasis on 
penod 1815-1860. 
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The South Since 1865 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Major trends in the South since the Civil War with emphasis on social, economic, cultural, and ideologica 
development. 

American Black History Since 1900 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An analysis and interpretation of the role of American blacks in the development of the United States in the twentieth 
cemury. 

Social and Intellectual History of Modern Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An examination of selected topics in social and intellectual history which have shaped modern European cultures 


The Reformation Era, 1500-1600 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Europe during the Protestant and Catholic Reformations, overseas discovery, and political developments in the aged 
Charles V, Henry VIII, Elizabeth, and Philip II. 

Seventeenth Century Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Emphasis on the Thirty Years’ War, Scientific Revolution, overseas colonization, and European political development 
in the age of Louis XIV 


Europe, 1715-1789 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A history of Europe trom the Age of Absolutism to the collapse of the Old Regime 

The French Revolution, 1789-1799 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Background: causes and course of the Revolution in France. 

The Genesis of Modern Germany (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of the political, constitutional, and cultural history of Germany ta 1740, 

Modern German History (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A general history of the German states since 1648. 

Napoleonic Europe, 1799-1815 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The rise and tall of the Consulate and the Empire in France and French hegemony in Eurape. 
Modern France (5). Pr., junior standing. 

From the Ancien Regime to the present. 

History of Europe, 1815-1871 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

European history from the Congress of Vienna through the unification of Germany and Italy 
Europe, 1871-1919 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Emphasis on Central Europe, Germany, and Maly since unification. 

Europe Since 1919 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Emphasis on the rise of totalitarianism, the Second World War. and the post-war periòd. 

Eastern Asia (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A history of China and Japan in the modem world 

South and Southeast Asia (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The diverse cultures of the Asian periphery emphasizing the impact of the West in the recent period. 
The Caribbean Area (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An analysis of the Caribbean as to its geographic, cultural, and strategic importance from 1492 tè the present 
South America to 1900 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The colonial and early national period. 

History of Mexico (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Am analysis of the unique cultural development of Mexico. 

Twentieth Century South America (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of the conffiet between tradition and change in a developing continent. 

History of Modern Russia, 1453-1917 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A detailed history of the Russian nation in the modern era to the dissolution of the Empire. 
History of the Soviet Union Since 1917 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The territories under the Bolshevik regime from the proclamation of the Bolshevik state to the present time. 
History of Medieval England (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of English ongins and institutions to the seventeenth century. 

History of Modern England (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of British history since the seventeenth century. 

Technology and Society in Pre-Industrial Times (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The interplay between technology and other aspects of human culture during selected periods of pre-industrial histo 
using various methods and approaches, 

Technology and Society in the Industrial Revolution (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Various approaches to the study of the interaction between technology, industry, and society in the United States a 
other countries during selected periods. normally in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
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Seminar in American History, 1763-1800 (5). 
Seminar in American History, 1850-1876 (5). 
Seminar in American History, 1876-1914 (5). 
Seminar in American History, 1914- (5). 
United States Far Eastern Diplomacy (5). 
United States Latin American Diplomacy (5). 
United States Atlantic Diplomacy (5). 
American Social and Intellectual History (5). 
Seminar in the Old South (5). 

Seminar in the New South (5). 

Seminar in Black History (5). 

Historical Methods (5). 

Seminar in Sixteenth Century Europe (5). 

The Revolution of 1917-1921 (5). Pr., HY 456. 
. Seminar in European History (5). 

Colonial Latin America (5). 
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. 637. Latin America in the National Period, Revolutionary Movements, and National 


Developments (5). 
638. Seminar in the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era (5). 


$39. Historiography and Theory of History (5). 


640. Tudor and Stuart England (5). 

$41. Eighteenth Century England (5). 

$4. Seminar in Modern European Diplomacy (5). 
650. Archival Internship (10). Pr., HY 628. 


$99, Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


799. Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 
READING COURSES 


The following reading courses are offered in order to give the graduate student an 
opportunity for study in specialized areas and are rigorously supervised by the professors 
responsible for the fields. Registration is by permission of the department and the major professor. 
$20. Directed Reading in American History to 1876 (5). 
$21, Directed Reading in American History Since 1876 (5). 

622. Directed Reading in American Diplomacy (5). 

623 Directed Reading in American Social and Intellectual History (5). 
624. Directed Reading in Latin American History (5). 

$25. Directed Reading in Far Eastern History (5). 

$26. Directed Reading in English History (5). 

627, Directed Reading in European History (5). 

528. Directed Reading and Study in Archival Procedures (5). 


Horticulture (HF) 


Professors Perkins, Head, Amling, Norton, and Orr 
Associate Professors Chambliss, Harris, Perry, and Sanderson 
Assistant Professors Dozier and Rymal 
Research Associate Martin 
Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture 


Wl. Introduction to Horticulture (1). Lec. 1. Fall. 


An orientation course for freshman introducing all fields in Horticulture. 
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Landscape Gardening (5). Lec. 3, Lec.-Dem. 4. 

Principles of landscape gardening applied to the development of small home grounds and school grounds Tiv 
lecture-demonstration periods are devoted to the study of the identification and use of ornamental plants, landscape 
drawings, and the propagation and maintenance of ornamental plants. 

Trees (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 

Identification, culture and use of ornamental trees in landscape plantings. 

Evergreen Shrubs and Vines (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 

Identification, culture, and use of broadleaf and narrowleaf evergreens in landscape plantings 

Plant Propagation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 

Basic principles and practices involved in the propagation of horticultural plants. l 
Flower Arranging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. General elective. 

Principles and practices of flower arranging for the home. 

Deciduous Shrubs and Vines (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 

identification, culture and use of deciduous shrubs and small trees in landscape plantings 


Greenhouse Environment Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BY 102, HF 224, 

Principles and practices of construction and utilizing greenhouses for various purposes such as plant propagation, cp 
production, and research. 

Landscape Planning of Home Grounds (5). Lab. Pr., HF 221. 

Planning of large and small home grounds. 

Landscape Planning of Public Grounds (5). Lab. 15. Pr., HF 221. 


tin of public areas and grounds of public buildings, including general layout, planting and detail treatment of 
special areas. 


Landscape Engineering (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., FY 201 or consent of instructor, 
Emphasis on the appreciation of forests for esthetic values as well as for production of various forest products Aa 
evaluation of forest areas for recreational purposes, Consideration of campsite requirements, access and circulation # 
well as other phases of meeting such need. 

Care and Maintenance of Ornamental Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years. Pr, 
BY 306, 309 and junior standing. 


Principles and practices of the care and maintenance of trees and shrubs, including pruning, tree surgery, transplanting 
and fertilization. 


Floricultural Crop Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., HF 323 and junior standing 
Floricultural crop production under management in greenhouse and ouldoor conditions. 


Nursery Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even years. Pr., HF 224, BY 306, AY 304 
and junior standing. 

Principles and practices of the management of a commercial ornamental nursery. 

Planting Design (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 222, 223, 321 and junior standing. 
Principles and practices of the combination and use of ornamental plants in landscape plantings. 

Flower Shop Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 225, HF 422, consent of instructor. 
Principles and practices of flower shop management and floral designing. 

Minor Problems (3-5) May be taken more than once for a total of 15 hours. Pr., junio! , 
standing and consent of instructor. 

Selected problems in either vegetable production, pomology. food technology, or landscape and ornaments 
horticulture, on which independent library, field, laboratory, or green house investigations are made, under 

of instructors. Graduate credit limited to one quarter. 

Advanced Landscape Gardening (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., BI 101, HF 221, graduate 
standing. 

Principles and practices applying to the use of ornamental plant material in landscaping. (Selected portions of P 
course may be offered as a 3 hour credit in the Master of Agriculture program.) 

Controlled Plant Growth (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., AY 304, BY 306, CH 208, HF 323, and - 
junior standing. 

Controlling and directing growth of plants by manipulation of the environment and by the use of chemicals 


General Horticulture 
Introduction to Horticulture (1). Lec. 1. Fall. 


An orientation course for freshmen introducing all fields in Horticulture. 
Orchard Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall and Spring. 


Propagating, planting, pruning, cultivating, fertilizing, spraying, thinning, harvesting, grading, storing and mat 
most valuable fruits and nuts grown in the South. ~~ . 


Vegetable Crops (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Principles and special practices used in production of vegetable crops. 
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Industrial Food Preservation Technology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, odd years. Pr., junior 
standing or consent of instructor. 

Principles of lood preservation as applied to industry. Processes considered include refrigeration, pasteurization, 
canning. freezing. drying, concentration, fermentation, pickling, salting. irradiation, and the use of food additives. 
Industrial Food Equipment and Processes | (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4 Winter, even years. Pr., 
junior standing or consent of instructor. 


Material and structural requirements of food equipment, and basic principles and processes such as heat exchange, 
refrigeration, evaporation, distillation, homogenization, extraction, filtration, centrifugation, fluid flow and instrumen- 
tation. 


Industrial Food Equipment and Processes II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, even years, Pr., 
junior standing or consent of instructor, 

Continuation of subject matter of HE 341 with emphasis on unl operations and processes 

Technology of Jellies and Snack Foods (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, even years. Pr., junior 
standing or consent of instructor. 


Technology of commercial production of jams, jellies, and snack foods. Includes studies of processing and 
packaging methods, equipment, grades, standards, and visits to Commercial plants, 


Commercial Vegetable Crops (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., HF 308 and junior standing. 
An advanced course in the production of the major commercial vegetable crops. 

Storage, Packaging and Marketing of Vegetable Crops (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., 
junior standing. 

Physiological, pathological, and horticultural principles in storing, packaging, and marketing of commercial vegetable 
crops 

Fruit Growing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 


Production and marketing of commercial tree fruits grown in the South. 


Small Fruits (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 
Principles and practices involved in the production of strawberries, grapes, blueberries, and brambles 


Nut Culture (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 

Production and marketing of pecans, walnuts, and chestnuts. 

Minor Problems (3-5) May be taken more than once for a total of 15 hours. Pr., junior 
standing and consent of instructor. 

Selected problems in either vegetable production, pomology, food technology, or landscape and ornamental 
horticulture, on which independent library, field, laboratory, or greenhouse investigations are made, under supervision 
Of instructors. Graduate credit limited to one quarter. 

Food Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even years. Pr., junior standing. 


Application of physics and engineering principles to food processing operation, instrumentation in food processing, 
process and equipment development 


Food Analysis and Quality Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, even years. Pr., CH 208 and 
junior standing. 


Sensory, chemical, and instrumental food analysis and its application to quality contro! and evaluation of grades and 
standards. 


Food Chemistry (3) Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., CH 207 and junior standing. 
The Chemistry of the important components of foods and changes occurring during processing, storage and handling. 


GRADUATE 


Experimental Methods in Horticulture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter. 


Purposes of research, discovery, and progress as related to the scientific methods; research programs, horticultural 
ee selecting projects, reviewing literature, preparing project outlines, conducting experiments, recording data, 
analyzing data. and publication of results. 


Seminar (1). Fall, Winter, and Spring. May be taken more than once for a maximum of 
three hours credit, 


—— Problems in Horticulture (3-5). Credit to be arranged. Any quarter. Pr., graduate 
anding. 

Selected problems in vegetable production, pomology, food technology, or ornamental horitculture. 

Plant Growth and Development (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Any quarter, Pr., HF 432 or BY 306 
and consent of instructor. 

—— a! and physiilagical changes in horticulture plants as induced by growth regulators and their theoretical 
implications in the improvement of horticultural crops ion. 

Nutritional Requirements of Horticultural Plants (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Any quarter. 
Nutritional requiremerits of horticulture crops and factors affecting these requirements. 


Physiology of Horticultural Products Following Harvest (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter, 
Pr., BY 306 and graduate standing. 


Physiological c hanges occurring in fresh fruits, vegetables, and other horticultural plant products after harvest. Methods 
9f studying these Changes and factors influencing them. 
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Breeding of Horticultural Crops (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter. Pr., ZY 300 and graduate | 
standing. j 


An application of genetic principles in the propagation and maintenance of truit, vegetable, and ornamental cop 
varieties. The genetic basis of some production problems, and special breeding methods applicable to horticultural 
crops. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Industrial Engineering (IE) 


Professors Brooks, Head, Cox, and Denholm* 
Associate Professors Brown, Herring, Hool, Layfield, Smith, and White 
Assistant Professors Boyd, Higginbotham, Maghsoodloo, 
Trucks, Webster, and Zaloom 


Industrial Administration (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 
The concepts, techniques, and functions of engineering management. (Not open to Industrial Engineering studens) 


Industrial Engineering Fundamentals (3). 


Introduction Io the fundamentals of tools and techniques used in the practice of industrial engineering. The relationships 
of the sub-disciplines of industrial engineering Io the current curriculum and typically encountered. problems ae 
explored. Intr tion to computer programming and the FORTRAN programming language. 

Computer Programming (3). Pr., MH 151 or MH 162. 


Digital computer programming with emphasis an mathematical problems, using FORTRAN programming language 
(Not open to students with credit in IE 300.) 


Applied Statistics (5). Pr., MH 161. 
Introduction to probability and statistical methods including descriptive statistics, probability and i 
distributions, sampling, estimation, regression, time series, index numbers, —— and analysis of variance. 
—— to administrative and production-service functions will be emphasized. (Not open to engineering 
studems. 
Computer Programming and Introduction to Information-Decision Systems (3). Lec. 2, 
Lab. 3. Pr., an introductory knowledge of FORTRAN, MH 265 or concurrently. 


Intermediate computer programming using the FORTRAN programming language with emphasis on mathematical and 
engineering problems, Included are introductory design considerations for information-decision systems involving 
computers as a principle data processing device. (Intended primarily for engineering students and not apen to students 
with credit in if 204) 


Information Retrieval and Computer Programming (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 202, or IE 
204, or knowledge of a computer language. 
An introduction to digital computer programming with emphasis on information retrieval problems using COBOL 
programming language. 
Production Control Techniques (3). Pr., IE 201 or MN 310. 


Planning, scheduling, routing, and dispatching in manufacturing operations. Mechanisms for production control. Na 
open to Industrial Engineering students.) 


Information-Decision Systems (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 300. 


interrelated components of complex management information«decigun systems. Design considerations for sem 
involving computers as a principle data processing device: 


Motion and Time Study (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EC 274. 
Principles and practices of methods engineering and time study (Not open to students with credit IE 318 or IE ara 
Engineering Statistics | (3). Pr., MH 264, 

Basic probability, random variables and distribution functions. 


Engineering Statistics II (3). Pr., IE 311. 
Distribution functions and tests of hypothesis 


Engineering Statistics II (3). Pr., IE 312. 
Estimation, goodness of fit tests, regression-correlation methods and introduction to analysis of variance, 
Operational Analysis | (3). Pr., IE 202, IE 311. 


Nature of operational systems analysis; decision theory; formulation of objective; identification of alternatives: com? 
of systems analysis (system description); model building. concept of optimization; introduction to model solutio 
met 5. 


Linear Programming (3). Pr., MH 266. 


Introduction to linear programming with emphasis on model formulation and solution. Other topics include compat 
solution variations of the simplex method, optimality analysis, transportation problem and allocation problem 


Electronic Data Processing Systems Design (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 204 or IE 300 0F it 

301 or equivalent programming capability. 

—— of computer and associated data processing equipment to business and administrative and decision sysem 
esign. 


*Deceased November 2B, 1974 
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Ergonomics I (3). Pr., IE 202, PG 211. 


An imroduction to the scientific study of man in relation to his work environment; human characteristics with respect to 
performance in man-machine systems; introduction to man-machine systems design. 


Ergonomics II (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 317, PG 321. 

The —— and design of work places and work methods through application of ergonomic and methods engineering 
principles. 

Engineering Economy (5). Pr., MH 161 and junior standing. 


Practical engineering studies for the economic selection of structures, equipment, processes and methods. (Not open to 
students with credit IE 325 or IE 326.) 


Engineering Economic Analysis I (3). Pr., MH 265, EC 200 or equivalent, or concurrently. 


The daa smi of principles required in een e rim studies and other decision-making oriented courses. 
Interest and interest formula derivations, economic ision criteria, capital budgeting, depreciation methods, tax 
considerations and cost accounting. (Not open to students with credit in IE 320). 


Engineering Economic Analysis II (3). Pr., IE 311, IE 325. 


Engineering studies for the economic selection of structures, equipment, processes and methods, Replacement theory, 
managerial and production economics, new venture analysis including analysis of risk, uncertainty and sensitivity, and 
learming curves. (Not open to students with credit in IE 320). 


Decision Analysis (5). Pr., IE 220 or equivalent. 


^ quantitative analysis of the decision-making process involving models of certainty, risk, and uncertainty with 
applications to marketing, production, and administration. (Not open to engineering students.) 


Data Structures (3). Pr., IE 204 or equivalent. 


Basic concepts of data. Linear lists, strings, n pi orthogonal lists. TN of trees and graphs. Storage 
structures, allocation, and collection. Multilin structures, Symbol Ta and searching techniques. Sorting 
techniques, and generalized data management systems. 


Computer Programming Systems I (3). Pr., IE 204 or IE 300. 

An introduction to the types, relationships, and uses made of computer langu which are grouped under the general 
name of software, with emphasis on utilities, operating systems, and specialized programming languages. 
Occupational Safety Engineering Fundamentals (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Hazard problems generated in occupational environments and their solution or mitigation through application of 
quantitative analyses and engineering design principles. 


Systems Analysis for Occupational Safety (3). Pr., IE 401 or concurrently. 


Analysis of safety performance, attribution of cost, identification and analysis of accident potential. Fault-free analysis. 
Systems safety and reliability. 


Occupational Accident Prevention (3). Pr., IE 401 or concurrently. 
Design principles and concepts of hazard evaluation analysis relating to operation of industrial facilities. 


Occupational Hygiene Engineering I (3). Pr., IE 419 or permission of instructor. 


An introduction to Occupation Hygiene Engineering with emphasis on workplace environmental quality. Heat. 
illumination, noise, and ventilation. 


Occupational Hygiene Engineering II (3). Pr., IE 404. 


A continuation of Occupational Hygiene Engineering I. Plant and workplace sanitation, plant waste control, health 
hazard control, principles of epidemiology. 


Occupational Safety and Health Laboratory (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., IE 403, IE 405, or 
concurrently. 

Case histories and problems will be examined for factors proven detrimental to safety and health. Solutions designed to 
assure non-reoccurrence of these conditions. Solutions to be aided by actual laboratory testing and field trips. 
Engineering Statistics (5). Pr., MH 264, or consent of instructor. 


Basic probability, random variables, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling distributions, hypothesis testi 
estimation, r sion and correlation, one-way analysis of variance, testing goodness of fit. (Not open to students wi 
credit in IE 311 and not open to Industrial Engineering undergraduate students.) 


Operations Research (5). Pr., MH 266, IE 410 or equivalent or concurrently. 

Model construction, linear programming, network models, dynamic models, stochastic models, queueing theory, 
ision theory and simulation. (Not open to students with credit in IE 314 and not open to Industrial Engineering 

undergraduate students.) 

Engineering Statistics IV (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 312. 

Emphasis on quality control in manufacturing by means of statistical methods. 

Operational Analysis I! (3). Pr., IE 305, IE 312. 


Simulation procedures for solving complex systems analysis problems. Emphasis on random processes, model building, 
and construction of computer simulation models. 


Operational Analysis III (3). Pr., IE 314, IE 315. 


Network models, game theory, queueing theory and other operations research topics in inventory theory, decision 
theory or Markoy chains. Applications to operational systems analysis and design. 


Ergonomics Ill (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 313, IE 318, PG 321. 
The assessment of human work performance and the establishment of performance standards. 
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Production Control Functions ! (3). Pr., IE 326, IE 419, or concurrently. 
Functions of production control; forecasting; inventory analysis; scheduling; dispatching and progress control. 
Production Control Functions II (3). Pr., IE 424, IE 427 or concurrently. 


Functions of production control; production planning; line balancing; plant location: plant layout; manufacturing 
processes. 


Operations and Facilities Design | (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 326. 
peu principles and concepts of complex systems. (Should be taken the quarter immediately prior to the taking of lf 
428.1 


Operations and Facilities Design II (3). Lab. 9. Pr., IE 417, IE 424, IE 427. 

The design of industrial, institutional, governmental and service operations and facilities. (Should be taken duritg 
student’s final quarter.) 

Plant Location (3). Pr., IE 315, IE 326, IE 417. 

Factors and techniques pertinent to the economic location of industrial plants 

—— Safety and Health Engineering (5). Pr., senior standing or consent of 
nstructor. 


Occupational safety and health problems with emphasis on the role of the industrial engineer in the elimination of 
psica and environmental hazards, (Not open to Industrial Engineering undergraduates enrolled in the Occupational 
Safety and Health option.) 
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raus student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an advanced nature in Industrial 
ngineering. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES 


Sampling and Survey Techniques (3). Pr., IE 313 and junior standing. 
Theory and application of statistical sampling and survey methods, with emphasis on methods optimization. 
Applied Industrial Engineering Mathematics (3). Pr., MH 265 and junior standing. 


Formulation and solution of differential and difference equations. Solution techniques will Include analytical theory, 
Laplace and Z transforms and computer techniques. Introduction to state variables, matrix algebra and analysis. 


Advanced Linear Programming (3). Pr., 1E 315 and junior standing. 

Continuation of IE 315 with emphasis on theory. Revised simplex, dual simplex, parametric programming 
decomposition, and applied problems. 

Inventory Control (3). Pr., IE 414, IE 417, IE 424 and junior standing. 

Application of quantitative methods to the control of industrial inventories. 

—— Methods for Optimization (3). Pr., MH 264 or consent of instructor and senior 
standing. 


Single and multivariate search techniques. and strategies which are used in finding the optimum of discrete 9 
continuous functions about which full knowledge is not available. 


Dynamic Programming (3). Pr., MH 264 and junior standing. 

The theory and methods of dynamic programming will be presented. Specific applications will be discussed. 
Advanced Computer Programming (3). Pr., IE 204 or IE 300 or consent of instructor and 
junior standing. 

fore definition and presentation of numeric and nonnumeric problems with solutions in the programming languag? 


Simscript (3). Pr., IE 204 or IE 300 and junior standing. 


An in-depth study of SIMSCRIPT, a powerful amming language well suited to general programming problems and 
dar: rare for discrete event simulation a h 8 


Reliability Engineering (3). Pr., IE 414, IE 417, and junior standing. 
FANS maintenance, and replacement, with emphasis on quantitatively descriptive methods to be used for problem 
ving. 


Operational Control System Design (3). Pr., IE 425, and junior standing. 


The design of operational planning and control systems. Integration of individual systems functions. Concept of total 
systems optimization. 


Materials Handling Systems (3). Pr., IE 318, IE 416, IE 417 and junior standing. 
Quantitative analysis and design of material handling systems. Quantitative methods and case studies. 
Advanced Facilities Design (3). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 
Quantitative methods used to design production and service facilities are emphasized. Case studies. 


Ergonomics IV (3). Pr., IE 419 or consent of instructor, senior standing. 


A study of the philosophy and techniques of man-machine systems design. Emphasis is placed on proper integral 
man into uction systems. 
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Scheduling: Theory and Applications (3). Pr., IE 411 or IE 417 or consent of instructor 
and junior standing. 


Network based sequencing and scheduling problems. Numerous algorithms are presented for scheduling facilities to 
achieve One or more of several desirable objectives within precedence and resource constraints. Scheduling areas 
discussed include projects, assembly lines, flaw shops and job shops. 


Continuous Process Control and Dynamics (3). Pr., IE 441 and junior standing. 
Continuous process dynamics and block diagram formulation. Conventional continuous process control and 
introduction to advanced control topics. 

Engineering of Organization and Management (3). Pr., senior standing and consent of 
instructor. 

Organizational theory and concepts; Ihe interaction between the individual and the organization. 


Project Management (3). Pr., IE 411 or 417 or consent of instructor and junior standing. 
Project management and development with primary emphasis on use of operations research methods and cost analysis. 
Study of the applications of CPM, PERT, and GERT to project management, 

Data Processing Fundamentals (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 


An introduction to business dala processing methods and procedures, hardware (primarily electro-mechanical and 
electronic), and software, Introductory programming using the COBOL language emphasizing business applications. 
(Not for science and mathematics students.) 


Design of Occupational Safety and Health Administrative Systems (3). Coreq., IE 472 
and junior standing. 


The design of administrative systems to carry out the OSH function jn industrial, service and governmental 
organizations 


Computer Programming Systems II (3). Pr., IE 385, EE 322 and junior standing. 


An introduction to machine-orlented programming systems for digital computers. Emphasis will be placed upon the 
Assemble Language/360 as well as macro systems and input-output control systems. 


Information Organization and Retrieval (3). Pr., IE 305, IE 385, and IE 301 or IE 455 and 
junior standing. 


The analysis of information content by statistical, syntatic, and logical methods. Search strategies, matching techniques, 
and file organization in practical retrieval systems. Evaluation of retrieval effectiveness. 


Fundamental Algorithms (3). Pr., IE 455, IE 485 and junior standing. 


An introduction and analysis of algorithms commonly used by computer scientists. Topics include generating functions. 
sub-routines, coroutines, linear lists, trees, and multilinked structures. 


GRADUATE 


Industrial Dynamics (3). Pr., IE 416 or consent of instructor. 


—— dynamics based on a systems approach to industrial and related problems, with emphasis on decision 
making 


Advanced Simulation Problems (3). Pr., IE 416 or consent of instructor. 

* readings of applications simulation and development of procedure to solve large scale, realistic simulation 
OoDiems, 

Advanced Engineering Economy (3). Pr., IE 326 or consent of instructor. 


Engineering and economic aspects of project design and analysis. Advanced treatment is given to the following topics: 
Capital budgeting. financing manufacturing organizations, risk and sensitivity analysis, mathematical programming 
approach to investment decisions, and forecasting methods including input-output analysis. 


Queueing Theory (3). Pr., IE 313 or IE 410, MH 265, or consent of instructor. 


Mathematical models of queueing, with applications to problems such as materials flow, inventory policy, and service 
Center design. Simulation solutions to queueing networks are considered 


Markov Chains (3). Pr., IE 417. 
Finite and continuous Markov Chains, Poisson and Wiener processes, applications will be discussed. 
Time Series (3). Pr., IE 417. 


erm stochastic processes, time series analysis with emphasis on spectral density functions and applications will be 
ISCUs«ec 


Inventory and Production Control Systems (3). Pr., IE 425, 
Ae vanced LL. uin in production control and inventory theory. The relationships between production and inventory will 
used. 


Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers 1 (3). Pr., IE 312 or equivalent. 


Basic concepts of statistical experimental design including randomization methods, analysis of variance methods, 
mathematical derivation of expected mean squares multiple comparison tests, and the Bennett and Franklin algorithm. 


Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers II (3). Pr., IE 630 or consent of instructor. 
Extension of IE 630, with primary emphasis on analysis of variance methods. 
Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers III (3). Pr., IE 630 or consent of instructor. 


Elaboration of basic statistical methods for engineers, with emphasis on a more theoretical study of multiple linear 
regression and the optimization of multiple linear regression methods. 
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634. Non-Linear Programming (3). Pr., IE 442. 
This course covers quadratic programming, separable programming, gradient methods, and inteyer programming 


640. Nonparametric Statistics (3). Pr., IE 313. 

Study of the theory and application of several nonparametric and distribution-free statistical methods with emphasis oe 
engineering applications, 

642. Input-Output Analysis (3). Pr., IE 442 or consent of instructor. | 
eren analysis for interindustry, industry, and company study, Computational aspects of large scale mode 

ase studies. 

644. Optimization Theory for Large Systems (3). Pr., IE 442, IE 634, or consent of instructor. | 
Large problems with special structures; decomposition principle, many column problems, relaxation procedures, = 
linear programming, generalized upper bounding, partitionmg procedures, and applications | 

653. Advanced Dynamic Programming (3). Pr., IE 453. 


Advanced topics in the theory and application of dynamic programming. Numerical methods to solve specific typi. — 
problems. Case studies. 


663. Decision and Game Theory (3). Pr., IE 313 or IE 410, or consent of instructor, 
Classification of decision problems, Bayes risk, utility theory and its applications, optimal strategies (or rectang 
games, and use of linear programming in solving zero-sum games 

664. Management Information Decision Systems (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Analysis of organizations for information requirements, information flow, data storage and usuage and tatal monn 
systems. 

665. Advanced Topics in Human Engineering (3). Pr., IE 464. 


Human Information processing with particular emphasis on human decision behavior. 


670. Advanced Computation Methods (3). Pr., consent of the instructor, 


Advanced computer languages, pattern recognition, and hybrid computation. This course is designed to heap In 
graduate student abreast of current ideas in this rapidly expanding field. 


671. Discrete Process Control and Dynamics (3). Pr., IE 471. 
Sampled-data control systems and computer control topics. Representation of discrete industrial processes. 
672. Functional Optimization Theory (3). Pr., IE 417. 


Introduction to functional optimization theory including min-max theory, calculus of variations, pantryagin, maximae 
principles and applied functional analysis. 


676. Teleprocessing Systems Software (3). Pr., IE 621. 
An introduction to the theory and methods used in developing telecommunication systems software 

680. Advanced Topics in Occupational Safety and Health (3). Pr., IE 438 or equivalent. 
Coreq., IE 631 and IE 665, or consent of instructor. 


Selected topics including accident proneness, risk taking, and systems safety are pursued at the advanced level 
Quantification and modeling are emphasized. 


681. Advanced Occupational Accident Prevention (3). Pr., IE 438 or equivalent or permission 
of instructor. 

Advanced topics in accident prevention with emphasis on current developments. 

688. Methods of Sorting and Searching (3). Pr., IE 488, MH 266 or consent of instructor. 
An introduction to the theoretical and practical aspects of searching and sorting via the digital computer, Study 4 
algorithms necessary to create and optimize a sort or search routine. 

690-691-692. Industrial Engineering Projects (1-5). Pr., permission of instructor amd 
department head approval. 

—— student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an advanced nature in Indus 
neering. 


699. Thesis (0-7). 


~ 


Interdepartmental Education (IED) 


... Included in this section are program areas and course listings designed and taught on the 
interdepartmental basis. The subheadings reflect the nature and scope of the offerings. 
101. Career Exploration and Planning (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. 
Helps undeclared freshmen in planning their professianal careers. (See page 106). 
Í 


Curriculum and Teaching—Elementary-Secondary 
Teaching, Program, and Internship 


Students in either secondary or elementary education pursuing a curriculum leading to Ku 
certification for teaching in a particular field in elementary and secondary schools will take 
Teaching and the Program courses in the teaching field in which certification is expected. 


414. 


423. 


425. 
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Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or 
equivalent. Admission to Teacher Education. 

LA) Art, (C) Theatre, (J) Music, (M) Speech Communication, (NI Speech Pathology. 

Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or 
equivalent. Admission to Teacher Education. 

IA) Art, (C) Theatre, (D Music, (M) Speech Communicatian, (N) Speech Pathology. 

Professional Internship in Elementary and Secondary Schools (15). Pr., senior standing, 
Admission to Teacher Education one quarter prior to Internship, minimum of two 
appropriate Teaching and Program Courses. 


(For description, see Professional Internship in School of Education section.) (A) Art, (C) Theatre, i) Music, (M) Speech 
Communication 


GRADUATE 


Courses 651, 653, or 654, apply to the following areas of the school program: (A) Art, (C) 
Theatre, (E) Gifted, (J) Music, (M) Speech Communication. 


648. 


651. 


652, 


653. 


376. 


377, 


378. 


120, 


425, 


Advanced Study of Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr., FED 647 or consent of instructor. 
Mayor issues, frontier developments, and trends in the improvement of curriculum and leaching in elementary and 
secondary «chools, 

Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 

Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new research to meet the 
changing needs of the school, 

Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 

Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content of curriculum improvement. 
Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 


Advanced course. Program, organization, and development of basic and supplementary materials for guiding teachers, 
faculties, and school systems in Ihe continuous improvement of curriculum and teaching practices. 


Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter ood 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 


Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the utilization of human and material 
resources and the coordination of areas of specialization with the total schoo! program and with other educational 
programs ot the community. 


Seminar and Independent Study in Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr., FED 647 and IED 
648, or permission of instructor. 


Research and experimentation in elementary and secondary schools in the development of educ ation programs and the 
improvement of teaching and learning. Appraisal of significant curriculum research, exploration of areas of needed 
research in curriculum and instruction, — of fundamental criteria and methods for salving curriculum problems. 


Special Education (Behavior Disturbance, Early 
Childhood Education for the Handicapped, Mental 
Retardation, and Speech Pathology) 


À Survey of Exceptionality (5). 

ey TION 16 the several types of exceptionality with an emphasis upon the educational and training implications 
each. 

Introduction to Mental Retardation (5). Pr., IED 376 or permission of instructor. 


An introductory exploration of mental retardation as a special type of exceptionality with emphasis placed upon 
Implications for the education and training of the retarded. 


An Introduction to Behavior Disturbance (5). Pr., IED 376 or permission of instructor. 


An introductory exploration of behavior disturbance as a special type of exceptionalily with emphasis placed upon 
implications for the education and training of the behavior disturbed. 


Organizing Instruction for Behaviorally Disturbed Children and Youth (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 

Pr., IED 376, IED 378, IED 479-0, or permission of instructor. 

Provides the student with skills necessary lo organize a total school program for disturbed children and youth. 

Professional Internship in Special Education (15). Pr., senior standing, admission to 
eacher Education one quarter prior to Internship, appropriate professional courses. 


(For description, see Professional Internship in Schoo! of Education Section), (P) Mental Retardation. (O) Behavior 
Disturbance. (N) Speech Pathology. 
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602. 


603. 


643. 


650. 


670. 


671. 
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Methods and Materials for Teaching in Special Education (5). Pr., 1ED 376 and IED 377 
or IED 378. 
IP) Mental Retardation. (O) Behavior Disturbance, (S) Early Childhood Education for the Handicapped 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Learning Disabilities (5). Pr. junior standing and permission of instructor. 


Theoretical issues, research, diagnosis. and educational approaches involved with children with learning disabilities 
Observations of educational senings for children with learning disabilities are required, 


Language Development for the Young Handicapped Child (5). Pr., junior standing and 
permission of instructor. 


A systematic, Tre approach 1o intervention programing for speech and language development with the young 
handicapped child. 


Education of Children With Special Learning Disabilities (5). Pr., junior standing and 
ission to Teacher Education. 


Existing theories and instructional programs for children with special learning disabilities. Administrative arrangements, 
classroom management, individual educational evaluation and programming are emphasized. 


The Severly Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., junior standing and permission of instructor. 


An indepth study of severe mental retardation as a special type of exceptionality with emphasis upon implications forthe 
education and training of the severely retarded 


GRADUATE 


Advanced Study of Exceptionality (5). Pr., Appropriate undergraduate preparation in 
Special Education or permission of instructor. 


An advanced ——— the several types of exceptionality with an emphasis upon the educational and taining 
implications of each. 


Advanced Study of Educational Aspects of Mental Retardation (5). Pr., IED 600, or 
permission of instructor. 


An advanced study of mental retardation as a special area of exceptionality with emphasis upon the education and 
training needs of the retarded, 


Educational Diagnosis and Assessment for Special Learning Problems (5). Pr., IED 376 
and FED 617. 


Tests and procedures for diagnosing special learning problems. in-depth instruction in educational assessment in such 
areas as. perceplual-motor, language, academic aptitude, and achievement. 


—— Teaching for Special Learning Problems (5). Pr., IED 376, IED 602 and FED 
17. 


In-depth instruction in specialized methods of prescriptive program planning based on educational assessments & 
children with learning problems. Development and presentation tasks are included. 


Education of the Physically Handicapped (5). Pr., adequate courses in physiology and 
psychology. 

Characteristics of major physical disabilities: the psychology of the physically handicapped; the educational objectives 
with curriculum adaptions; and related aspects of a total program for the physically handicapped. 

Teaching the Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., IED 376, IED 377 and IED 479. 

Observation and participation under supervision in education programs for the mentally retarded, Lectures ard 
discussions will implement the student's work in the classroom, Students will develop and evaluate plans and program 
for the special class. (For teachers pursuing a program of education for mentally retarded children | 
Educational Procedures for Children With Behavior Disorders (5). Pr., Graduate 
standing and permission of instructor. 


Analysis of current provision for children with emotional conflicts, with emphasis on educational procedures an 
implications for learning disabilities. 


Current Research on the Behavioral Disorders of Children (5). Pr., Graduate Standing 
and permission of instructor. 
Examination and interpretation of research. Emphasis on education implications of emotional conflict, tlassioom 


guidance and control. 
Higher Education 
GRADUATE 


The courses described below along with AED 618 and AED 697 are designed especially for 
advanced students who are interested in positions in colleges, universities, and other 
secondary-school institutions. 


— — — — —— C ol- — — — HÀ — — — — — — — — — —— —— — — — — — 
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645. Problems of Teaching the Marginally Prepared College Student (5). Pr., IED 665 or IED 
666 or permission of instructor. 
Socioeconomic and cultural backgrounds as they affect learning styles of the marginally Socioeconomic and cultural 
backgrounds as they affect learning styles of the marginally prepared student. Develop methods of appropriate teaching 
strategies as a means of improving the self-concept of these students. 

649. The Community College Program (5). 
A study of the program of Ihe Comprehensive community-junior college designed to improve competencies in program 
planning. evaluation, and administration. 

663. The American College and University (5). 


Philosophy and function, the university and social Sarat the community college, academic freedom, student- 
faculty-community relationships; international flow of cational ideas, government cultural programs, higher 
education and the state, 


665. The Community College (5). 
s rise and development of the community/junior college in American education; its history, philosophy, and 
nections. 
666. Undergraduate Instruction in Higher Education (5). Pr., IED 663 or IED 665 or 
permission of instructor. 


The development and selection of appropriate curricular materials and effective teaching strategies, Evaluation of 
instruction and learning effectiveness in undergraduate programs of higher education 


The above courses, along with AED 618, AED 697, CED 653 and CED 654 constitute a core 
for the development of programs of study in higher education. Other offerings, in both academic 
and professional fields, are available for the completion of advanced programs. These include 
administration and supervision; foundations of education; psychology; student personnel; 
vocational and technical education; and professional and academic preparation for teaching in 
agricultural sciences, business administration, economics and sociology, English, health and 
physical education, history, home economics, mathematics, music, philosophy, physical and 
biological sciences, and speech. 


Journalism (JM) 


Professors Simms, Head, Burnett 
Assistant Professor Logue 
Instructor Housel 


Freshman English is prerequisite for all courses in journalism 


220. Survey of Communications Media (5). Credit in JM 220 precludes credit in JM 221. 


Operation of an per, history of the press and radio-television newscasts, techniques of reporting, newswriting, 
iling and layout. Not open to journalism majors. 


221. Beginning Newswriting (3). Credit in JM 221 precludes credit in JM 220 and in JM 315. 
Peet to newswriting, newspaper style, and mechanical practice, supplemented by work on the college 
spaper. 
223. Reporting (3). Pr., JM 221; VED 200 or consent of instructor. Credit in JM 223 precludes 
credit in |M 315. 
The technical aspects of reporting and newsgathering methods, supplemented by work on the college newspaper. 
74. Copyreading and Editing (3). Pr., JM 221. 
Methods of editing copy, writing headlines and proof reading. 


"s —— Journalism (3). Credit in JM 315 precludes credit in JM 221, JM 223 and JM 


Designed for students in agriculture and home economics. Introduces practices of news coverage and writing, with 
3 Major emphasis on specialized fields of study. Not recommended for journalism majors and minors, 
21, Newspaper Makeup and Layout (3). Pr., JM 224. 
Typography and design with practice applications in putting together newspaper pages. 
32. Feature Writing (5). Pr., JM 221 or consent of the instructor. 
Gathering material for the writing of "human interest" and feature articles for newspapers and magazines, with 
3 consideration given to the marketing of manuscripts. 
23. The Community Newspaper (5). Pr., JM 221 and JM 321. 


on problems, and policies involved in editing the community newspaper, as differing from the metropolitan 
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421. 


422-423. 


425. 


435. 


465. 


485. 


101. 
301. 
401. 


402. 


405. 


422. 


260. 


262. 


335. 


361. 


363. 


461. 
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Photo-Journalism (5). 


Uses and processes of photography in the newspaper and magazine field. Operation of press cameras and the technique 


of developing, printing, and enlarging of pictures is provided. 
Journalism Workshop (3-3). All quarters. Pr., JM 223; JM 321; IM 322; VED 


210 competency in shorthand, or consent of instructor. 


A two-quarter course giving practical experience in preparation of newspaper, radio, lelevision, and magazine Copy 


through supervised work with University communication media, 


Journalism Internship (6). All quarters. Pr., JM 223; JM 321; JM 322; VED 210 


competency in shorthand, or consent of instructor. 


A full-time internship of at least ten weeks with an approved publication, serving as a regular staff member under the 


direction of the editor. 


Magazine Editing and Production (5). Pr., JM 221. 
Methods and problems of publishing the popular and trade magazine. 


The History and Principles of Journalism (5). 


The development of the American Press, the principles and ideals of modern journalism, and the law of the press and 


radio. 


Advanced Reporting (3). Pr., JM 422-23 or JM 425. 
Developing and writing news stories under deadline pressure; investigative and interpretive reporting. 


Laboratory Technology (LT) 
Assistant Professors Kohl and Wheatley 


Orientation (1). Fall and Winter quarters. 
Aims, objectives, and requirements for careers in Medical and Laboratory Technology. 


Hematology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 


Study, procedures, and examinations of the blood, as recommended by the American Society of Clinical Pathologists. 


Advanced Hematology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., LT 301. 
Advanced study of blood cells and blood dyserasias. 


Seminar in Laboratory Technology (3). Pr., LT 301. 


The student reports fram the literature on recent advances in the field of laboratory technology. 


Immunology ! (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 302 and junior standing. 
Theory of immunology and techniques of laboratory tests based on the antigen-antibody reaction 


Immunology II (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., LT 404 and junior standing. 
Theory and techniques of the serological study of human blood and lipid antigens. 


Hospital Laboratory Practice (5). Lab. 15. Pr., LT 301. 


Practice applications of the principles, procedures, and techniques encountered in hospital laboratories. 


Law Enforcement (LE) 
Assistant Professor Pendergast 


Survey of Law Enforcement (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Introduction 10 the IM 
administration and technical problems; career orientation. (Same as PO 260.) 


Criminal Investigation (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


ical and historical backgrounds; agencies and processes; purposes and function 


Criminal investigation procedures, including theory of investigation, case preparation, specific techniques for selected 


offenses, questioning of suspects and witnesses, and problems in criminal investigation. 


Criminal Law for Police Officers (3). Pr., PO 209, PO 210, or PO/LE 260. 


Statutory criminal law and criminal court procedures as applicable to the law enforcement function, Cansiders the 
impact of statutory law and cammon law on police procedures and policies. Judicial interpretation of criminal a 
and its relation to pone policies are discussed and an analysis is presented of common police procedures, investiga 

n 


techniques, and functions in the light of criminal statutes, 


Survey of Criminalistics (5). Pr., LE 262 and junior standing. 


Survey of scientific crime detection methods; crime scene search, identification and preservation of evidence: he 


delection, modus operandi; fingerprint identification, and related subjects. 
Police Administration and Organization (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Principles of organization and administration in law enforcement; functions and activities; planning an 
community relations; personnel and training; inspection and control; policy formulation, 


Seminar in Police Problems (5). Pr., LE 363 or LE 464. 


d research 
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207. 
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443. 


445, 
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Internship in Criminal Justice (5-10). Pr., junior standing and consent of department 
head. Not open to graduate students. 


Internship in an approved law enforcement or correctional agency under supervision of the agency concerned. Written 
reports on internship required. 


Management (MN) 


Professors Henry, Head and Allen 
Associate Professors Alexander, Goodwin, Ledbetter, Myles, and Snow 
Assistant Professors Armenakis, Bedeian, Bressler, Crim, Feild, Giles 
Holley, Shannon, J. M. Smith, J. W. Smith, and Willis 


Electronic Data Processing Principles (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Pr., 10 hours math, ACF 211 
(concurrently). 


Functions and uses of computers and related equipment emphasizing business application using an appropriate 
programming language. 

Business Law I (4). Pr., junior standing. 

Introduction to law, torts, contracts, agency and personal property 

Business Law Il (4). Pr., MN 341. 

Legal principles concerning real property, sales, negotiable instruments, partnerships, and corporations. 
Principles of Management (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Management functions and the application of management principles in organizations, 

Environmental Law (4). Pr., junior standing. 

Federal, State, and local law on conservation and regulation of environmental matters. 

Human Relations in Management (5). Pr., MN 310. 

Human relations as applied to business organizations, 

Legal Environment of Business (4). Pr., junior standing. 

Legal environment for business operation with emphasis on contemporary legal issues. 

Industrial Management (5). Pr., MN 310, junior standing. 

Modern scientific management as applied in the actual control and opeartion of industrial enterprises. 
Management Decision Making I (4). Pr., EC 274, MN 207, 310, 10 hours of mathematics, 
junior standing. 

Various quantitative techniques as aids in managerial decision making under conditions of imperfect knowledge. 
Management Decision Making II (4). Pr., MN 381, junior standing. 

Major topics of mathematical programming as aids in managerial decision making, 

Organization Theory (5). Pr., MN 346. 

Organization theory and principles in the management of business operations. 

Organizational Development (3). Pr., MN 346, 440, junior standing. 

Methods used to bring about change in an organization. 

Personnel Management (5). Pr., MN 310, junior standing. 


Management of labor, dealing with selection, training, placement, turnover. payment policies, employee representa- 
ion, etc. 


Problems in Personnel and Industrial Relations Management (5). Pr., MN 310, junior 
standing, consent of instructor. 

Contemporary issues and problems concerning the employee-employer relationship. 

v aective Bargaining and Arbitration (5). Pr., EC 350 and EC 444 or consent of 
instructor 


Investigation and analysis of the theory and practice of collective bargaining and arbitration between unions and 
management. (Credit for EC 445 precludes credit for this course.) 


Personnel and Organizational Research (3). Pr., MN 346, EC 474 or PG 215 or 
equivalent, MN 442, junior standing. 

Reading, analyzing, and conducting limited research studies in personnel and organizational problems. 
Personnel Administration Legislation (3). Pr., MN 442, junior standing. 

Legal aspects of personnel administration activities 

Employee Compensation (3). Pr., MN 442, 446, junior standing. 

Factors, philosophy, design, and problems of administration In compensation program. 
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junior standing. 
Factors involved in developing an effective system for selecting, classifying, and placing personnel 
Manpower Planning, Development, and Appraisal (3). Pr., MN 442, junior standing, 


Theory and practive plus design of managerial systems in these specialties. l 


Business Policies and Administration (5). Pr., junior standing, completion of core 
courses of School of Business. 


Formulation and application of policies and programs pertaining to personnel, production, finance, procurement, and 
sales in the business enterprise. 


Management Information Systems (5). Pr., MN 310, MN 207. 
Analysis and application of information flow in the business firm. 


Operations Management (5). Pr., MN 380, 382, 482, junior standing. 
Capstone course for INM students. Application of material presented. 


Special Problems (1-10). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. May be repeated. 


investigation and research into problems with special interest for the student 


Personnel Selection and Placement (3). Pr., EC 474 or PG 215 or equivalent, MN 442, | 
| 


GRADUATE 


Human Relations In Business Organization (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Sapa relations in individual and group interactions within business organizations. Emphasis on research literature m 
held. 


Management Problems (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 


ae’ administrative problems in business and industry. Managerial controls as applied to administrative and operative 
nctions. 


Managerial Economics (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Decision theory and criteria for decision-making concerning output, pricing, capital budgeting. scale of operations, 
investment inventory control, Also concepts of profits, production and cost functions. 


Advanced Organization Theory (5). Pr., MN 440 or equivalent, consent of instructor. 


Traditional and contemporary organization theories with emphasis on current research and controversy. | 


Management Science (5). Pr., MN 481 or equivalent, consent of instructor. 
Application of management science theory to business operations. 


Seminar (1-10). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. May be repeated. 


Intensive study and analysis of management problems 


Special Problems (1-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Variable content in the management area. 


Readings in Production and Personnel Management (1-10). Pr., consent of instructor. 
May be repeated. 


General management theories, parctices, and functions in manufacturing industries plus the role of persone 
management. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Marketing and Transportation (MT) 


Protessors Baker, Head and Horton 
Associate Professors Adams and Henley 
Assistant Professors Guffey, Harris, and Reed 
Instructors Laumer and Magnus 


Principles of Marketing (5). Pr., EC 202. 


A general survey of the field of marketing covering marketing channels, functions, methods and institutions 
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Promotional Strategy (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 


Problems of persuasive ipd eiui. strategy, problems objectives, methods of implementing these objectives, and the 
approaches by which the methods might be blended 


Retail Store Management (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 


Principles and practices in the scientific operation of the retail store, Store location, layout, buying, pricing, and 
merchandise control 


Purchasing (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 
Objectives, control, and the direction of industrial purchasing, 


Marketing Problems (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 
Marketing problems. policies, costs, channels of distribution, terminal markets, trade barriers and legislation. 


Marketing Research Methods (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 
Methods of scientific research in the field of marketing and their application to the solution of marketing problems. 


Sales Management (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 


Principles and practices of sound organization and administration of sales organization. Includes consideration of: sales 
—— organization, selecting, training, compensating, and supervising sales planning, setting up sales territories 
and quotas. 


Marketing Channel Systems (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 


The nature and role of marketing channels. Major —— strategy problems such as designing channel objectives and 
constraints, distinguishing major channel alternatives, and motivating, evaluating, and controlling channel members. 


International Marketing (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 


Adapting the marketing process of the domestic firm to international operations and the institutional structure that exists 
to service foreign markets and the practice of marketing administration by firms operating within these markets, 


Consumer Analysis (5). Pr., MT 331, PG 211, and SY 201, junior standing. 


Analysis of the consumer buying process as il is affected by environmental and institutional forces and development of 
market strategies which recognize these factors. 


Economics of Transportation (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 


The development of systems of transportation. Analysis of rates and their effects upon Commerce and Industry. 
Government regulation of transportation agencies 


Logistics Management (5). Pr., junior standing MT 472 or instructor's approval. 


Fundamentals of logistics in the transportation operations of business and industrial concerns. 


Transpo tation and Regulated Industries (5). Pr., junior standing, MT 472 or instructor's 
approval. 
Economic, legislative, and administrative problems related to regulation of transportation and utility rates and services. 


Motor Transportation (5). Pr., junior standing MT 472 or instructor's approval. 
Economics of motor transportation systems, emphasis on freight and passenger carriers and the highway system. 


Special Problems in Marketing and Transportation (1-10). Pr., MT 331 and senior 
standing. 


Qualified students conduct investigations of special problems In Marketing and Transportation. (May be repeated for a 
maximum of 10 hours credit.) 


GRADUATE 


Seminar (1-10) Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
Intensive study and analysis of marketing and transportation problems 


Logistics Management (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
alfa of major logistics elements within the total system of the firm. A problem-oriented approach is employed in 
eio 


ping a managerial perspective, 


Special Problems (1-5) 
Variable content in the marketing and transportation areas. 


Research and Thesis. Credits to be arranged. 
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Materials Engineering (MTL) 


Professors Jemian, Chairman, Hsu, Kosolapoff, and Maynor 
Associate Professors Budenstein, Hall, Slagh, and Wilcox 


Responsibility for this curriculum, which is described on page 137, rests with the 
interdisciplinary Materials Engineering Curriculum Committee. Questions should be directed lo 
the Department of Mechanical Engineering which administers the program. 


The courses in the field of Materials Engineering (MTL) are described with the courses in the 
Departments of Chemical Engineering (CHE), Chemistry (CH), Electrical Engineering (EE), 
Mechanical Engineering (ME) and Physics (PS). These courses are CH 415, CH 416, CHE 475, EE 
412, ME 202, ME 304, ME 335, ME 336, ME 337, ME 338, ME 425, ME 435, ME 436, ME 445, ME 
446, ME 447, ME 448, and PS 413. 


Mathematics (MH) 


Professors Burton, Head, Ball, Butz, B. Fitzpatrick, P. Fitzpatrick, Haynsworth, 
Ikenberry, Perry, and E. Williams 
Associate Professors Baskervill, J. Brown, Coleman, J. Ford, 
R. Ford, Hinrichsen, Lindner, Reed, Robinson, Rogers, Thompson, Transue, and Zenor 
Assistant Professors S. Brown, Day, Hall, Holmes, W. Kuperberg, Robertson, and Wall 
Instructors Gruenhage, K. Kuperberg, Lauer, Murphy, Phillips, and Smith 


100. Mathematical Insights (5). 


For students in the arts or humanities. The purpose of this Course is to give such students insight into the nature of 
mathematics by engaging them in mathematical t processes within a suitable elementary framework. Prior credi 
for any other University mathematics Course precludes credil for this course. 


140. College Algebra (5). Pr., High School geometry, second year high school algebra or 
departmental approval, 


Algebraic techniques, coordinate geometry, functions and relations and thew graphs, and common logarithm. A 
preparatory course for MH 151, MH 160 and MH 161: However, credit is not allowed for both Mit 140 and MH 160 


151. Finite Mathematics (5). Pr., MH 140 or MH 160. 


Selections from elementary combinatorial analysis, probability theory, linear algebra, linear programming. Designed 
for students in the Schoo! of Business and not open, except by special permission of the Department of Mathematics © 
students in Engineering or to Mathematics or Physics majors. 


160. Pre-Calculus With Trigonometry (5). Pr., High school geometry, second year high school 
algebra or departmental approval. 


The basic analytic and geometric properties of the algebraic and trigonometric functions with heavy emphasis on the 
latter. —— course for the calculus sequence. Students wha need a review of algebraic techniques should nr 
MH 140. However, credit is not allowed for both MH 140 and MH 160." 


161. Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5). Pr., MH 140 or MH 160. 


Limits, the derivative, applications of the derivative, antiderivatives; the conic sections. 


162-163.  Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5-5). Pr., MH 160 and MH 161. 


Integrals, the fundamental theorem of calculus, applications of the integral, the calculus of the exponential and 
logarithmic functions. The calculus of the trigonometric and inverse trigonometric functions, techniques of integration 
indeterminate forms, improper integrals. 


163L. Calculus Laboratory (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. Coreq. MH 163. 
Selected calculus problems will be studied with the Computer as an aid. 


264. Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5). Pr., MH 163. 
^ continuation of MH 161-162-163. Infinite series, partial derivatives, multiple integrals 


265. Linear Differential Equations (3). Coreq., MH 264. 


First and second-order linear differential equations including the solution of such equations by infinite senes 


266. Topics in Linear Algebra (3). Pr., MH 163. 


Linear spaces, vector spaces, linear transformations, matrices and determinants. Not open to students who have cet 
lor MH 431 or MH 405 or MH 437. 


267. Introductory Probability and Statistics (5). Coreq., MH 161. 


Designed for students whose fields require a basic knowledge of probability and for those who plan to take u 
courses in probability and statistics. Conditional probability, hdépemdence and random variables with e 
discrete random variables. 


(eve 
ass 08 


"This is a non-credit course tor students in some scientific and technical curricula 
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281-282-283. Elementary Mathematics (5-5-3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


These courses provide appropriate mathematical insights for elementary school teachers. Emphasis is on the structure of 
the number systems, the basic concepts of algebra a n p Open for credit only to students in Elementary 
Education, except by special permission of the Department of Mathemalics. 


301. History of Mathematics (3). Pr., MH 163 or departmental approval. 


The evolution of modern mathematics from its motivational roots in the physical sciences; the lives and contributions of 
outstanding mathematicians; the parallel development of mathematics and western culture. 


310, Introduction to Calculus of Variations (3). Pr., MH 265 or consent of instructor. 


Fundamental concepts of extrema of functions and functionals; the simplest problem of the calculus of varrations; first 
and second variations; generalizations of the simplest problem; sufficient conditions; constrained functionals and 
isoperimetrical problems; general Lagrange problem. 


331-332. Introduction to Modern Algebra I, II (5-5). Pr., MH 163. 
Sets, mapping, the integers, isomorphisms, and homomorphisms: groups, rings, fields, ideals. 
362. Engineering Mathematics I (3). Pr., MH 265. 
Fourier Series, partial differential equations, special functions. 
401. pecus of Vector Functions (3). Pr., MH 266 or consent of instructor; junior 
a ng. 
Dedi ka integral of vector functions, gradient, divergence, curl, Green's Theorem, Stokes Theorem. 
403. Engineering Mathematics II (5). Pr., MH 265; junior standing. 
Complex numbers, functions, mappings, residues, contour integration, 
405. Matrix Theory and Applications (5). Pr., MH 266 or MH 431; junior standing. 
Canonical forms, determinants, linear equations, characteristic value problems. 
406. Elementary Partial Differential Equations (5). Pr., MH 265 or MH 428; junior standing. 
First and second order linear partial differential equations with emphasis on the method of eigenfunction expansions. 
407. Introduction to Celestial Mechanics (5). Pr., consent of instructor; junior standing. 


Dynamics of à particle, two-body problems, coordinate Iransformaltions, series expansions in elliptic motion, 
introduction to general perturbation Iheory. 


408. Elements of Numerical Analysis (5). Pr., MH 264, junior standing. 
The numerical solutions of selected problems ansing in calculus and algebra along with the programming techniques 
418. Analysis for Applied Mathematics (5). Pr., MH 265, 266; junior standing. 


Linear functions and transformations, concepts of the calculus including uniform continuity and uniform convergence, 
curves, series of functions, complex differentiation and differential equations. Designed primarily for students in 
engineering, physical sciences and eue mathematics who are likely to pursue more advanced work. Not open for 
credit ta students in the MH curriculum, 


420-421-422. — Analysis 1, II, III (5-5-5). Pr., MH 264; junior standing. 


The real number system, theorems concerning number sets, sequences, graphs of functions; Riemann-Stieltjes 
integration, Continuity, the derivative and functions of bounded variation; functions whose domains are in Euclidean 
5puices, 


sided linear Differential Systems (3-3). Pr., MH 422 or consent of instructor; junior 
nding. 
Systems m ordinary differential equations, series solutions, approximate solutions. 
431. Introduction to Modern Algebra III (5). Pr., MH 332, junior standing. 
A continuation of MH. 311-332. 
437. Linear Algebra (5). Pr., MH 431; junior standing. 
Linear transformations, matrix algebra, finite-dimensional vector spaces. 
441-442. Geometry, A Modern View I, II (5-5). Pr, MH 163; junior standing. 


A development of geometry using Ihe real number system and measurement as proposed by G. D. Birkhoff. The course 
pore rapidly, with definitions and proofs, through the foundations of geometry and into the main body of geometric 
ry. 


443. Linear Geometry (5). Pr., MH 163; junior standing. 
Transiormations in projective, affine, and Euclidean planes. 
444. Combinatorial Geometry in the Plane (5). MH 163; junior standing. 
Helly's and related theorems. 
450-451. Metric Spaces (3-3). Pr., MH 421 or consent of instructor; junior standing. 
The elementary properties of metric spaces with special attention to the line and the plane. k 
460. Introduction to Numerical Analysis (5). Pr, MH 265 or MH 428, junior standing; a 
knowledge of an algorithmic computer language available at the Computer Center.t 


Polynomial approximation, numerical differentiation and integration, solution of ordinary differential equations (initial 
value problems) error analysis 


— — 
tThis information can be obtained by taking IE 204. 
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461. Numerical Matrix Analysis (5). Pr., MH 266 or MH 431; junior standing; a knowledge of 
an algorithmic computer language available at the Computer Center.t 
Numerical solution of algebraic equations and of systems of linear equations, solution of boundary value problem, 
numerical Calculation of characteristic values and vectors, error analysis. 

464. Probability Theory (5). Pr., MH 420 or consent of instructor; junior standing. 


D te probability fields, bility functions, random variables, convergent sequences of random variables, 
conditional probability, distribution functions, various applications. 


467, Mathematical Statistics 1 (5), Pr., MH 163; junior standing. 
Descriptive statistics, elementary probability and sampling theory, least squares and correlation. 

468. Mathematical Statistics II (5). Pr., MH 467; junior standing, 
Chi-square test, best estimates, small sample theory, analysts of variance, non-parametric methods 

485. Fundamentals of Algebra I (5). Pr., one course above MH 163; junior standing,” 
The structure of the integers, factorization of the integers, congruent theory. 

486. Foundation of Geometry (5). Pr., one course above MH 163; junior standing.” 
Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries with emphasis given to their logical development from basic assumption 
Some attention given to the history of geometry 

487. Fundamentals of Analysis (5). Pr., one course above MH 163; junior standing.” 


^ study of mathematical analysis with emphasis on basic principles and relationships. (Not for majors in scrence ard 
mat Mics.) 


491. Special Problems (1-5). Pr., consent of instructor; junior standing. 
Not open to graduate students. An individual problems course. Each student will work under the direction of à staff 
member on some problem of mutual interest. 


GRADUATE 


602-603. Celestial Mechanics I, II (5-5). Pr., MH 407 or consent of instructor. 


Elliptic motion, potentials of attracting bodies, numerical integration and differential correction of orbits, lunar a 
—* of perturba tions, Lagrange’s method and introduction to canonical variables, the disturbing function, art 
satellite it theory, 


607-608-609. Applied Mathematics |, II, II (5-5-5). Pr., approved graduate standing. 


Scalar, vector, and dyadic fields: equations governing fields; Helmholtz's and Laplace's equations in curvilinew 
coordinates; separation of variables; boundary conditions and eigenfunctions; Green's functions, 


610. Special Functions (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

613. Tensor Analvsis (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

620-621. Functions of Real Variables |, II (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Measure theory and Lebesgue Integration. 


622-623. Functions of a Complex Variable I, II (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 


Complex numbers; analytic functions; derivatives, Cauchy integral theorem and formula; Taylor and Laurent serie 
nere continuation; residues; maximum principle; Riemann surfaces; conformal mapping; families of analyte 
nctions. 


624-625-626. Normed Linear Spaces (5-5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 


Bounded linear transformations and linear functionals on Banach and Hilbert spaces, including conjugate spoom — - 


adjoint operations, self adjoint operators, spectral theory, applications to particular spaces. 
628-629. Advanced Theory of Differential Equations (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 


Fxistence, uniqueness and continuation theorems for ordinary and partial differential equations; nature of solutions. Te 
first quarter will be devoted to ordinary equations, the second to partial differential equations. 


631-632, Modern Algebra 1, II (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Numbers; sets; groups; nngs; fields of polynomials; Galois theory. 

633. Theory of Groups (5). Pr., MH 631. 
Sylow theory, abelian groups, chain conditions. 


634. Theory of Rings (5). Pr., MH 632 or departmental approval. 
Structure of nngs, seals in commutative rings. 
635. Abelian Groups (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


An axiomatic development of abefian group theory; decomposition theorems, finitely generated groups, rank. divisible 
groups, pure subgroups, basic subgroups, ulm factors. 


637-638-639. Matrices (5-5-5). Pr., MH 437. 


Special types of matrices; reduction to canonical form; function of matrices; readings in current literature 


tThis information can be obtained by taking IE 204. 
*Not available to graduate students in the area of science or mathematics. 
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640-641-642. Functional Analysis (5-5-5). Pr., MH 626 or consent of instructor. 


Topics in the advanced theory of linear functionals and operators on Banach and Hilbert spaces, chosen to lead students 
into research work in this field. 


645-646. Differential Geometry 1, II (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Tensor analysis; curves and surfaces in Euclidean space; introduction to Riemannian geometry of n-dimensions. 
650-651-652. General Topology (5-5-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


An amomatic develo nt of point-set topology; connectivity, compactness, separability, topological equivalence, 
well-ordering, inner limiting sets, Cartesian products. 


653. Dimension Theory (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

The topological study of dimension in separable metric spaces. 
654-655-656. — Point-Set Topology (5-5-5). Pr., MH 652. 

Upper semi-continuous collections, indecomposable continua, metrization problems, inverse limits, other topics 
657-658. Euclidean Topology (5-5). Pr., MH 650, 


u poros with emphasis on those areas which distinguish among the polyhedra in Euclidean spaces (e.g... Theory of 
electis 


661. Advanced Numerical Analysis (5). Pr., MH 461, and MH 265 or MH 428. 
Numcerncal solution of partial differential equations. 

664-665-666. Probability (5-5-5). Pr., knowledge of Lebesgue integration. 
Probability measures, random variables, distribution functions (discrete, absolutely continuous, and singular), 
expectation, characteristic functions (Fourier transforms), independence, limit theorems, convergence to Poisson and 
normal distributions, central limit theorem, Stochastic processes and Brownian motion, probability measures on metric 
spaces, 

667. Mathematical Statistics IIl (5). Pr., MH 468 or consent of instructor. 


Advanced probability and sampling theory, advanced regression and correlation, analysis of variance, Monte Carlo 
method, factor analysis. 


668. Mathematical Statistics IV (5). Pr., MH 667. 


Estimation, experimental design, non-parametric methods, sequential analysis, game theory, linear programming, 
covariance techniques. 


670. Uniform Spaces (5). Pr., MH 652 and consent of instructor. 
Uniform spaces, uniform topology, uniformly continuous functions, completions of uniform spaces, other topics 
673-674-675. Combinatorial Theory (5-5-5). Pr., MH 332. 


Topics of current interest in Combinatorial theory to include enumeration theory, systems of distinct representatives, 
latin squares, quasigroups, blank designs, Steiner triple systems, Room squares, and finite geometries. 


691, Directed Reading in Algebra. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 courses in the 
area. 
692. Directed Reading in Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 courses in the 
area. 
693. Directed Reading in Applied Mathematics. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 
694, e Reading in Geometry. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 courses in 
area. 
695. Directed Reading in Topology. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 courses in 
area. 
696. vc Reading in Matrix Theory. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 courses 
in the area. 
697. Directed Reading in Numerical Analysis (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 
699. Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit. 
799, Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


Professors Vestal, Head, Barbin, Bussell, Jemian, 
Jones, Maynor, Shaw, Swinson, Tanger, and Vachon 
Associate Professors Cooley, Dyer, Fluker, Goodling, Leppert, Maples, Reece, 
Scarborough, Smith, Wilcox, and Yu 
Assistant Professors Dunn and Ranson 
Visiting Lecturer Touloukian 
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Engineering Materials Science— Structure (3). Pr., CH 103, PS 220 or PS 205. 
Theories and structures of crystalline and amorphous materials, Bonding, crystal classes, phase equilibrium 
relationships, diffusion and phase transformations 

Applied Mechanics—Statics (4). Coreq., MH 264 and PS 220. 

Resolution and composition of forces; equilibrium of force systems; friction; second moments. 


Strength of Materials I (3). Pr., ME 205 and MH 264, coreq., MH 265. 

Fundamentals of stress and strain; stress-strain relations; temperature effects; bar with axial force; thinwall cylinders; 
torsion. 

Engineering Methods (2). Lec 1, Lab. 3. Coreq. PS 222. 

Presentation and practices in use of techniques of analysis of engineering models, 


Thermodynamics | (4). Pr., MH 264 and PS 220. 

Laws of thermodynamics: energy transtormations; properties and relationships among properties: equations of state and 
simple processes and cycles 

Thermodynamics II (3). Pr., ME 301. 

Thermodynamic analysis of real and ideal cycles, and concepts of compressible fluid flaw 


Thermodynamics III (3). Pr., ME 301. 


Property determination, Maxwell's relations, thermodynamics of mixtures, combustion, and chemical equilibrium 


Engineering Materials Science— Properties (3). Pr., ME 202, ME 207. 

Relationships between structure and properties and the effects of environment, Mechanical properties, plasticity ol 
single and poly-crystals, and properties of composite materials 

Computation Laboratory (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 265. 

Application of analog and digital programming in Mechanical Engineering. 


Correlative Experimental Mechanics (2). Lec.1, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 207. 
Theories of failure; determination of stress fields by experimental techniques; Introduction to photoelasticity; siran 
gages; relation of uni-axial test data to failure envelopes. 


Thermodynamics (5). Winter. Pr., MH 163 and PS 206 or equivalent. 
Gases and vapors; cycles; mass and heal transfer. Open to non-Mechanical Engineering students only 


Strength of Materials II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 207, ME 309. 

Applications of theory with emphasis on experimental verification; structures consisting of bars subjected to axial force 
andor torsion; spherical and cylindrical thin wall pressure vessels; beams and long columns. 

Dynamics I (4). Pr., ME 205, Coreq., MH 265. 


Kinematics of points, lines, and rigid bodies: relative motion and coordinate transformations; kinetic: conservation di 
energy and momentum. 


Dynamics Il (4). Pr., ME 321. 

Matrix methods in kinematics; introduction to celestial mechanics; Euler's equations of motion; the inertia tense 
gyroscopic motion, 

Dynamics of Machines (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 207, ME 308, ME 322. 


Analysis of rotating systems, Dynarmec force analysis of mechanisms and complexes of mechanisms. Oscillalng 
systems. 


Engineering Materials Science—Physical Metallurgy (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 304. 
Relations between structure and properties of metals. Melting and solidification, cystal structure, dislocation ad 
imperfection theories, alloying, deformation, and transformations. 

Physical Analysis of Materials I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 335. 


The analysis and interpretation of the structures of materials using optical techniques. Specific physical properties wit 
be measured. Samples will be prepared. and processesd by the students. 


The Physical Analysis of Materials II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 336. 


The analysis and interpretation of the structures and properties of materials using special techniques Difiraction 
radiography and various non-destructive test procedures will be employed. 


Phase Diagrams (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 335, CH 412. 


Methods of representing and interpreting phase equilibria, Binary and multicomponent systems. Simpler temperature 
composition systems and more complex temperature- pressure-composition systems, Major emphasis on applicatiom. 
Minor emphasis on phase diagram determination and thermodynamics. 


Fluid Mechanics I (3). Pr., ME 301 and ME 321, coreq., ME 207. 


Fluid properties; fluid statics; fluid kinematics; integral forms of conservation laws— applications to exterior and menor 
flows: dimensional analysis. 


Fluid Mechanics II (4). Pr., ME 207 and ME 340, coreq., ME 302, ME 322. 

Potential theory; vorticity; stream functions; viscous flow: boundary layers; turbulent flow. : 
oo Thermodynamics (3). Pr., ME 301 or departmental approval and junior 
standing. 

Fundamental laws of thermodynamics and thermodynamic properties from the microscopic point of view 
Introduction to Optimal Systems (4). Pr., MH 310 and junior standing. 


Application of optimal criteria to engineering problems 
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Power Plant Systems (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., ME 302 and senior standing. 
Theory, design, pertormance and applications of power plant systems. 


—— Laboratory (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 308, ME 303, ME 341, ME 421 and 
Te 

The theory and practice of engineering measurements, including treatment of experimental data and the design of 
experiments 

Turbomachines (4). Pr., ME 341 or departmental approval and junior standing. 
Applications of fluid, mechanics to turbomachines, such as pumps, compressors, fluid couplings, control devices. gas 
and steam turbines. 

Thermodynamics of Power Systems (4). Pr., ME 302, ME 303, ME 341. Coreq., ME 421 or 
departmental approval and junior standing. 


Design and analysis of static and dynamic thermal power systems. 


Thermal Systems Laboratory (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 412, coreq., ME 415. 

Selected experiments on thermal systems evaluation. 

—— Transfer (4). Pr., ME 340, EE 263, MH 265, or departmental approval and junior 
standing. 

Fundamentals principles of heat transfer by steady and unsteady conduction, thermal and luminous radiation, boiling 
and condensation, free and forced convection, 

Transport Processes (3). Pr., ME 421 or departmental approval and junior standing. 


Transport processes involving mass, momentum, and energy transter combined with heat and mass transfer in chemical 
reacting boundary layers. 


Dynamics of Physical Systems (4). Pr., ME 211, ME 323, ME 340 and junior standing. 


Motion of systems represented by first and second order differential equations. Transient types and response of physical 
systems, Transler functions. 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration (4). Pr., ME 302, ME 421 and junior standing. 
Theory and design of heating, cooling and ventilating systems, and refrigeration systems, including cryogenics. 


Automatic Controls (3). Pr., MH 265, ME 341, ME 427 and junior standing. 

Control systems fundamentals. Systems analysis techniques. Applications to machine and process control 

Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer (5). Spring. Pr., ME 310. 

Mechanics ol Compressible and incompressible (fluids; transmission of heat by conduction, convection, and radiation. 
Open to non-Mechanical Engineering students only. 

Engineering Materials Science—fFerrous Metallurgy (3). Pr, ME 335, and junior 
standing. 

Design of ferrous metals following modern theory and practice. Hardenability, alloying delormation, and special 
purpose steels. 

Engineering Materials Science—Nonferrous Metallurgy (3). Pr., ME 335 and junior 
standing. 

Design of nonferrous metals following modern theory and practice. Aluminum and copperberyllium systems, Corrosion 
resistant alloys, refractory metals, strengthening mechanisms, spacecraft environments. 


Residual Stresses in Metals (3). Pr., ME 335, and junior standing. 
Production and measurement of residual stresses in metals, relation of residual stresses to fatigue; Consideration of 
latigue in design. 


—— Engineering Design I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 323; coreq,, ME 335, ME 


Design of machine elements for static and dynamic stresses with the emphasis on synthesis and creative design 


Mechanical Engineering Design I (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 316, ME 439, or 
departmental approval and senior standing. 

The solution of typical engineering systems problems by group or team effort, requiring the development of skill and 
Co-operation in The use of analysis, synthesis, creative design and optimization. 

Engineering Systems (credit 1-5). Pr., senior standing and departmental approval. May 
be taken more than one quarter, but total credit may not exceed 10 quarter hours. 
Mechanical Engineering design problems requiring the development of skill in the use of analysis, synthesis and 
Creativeness in the design of engineering systems 

Computer Aided Design (3). Pr., ME 427 or departmental approval and junior standing. 
The computer in design. Batch and Interactive processing. The use of typewriter and visual display remote terminals in 
the development and operation of design systems. 

Photoelastic Stress and Strain Analysis (3). Pr., ME 207 and junior standing. 


Theory of the polariscope; two- and three-dimensianal model making and preparation: techniques of data collection 
and photoelectric models and analysis 
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Design for Hazard Reduction (4). Pr., ME 207, ME 321. 


Relationships of the mechanics of machinery and the ies of materials which lead to the design principlm a 
hazard reduction in machines and machine systems. Open to non-Mechanical Engineering students only 


—— Physical Metallurgy—Theoretical Metallurgy (3). Pr., ME 335, CH 408, PS 
The — properties of metals in relation to the modern theories of metals. 


Advanced Physical Metallurgy—Plasticity (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 335, ME 316. 


The macro and micro processes involved in the plastic deformation of metals. Slip, winning, dislocation theory, cree, 
md eres high velocity deformation, and other plastic deformation processes will be studied in relation to cures 
nowledge 


Introduction to Ceramics (3). Pr., ME 335. 

The engineering applications and design principles of im t ceramic materials will be studied with particule 
attention directed to the structure. property relationships. glassy and crystalline ceramic materials will be includat 
Professional Diagnostic Problems (4). Pr., senior standing in any engineering curriculum 
or departmental approval, 


Problems involving interaction of the different engineering science disciplines, with emphasis on engineering desi 
synthesis, and systems 


Special Problems, (Credit 1-5) Pr., Department Head approval, junior standing. 
Individual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an advanced nature 
—— Projects (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., ME 421, ME 341, coreq., ME 440, and senior 
standing. 


Individual projects of a current nature, involving both analysis and synthesis. culminating in a formal report 


GRADUATE 


Advanced Thermodynamics | (3). Pr., ME 303 and graduate standing. 
Classical thermodynamics of reactive and nonreactive systems; applications 


Advanced Thermodynamics II (3). Pr., ME 604. 


Statistical treatment of the laws and properties of thermodynamic systems; applications. 


Propulsion Systems (4). Pr., departmental approval. 


Chemical systems including liquid and solid rocket engines; thermionic engines and ionic propulsion; plasma An 
nuclear propulsion systems. 


Energy Conversion Systems (3). Pr., ME 605, PS 320 or departmental approval. 


A review of quantum mechanics and wreversible thermodynamics: study of direct energy converters, Vi. 
thermoelectric, photovoltaic, thermionic and magnetohydynamic generators and fuel cells 


Advanced Thermodynamics III (3). Pr., ME 605. 
Thermodynamics of nonequilibrium processes. 


Heat Transmission—Conduction (3). Pr., ME 421, MH 362 or departmental approval. 
Formulations and solutions of steady, steady periodic, and unsteady heat conduction problems. 

Heat Transmission—Convection (3). Pr., ME 421. 

General problems of convection, forced convection heal transfer, free convection, thermodynamic boundary layet 
condensing and boiling, heat transfer to liquid metals and analysis of heat exchangers 

Heat Transmission—Radiation (3). Pr., ME 421. 

Fundamental laws of radiation, net radiation methods, configuration factors, radiation through absorbing media, solar. 
terrestrial and celestial radiation, and thermometry and temperature control. 

Advanced Strength of Materials (3). Pr., ME 316, MH 362 or departmental approval. 
Stress and strain analyses of curved beams and beams on elastic foundations: energy methods; selected topics from the 
literature; stress and strain analyses in bars of noncircular section subjected to torsion 

Theory of Elasticity 1 (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

Theory of stress and strain and stress-strain relations. Laws of balance in momentum, moment of momentum, a* 
energy. Solution by tensor stress function and displacement functions. 

Theory of Elasticity II (3). Pr., ME 631. 

n ri of solutions by potential functions. Solutions of two dimensional problem by Kolovoy-Muskhelish 
met 5. 

Experimental Stress Analysis (3). Pr., ME 316. 

Stress analyses by experimental techniques including transmission and scattered light photoelastcity; strain ga 
brittle coatings, photoelastic coatings. Moire patterns are developed. 

Elastic Stability (3). Pr., ME 631 or departmental approval. 


Stability of conservative and nonconservative systems. Buckling of slender bars and thin-walled cross-sectio* 
buckling of plates and shells. Buckling loads by Rayleigh-Ritz, Galerkin, and Kantrovich methods. 
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Intermediate Dynamics (3). Pr., ME 340, MH 362. 


Dynamics of particles and systems of particles applied to engineering problems. Work and energy, and impulse and 
momentum principles. LaGrange's equations and Hamilton's principle. 


Non-Linear Oscillations (3). Pr., ME 427 or departmental approval. 


Method of phase plane to linear systems. Self-excited and relaxation oscillations. Kouth-Hurwilz and Liapovnov crilerta 
on stability. Introduction 10 asymptotic method ta non-linear oscillations. 


Theory of Plates (3). Pr., ME 631. 


Analyses of plates of various shapes under transverse and in-plane loadings with different boundary conditions. 
Buckling of plates due to ireplane loadings. Introduction to von Karman large deflection theory 


Theory of Shells (3). Pr., departmental approval. 


Introduction to differential geometry. Development of governing equations for shells under arbitrary loading. Shallow 
shell theory with applications. Asymptotic method for solution of differential equations in shell theory. 


Variational Mechanics (3). Pr., departmental approval. 


The problem of Bolza, Mayer and LaGrange with fixed and variable end points; Hamilton's principle and LaGrange's 
equations; energy method; Rayleigh's principle and Rayleigh-Riz method: Galerkin method, variational methods; 
applications 


Fluid Dynamic (3). Pr., MH 362 and graduate standing. 


rel ier- Stokes Equations. Exact and approximate solutions. Euler's equations. Continuity. Energy equations. irrotational 
thow 


Boundary Layer Theory (3). Pr., ME 640, 
Hydrodynamic and thermal boundary layers. Prandtl's equations, integral relations and approximate techniques. 
Gas Dynamics | (3). Pr., ME 640. 


Compressible flow equations; isentropic flow; Fanno line flow: Rayleigh line flow; shock waves; high speed flow; 
internal and external flows; forces on immersed bodies 


Gas Dynamics II (3). Pr., ME 642 and ME 605. 

Continuation of ME 642 with emphasis on real gas effects and non-equilibrium flow 
Turbulence (3), Pr., ME 641. 

Analysis of wall-affected and free turbulent flows. 

Structure and Properties of Solids (3). Pr., departmental approval. 


Denominations of structure are considered, via an imerdisciplinary approach, from the viewpoint of providing a 
fundamental insight with respect to the genesis of selected macroscopic properties. 


Corrosion: Fundamentals and Applications (3). Pr., departmental approval. 


Nature and mechanisms of corrosion. Effects of: material-manufacturing methods, construction and environment, 
Corrosion types and methods of corrosion control. 


Performance of Metals at Elevated Temperatures (3). Pr., departmental approval. 


Fundamental behavior of metals of elevated temperatures. Commercial and experimental types of ferrous and 
nonferrous alloys and their suitability for elevated temperature applications, 


X-Ray Metallography (3). Pr., ME 335 and MH 362. 
The principles of X-ray absorption and diffraction and application to the study of metals and other crystalline materials, 
Strengthening of Metals (3). Pr., ME 335. 


A treatment of the six basic mechanisms by which metals are strengthened. Emphasis is placed on causative factors and 
accompanying Manifestations. 


Plasticity of Metals (3). Pr., ME 335. 


A quantitative treatment of: the minimization of plastic flow, by means of design Consideration, where the phenomenon 
is associated with deleterious effects; the maximization of plastic flow, by means of material-condition and forming 
method considerations, where the objective is to form or shape. 


Dislocation Theory (3). Pr., departmental approval. 


The nature and properties of dislocations including crystal structure and imperfections, dislocation geometry in both 
ideal and real crystals, dislocation configurations, multiplication and interactions with various imperfections, and 
methods of observation. 


Planar Mechanisms (3). Pr., ME 323. 

Analysis of simple and complex planar mechanisms. Synthesis by finite displacement and infinitesimal motion methods. 
Spatial Mechanisms (3). Pr., ME 675. 

Analysis and synthesis of spatial mechanisms. 

Selected Topics in Mechanical Design (3). Pr., ME 630 and ME 675. 


Dynamic properties of trains of mechanisms; hydrostatic and hydrodynamic lubrication; thermal equilibrium; wear and 
fatigue problems; design techniques utilizing modern computational facilities. 


Seminar (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 

Directed Reading in Mechanical Engineering (credit to be arranged). May be taken more 
than one quarter. 

Engineering Analysis (3). Pr., departmental approval. 


Study of equilibrium, eigenvalue, and propagation problems of continuous systems. Physical laws and mathematical 
properties discussed with considerable emphasis on numerical solutions. 
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Experimental Research Methods (3). Pr., departmental approval. 


Numerical methods and data processing, mathematical statistics and probability, analysis of expenmental data, emo 
measurement, and instrumentation. 


Fluid Machines (3). Pr., ME 642. 


Similarity considerations; cavitation; Cascade theory. axial and radial flaw machines 
Research and Thesis (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 
Research and Dissertation (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 


Military Science (MS) 
BASIC COURSE 
First Year (Freshman) 


Military Science ! 
Orientation; History, Mission and Organization of the ROTC Program, Duties and 
Responsibilities of an Officer; Military/Civilian Obligations; US Army Reserves and 
National Guard; Definition and Causes of War; Department of Defense (1). Lec. 1, 
Leadership Lab. 1. 


Principles of War; Factors of National Power; National Objectives, Policies, Strategie 
- Instruments; Organization and Mission of the Armed Forces (1). Lec. 1, Leade 
» Bs 


S dee Range Firing; Evolution of Weapons and Warfare (1). Lec. 1, Leadership 
VT. 


Second Year (Sophomore) 


Military Science II (Pr., MS I or as determined by the Professor of Military Science). 
American Military History (1). Lec. 2, Leadership Lab. 1. 


The origins of the American Army to the present with emphasis on factors which led to the organizational, tactical 
logistical, operational, strategic, social, and similar patterns found in the present day Army 


Introduction to Tactics and Operations (Map and Aerial Photograph Reading) (1). Lec. 2, 
Leadership Lab. 1. 


Application of basic principles, emphasizing terrain appreciation and evaluation; marginal information; military a 
topographic map symbols; orientation; intersection: resection; military grid reference syslem; classes of ae 
photography and elementary aerial photography reading 


Introduction to Tactics and Operations (1). Lec. 2, Leadership Lab. 1. 


Instruction in the basic military team: combat formations and patrolling; field fortification and camouflage, cover w 
concealment; techmnue of fire and principles of offensive and defensive combat. 


ADVANCED COURSE 


Third Year (Junior) 


Military Science III (Pr., all MS | and MS Il or equivalent as determined by Professor ol 
Military Science). 

Leadership and Management I (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 

An examination of theories. models and behavioral science information related to leadership and the application o 
these concepts in a military environment. Such contemporary leadership challenges as drug abuse, dissent, racl 
harmony and systems for practice and evaluation of leadership will be comiidarék 

Fundamentals and Dynamics of the Military Team 1 (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 


Educational psycho às pertains to the three slage instruction process, principles and methods of military instructi 
familiarization with ! es of the various branches in the overall mission of the Army; communication system 
infantry small unit leader's estimate of the situation, planning and organizing for combat and execution of mis» 
fundamentals of offensive and defensive combat, and small unit operations. 


Fundamentals and Dynamics of the Military Team 1 (3). Lec. 4. Leadership Lab. 2. 
Leadership and management aspects of employing the rifle platoon and company in offensive and defensive combi 


Fourth Year (Senior) 
Military Service IV (Pr., MS III or as determined by the Professor of Military Science). 
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401. Fundamentals and Dynamics of Military Team II (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 


| Classification, functions, capabilities and organization of forces; command and staff relationships and functions; 
combat intelligence; principles of reconnaissance and security; impact of tactical operations on personnel and logistics 
| maànagernent; weapons employment: organization for combat. 


402. Fundamentals and Dynamics of Military Team Il (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 


Principles of war; planning stage of tactical operations; fundamentals of the application of force using the combined 
arms team (Infantry, Armor and and Artillery) as the teaching vehicle: duties and responsibilities of company and 
battalton officers of the combat arms during tactical operations. 


403. Leadership and Management II (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 


Army administration and management techniques and procedures; military law: laws of land warfare: inter-relationship 
elements of national power: world change and military implications; customs of the service; responsibilities and 
obligations of an officer. 


Music (MU) 


| Professors Hinton, Head, Moore, Rosenbaum, Tamblyn, Tyre, and Walls 
Associate Professors Bentley, Liverman, L. Morgan, Timberlake 
Assistant Professors Alexander, Greenleaf, Howard, Johnian, Smith, and Stephenson, 
| Instructors Mayfield, Gossett, and McCutchen 
| Adjunct Assistant Professors Collins, Kendrick, J. Morgan, Wilder, Hollis 


100. Music Convocation (0). All quarters. Required of all music students each quarter. 


Performance & lectures by faculty, guest artists, and students. Music & music education majors are expected Lo perform 
at the teacher's discretion and in accordance with departmental rules. 


131-132-133. Material and Organization of Music (5-5-5). 

A systematic study of harmony, counterpoint, form and style through the literature of music. 
211-212. Service Playing (1). 

Hymn playing, modulation, selected anthems and oratorio selections, simple improvisation and transposition. 
231-232-233. Material & Organization of Music (5-5-5). Pr., 133. 


Continuation of the study of Harmony, Counterpoint, Form and Style in music. 


251-252-253. Survey of Music Literature (1-1-1). Lec. and Lab, 3-3-3. 


Presentation of instrumental solo, opera and symphonic music, acquainting the student with musical compositions and 
Composers with emphasis on music literature of the past three centuries, 


311. Liturgies (3). 
Liturgical worship service of Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, plus non-liturigical forms ot other Protestant 
nominations. 
312. Hymnology (3). 
The musical significance of hymns of the Christian church from the earliest times to the present 


331-332-333. Materials and Organization of Music (5-5-5). Pr., 233. 


Continuation of second year systematic study of harmony, counterpoint, form and style through the literature of music. 


334-335-336. Counterpoint I-H-HH. (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233. 
I. Strict Counterpoint. Counterpoint in 5 species in 2 or 3 voices concluding with.invertible counterpoint. Il. Tonal 
Counterpoint, Contrapuntal devices of the 18th Century including double counterpoint and imitation. I. Invention and 
Fugue. The study and writing of 2 part inventions, canonic treatment, and the 3 voice fugue. 
_ 337-338-339. Modern Harmony 1, II, III (3-3-3). Pr., 233. 
Twentieth century harmonic devices. An integrated approach to understanding contemporary writing with emphasis an 
| original work and analysis of the principal departments from "traditional" harmony. 
351-352-353. Music History 1-1-11 (3-3-3). 
Development of music from early times to the present day. Lectures, recorded examples, readings. 
361-362-363. Conducting I-I-III (3-1-1). Pr., MU 133, MU 153. 
l. Elementary basic baton techniques and introduction lo score reading. It. Choral conducting. Elementary course in 
Choral score reading and conducting choir and glee clubs. Ill, Instrumental conducting. Elementary course in 
instrumental score reading and conducting band, orchestra and instrumental ensembles, 
371. Introduction to Music (3). Open to Elementary Education Majors only. 
The Wncentanding of music including an explanation of basic terms, notations, rhythm, tonal system, vocal and piano 
score readings. 
409, Marching Band Techniques (3). 
Fundamental methods and procedures of the Marching Band. 


414. Care and Repair of Musical Instruments (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing. 


Selection, care and repair of woodwind, brass and string instruments with emphasis on adjustments which should be 
made by the instrumental director. - 
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415. Organ Literature and Design (3). 
Survey of organ literature correlating the forms of compositions and types of organs tor which the music was written 


416. — Music Seminar (3). Pr., MU 311, 312, 361, 362, 415, or 422, or approval of 
nstructor. 
The processes of establishing a complete Church Music program. Supervised directing of choral ensemble. 
422-423-424. Theory Review (3-3-3), No credit for Applied Theory Composition or 
Pedagogy Majors. 
Marmonic techniques of the 18th and 19th centuries, with special emphasis on style and design 
431-432-433. Music Analysis (3-3-3), Pr., MU 253 and MU 233. 


Harmonic and structural analysis of smaller instrumental forms; harmonic and structural analysis of the large 
polyphonic and homophonic forms. 


434-435-436, Music Composition I-II-III (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233. 


Analysis, study, and writing af musical compositions in small, compound, and larger musical lorma with emphasis on 
both stylistic and individual creative writing. 


437-438-439. Orchestration 1-1-11 (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233. 


Ranges, notation, and characteristics of orchestral instruments. Exercises in arranging for combinations of string and 
wind instruments. Theory and practice of orchestration for full orchestra, 


442. Vocal Pedagogy (3). 


For prospective voice teacher. An intensive study of the materials and methods of voice training. Classification and 
analysis of teaching repertoire, 


443. String Pedagogy (3). 


Mechanics of stringed instruments, Teaching methods, schools, and systems. Teaching literature and repertoire. For 
either violin, viola, cello, string bass or harp. 


444. Instrumental Pedagogy (3). 


Mechanics of brass of woodwind instruments. Teaching methods and repertoire with emphasis on solo instrumental 
literature 


445. Theory Pedagogy (3). 


Required of seniors majoring in theory and composition. Designed to present the problems of sightsinging, rhythmic 
dictation, melodic and harmonic dictation, and part wriling from a pedagogical viewport. 


447-448-449. Piano Pedagogy (3-3-3). For prospective piano teachers. 


Teaching methods for beginners in private and group Instruction. The intermediate and advanced student. Analysis of 
teaching repertory. Observation and practical experience. 


452. Vocal Literature (3). Pr., junior standing, 
Vocal literature from Elizabethan time to the present, including representative European and American repertae 


453. Choral Literature (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Chronological study of choral music from the Middle Ages to the present including opera. and oratorio with detailed 
examination of representative works 


454, Instrumental Literature (3). 
Analysis and study of orchestral scores and parts from the classic, romantic and modem literature. 


455. Opera Literature (3). 
Vocal music of the opera from the Baroque to Ihe present time. 


457-458-459. Keyboard Literature (1-1-1). Pr., junior standing. 
Masterwork for keyboard from the Baroque Period to the present. 


GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


201. Fundamentals of Music (3). 
Music designed primarily to develop functional piano skills, sight-reading, rhythm and melodic skills. 
372. History of Jazz (3). 
The growth of jazz from its African and European roots to current experimentation 
373. Appreciation of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or Minors. 
Outstanding composers and compositions. No previous music training required; an orientation In the art of listening 
374. Masterpieces of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or Minors- 
Representative musical works of each great period of musical history. No previous music (raining required. 
477-478-479. Music Arranging (3-3-3). By permission. 


Project course in arranging Various combination from quartet to symphonic band, and arranging for solo and chota! 
groups. 
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GROUP PERFORMANCE COURSES 
121-122-123. University Singers (1 hour credit per quarter). (May be taken with or without 


credit.) 
A select choral ensemble for study and performance of madrigals, pop music, show tunes, and choral music of the jazz 
idiom. Open ta any Auburn sl t by audition only. 


124-125-126. Concert Band (1 hour credit per quarter). 


Members of the Band are selected during the first week of each quarter, A minimum of 4 rehearsal hours per week is 
required, with extra rehearsals scheduled as necessary. Band members are required to be present at all rehearsals and all 
publi performances. Students enrolled in Concert Band will have the drill portion of Basic Military Training waived. 
(May be taken with or without credit.) 


127-128-129, Orchestra (1 hour credit per quarter.) 


Members y tymp^onte orcnestra are selected by try-outs during the first week of each quarter, (May be taken with or 
without credita 


130. jazz Laboratory Band (1). 


A musical erisermble tin acwanoed: musicians for the study and performance of music relating to the jazz idiom. By 
audition only 


221-222-223. Choral Union (Y hour credit per quarter). 
Open to any tuura student by: pawnission of choral director. (May be taken with or without credit.) 
224. Marching Band (1 hour credit per quarter). (Fall Quarter only.) 


Provides music for athletic contests and half-time shows at football games, various parades, pep rallies, and other 
campus and off-campus events. During the fall quarter, will rehearse a minimum of 6 hours per week. Physical 
Education may be waived for members of the Marching Band. In addition, students will have the drill portion of basic 
military waived when enrolled in Marching Band. See Band Director for details, (May be taken with or without credit.) 


227-228-229. Opera Workshop (1 hour credit per quarter). 


Open to all students interested in opera, including performance. stage-craft, make-up, conducting, and coaching, A 
minimum of three hours per week rehearsal or stage-craft is required with extra time scheduled as necessary, (May be 
taken with or without credit.) 


321-322-323. Concert Choir (1 hour credit per quarter). 


CONCERT CHOIR is a small mixed chorus for study and performance of serious choral literature; open to any Auburn 
student by audition only. (May be taken with or without credit.) 


324-325-326. | Music Ensemble (1 hour credit per quarter). (By permission.) 


Primarily for advanced musicians for the study and performance of musical compositions for small instrumental and 
vocal groups. A minimum rehearsal of three hours per week required. (May be taken with or without credit.) Includes 
brass, woodwind. percussion, piano & harp ensembles. 


327. Piano Ensemble (1 hour credit ‘ey quarter). Study through performance of the ensemble 
literature for keyboard. May be repeated for credit. 


Applied Music 


Individual instruction is available in voice, piano, organ, strings, woodwinds, harp, brass 

percussion. One 1 hour lesson or two half-hour lessons per week. 

Students desiring study in applied music must be approved by the Head of the Department of 
Music before entrance into the course. 


080. Applied Music (0). May be repeated. 


Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. Rudimentary practice as related to each discipline, 
181-182-183. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
281-282-283. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
381-382-383. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
481-482-483. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. For Bachelor of Music majors only, 
184-185-186. ^ Applied Music (1-1-1). 
284-285-286. ^ Applied Music (1-1-1). 
384-385-386. ^ Applied Music (1-1-1). 
484-485-486, Applied Music (1-1-1). 


Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. For music majors in Bachelor of Arts program only. 


*In addition to the Physical Education stipulation, students will have the drill portian af Basic Military Training waived for the 
"Water they are enrolled in Marching Band. 
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187-188-189. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
287-288-289. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
387-388-389. Applied Music (1-1-1). 


487-488-489. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. For students in Elementary and Secondary Education, all mut 
minors, and applied music electives. 


The amount of credit in Applied Music is based on the following practice schedule: 
1 cr. hr.—5 hours weekly practice 
3 cr. hrs.—15 hours weekly practice. 


APPLIED MUSIC FEES PER COURSE (PER QUARTER) ...$35.00 


This additional fee to be paid at the time of registering for each Applied Music Course of 
individual instruction, Instruction is available in one hour or two half-hour lessons per week. 


CLASS INSTRUCTION IN APPLIED MUSIC 


The Music Department offers a number of classes in Applied Music open to Music Majors 
and Minors and to regularly registered college students who have had previous music training. 
These classes meet two hours per week and carry one hour credit. 


104-105-106. Piano Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 


Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to piano playing. 


107-108-109. Voice Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 


Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to voice. 


110-111-112. String Instruments Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 


Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to violin, viola, cello and contrabrass playing 


113-114-115. Brass Instruments Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing on trumpet, trombone and other bas 
Instruments. 

116-117-118. Woodwind Instruments Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing on clarinet, oboe, bassoon, flute and othe 
woodwind instruments. 

119. Percussion Instruments Class (1). (2 Labs.) 


Class instruction and practice in the rudiment of music as applied to playing percussion instruments: drums, be 
cymbals, triangle, tympani, etc. 


GRADUATE 


422-423-424, Theory Review (3-3-3). Pr., senior standing and departmental approval. 
No credit for Applied, Theory-Composition, or Pedagogy majors. A review of the harmonic techniques of the 18th ane 
19th centuries, with special emphasis on style and design 

600-601-602. Advanced Instrumental and Choral Conducting (2-2-2). 

Laboratory for development of skills relating to the performance of traditional and modern works. Emphasis on om 
reading and analysis. 

603. Brass Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 

Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in furthering their knowledge of and skill on beat 
instruments, 

604. Woodwind Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 

Course designed to work oul specific problems with graduate students in furthering their knowledge of and skill 
woodwind instruments, 

605. Percussion Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 

Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in furthering their knowledge of and skill æ 
percussion Instruments. 

606. Music in the Arts (4). 


Music in relation to architecture, the plastic arts, and poetry. 
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607. Choral Literature of the Classic, Romantic and Modern Periods (4). 


The styles, forms, and performance practices of the choral music from the Classic, Romantic and Modern periods, 
working primarily with scores of representative works. Participation in an approved choral organization is required. 


608. Choral Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval. 
Advanced Arranging for various choral combinations. Participation in an approved choral organization is required. 
609. Seminar in 20th Century Music (3-3-3). Pr., departmental approval. 


Analysis and comparison of representative works of principal composers of the first half of the 20th century. Specific 
works chosen far each quarter. (May be repeated for a maximum of 9 hrs. credit.) 


610. Band Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval. 
Advanced arranging for various band organizations. Participation in band is required. 
611. Orchestral Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval. 
Advanced arranging for various orchestral organizations. Participation in orchestra is required. 
612. Acoustics in Music (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
The physics of sound as related to music. 
634. Music History Seminar (2). Pr., departmental approval. 


Different aspects of the history of music. Specific research areas chosen each quarter. (May be repeated for a maximum 
of 6 hrs. credit.) 


644. Repertoire Seminar (2-2-2). Pr., departmental approval. 


A comprehensive survey of music literature in the student's major area through analysis & performance. (May be 
repeated for a maximum of 6 hrs credit.) 


650-651-652, Techniques of Private Instrumental Instruction (2-2-2). Pr., departmental 
approval. 
Analysis of teaching and supervised teaching. 

653-654-655. ^ Techniques of Private Instruction in Voice (2-2-2). 


660-661-662. Independent Study in Applied Music (3-3-3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Advanced private study and recital 

681-682-683. Independent Study in (A) Composition, (B) Analysis (2-3, 2-3, 2-3). Pr., 
departmental approval. 


697. Qualifying Recital. 


Naval Science (NS) 
111. Orientation to the Navy and Marine Sciences (2). Lec. 2, Lab 2. Fall. 


Introduction to basic areas of Naval Science including such subjects as: uniforms and insignia, military courtesy, 
discipline, components and supporting elements of the Navy, logistics, communications, security, Naval Intelligence, 
oceanographic research. 


112. Naval Ships Systems I (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 


Fundamentals of ship design, construction and stability, examination of impaired stability and damage control. Basic 
introduction to thermodynamics and steamcycle as pertinent to Naval propulsion systems. 


113. Naval Ships Systems U (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., NS 112. 
A continuation of NS 112 with special emphasis on shipboard auxiliary systems, basic electricity and new areas ol 
propulsion design to include nuclear and gas turbine engines. 

211. Seapower and Maritime Affairs (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 


^ seminar course dealing with broad principles, concepts, and elements of seapower and maritime affairs with 
application to the United States and other world powers. 


712. Naval Weapons I (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 


An introduction lo weapons systems with emphasis on Naval gunfire support, interior and exterior ballistics; missile 
flight paths and stabilizations, Study of active and passive sensors and assocíale command and control systems. 


213. Naval Weapons II (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., NS 212. 
A continuation of NS 212 emphasizing gun, missile and underwater battery systems; practical aspects of shipboard 
application of the various systems. 


311. Navigation ! (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Fall. 
The theory and principles of piloting involving the use of visual and electronic aids. 


312, Navigation Il (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., NS 311. 
The theory, principles, and procedures of celestial navigation and a study of the Rules of the Road. 
313. Naval Operations (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Spring. 


va tactical formations and dispositions, relative motion. maneuvering board, communications, and tactical plots are 
analyzed, 
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321-323-333. Evolution of the Art of War (2-2-2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. 


411. 


412. 


413. 


421. 


422. 


423. 


601, 


602. 


603. 


605. 


606, 


104, 


112. 


204, 


An examination of forms of warfare practices in order to identify historical continuity and change in the evolution ol 
warfare, demonstrate concepts of strategy, examine great captains and milita Va Lai a ga i of history to discover 
ingredients of their success and explore the impact of historical precedent and cino gical change on politico-military 
thought and action, 


Principles of Naval Organization and Management 1 (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Fall. 


An historical approach to naval organization and management. Examination of various "schools of Thought" in 
management and the principles associated with each. 


Principes of Naval Organization and Management II (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., NS 
411. 

^ continuation of NS 411 with special emphasis on naval managerial functions. 

Principles of Naval Organization and Management III (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., NS 412. 


^ continuation of NS 412 with special emphasis on the Principles of Naval Organization; Uniform Code of Military 
Justice; naval personnel administration; group dynamics; special problems in naval leadership. 


Amphibious Warfare (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 


Amphibious warfare prior to World War Il; definition of concept, examination of doctorinal origins, and the evolution of 
amphibious wartare. 


Amphibious Warfare (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter 


Continuation of NS 421. Amphibious wariare in World War Il and the Korean Conflict, and evaluation of tactics and 
techniques, 


Amphibious Warfare (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. 


Current doctrine and techniques of amphibious warfare. Current structure of Fleet Marine Force and equipment. 


Nutrition (NN) 


(Interdepartmental Graduate Program) 


Nutrition I, The Macro Nutrients (5). Pr., ADS-CH 419, ZY 424. 


The interrelationships among the energy-furnishing and structural nutrients, including carbohydrates, lipids and 
proteins, A study of the digestion, absorption, transport and metabolism of these nutrients, 


Nutrition Il. The Micro Nutrients (5). 


A continuation of NN 601 with emphasis on the role of vitamins and minerals. A study of the interrelationships ol 
nutrients and hormones. Effects of excesses and deficiencies on the organism 


Nutrition IIl, Assessment of Normal and Abnormal Nutritional States (5). 


A continuation of NN 602, with emphasis on assessment of nutritional status of man and animals including an 
een of standards, the human nutrition survey, clinical problems in nutrition, and herditary and other disorders in 
met ism. 


Experimental Nutrition (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., ADS-CH 419 and BY 401. 


Acquaints the student with the animal feeding experiment as a basis for research in nutrition. Includes balance studies 
and proximate analysis. 


Nutrition Seminar (1). 
Required of all students in the interdepartmental program in Nutrition. Must be taken three quarters 
Directed Readings in Nutrition (3-5). 


The development of nutrition as a science and a critical analysis of the classic and current literature in nutrition 


Nutrition and Foods (NF) 


Professor Fick 
Associate Professors Chastain and Waslien, Head 
Assistant Professors Debes and Svacha 
Instructors Cooper and Kelly 


Principles of Food Preparation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter. 
Basic principles underlying the fundamental processes and standards of food preparation. 


Nutrition and Man (3). Each quarter. 


The fundamentals of nutrition and the influence of socio-economic and cultural patterns of man on fulfilling nutritional 
needs. 
Meal Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Each quarter. Pr., NF 104. 


Planning of meals with emphasis on scientific principles of nutrition, aesthetic value, management of time and t 
budget on various economic levels. 


he food 


———— ed 


318. 
324. 
356. 


372. 
382. 


392, 


402. 


416. 


426. 


436. 


452. 


472. 


478. 


492, 
601. 
605. 


620, 
621. 
622, 
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Nutritional Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., CH 203. 

Chemistry of carbohydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, and minerals applied to human nutrition. 
Food Preservation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Food spoilage mechanisms and their prevention. 

Institution Organization and Personnel Management (5). 

Quality food service operation as related to management principles, methods of control, and personnel management. 
Community and Family Health (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Facilities, services and agencies within the community which affect health. Field trips. 
Problems in Community Nutrition (3). Pr., NF 112, or equivalent 
Environmental factors that influence the nutritional level of people. 

Fundamentals of Nutrition (3). Lec. 3. 

Principles of human nutrition and factors influencing food requirements. 

Nutrition and Dietetics | (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., NF 318. 

Preliminary identification, function, and sources of nutrients required by man. 


Nutrition and Dietetics II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., NF 318, NF 382. 


Identification, function, metabolism and sources of specific nutrients required by man for normal growth, development, 
and maintenance. For nutrition majors. 


Diet Therapy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing and NF 392. 
Application of principles of nutrition to various periods of stress and as a therapeutic aid in treatment of disease. 
Independent or Field Study. 3 to 8 credit hours. 


Laboratory or field experiences approved and supervised by a faculty member. May be repeated for a maximum of B 
credit hours. 


Quantity Food Production (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., junior standing and NF 204. 


Institution menu planning, preparation and sanitation in service of food. Use, operation, and maintenance of 
equipment. Laboratory experience in university food service operations, 


Food Purchasing and Financial Management (5). junior standing. 

Food marketing, purchasing, storage and inventory control 

Food Service Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing and NF 356. 

Planning, organizing, directing, evaluating and controlling the functions and operations of food service systems. 
Catering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., NF 204. 

Types of catered food-service functions; planning, pricing, organization, management, equipment and service 
Family Nutrition (3). Lec. 3. Pr., NF 112 or equivalent. 

Application of the principles of nutrition to family members of all ages. 

Experimental Foods (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., NF 104 and CH 203. 

Effects of variation of ingredients and treatments On quality characteristics of foods. 

Advanced Community Nutrition (3). Pr., satisfactory course in nutrition and consent of 
instructor. 

Nutrition problems and practices that exist in a modern society 

Modern Views of Nutrition (3). Pr., junior standing and satisfactory course in nutrition. 
Current concepts in nutrition and related fields. 

International Nutrition (3). Pr., junior standing and satisfactory course in nutrition. 
Nutritional status of world population and local, national, and international programs for improvement. 

Infant and Child Nutrition (5). Pr., junior standing and NF 392. 

Nutrition requirements for growth from pre-natal life through adolescence. 

Seminar in Nutrition and Foods (1-5). Each quarter. 

May be taken more than one quarter for à maximum of 5 credit hours. 

Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). 


Research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home Economics. Required of all graduate 
students in Nutrition and Foods. 


Special Problems in Nutrition and/or Foods. Credit to be arranged (2-5). Pr., consent of 
instructor, May be taken more than one quarter. 

Advanced Foods I (5). Pr., NF 464 or equivalent. 

Food quality assessment and chemistry of carbohydrates in foods. 

Advanced Foods II (5). Pr., NF 464 or equivalent. 

Chemistry of fats and proteins in foods. 


Problems in Food Preservation (5). Pr., BY 220 or BY 300. 


vius problems which grow out of advanced study of preservation of foods. These problems are subjects for minor 
esearch, 
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Readings in Nutrition and/or Foods (5-10). Pr., NF 382, CH 203. 


A critical survey of current literature. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Advanced Human Nutrition 1 (5). Pr., NF 392, NF 318, or equivalents. 


Carbohydrates, fats and proteins. Consideration will be given to the biochemical and physiological functions of thew 
nutrients and their interrelalionships in human nutrition. 


Advanced Human Nutrition Il (5). Pr., NF 392, NF 318, or equivalents, 
Vitamins and minerals. Consideration will be given to the biochemical and physiological functions and interrelation 


ships of these nutrients in human nutrition. 


Advanced Human Nutrition II (5). Pr., NF 624 and 625, or equivalents. 


Assessment of human nutritional status. Dietary, biochemical and clinical methods of appraisal, and programs for 
improvement of status. 


Research Methods in Nutrition (5). 

A course designed to acquaint graduate students with modern laboratory techniques used in Human Nutrition Research. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 

Required of all students under the Thesis Option In any field. 


Pharmacy (PY) 


Protessors Cooper, Dean, Coker, Hocking, Wilken, and Williams 
Associate Professors Beebe, Darling, Hamrick, Kochhar, Newton, 
Tanja, and Thomasson 
Assistant Professors Belmonte, Born, Clark, Gibson, and Needham 
Instructors Davidson, Huffstutler, Stewart, and Yates 
Adjunct Professors Rehling and Upham 
Adjunct Assistant Professors Arenstein, Curry, Dempsey, 
Druhan, Garrett, Godsil, Haynes, Herring, Himmelwright, 
Hurd, Lazenby, Little, McDuffie, Meadows, Montgomery, 
Russell, Strother, and Webb 
Adjunct Instructors Argo, Franklin, Godfrey, Lazarus, 
Parker, and Peterson 


Pharmaceutics 


Pharmacy Convocation (0). Fall, Winter and Spring. 
Professional topics discussed by visiting lecturers, faculty and students. 


History and Orientation (3). Lec. 3, Fall and Spring. 
Introduction to delivery of health care services with emphasis on the rale of the profession of pharmacy 


Pharmaceutical Mathematics (3). Pr., MH 161. Fall and Spring. 

Mathematical calculations and concepts fundamental to the pharmaceutical sciences 

Pharmaceutical Terminology (2). Pr., first professional year standing. 

Common terms and abbreviations used in the professional and scientific aspects of pharmacy and medicine 
Professional Accessories (3). Pr., second professional year standing. 

The use and capabilities of non-medical professional items such as clinical thermometers, rubber goods, and 
accessories, atomizers, surgical dressings, surgical supports, trusses. 

Pharmaceutical Technology 1 (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr, CH 208, PY 102, second 
professional year standing. Fall and Winter. 

Physical-chemical principles applied to develop thorough understanding of solid pharmaceutical dosage forms Hor 
bulk powders to more sophisticated sustained-release medications. 

Pharmaceutical Technology II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 301, CH 204, CH 302. Winter 
and Spring. 

Continuation of PY 301 in which physical and chemical principles concerning pese rpm liquid dosage form am 
studied. Selected official solutions, syrups, elixirs, spirits, etc, are considered from this viewpoint. 
Pharmaceutical Technology III (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., PY 303. Fall and Spring. 


Continuation of PY 303 dealing with heterogeneous and plastic systems, Physical and chemical principles utilized in the 
study of the plastic and poly phasic dosage forms including ointments, creams, suspensions, colloids, mixtures, magmas 
etc, 


Hospital Pharmacy (3). Pr., second professional year standing. 


The development of hospitals, their place in society, importance and place of pharmacy in hospitals, administrative and 
policy making aspects together with interdepartmental relationships. Field trips to representative hospital pharmaces 
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Introduction to Biopharmaceutics (3). Pr., PY 301. 

The relanonship between the physiochemical properties of a drug in a dosage form and the therapeutic response 
observed after its administration 

Hospital Pharmacy Laboratory (1), Lab, 3, Pr., PY 304 and consent of instructor. All 
quarters, Course may be repeated for a maximum of three credit hours. 


Hospital pharmacy experience is obtained in the environment of participating hospitals. Students are expected to 
furnish transportation for this elective Course 


Professional Practice | (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 304. Winter and Summer. 

Principles and techniques applied in the formulation of extemporaneous compounded. prescribed medications. 
Didactic topics include also therapeutic discussion relating 1o prefabricated dosage forms. 

Professional Practice I! (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 400. Fall and Spring. 


A continuation of PY 400 emphasizing therapeutic and pharmaceutical problems encountered in professional practice 
with primary consideration given to the development of a methodology for recognizing, preventing and correcting 
prescriplbon incompatibilities 


Professional Practice III (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Coreq. PY 401. Fall and Spring. 


Designed to acquaint the student with the pharmacist's responsibility in community health with special emphasis given 
to prescription accessories and non-prescription drugs 


Advanced Pharmaceutics (3). Pr., PY 304. 

Includes the basic physiochemical and kinetic aspects which underlie the makeup and subsequent action of 
pharmaceutical dosage forms 

Elements of Pharmaceutical Manufacturing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., PY 304, consent of 
instructor, and third professional year standing. Fall and Spring. 


Manufacturing procedures, operation and principles. In the laboratory Selected pilot scale production problems are 
carried out to completion including control and testing of finished products. 


Public and Professional Relations (3). Pr., second professional year standing. 

Principles of public and professional relations with emphasis on establishing objectives and selecting appropriate 
communication media for creating favorable relationships with the public and the health care professions 
Special Problems (1-5; Maximum of 8). Pr., second professional year standing and 
consent of instructor; may be repeated for a maximum of 8 credit hours. 


Pharmaceutical Specialties (3). Pr., third professional year standing. 

^M ponant hon-official specialties available to modern prescription practice and over-the-counter sales are 
studi 

Introduction to Drug Therapy ín Clinical Practice (5). Lec. 3, Recitation 2, Seminar 1. Pr., 
consent of instructor. 


Interdisciplinary approach to the systematic study of disease. Drug therapy presentations are related specifically to 
pathophysiology discussions of organ systems selected by the medical staff of Lee County Hospital 


Drug Therapy in Clinical Practice (5). Lec. 3, Clinical Conference 1, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 417. 


A clinical clerkship mvolving the observation of drug effects in patients. Students monitor and evaluate drug action by 
participating in patient rounds and clinical conferences. 


Intravenous Admixtures and Sterile Preparations (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 303 and 
second professional year standing. 


Fi involved in the preparation of IV additives and sterile dosage torms in hospitals, clinics. and professional 
amacies. 


Practice Externship (1-18). Pr., third professional year standing. 


^ structured extership experience in various practice environments, including hospital, community, and other settings. 


GRADUATE 


Parenteral Preparations (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 304 and consent of instructor. 


Theory, preparation and testing of various medicinal preparations intended for injection into the body. Pharmaceutical 
—— are applied to mtem of filtration, sterilization, isotomcity, hydrogen ion concentration and aseptic 
techmques. 


Tablet Manufacture (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr., PY 304. 
Essentials in the manufacture, coating and evaluation of compressed tablets. 


Product Development (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 304, 


Formulation, evaluation and control techniques as well as actual manulacture Of products of pharmaceutical and 
cosmetic nature. 
Pharmaceutical Literature (1). 


Literature searching techniques, services, abstracting and writing, designed for the beginning graduate student in the 
pharmaceutical sciences, 
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Advanced Biopharmaceutics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of instructor. 


The relationship between physical and chemical properties of a drug and its dosage forms and the biological effec 
elicited following administration together with the relevant pharmacokinetics. 


Institutional Pharmacy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 401 and consent of instructor. 


Comprehensive presentation of pharmacy in hospitals, nursing homes, etc., from the a er of the administrative 
pharmacist. The responsibilities of the director of pharmacy service in a hospital, Field trips taken ard a term projectona 
Current aspect of Institutional Pharmacy is required. 


Colloidal and Interfacial Phenomena (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 408 or equivalent and 
consent of instructor. 

A study of interfacial and colloidal phenomena of chemical, biological and pharmaceutical significance 
Graduate Seminar (1). Pr., admission to Graduate School. 

Required of all pharmacy graduate students each quarter, 

Special Problems (2-5 hours). Pr., consent of instructor. 

May repeat for à maximum of 8 hours 


Pharmaceutical Chemistry 


Medicinal Chemistry I (5). Pr., CH 204, CH 208. Fall and Summer. 


Survey of inorganic compounds of pharmaceutical and medicinal interest. Physico-chemical principles related to 
mechanism of drug action, Metabolic alteration of drugs. 


Medicinal Chemistry II (5). Pr., PY 201, coreq., CH 301, Winter and Spring. 


Chemistry of biologically active organic compounds; their synthesis, structure-activity relalionships mechanism ó 
action, and classification. 


Medicinal Chemistry III (5). Pr., PY 203, ZY 424. Fall and Spring. 

Continuation of PY 203. 

Modern Methods of Drug Analysis (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208. 

Theory and application of physical and chemical methods with special emphasis on the use of chromatography, 
instrumentation, and non-aqueous systems in the analysis of pharmaceutical products. 

Chemistry of Natural Products (5). Pr., CH 302 and second professional year standing. 
Fall and Winter. 

Chemistry and nomenclature of fatty oils, volatile oils, steroids, glycosides, alkaloids, antibiotics, vitamins, and other 
natural products, 

Advanced Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 201 and second professiona 
year standing. 


Modern structural concepts of atomic and molecular theory, and reaction mechanisms of inorganic chemicals oí 
medicinal importance 


GRADUATE 


620-621-622. Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs (5-5-5) Pr., PY 302 or consent of instructor. 


Historical background. invent literature, Organic name reactions, nomenclature, relation of chemical structure am 
physical properties to biolegical activity, isosterism, metabolite antagonism, enzyme inhibition, and exhaustivt 
consideration of the chemistry and biological activity of the various therapeutic Classes. 


623-624-625. Synthesis of Drugs (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Coreq. PY 620-621-622 or consent 


of instructor. 
The principles and techniques of analysis as applied to the various therapeutic Classes. 


626-627. Analytical and Control Methods (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 305 or consent ol 


628. 
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instructor. 
The principles and techniques of analysis as applied to the various therapeutic Classes. 
Steroid Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 620 or consent of instructor. 


Structure, determination, chemistry, synthesis and structure relationships of steroids of pharmacological zd 
pharmaceutical importance. 


Alkaloid Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 620 or consent of instructor. 


Structure determination, chemistry and synthesis of alkaloids with emphasis on the alkaloids of pharmacological ae 


pharmaceutical importance, 
Heterocyclic Medicinal Chemistry (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The chemical nature and behavior of heterocyclic moietics which are either themselves of medicinal significance ort 


components possessing therapeutic properties 
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Courses of Instruction 291 
Pharmacology/Toxicology 


Toxicology, Pr., ZY 424, and second professional year standing. 


The etiology. pathology, symptomatology and herapy of the diseases induced by accidental exposure to the common 
agricultural, industrial, commercial and medicinal agents. 


Public Health (5). Pr., BY 300, BY 302, or BY 220 and second professional year standing. 
Winter and Summer. 


Epidemiological study of diseases of man. A survey of the public helath and preventive medicinal programs of federal, 
stale, local and private agencies is included. 


—— Pharmacology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 302 and second professional year 
standing. 

Application of biochemical principles and techniques in the study of mechanisms of drug action, 
Pharmaceutical Methodologies (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., CH 419 or CH 302. 

Research principles and techniques utilized in evaluation of drug action, analysis and usage. 

Cellular Pharmacology (5). Pr., PY 461-462, second professional year standing. 


Cylological basis of pharmacodynamics including metabolic energy transformation, protein synthesis, and cellular 
control systems as related to drug actions. 


Fundamentals of Bionucleonics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206 or consent of instructor 
and second professional year standing. 


Theoretical and practical application of trace level radioactivity for research application to pharmacy and allied 
sciences. 


Pharmacology | (5). Pr., ZY 424, CH 302, BY 300 and second professional year standing. 
Fall and Winter. 


Biochemical and physiological effects. action mechanism, absorption, distribution, biotransformation, excretion, and 
therapeutic and other uses of drugs. 


Pharmaco Il (5). Lec.4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 460 and second professional year standing. 
Winter and Spring. 


Continuation ol PY 460. 


Pharmacology III (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 460 and second professional year standing. 
Fall and Spring. 


Continuation of PY 461 
GRADUATE 
Toxicological Methods (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 403 or equivalent. 


Techniques applied to the separation ana chemical identification of the more common volatile, non-volatile organic 
and metallic poisons. 


631-632. — Psychopharmacology (5-5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3.—Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 431 for PY 631 


633, 
637, 
638, 


and PG 320 or PG 445 for PY 632. 


Effect of neurotropic and psychotropic agents upon reverberatory circuits, chemical transmitters, neural amines, and 
metabolic energy systems; measures of rate of behavioral change: critique of behavioral screening techniques. 


Bioassay (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 430, MH 127 or an equivalent course in statistics. 
Statistical basis for design of experiments and analysis of data in pharmacological quantitation, 

Pharmacology Seminar (1-3). May be repeated for a maximum of 3 hrs. credit. Pr., 
Graduate standing. 

Toxicology Seminar (1-3). Pr., graduate standing. 


Students are expected to present reviews of current literature and case histories. This will be followed with discussion by 
students and faculty. 


650-651. Advanced Toxicology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 630 or equivalent. 


The mechanism of action of poisons and antidotes, lethal doses and methods of detection and quantitation of poisons in 
tissues and body fluids. Practical ication of analytic procedures and estimation of poisons in post-mortem and 
Clinical specimens. The student will participate in a minimum of four post-mortem examinations with instructions in 
proper technique to obtaining specimens for toxicological analyses 

Forensic Toxicology (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 


This course embraces a summary of medical jurisprudence — the laws governing the practice of forensic 


ow logy in criminal and civil prosecution. Collection, preservation and chain of evidence, and testimony in courts are 
essed. 


Pharmacognosy 


Pharmacognosy ! (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., Bi 102, BI 103 and CH 207. Fall and Spring 


Plant and animal drugs studied from a basic biological standpoint, including classification (taxonomy), morphology, 
histology, microscopy, biogeography, chemistry, utilization, and related features. 
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Courses of Instruction 


Pharmacognosy II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 302, PY 306. Winter and Summer 


Drugs of natural origin including morphology. histology, microscopy, mode of production, active constituents, us. 
dispensing precautions, etc 


Histology of Natural Products (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Pr., consent of instructor and second 
professional year standing. 


Micro-chemical, micro-analytical, and micro-sectroning techniques, including methods of fixation, dehydration, 
embedding and staining tissues in the preparation of permanent mounts on microslides, wilh use of microtome and 
micro-dissestion techniques 


PRIMARILY GRADUATE 
Advanced Pharmacognosy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 307 or equivalent. 


Comprehensive study of both official and unofficial crude drugs conducted macroscopically and microscopically, 
techniques of use of camera lucida. microtome and microphotographic equipment; pharmacognosy of previously 
undescribed drugs. 


Advanced Microanalysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of instructor. 

Methods of microscopy and microchemistry of natural materials and Compounds 

Histology of Medicinal Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 440. 

Microscopic structure of medicinal plants in fresh or preserved state as related to the origin and fate of plant compounds 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Pharmacy Administration 


Management of Pharmacy Services (5). Pr., EC 200, ACF 211, PY 416. Winter and 
Summer. 


Pharmacy management principles applied tu the delivery of health services including the socioeconomic facon 
affecting these services. 

Drug Delivery Systems (5). Pr., second professional year standing. 

MM DD drug therapy needs and the means of providing these needs in nursing homes, home health cat 
agencies, health maintenance organization, and similar institutions utilizing the services of a pharmacist in à consule 
Capacity 

Pharmaceutical Jurisprudence (3). Pr., third professional year standing. Fall and 
Summer. 

Basic legal principles of pharmaceutical pahent.care and thew effect on the patient drug use process 


Environment of Drug Delivery (3). Pr., EC 200, PY 101. Fall and Summer, 


Basic political. legal, social, ethical and economic principles of delivering the drug component of health cae V 
patients. 


Drug Utilization Review Processes (3). Pr., PY 462. 


Principles and methods of retrospective review of drug indications, contraindications, warnings, precauWons, advert 
reaction, dosage and administration to determine conformance to Pharmaceutical Services Committee Standards 







Philosophy (PA) 


Professor Andelson 
Associate Professors McKown, Head, and Davis 
Assistant Professors Bole, Brown, Pancheri, and Walters 


Ethics and Society (5). 
A briel outline of the scope and methodology of social ethics, followed by a critical survey of some ethical sysme 
Introduction to Philosophical Problems (3). 

An introduction to the methods of philosophical inquiry and an examination of selected philosophical topic 
Introduction to Deductive Logic (3). 


The analysis and criticism of arguments, the formulation of principles of deduction and selected philosophical 
of logic. 


Introduction to Scientific Reasoning (3). 


Inductive techmques of AL para formation, amd a discussion of such related problems in the theory of knowledgr 
perception, Causation, and confirmation 


Introduction to Ethics (3). 
An inquiry into and evaluation of types of ethical theory and schools of moral philosophy 
Philosophies of Man (3). 


Fundamental conceptions of man emphasizing the recurring problems ot human freedom, intelligence, m 
and the relationship of man and woman in society. 
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Ethics and the Health Sciences (5). 


Topics such as contraception, abortion, and eagenics: human experimentation; truth indrugs and medicine, death and 
dying: and other health related issues in order to clarity relevant ethical considerations and to provide philosophical 
bases for decisions on aight and wrong. good and bad, rights and responsibilities, 


Aesthetics (5). 
Major aesthetic theories trom Plato to modern thinkers. 
Philosophy of Religion (5). 


The philosophical investigation of such topics as the nature of religious language and religious knowledge, the existence 
of God, the human soul, and the problem of evil. 


History of Philosophy I. Ancient and Early Medieval (5). 

À survey of philosophic thought from the Pre-Socratics through Aquinas. with emphasts on Plato and Aristotle. 
History of Philosophy Il. Late Medieval and Early Modern Philosophy (5). 

A survey of philosophic thought from Occam to Kant with emphasis on the major thinkers of the modern period. 
History of Philosophy III. Recent and Contemporary Philosophy (5). 

An examination of some representatives of the major trends in the philosophy of these periods 

Symbolic Logic (5). 

Propositional logic through the logic of relations, and considerations of philosophical problems of formal logic 
Pragmatism (5). 

Emphasis on Peirce, lames, and Dewey. Some philosophical issues examined from à pragmatic viewpoint. 
Philosophical Foundations of Communism (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The origin, structure, and content of the thought of Marx-Engels and of their early disciplines, Kautsky, Bernstein, and 
Lenn 


Existentialism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Selected works of such authors as Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Sartre, laspers, and Heidegger. 
Modern Ethical Theories (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Recent analyses of the meanings, presuppositions, and problems of ethical terms and judgments 
Phenomenology (5). Pr., junior standing. Alternate years. 


The phenomenological method and its application in the works of William James, Husserl, Heidegger, Sartre, and 
Merleaw Ponty. 


Philosophy of Science (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An analysis of such topics as empirical meaning, verifiability, measurement, probability, causality, and determinism. 
Process Philosophy (5). Pr., junior standing. Alternate years. 

An examination of selected writings of Bergson, Peirce, James, and Whitehead 

Contemporary Marxism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An examination of selected writings of Lukacs and Stalin, Merleau-Ponty and Sartre, Habermas, Marcuse, and others, 
Metaphysics (5). Pr., junior standing. 


A critical analysis of such topics as monism and pluralism, freedom and determinism, realism and nomimalism, and the 
mind-body problem, 


Epistemology (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The origin, nature, kinds, and validity of knowledge, with a consideration of faith, intuition, belief, opinion, certainty, 
and probability. 


Plato (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Plato's epistemology, metaphysics, ethics, and political theory: his relationship to Socratic method and thought. 


Aristotle (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Aristotle's epstemology, metaphysics, ethics, and psychology; his relationship to his predecessors, and his role in 
Western thought 


Analytic Philosophy (5). Pr., junior standing. Alternate years. 

The development of philosophical analysis in the twentieth century from G. E. Moore through the Oxford analysts 
British Empiricism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Seventeenth and eighteenth century development of empiricism with emphasis on Locke, Berkeley, and Hume 
Continental Rationalism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The works of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. 

Kant and Transcendental Idealism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The philosophy of Kant in particular but also of the early Fichte and Schelling and of neo-Kantians 

Hegel and Absolute Idealism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The philosophy of Hegel in particular but also of the late Fichte and Schelling, of neo Hegelians, and of Schopenhauer 
and. other critics, 

Philosophy of Law (5). Pr., junior standing. Alternate years. 


The nature and function of law, inc eX such topics as judicial reasoning, the ground of authority, natural law, legal 
responsibility, punishment, civil disobedience, and the relatio of taw Vi ethics and the behavioral sciences 
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Readings in Philosophy (1-10). Pr., junior standing, a 2.5 average in relevant prior work 
either in phi y or in related areas and consent of department head and instructor. 
May be repeated for credit. 

Specific reading programs may he developed which pertain to a particular philosopher, period or probier, A paper and 
an examination will be expected. 

Seminar (1-10). Pr., consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit, 


The content will change for each quarter in any one calendar year, This will vary fram movements of thought to an 
intensive study of one of the great thinkers such as Plato or Whitehead. 


Physical Science (PHS) 
Assistant Professors Simon and Ward 


Physical Science for Elementary Education I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Open only to students in 
elementary education. Credit in PHS 100 and 101 precludes credit in PHS 151 and 152. 
A historical approach to the development of modern science and the practices of modern technology intended to give 
the education student a broad acquaintance with and understanding of the ideas and methods of the physical sciences. 
Physical Science for Elementary Education H (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 

Continuation of PHS 100. 


Introduction to Physical Science | (5). Lec. 3, Rec. 2. Credit in PHS 151 and 152 
precludes credit in PHS 100 and 101. 


General physical science for non-science students. The nature of the physical world on both the microscopic and 
macroscopic scales, how things work, frames of reference, operational definitions. the “scentific method." energy and 
its transformations, and items of current interest such as radiation, space, and ecology 


Introduction to Physical Science II (5). Lec. 3, Rec. 2. 

Continuation of PHS 151 

Modern Concepts in Physical Science I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PHS 101 or 
PS 206, or consent of instructor.* 

Topics met in physical science, including: electronics, solid state physics, atomic theory, and quantum theory. 


Modern Concepts in Physical Science II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PHS 101 
or PS 206, or consent of instructor.” 
Continuation of PHS 430, including: physical models, relativity, nuclear physics, and elementary particles- 


Nuclear Science for Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., a course in ral physics and 
preferably one in chemistry plus junior standing, junior or senior high school teacher, or 
approval of instructor.* 


A course in the fundamentals of atomic and nuclear structure, designed for junior and senior high school tea 
including the study of radioactivity and nuclear radiaton, radiation detection, racdioloyical safety, nuclear fission 
fusion, nuclear power reactors and power generation, advantages and hazards of nuclear power reactors. 


"Nal available to graduate students in the areas of science of mathematics 


200. 
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Physics (PS) 


Professors Carr, Head, Alford, Askew, Fromhold, and Latimer 
Associate Professors Budenstein, Clothiaux, French, Kinzer, and Mowat* 
Assistant Professors Chen, Cooper, Fukai, Simon, Thaxton, Ward and Williams 
Instructor Burdette 


Foundations of Physics (5). Credit in PS 220 and 205 precludes credit for this course. 

The basic principles of mechanics, heat, light, sound, electricity and magnetism and selected topics. For students ih 
agricultural and industnal arts education, industrial design, and home economics. 

Introductory Physics—Mechanics, Heat and Sound (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 160. 


The first half of a two-quarter Course in the fundamentals of physics. The quantitative as well as rhe qualitative aspects 
the subject are stressed. For students in architecture, forestry, laboratory technology, pharmacy pre- dentat, 
pre- icine, ———— medicine, industrial management, textile science in home economics, and art 
sciences, The weekly three-hour laboratory periods are devoted to the performance of appropriate experiments 


Introductory Physics—Electricity and Light (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 205. 


Continuation of PS 205 


*On leave. 
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Principles of Modern Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206. 

The fundamental —— of physics to current topics, Lecture discussions are extended and supplemented by 
laboratory experience. Subjects include relativity, atomic and nuclear phenomena, and radiation, 

Astronomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Open to non-science majors. 


The planet Earth and the solar system; the stars; theories of stellar evolution, galaxies and the expanding universe; 
modern cosmological theories. The laboratory emphasizes studies with the —— 


General Physics I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 163 (or concurrently). 

Mechanics, PS 220-221-222 comprise à three-quarter sequence using calculus wherein a number of topics are 
discussed in depth. The sequence is Intended to serve as a foundation for students in the mathematics, science, and 
engineering curricula, 


General Physics II (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 220; MH 264 (or concurrently). 


Fluids, wave motion, sound, thermodynamics. and light. 


General Physics II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 221. 


Electricity and magnetism. 


Electricity and Magnetism (4). Lec. 3. Lab. 3. Pr., PS 222 or PS 206; MH 265. 

Basic study of capacitance, inductance, dc circuits, transient and steady state ac circuits; laboratory exercises 
—— electrical and magnetic measurements, with experimental verification of analytical solutions to practical 
problems 


Electromagnetism (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 222 or PS 206; MH 401. 


Electrostatics, study of fields in dielectrics, magnetic forces and effects, electric and magnetic properties of matter, 
development of Maxwell's equations, electroma ic wave propagation, and radiation. Selected laboratory exercises 
will examine the production, measurement, and inleraction with malter of electric and magnetic fields. 


Electronics (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 300, MH 265. 


Review of AC and DC circuits; theory of vacuum tubes and semiconductors; diodes as rectifiers and regulators; tube and 
lransistor voltage and power amplifiers; feedback amplifiers and oscillators; pulse and digital circuits. Appropriate 
laboratory exercises form a part of the course, 


Optics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 301, MH 401, and junior standing. 


intermediate course in physical optics comprising wave motion, reflection, refraction, dispersion, origin of spectra, 
interference, diffraction, and polarization, with appropriate laboratory experiments. 

Applied Spectroscopy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 222 or PS 210, MH 264. 

The more important concepts of the origin of spectra; a study of instruments and techniques of practical spectroscopy. 
Laboratory experiments designed to give students in both chemistry and physics a working knowledge of spectroscopy 
as à tool. 


Introduction to Modern Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 222 or PS 206; MH 265. 


Introduction to relativistic kinematics and dynamics, particle aspects of electromagnetic interaction, wave aspects of 
and «olid-state physics. 


Modern Physics for Engineers (3). Lec. 3. Pr., PS 222, MH 264. 


Introduction to modern physics, including special relativity, Schrodinger wave mechanics, atomic and nuclear systems, 
elementary particles 


Intermediate Mechanics (3). Pr., PS 221, MH 265. 

Selected topics in mechanics including vector and coordinate kinematics and dynamics; tee and driven damped 
harmonic oscillator; generalized coordinates and an introduction to LaGrange's equations. 

Mechanics I (5). Pr., MH 265 and junior standing. 


Newltonian mechanics, linear oscillations, non-linear oscillation introduction to calculus of variations 


Mechanics II (5). Pr., junior standing, PS 401. 

Hamilton's principle and LaGrange's equations, central force motion, collisions, non-inertial frames, rigid body 
dynamics, vibrating systems. 

Advanced Electromagnetism (5). Pr., PS 301, junior standing. 

Application of Maxwell's equations to radiation and the interaction of the electromagnetic field with matter. 


Statistical Thermodynamics (5). Pr., senior standing, PS 416. 


Temperature, entropy, and chemical potential are developed from the principles of equilibrium quantum states. The 
Gibbs representation is introduced and applied to the development o enuilibriam distribution functions. Quantum 
Statistics is developed and applied to problems. 


Nuclear Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing; PS 305 or PS 320; MH 265. 


Nuclear radiations; transmutations; natural and artificial radioactivity; binding anergy; cuiet forces; structure of the 
nucleus; nuclear fission and its applications. Appropriate laboratory expenments a part of the course. 


Advanced Laboratory | (2). Lab. 6. Pr., PS 301 or 302; 305, junior standing. 

Research oriented experiments will be selected in the areas of biophysics, plasmas, low temperature, high vacuum, 
Wave propagation, nuclear and atomic spectroscopy, Mossbauer effect, nuclear magnetic resonance, transport in solids, 
Hall effect, mass spectrometry, advanced electronics, and other areas of current interest in research. 
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409. 


410, 


412. 


41 3. 


414, 
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Advanced Laboratory Il (2). Lab. 6. Pr., PS 406. 
A continuation of PS 406 


Advanced Laboratory III (2). Lab. 6. Pr., PS 407. 


A continuation of PS 407 


Introduction to Reactor Physics ! (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 305 or PS 
320, and MH 265. 


Brief account of nuclear physics; basic instrumentation; interaction of neutrons with matter chain reactions, neutron 
diffusion; the bare homogeneous thermal reactor: lattice constants; reactor kinetics 


Introduction to Reactor Physics II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 409. 


ee teactor with reflector; reactor control: power reactors: Thermal aspects of reactor systems; design 
variables; radiation detection and measurement; shielding: radiation hazards 


Seminar in Modern Physics (1). Pr., senior standing. 

Library search, written reports, and oral presentation of a pertinent topic in modern physics. 

Introduction to X-ray Crystallography (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 305, or 
consent of instructor. 

Principles of crystallography, properties ol X-rays, Laue and powder techniques. applications to crystal structure and 
grain size. 

Electron Optics and Microscopy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing and PS 222 and 
MH 264. 


Electron optics: theory and operation of the electron microscope: techniques of mounting, replication and shadowing of 
specimen: electron diffraction. theory and interpretation of patterns 


415-416. Intermediate Modern Physics I and II (5-5). Pr., junior standing and MH 265; PS 


417. 


419. 


421. 


425. 


435. 


445. 


460. 


470. 


601. 


305 or PS 320. 


Special theory of relativity; introductory quantum mechanics with applications to microscopic systems: Fermi-Dirac 
Bose-Eimstem statistics; and electromc bands in solids, 

Introduction to Biophysics (5). Pr., consent of instructor, junior standing. 

The physics of biological systems, with emphasis on the cellular and subcellular levels; effects of light and high energy 
radiations, bio-electric phenomena, bio-energetics, etc 

Scientific Instrumentation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr., junior standing; PS 206; MH 162; and 
consent of instructor. 

For advanced undergraduates and graduate students in the natural sciences. The course i directed to the selection and 
use of equipment normally used for lab experimentation in the scientific Fields. Pertinent laboratory experiments will 
accompany the Course 

Modern Electronics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., PS 302 and junior standing. 

Network theory and digital logic, state-of-the-art electronic devices; operational amplifiers; linear and digital integrated 
Circuits; servo systems. selected topics in modern instrumentation 

MAR eos of Nuclear Energy Systems (5). Pr., PS 305 or PS 320 and MH 265, or consent 
of instructor. 


Fundamental aspects of nuclear energy systems including: nuclear properties of matter, the fission process, radiation, 
nuclear reactor and plant design, thermal aspects of nuclear reactors, reactor control, safety analysis, licensing, Sooper 
power sources, space applications, and fusion, 


Introduction to Solid State Physics (5). Pr., PS 305 or PS 320; MH 264; junior standing. 


Solid state phenomena including lattice vibrations, band description of electronic states in metals. sentii onductors and 
insulators, and magnetic phenomena. 


Plasma Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing, PS 303, and PS 305 or PS 320; or 
consent of instructor. 


Collision phenomena in gases, elementary processes, creation of ionized gas (plasma), interaction of plasma and frein 
plasma heating, instabilities, radiation, man-made and natural applications, 


Astrophysics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing and MH 265; PS 305 or PS 320. 
Astrophysics for students of science, engineering, and mathematics. 
Health Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., consent of instructor, junior standing. 


Fundamental principles of radioactivity; instrumentation for detecting and monitoring radioactive nuclides: radiano’ 
effects on man, permissible radiation dosages, safe handling of radioactive substances; and shielding fram vare 
radiations 


GRADUATE 


Advanced Dynamics I (3). Pr., PS 402. 


D'Alembert's principle: introduction to the calculus of variations: Hamilton's principle and Hamilton's equam 
principle of least action 
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Advanced Dynamics Il (3). Pr., PS 601. 


Canonical variables and contact Iransformaltions; the Hamilton-jacobi equation; action; angle variables; Poisson 
brackets: Continuous systems 


Mechanics of Continuous Media (3). Pr., PS 602. 


Introduction to theories of elasticity and turds, 


604-605-606. Theory of Electricity and Magnetism I-II-1II (3-3-3). Pr., PS 403 or EE 391; 


607. 


611. 


612. 


613, 


61 4, 


628. 
629, 


632, 


635, 


637, 


639, 
641. 


642, 


643, 


Coreq., MH 607-608-609. 


Maswell's tórmulation of classical electromagnetic theory, Includes electrostatics, magnetostatics, potential problems; 
electric currents. Maxwell's equations, electromagnetic waves, radiation theory, boundary value problems. 


Physical Optics (3). Pr., PS 606. 


Appl ation of Maxwell's equations to optical phenomena including Kircholf's formulation, propagation of elec 
tromagnetic waves in anisotropic media, double refraction, dispersion. 


Plasma Physics | (3). Pr., PS 301, PS 402; or consent of instructor. 


Particle interactions and orbit theory, plasma kinetic theory, Boltzmann equation, transport phenomena, Fokker-Planck 
equation, plasma generation and diagnostics 


Plasma Physics I (3). Pr., PS 611 or consent of instructor. 

Wave phenomena in plasmas, free and forced plasma oscillations, waves in anisotropic plasmas, shock waves, plasma 
stability, beam-plasma interactions. 

Plasma Physics III (3). Pr., PS 612 or consent of instructor. 


Radiation processes in plasmas without magnetic fields, bremsstrahlung of transverse waves, cyclotron radiation and 
echoes, scattering of tramverse waves. 


Plasma Spectroscopy (3). Pr., PS 606, PS 642; or consent of instructor. 


Classical and quantum radiation theory, line oscillator strengths, line-broadening, equilibrium relations, temperature 
and density measurements 


Statistical Mechanics 1 (3). Pr., PS 402, PS 404. 
Theory and applications of equilibeium statistical mechanics: relation Of statistical mechanics to thermodynamics. 
Statistical Mechanics II (3). Pr., PS 628. 


Statistical mechanics of quantum mechanical systems. Introduction to non-equilibrium statistical mechanics 
Boltzmann transport equation. Fluctuations and dissipation, 


Modern Physics for High School Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 487 or equivalent. 


—— since 1890 including: structure of malter; atomic and molecular spectra; X-rays, natural and induced 
radioactivity; nuclear fission and fusion; and cosmic rays. 


Special Theory of Relativity (3). Pr., PS 602, PS 604. 


M iie mechanics, covariant formulation of Maxwell's field equations, LaGrangian and Hamiltonian formulation of 
velds 


Solid State Physics 1 (3). Pr., PS 435, PS 643. 
Electrons wa periect crystal lattice, description of the symmetry properties of solids, Brillouin zones. 


Solid State Physics II (3). Pr., PS 635, 


E ohesive energy, interaction of electrons with electromagnetic radiation, interactions between electrons and the crystal 
attice. 


Solid State Physics III (3). Pr., PS 636. 


Magnetic properties of solids; para-, dia-, ferro-, and antierromagnetic effects, Resonance experiments, optical 
properties of solids. 


Directed Reading in Physics (2). Pr., consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 
Quantum Mechanics | (3). Pr., PS 402. 


Action principle: Schrodinger's equation; operator formalism; bound state problems; angular momentum. 


Quantum Mechanics II (3). Pr., PS 641. 


Transformation theory; perturbation calculations; particle in vlectromagnetic field; radiative transitions, 


Quantum Mechanics III (3). Pr., PS 642. 


Scattering theory; S matrix; identical particles: applications. 


544-645. Advanced Quantum Mechanics I-II (3-3). Pr., PS 643 or consent of instructor. 


653, 
655, 


661, 


Dirac electron; field quantization; interactions; Feynmann diagrams: dispersion relations, 

Seminar in Physics (2). Pr., consent of instructor, May be repeated for credit. 
—— Topics in Theoretical Physics (3). Pr., consent of instructor. May be repeated for 
credit. 


Choice of topic will vary but will include: relativity theory; group theory; atamic and molecular structure; elasticity; 
uid mechanics; quantum fiel! v ory: low temperature physics. 


Nuclear Structure (3). Pr., PS 405, PS 643. 
Selected topics on properties of nuclei. 
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662. 
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Nuclear Processes (3). Pr., PS 661. 


Radioactive decay, nuclear reactions. 


671-672. Advanced Solid State Theory | and II (3-3). Pr., PS 637. 


691. 


699. 
799. 


209. 


210. 


260. 


300. 


309. 


311. 


312. 


314. 


315. 


316. 


320. 


323. 


325. 


Quantum field theory methods of solving the many-body problem, second quantization, statistical mechanics in 
occupation number formalism, Feynmann diagrams and infinite-order perturbation theory, Green's function 
propagators, "dressed" interactions and quasi-particles, many-body effects in metals, Fermi liquid theory, present-day 
theories of super-conductivity, ferromagnetism, and other cooperative phenomena. 


Directed Reading in Contemporary Physics. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., completion of 
30 hours of advanced courses in physics. May be repeated for credit. 


Research and Thesis, (Credit to be arranged.) 
Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Political Science (PO) 


Professors Fortenberry, Head, Hayhurst, and Hobbs 
Associate Professors Dickson, McNorton, and Walkin 
Assistant Professors Dodson, Heilman, Johnson, Kelly, Martin, 
Nelson, Pickering, Pendergast, and Widell 
Instructors Cannon, Giles, and Latimer 


Introduction to American Government (5). 


Constitutional principles; federalism: elections and public opinion; legislative, executive, and judicial departments; 
principal functions. 


American State and Local Government (5). 


State constitutional principles; organization and functions of state government; national-state and state-local relation 
special attention to Alabama government. 


Survey of Law Enforcement (5). Pr., sophomore standing. (Same as LE 260.) 
Introduction to the philo ical and historical backgrounds; agencies and processes; purposes and functions: 
administration and technical problems; career orientation. 

Scope and Methods of Political Science (5). Pr., PO 209 or PO 210 and sophomore 
standing. 

Scope of and approaches to the study of political science and its sub-specialties; survey of the basic techniques & 
political analysis with emphasis on data, theory, techniques and methods of empirical research. 

Introduction to International Relations (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

—— relations, including a consideration of the bases of national power and the rudiments of international 
politics. 

International Organization (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The evolution of international organization from the beginning through the United Nations. 


Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Methods of classifving governments by institutional and developmental characteristics, A review of the forces which 
create political stabi nue instability, democracy and dictatorship; contemporary political systems in se 
countries will be used for comparison. 


American Foreign Policy (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

ok hs ol the decision-making process of American foreign policy and of selected current issues of American foreign 
policy. 

American Political Thought (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The principal American political philosophers and philosophies and their influence on political institutions. 
National Security and Foreign Policy (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Introduction to national security as a part of United States foreign and domestic policies, and as a factor in international 
relations; the development of United States security policies; national security decision-making, civil-military relations, 
independent and collective means to seek security, and arms control and disarmament. 

Intergovernmental Relations (3). Pr., PO 209 or PO 210 and sophomore standing. 
————— between units of local, state and national governments in structural and policy areas; federalism in theo 
and practice. 

Municipal Government in the United States (5). Pr., PO 210 and sophomore standing. 
Functions of city government, relation of city to state; electorate, party system and popular control; forms d 
government: administrative organizations; «ome reference to Alabama. 


Introduction to Public Administration (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Organization, development, procedures, process, and human factors involved in administration in a politcal 
environment. 
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Theory of Public Organization (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


The structure and functioning of governmental organizations with an emphasis on theortes of administrative hierarchies 
and evaluation of bureaucracy. 


Policy and Administration (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Farsulation, decision making and implementation of public policy in its administrative context. 


Government and the Economy (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Af) examination of constitutional and political bases of governmental action; the origin and evolution of policies, 
relationships between political and economic institutions: and the consequences of governmental action or inaction. 


The Executive (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


The American presidency and state governorships wilh a view loward analyzing the political dynamics of chief 
executives and their relationships to the competitive branches and units of government within the American political 
system, 


The Legislative Process (3). Pr., PO 209 or PO 210 and sophomore standing. 


De pinap, procedures, and problems of lawmaking in the United States; special attention to Congress and the state 
egistatures 


The Judicial Process (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

‘he role of the courts; the nature of jurisprudence; Comparative legal systems; the origin of law; and The concept of 
egality. 

Administrative Responsibility (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Roles and functions of public administration in à democratic society. Emphasis on bureaucratic ethics, 


Criminal Justice (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


An in-depth examination of the various procedural due —— rights of the Constitution as they relate to the criminal 
processes—historical development, modern interpretations, and further trends. 


Political Parties and Politics (5). Pr., PO 209 and sophomore standing. 


The nature, organization, and operation of political parties in the United States; the sulirage; nominating and electoral 
processes: Importance and nature of interest groups. 


American Constitutional Law I (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The Constitution of the United States on the basis of the decisions and opinions of the —— Court defining judicial 
review, rhe relationship of the executive, legislative, and judicial branches of the national government, and the federal 
system 

American Constitutional Law II (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The Constitution of the United States on the basis of the leading decisions and opinions of the Supreme Court defining 
civil cights in relation to both national and state governments. 

Metropolitan Area Governmental Problems (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Political, governmental, and administrative organization and actions in urban areas with many governmental entities; 
governmental problems resulting from urbanization and possible solutions. 

Financial Administration (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Theory and practice of budgeting with emphasis on the politics of financial administratian and accountability 


Public Personnel Administration (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Personnel policies and processes of national, state and local governments. The role of politics in public personnel 
management. 


Administrative Law (3). Pr., junior standing. 

General nature of administrative law; types of administrative action and enforcement: analysis of rulemaking and 
adjudication: administrative due process; judicial review. Case method. 

Problems in Public Administration (5). Pr., senior or graduate standing; consent of 
instructor. 

Review of selected problems in public administration through readings, case studies and individual research projects. 


Political Thought Before the Nineteenth Century (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The development of political thought from the Greeks to 1800; attention to the philosophers and the early theories that 
are found in modern political institutions. 

Political Behavior (5). Pr., junior standing; PO 300, or consent of instructor. 


An analysis of the processes of political altitude formation. Special emphasis on the development and testing of 
empirical theories of political culture, political socialization process, public opinion formation and participation. 


Recent and Contemporary Political Theory (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The political theories of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; analysis and comparison of modern ideologies. 
Communist Theory and Practice (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Marxist ideology as modified by Lenin, with illustrations of actual practice drawn from all sides of the communist world. 


Governments of Western Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Descriptions and analyses of the principal political structures and power systems of Western Europe with particular 
emphasis upon Great Britain, France, and Germany. 
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428. Government and Politics of the Near East (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The political environment, institutions, and processes of the Near East countries, radicalism and conservatim jn the 
area, the Arab-Israeli conflict. and major power interests 


433. Government and Politics of the Far East (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The political environment, institutions, and processes of the Far East, with emphasis on China and Japan alsa foreign 
relations of the area including Great Power interests 


434. Government and Politics of Africa (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The political environment, institutions, and processes of sub-Saharan Africa. The colonial heritage, problems w 
triba —— and political and economic development, with special attention To selected Countries and curren 
events and issues. 


435. Contemporary International Politics (5). Pr., junior standing. 


A survey of the conflicts of national interests in contemporary international politics wilh special emphasis on the efforts 
to resolve these issues through diplomacy, This course will give students the opportunity lo apply their academic 
training to an analysis of actual contemporary international issues. 


436. Government and Politics of the Soviet Union (5). Pr., junior standing. 


A study of the present status of the Soviet totalitarian system with attention to its origin, the essentials of the Stalinit 
pattern, the post-Stalinist political dynamics, and the nature and significance of contemporary changes 


437. Soviet Foreign Policy (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The factors affecting Soviet foreign policy as seen in historical perspective, with emphasis on the postwar Stalin 
practices. and the modifications made by the post-Stalin leadership. 


438. Government and Politics of Eastern Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 


A comparative study of the political institutions of the Eastern European Communist states, emphasizing especially those 
le atures which diverge the mast from the totalitarian pattern of the Stalinist era, Attention will also be given to the foreign 
relations of the Eastern European powers, including those with the Soviet Union and Communist China. 


4319. Government and Politics of Latin America (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The qo environment, institutions, and processes of Latin America with emphasis on dynamic (actors that influenct 
the degree of democracy and authoritarianism. stability and instability, and politico/econem« development in the area. 
440. International Law (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The origin and development of international law with special emphasis on recent and current developments —trendy. 


441. Latin America and the United States (3). Pr., junior standing. 


An analysis of Latin American United States relations in their political, social and economic aspects taking into account 
the natures, causes and consequences of policies followed by the nations involved. 


445. Government and Politics of the Developing Nations (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Broad analysis of political underdevelopment and aem nations, taking account ol forces für modernization, 
problems of internal stability, system characteristics, ideologies, socio-economic development policies, rules in tha 
international community and prospects 


450. Political Internship (5-10). Pr., PO major and junior standing. (S-U grading only.) 


Fellowship or other practical political experience in executive, legislative. or judicial offices of government, or related 
political activities arranged and approved by the department head 


451. Internship Reading Course (5). Coreq., concurrent enrollment in either PO 450 or LE 
464. Consent of instructor. 
Cantent of reading by agreement of student and instructor, Not open to graduate students. 

490. Seminar in Political Science Methodologies (5). Pr., senior or graduate standing. 


Critical review of the literature on approaches, analytical constructs, research techniques and data compilation m 
mitional and cross-national perspectives 


GRADUATE 


The seminars listed below (except 699) may be repeated for credit with the consent of the 
major professor and the instructor. 
611. Seminar in American Government (3-5). 


A systematic examination of functions, problems, and issues within the political and constitutional tramewark oi 
selected areas of American government, 


613, Seminar in State and Local Government (3-5). 


A systematic examination of functions, problems, and issues within the political and constitutional framework 9 
selected areas Of state and local government. Some attention will be given to Alabama 


625. Seminarin Political Parties, Pressure Groups and Political Issues in the United States (5). 
The interaction of political parties, pressure groups and the general public as a determinant in resolving political su 
635. Seminar in Public Administration (5). 
Varnous processes, functions, theories, practices and systems as treated in the literature of public administration. 


645. Seminar in Comparative Government (5), 


The major institutions, functions, and problems of representative political systems. Includes the methodology anm 
bibliography of comparative government and politics. 
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655. Seminar in International Relations (5). 

The basic literature of the field of International Relations with special emphasis on the critical evaluation of this material. 
665. Seminar in Political Theory (3-5). 

The problems of scope and methods of inquiry in the fields of political theory with intensive research m selected topics. 
675. Seminar in Constitutional Law (5). 

Selected areas of Constitutional law with readings in depth in relevant cases and constitutional theory. 


699, Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


READING COURSES 


The following directed reading and research courses are offered on a demand basis to enable 
graduate students to pursue specialized topics and are rigorously supervised by professors in each 
field. Registration is by permission of the department and the major professor. They may be 
repeated for credit with consent of the instructor. 


617. Reading Course in American Government (3-5). 
627. Reading Course in Public Law (3-5). 

637. Reading Course in Public Administration (3-5). 
647. Reading Course in Comparative Government (3-5). 
657. Reading Course in International Relations (3-5). 
667. Reading Course in Political Theory (3-5). 


Poultry Science (PH) 


Professors Moore, Head, Cottier, Edgar, and Mora 
Associate Professors Brewer and McDaniel 
Assistant Professor Combs 


301. General Poultry Husbandry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Principles of poultry production, including breeding, feeding, housing, and diseases. 


302. Poultry Meat Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 


Practical problems involved in raising broilers and turkeys lor meal production 


404. Poultry Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and junior standing. 


Pouliry problems and management of commercial flocks. 


405. Poultry Feeding (3). Fall. Pr., PH 301 and junior standing. 


Composition and use of poultry teeds in connection with the demands for growth, body maintenance, and egg 
production. 


406. Incubation and Brooding (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. junior standing. 


Embryology of the chick, theory and practice of incubation and brooding 


407-409. Poultry Problems (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., 12 hours PH courses and junior standing. 
All quarters. 
Investigation on «ome phase of poultry work x 

408. ouli Diseases and Parasites (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and junior 
standing. 


Prevention, diagnosis, control, and treatment of the common diseases and parasites of poultry. 


410. Poultry Breeding (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., PH 301, ZY 300, and junior standing. 


Physiology of reproduction and inheritance of various poultry Characters responsible for efficient egg and meal 
production and low mortality 


411. Poultry Marketing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring Pr., junior standing. 
Grading eyes and poultry and study of problems of poultry marketing, 
422. Avian Diseases (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. 


Diagnosis, treatment. and prevention of infectious and parasitic diseases. Clinical and autopsy demonstrations are 
performed during laboratory periods. ifor Veterinary students only.) 


423, —— Rhythms (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., ZY 424 or approval of instructor and junior 
Standing. 
Factors that affect the rhythmic pattern of organisms. Both exogenous and endogenous rhythms will be studied 
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GRADUATE 


Advanced Poultry Production (5). Lec. 5. Spring. 

Advanced studies on various phases of poultry production. 

Advanced Poultry Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. 

Advanced studies of the principles of heredity as applied to poultry breeding 

Advanced Poultry Problems (2 to 5). All quarters. (May be taken more than once toa 
maximum of 5 hrs.) 

Assigned problems. 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. Fall, Spring, Winter, Summer. 

Advanced Poultry Nutrition (5). Lec, 5. Summer. 

Advanced study of the nutrients, their function and the nutritional requirements of poultry 

Advanced Poultry Management (5), Lec. 5. Summer. 

Advanced study of the principles of management of commercial poultry flocks 

Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr., PH 408 or consent of 
instructor. 


Isolation, cultivation, and identification of bacterial, fungal, and viral agents. Emphasis on biochemical aspects of 
microbial and nutritional diseases and the mechanisms of the immune response. 


Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Summer. Pr., VM 418 and PH 612, or 
equivalent. 

Continuation of PH 612 with emphasis on those disease conditions Caused by protozoa, helminths, and arthropodsand 
the gross and histopathology of diseases studied in both quarters. 

Immunochemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., general bacteriology, immunology and 
organic or biochemistry. 


Advanced study of the fundamental principles of immunology including specificity, antibody synthesis and the 
thermodynamics of antigen-antibody reactions. Laboratory will include the use of immunodiffusion, mmunoelec 
trophoresis, Nuorescent-antibody technique and quantitation of the precipitin reaction 


Avian Physiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 424 and organic chemistry. 
General physiology of birds with particular reference to domesticated species 
Experimental Virology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., BY 442 and CH 420 or equivalent 


and consent of instructor. 


Advanced m" of fundamental properties of plant, animal and bacterial viruses including biochemical and biophysical 
proper operties and mechanisms of infection. Laboratory includes isolation, purification and frachonatwn of viruses 
ntification of anti-viral agents using in vitro systems. 


Transmission and Scanning Electron Microscopy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., Graduate 
standing and consent of instructor. 


Theory and operation of the transmission and scanning electron microscopes, techniques in fixation, embedding, 
sectioning, and staining. Interpretation of ultrastructures. 


Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters. 


Technical laboratory. Problems related to poultry. 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters, 


Psychology (PG) 


Professors Schaeffer, Head, Foshee, Gynther, Lair, and Mcintyre 
Associate Professor Irvine, Rogers, and Vallery 
Assistant Professors Burkhart, Burks, Epstein, Grant, Hannay, King, and McCoy 
Instructor Green 
Psychology (5). 


Human behavior emphasizing principles of learning, perception, and motivation. 


Psychology (3). 


The development of human behavior 
Quantitative Methods (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., PG 211. 


Introduction 10 the measurement of behavior and to quantitative methods of data analysis. 


Experimental Psychology l: Learning (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PG 212; Coreq., PG 215. 
Experimental analysis of behavior modification emphasizing problems, concepts, and methods 


Experimental Psychology II: Perception (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PG 212; Coreq., PG 215. 


Discrimination, generalization, and their physical and physiological correlates. 
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Experimental Psychology III: Personality (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr., PG 320. 


Motivation, cognitive processes, and adaptive behavior, 


Social Psychology (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., PG 212 or ANT 203. 
Analysis of social behavior including roles, group identification, attitudes, and conflicts among these. 
Behavior Modification in Early Childhood (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., departmental approval. 


Application of learning principles to the modification of behavior in the preschool child. Laboratory practice will 
supplement classroom discussion. 


Fields of Professional Psychology (5). 


Contributions of psychology to medicine, education, law, and human engineering in industry. Not open to students 
majoring in psychology: 


Maturity and Aging (5). Pr., PG 212, junior standing. 

Development psychology relating ta changes in and problems of human maturity from early adulthood to old age. 
Introduction to Theory of Measurement (5). Lec. 5. Pr., junior standing and PG 322 or 
departmental approval. 

Theories of measurement and psychological testing with examples of their applications. 

Psychological Testing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing, PG 415, or departmental 
approval. 

Assessment of the individual by group tests and inventories 

Perception (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 321, PG 322 or departmental approval. 
Theories of perception, emphasizing both general and individual factors that influence meaning 

Social Psychology (5). Pr., 15 hours of psychology and junior standing. 


Theories of social behavior; processes of social influence; group structure and dynamics; influence of basic 
psychological processes on social behavior. 


Personality (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 322 or departmental approval. 

Objective, phenomenological, and psychoanalytic theories of personality. 

Behavior Pathology (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 322 or departmental approval. 
Types of abnormal behavior and their soctal and biological origins. Opportunities for field trips will be provided. 
Physiological —— (5). Pr., junior standing and 20 hours of biological sciences, or 
departmental approval. 


The physiological correlates of behavior, including sensory and response mechanisms, with special emphasis on central 
nervous system function. 


Animal Behavior (5). Pr., junior standing and 20 hours of biological sciences, or 
departmental approval. 


Analysis of unlearned and learned animal behavior and its evolutionary development, integrating the contributions of 
ethological and behavioristic research 


Learning (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 320 or departmental approval. 

Theories of learning and their logical and empirical foundations. 

Human Learning (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Survey of research methodology, empirical data, and theoretical interpretations relevant to the acquisition, retention, 
and forgetting of verbal Concepts and verbal materials. 

Industrial Psychology (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The uses of psychology in business and industry. 

Training and Supervision of Industrial Personnel (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Application of the principles of learning to the training of factory, office, and sales employees. 

Interviewing and Classifying Industrial Personnel (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Principles and practices in interviewing. 

History of Psychology (4). Pr., junior standing and 20 hours of psychology or 
departmental approval. 

Evolution of psychology from physics, physiology, and philosophy to a science of behavior. 

Special Problems in Psychology (1-8). Pr., junior standing, departmental approval. May 
be —— for a maximum of 8 credit hours but only one registration per quarter 
permitted. 


An individual problems course. Each student will work under the direction of a staff member on some experimental or 
theoretical problem of mutual interest. 


GRADUATE 


600-601. Behavior Theory I, M (5-5). Pr., 20 hours of experimental and theoretical 


psychology and departmental approval; 600 pr. for PG 601. 
Survey of current theory in psychology and introduction to theory construction. 
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605-606. Developmental Psychology I, II (5-5). Pr., PG 433. 


620. 


621. 


622. 


623. 


625. 


626. 


631. 


635. 


637. 


638. 


639. 


640. 


645. 


650. 


655. 


656. 


670. 


671. 


672. 


673. 


675. 


An examination and critical analysis of research on selected topics and Theories in developmental psychology 


Experimental Psychology I: Learning (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 215 and PG 320 or PG 
450. 


Analysis of learmng stressing experimental methodologies illustrative of major theoretical approaches 


Experimental Psychology Il: Psychophysics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., 20 hours of 
experimental ad theoretical psychology. 


Physiology of receptor function and methodologies relating physical properties of stimulation ro subject response 
variable. 


Experimental Psychology III: Personality—Social (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 601. 


Experimental studies of complex processes in humans, 


Analysis of Behavior (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Pr., PG 620. 


Methods and concepts of operant conditioning research. with animals and humans stressing curren! research and 
literature. 


Experimental Design I (5). Pr., PG 215 and PG 320. 


Analysis of variance, expected mean squares, and correlation methods. 


Experimental Design II (5). Pr., PG 625 and 620, 621, or 622. 
Advanced topics in variance and multivariate analysis relating 10 research design. 
Social Psychology (5). Pr., PG 431. 


Major systems and theories relating to social psychology, including Gestalt, reinforcement, psychoanalytic, role and 
field theory. 


Theories of Personality (5). Pr., PG 433 and 601. 


Continuation of PG 433 emphasizing analysis of current issues, 


Behavior Pathology (5). Pr., PG 435, 635, and consent of instructor. 


Continuation of PG 435 emphasizing current theoretical conceptions and research in psychopathology: 


Systems of Psychotherapy (5). Pr., PG 433 and PG 435. 


A survey of theories and research related lo modern systems of psychotherapy. 


Practicum in Psychotherapy (1-5). Pr., PG 635, 637, 638, and/or consent of instructor. 
Must be taken at least three consecutive quarters. A minimum of 10 hours is required 
Ph.D. in clinical and community psychology. 

individual supervision in psychotherapy and behavior change with emphasis on developing applied clinical skills 
Physiological Psychology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Pr., PG 621. 


Relation to physiological and anatomical, particularly neuroanatomical, variables to the organism s capacity 10 respond 
to stimulation. 


Comparative Psychology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Pr., PG 623, 625, and 640. 


Analysis of intra- and inter-species behavior emphasizing physical and physialogical uniquenesses, respons 
comparability, and generalizability of behavioral principles 


Theories of Learning (5). Pr., PG 450 and 601. 
Continuation of PG 450 emphasizing analysis of Current sues. 
Human Learning (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 


Analysis of mnemonic models and experimental paradigms utilized in the study of stimuli, organismic and response 
variables that influence concept learning, information processing, and short-term and long-term memory. 


Behavior Modification (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., PG 450, PG 620, and consent of instructor. 


An examination of theoretical and technical issues in behavior modification. Laboratory practice will supplement 
Classroom discussion. 


Assessment of Intelligence (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 10. Pr., PG 416 and departmental approval. 
Theories of intelligence; supervised practice in the administration and interpretation of individual intelligence tests. 


Personality Assessment I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 670 and departmental approval. 


Theory and application of methods of pesca measurement with emphasis on interview and sell-report data, andon 
the interpretation of tesis of specific behavioral deficits, 


Personality Assessment 1I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 671 and departmental approval. 
Theory and application of methods of personality measurement with emphasis on projective techniques. 
Personality Assessment III. (Credit to be arranged.) Maximum of 5 hours credit may be 
applied to minimum requirements for master's degree. 

Supervised practicum in personality assessment. 

Objective Techniques of Assessment (5). Pr., PG 416 and 43^. 


Administration and interpretation of objective measures of aptitudes, performance, and personality 
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Teaching of Psychology (1-3). Pr., departmental approval. May be taken more than one 
quarter; credit in this course cannot count toward fulfilling the minimum 45 graduate 
hours for a master’s degree, 


The problems and practices of teaching psychology at the college level. In addition to seminar meetings, students will 
work with senior faculty in appropriate Courses. (Required course for NDEA Fellows.) 


Current Research in Psychology (2). Pr., consent of instructor. May be repeated for a 
maximum of 10 hours credit. 


Review of current research on selected Topics in psychology. Six hours credit in this course required of all doctoral 
students. 


Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter but not more than 
one registration permitted in any one quarter. 

Research in Special Topics. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter 
but not more than one registration permitted in any one quarter. 

Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit. 

Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit. 


Religion (RL) 


Professor Armour, Head 
Instructor Kuykendall 


Introduction to Religion (3). 


Major themes in the study of religion, including religious experience, religion and society, and the diversity ol religion. 
Examples from various religious traditions. 


Introduction to the Old Testament (5). 


Historical-critical study of the Old Testament in its cultural setting. Emphasis upon development of Old Testament 
thought 


Introduction to the New Testament (5). 

Historic al-critical study of the New Testament in its cultural setting. Survey of major issues in New Testament study 
History of Christianity (5). 

The growth and development of Christianity fram 100 A, D. tà the present. Major personalities, events, and movements. 
Religions of Asia (5). 

Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, and Islam, with secondary attention to other Asian religions. 
History of Christian Thought (5). 

Representative trends and thinkers from 100 A.D. ta 1600 A.D. 

Religion in America (5). 

A survey of religious activities, institutions and personalities in North America from the Colonial Period to the present. 
Contemporary Religious Thought (3). 


Major twentieth century theologians—Protestant, Catholic, lewish. 


Secondary Education (SED) 


Professors Atkins, Head, Easterday, and Weaver 
Associate Professors Alley, Graves, and Justice 
Assistant Professors Brogdon, Henry, Ley, Rowsey and Solomon 
Adjunct Instructor Amason and Danner 


Students are sectioned by area of specialization according to the following letter 


esignations in certain core courses: (A) Art, (C) Theatre, (D) Foreign Languages, (G) English 
Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (J) Music, (K) Science, (L) Social Science, and (M) Speech. 


101, 


UNDERGRADUATE 


Career Exploration and Planning (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. 
Helps freshmen in planning their professional careers. (See page 108). 
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102, Orientation for Transfer Students (1). 


Helps transfers from other curricula and students enrolled in other schools to understand teacher education and 
leaching as a profession. 


104. Orientation to Laboratory Experiences for Transfers. (1). 


Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program. Orientation to the Total Laboratory Experiences 
Program in the Schoo! of Education with specific attention to the orientation and initiation of the Pre- Teaching Field 
Experience Program. 


201. Education (2). 


Designed to help prospective teachers in the guidance of students. (A) Art Expression, (f) Music Experiences, (P) 
Communication Problems, (Q) Materials of Instruction, (R) Improvement in Reading. 


201L. Education (1). Lab. 2. 
Laboratory will be taken concurrently with the corresponding lecture course or independent of the lecture 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Undergraduate students in secondary education with a teaching major and minor in 
secondary education only will take one course in Teaching and one course in Program in the 
major field and one course in either Teaching or Program in the minor field. Where no minor 
exists, the latter is not required. 


Students in secondary education may pursue a curriculum leading to certification for 
teaching in selected subject-matter fields in both the elementary and the secondary school. When 
this type program is pursued, certification requires that the student complete both the Teaching 
and the Program courses in the teaching field or fields in which certification is expected. 
Teaching fields for the twelve-grade program include health, physical education and recreation, 
industrial arts, and the subject-matter areas listed under Interdepartmental. 


Teaching and Program courses may be scheduled and taught as separate courses, related 
courses, or as a unified program. 


Admission to Teacher Education is a prerequisite for these courses, 


405. Teaching in Secondary School (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320, or equivalent. 

410. Program in Secondary School (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. FED 320, or equivalent. 

411. Teaching English: Language and Linguistics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320, or 
equivalent. 
Specific teaching slralegies in language and linguistics 

412. Teaching English: Literature (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320, or equivalent. 
Specific teaching strategies in literature. 

413. Teaching English: Rhetoric and Composition (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320, or 
equivalent, 
Specific teaching strategies in rhetoric and composilion. 

425. Professional Internship in Secondary School (15). 
For description and prerequisites see pages 114 and 115. 

473. General Science for Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 


Gives the teacher essential knowledge af such fields as earth science, meteorology, astronomy, nuclear energy, which 
constitute significant aspects of the general science program. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


401. Language Study for Teachers (5). 
Linguistics in the school curriculum; the child's acquisition of syntax; theories of teaching usage, dialecto 
lexicography, and grammar; English as a second language, non-verbal communication in the classroom; 
studies in language and linguistics and their applications to classroom teaching. 


402. Rhetoric and Composition for Teachers (5). 


Topics and current trends in teaching rhetoric and composition. Classical and new rhetorics; theories of paragraph 
—— behavioral approaches to Composition; pupil motivation and the composing process; current research; 
evaluation. 


| 
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475. Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Secondary School Level (5). Pr., teaching 
experience or permission of instructor. 


Problem areas of effective reading instruction in developmental reading. Grades seven through twelve. Emphasis on 
techniques and materials for the teaching of comprehension, m skills, vocabulary, and other related areas in the 
reading program and in the content areas af the secondary school, 


494. Organization of Instrumental Music (3). Pr., IED 414. 
Theory and practice in the organization and administration of instrumental music in public schools. 
495. Organization of Choral Music (3). Pr., IED 414. 


Theory and practice in the organization and administration of choral music in public schools. 


GRADUATE 


646. Studies In Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of —— study. May be repeated for credit 
not to exceed 3 hours. Applies to one of following areas of secondary school 
program. 

649. The Secondary School Program (5). 


For advanced graduale students. Major curriculum areas and teaching practices in the modern secondary school 
Atlention given to implications of research and theory for the total secondary school program. 


650. Seminar. (3-10). May be repeated for credit not to exceed 10 hours. 
651. Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 


Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new research to meet the 
changing needs of the school. 


652. Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Critical study of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum improvement. 
653. Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 


Advanced course. Program, organization and development of basic and supplementary materials for guiding teachers, 
faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement of curriculum and teaching practices. 


654. Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 


Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the utilization of human and material 
resources and the coordination of areas of specialization with the total school program and with other education 
programs of the community 


Study in other teaching areas including art; gifted; mental retardation; music; speech 
communication, speech pathology; theatre; health, physical education and recreation; and 
industrial arts is available also to students in secondary education. 


659-660. Practicum in Area of —— (5-5). Pr., Master’s Degree or equivalent in 
Education and permission of major professor. 


The practicum provides advanced graduate students with supervised experience with emphasis on the application of 
concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 


699, Thesis Research. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
798. Field Project. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Science 
UNDERGRADUATE 
573. General Science for Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 


Gives the teacher essential knowledge of such fields as earth science, meteorology, astronomy, nuclear energy, which 
constitute significam aspects of the general science program. 
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Sociology (SY) and Anthropology (ANT) 


Professors Griessman, Head, and Hartwig 
Associate Professors Bateman and Shields 
Assistant Professors Adams, Busch, French, and Mohan 
Instructors Carson, Gundlach, Raab, Roberts, and Siegel 
Lecturers Blow, Bradford, Loden, and McLemore 
Joint appointees: Associate Professor Dunkelberger 
Assistant Professors Littleford and Vanlandingham 


GENERAL COURSES 
Introduction to Sociology (5). Pr., third quarter freshman. 


Principles and processes in the social life of man. 

Sociology Colloquium (1). Pr., SY 201. May be repeated for maximum of 3 credit hours. 
Designed to orient sociology majors toward major substantive fields of the discipline. 

Field Instruction Hp Pto junior standing or consent of instructor. May be repeated 
for a maximum of 10 rs credit. 


Supplementary instruction concurrent with experience in some field of work involving application of sociological 
perspectives to community life. 


Special Topics in Sociology (1-5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor and junior 
standing. May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours. 

Examines selected topics from a sociological perspective. 

Directed Reading (1-5). Pr., senior standing or consent of instructor. May be repeated 
for a maximum of 10 hours credit. 


An independent reading program, under supervision. to provide for the pursuil of specific interests in sociology not 
covered by other course offerings. 


Sociology Seminar (5). Pr., consent of instructor. May be repeated for a maximum of 10 
credit hours. 

Designed for students engaged in intensive study and analysis of sociological subject areas. 

Independent Study (1-5). 

Under supervision, to read and study materials in some substantive area of sociology 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit. 


(Criminology-Corrections) 
Criminology (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 


The causes of crime and its social treatment. Field trips required. 
Juvenile Delinquency (3-5). Pr., SY 201. 


Historical and contemporary considerations relative ro the juvenile offender, The emphasis is upon research data from 
Ihe various sciences attempting to deal with this problem 


Penology (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 302, 


The history and development of corrections with particular emphasis upon modern rehabilitative processes. 


(Demography) 


Population Problems (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Problems of quantity and quality of population including problems of Composition, distribution, and migration. 
Attention is given to Alabama population. 


(Intergroup Relations) 
Minority Groups (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Racial composition of the Uniled States with special emphasis on the adjustment of minority groups tothe core society 
—- and Ethnic Relations (5). Pr., 10 hours of SY, or consent of instructor, and junior 
standing. 


Utilizes cross-cultural data ta describe situations iñ which race or ethnicity affect human behavior. These dati 
interpreted by delineating patterns, trends, and relatlorships, 
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604. Seminar in Race and Culture (5). Pr., SY 201 and SY 304 or consent of instructor. 


Adjustment of races ta culture with particular reference to the South; the historical and cultural background ot the races 
in America; biracial system; problems of race relations 


(Research Methods and Statistics) 
220. Statistics (5). Pr., SY 201. 


Basic statistical Concepts, measures, and techniques used in sociological reports and research 

370. Methods of Social Research (5). Pr., SY 201 or RSY 361. 
The principal methods of data collection and analysis in sociological research. Same course as RSY 370. Credit in RSY 
370 excludes credit in SY 370, 

630. Statistical Applications in Sociological Research (3-5). Pr., SY 220 or consent of 
instructor. 
A general survey of uses and limitations of statistical techniques used in sociology, 


(Rural Sociology) 


(For course descriptions, see Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology.) 


(Social Organization) 
301. Sociology of the Family (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 


The family in cross-cultural perspective. 


310. Social Organization (5). Alternate years. Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor. 


Focuses on the systems of roles, norms, and shared meanings that provide regularity in social interaction. 


312. Marriage Adjustments (3), General elective. Pr., junior standing. 


Emotional, social and biological factors in the family setting with emphasis upon adjustments of marriage and 
parenthood. 


407. Public Opinion and Propaganda (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201. 


The area of social Communication, the formation, place and importance of publics in modem society, of public opinion 
research, and of propaganda and public relations techniques. 


408. Industrial Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201. 
The sociological approach to business organization and industaal relations. Emphasis given to organization principles 
Operative in the economic life within à social system such as a factory Or business establishment. 

409. Sociology of Religion (5). Pr., SY 201, junior standing, or consent of instructor, 


Analyse of religion as a Social institution as found in the world's great religions 


415. Social Stratification (5). Pr., SY 201, and junior standing. 


Stratification isa fundamental feature of all societies. Past thought and current research and theory on structured social 
inequalities is systemalically developed 


418. Sociology of Occupations (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 


^ comprehensive examination of specific occupational categories ranging from professional to service occupations, 
Special emphasis is placed on the relationship of occupational structures and institutions and the meaning of 
ve cupalions for individuals and society 


602. Seminar in the Family (5). Pr., SY 301 or consent of instructor. 
Study of the institutions of marriage, family, and kinship from a comparative and historical perspective 
608. Organizational Analysis (5). 


A theoretical and empirical examination of the principal features of large-scale organizatians in contemporary society 
Directed research into particular organizational areas of present-day social life, 


(Social Problems) 
202. Social Problems (5). Pr., SY 201. 


A sociological analysis of current social problems such as crime, mental illness, race relations, poverty, aging, ete 


325. Social Deviance (5). Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 
Analysts of factors in the creation of and reaction to social deviance. Examines various theoretical approaches to 
deviance, with particular emphasis on how behavior comes to be defined as deviant. 

603. Social Problems (5). Pr., SY 202 and consent of instructor. 


Special social problems such as old age, crime and delinquency, minorities, etc., within the framework of social 
problem theory 
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(Social Psychology) 


Social Behavior (5). Pr., SY 201 or PG 211. 

Integrated social-anthropological, biological, and psychological factors which influence or determine human behavior; 
the emphasis is upon the normal individual and/or group situations. 

Symbolic Interaction (5). Pr., SY 201, junior standing. 


Examines an important and distinct sociological tradition: mind, self, society and interaction as symbolic phenomena 
grounded in social processes. Covers major intellectual influences, concepts, and figures (e.g. James, Mead, Cooley), 


Small Groups (5). Pr., SY 204, PG 330, or consent of instructor. 


Small group research and theory covering such areas as interpersonal exchange, group formation, sex ial influence, and 
problem-solving behavior. 


Seminar in Social Behavior (5). Pr., SY 204, PG 330, or consent of instructor. 


Research and theory concerning social and group influences on behavior 


(Sociological Theory) 


Social Thought (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 201 or consent of instructor. 
Significant social thought leading to the emergence of modern sociological theory. 
Technology and Social Change (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 


Relationship between technological development and changes in modern society. Special emphasis placed upon the 
human relations aspects of modern science. Designed primarily to meet social science needs of students in the fields ol 
engineering, agriculture, education, and the physical sciences. 

Social Theory (5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor; junior standing. 


Survey of theorists from Comte to the present; emphasizes theory construction, theoretical analysis, and differences in 
theoretical approaches, 


Sociology of Power (5). Pr., SY 201, junior standing. 
A systematic concern with the dimensions and distribution of power tm social life. 
Sociology of Knowledge (5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor. 


A review of sociological approaches to the understanding of human knowledge; a tracing of connection between 
knowledge and other facets of the sociocultural context. 


Theory Construction (5). Pr., SY 201; SY 309 or SY 402, or consent of instructor. 


Orientation and insight into the logic of theory construction in the social sciences, and the complementary problems of 
articulating research findings with theory. 


Advanced Sociological Theory (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


This course reviews principal types of sociological theory, exchange theory, and structural functionalism. I focuses on 
significant theoretical issues 


(Urban Sociology) 
Urban Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Growth and decline of cities with special emphasis on ecological and demographic characteristics, associations and 
institutions, class systems, and housing and city planning. 


Anthropology (ANT) 
Introduction to Anthropology (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Presents the anthropological perspective from the four major fields of anthropology: physical, cultural, arc haeological 
and linguistic, 


Cultural Antropology (5). Pr., ANT 203. 


The nature of culture, Comparative approach to the study of the principal institutions of human society and bask 
categories of human behavior. 


Introductory Archaeology (5). Pr., SY 201 or ANT 203. 
The history, principles. and methods for investigating and reconstructing past cultures. 


History of Anthropological Theory (5). Pr., ANT 203. 
The development of ethnological theory. 


Culture and Personality (3). Pr., SY 201 or ANT 203. 


Socio-cultural factors in personality development and recent studies in national character. 


Introduction to Physical Anthropology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Pr., ANT 203. 
Human origins and development; contemporary primate varieties, using a genetic and anthropometric approach. 
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Contemporary Anthropology (5). Pr., ANT 203, junior standing. 
Contemporary research and theory regarding primitive, Iraditional, and urban cultures. 
Language and Culture (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The social basis of verbal communicalion: functions of language in society; importance of language in contemporary 
social problems. 


General Ethnology (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Surveys ethnological data from several societies in order to provide an understanding of the range and variability of 
cultural phenomena. 


Special Topics in Anthropology (1-5). Pr., ANT 203 or consent of instructor and junior 
standing. May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours. 

Examines selected topics from an anthropological perspective. 

indians of North America (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Aboriginal cultures of North America. Effects of culture contact. Contemporary problems of Indian communities. 


Special Topics in Ethnology (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
An intensive study of peoples and cultures from a particular geographical area of cultural adaptation, 


Social Work (SW) 
Social Work Colloquium (1). 


Orientation to the social work field and the human service professions. Explores the nature of undergraduate social work 
education and careers resulting from this type of instruction. 


Introduction to Social Welfare (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Historical survey of development of the social welfare system. Emphasizes political, economic, and social factors 
involved. Introduction to health and welfare services of local community. 


Foundations of Social Work (5). Pr., SY 201. 


The integration of social science peu for the social work student. Surveys interpretations of biological, 
sock psy chological, and cultural determinants of behavior for social work practice. 


Social Work Methods I. (5). Pr., SW 375 or consent of instructor, and junior standing. 


The nature of social work methods. Attention UNA to social work process with individuals, groups, and communities. 
Explores treatment techniques, concepts, and principles. 


Social Work Methods II (5). Pr., SW 406. 


The nature of social work methods. Atiention given to social work process with individuals, groups, and communities. 
Explores treatment techniques, concepts, and principles. 


Social Work Field Placement (1-15). Pr., SW 375, SW 380, and consent of instructor. 


A planned field experience (n which the student is placed in a community service agency, working under the joint 
supervision of the agency and the University, A seminar is held regularly lo evaluate, discuss, and interpret the student's 
work. 


Special Topics in Social Work (1-5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor and junior 
standing. May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours credit. 


Examines selected topics from a social work perspective. 


Social Welfare Policy (5). Pr., SW 406 or consent of instructor. 


* A eai policy issues, and proposals in selected social welfare programs are critically examined and 
evaluated, 


Speech Communication (SC) 


Professors Bradley, Head, and W. Smith* 
Associate Professors Richardson and C. Smith 
Assistant Professors Burke, Drake, Moore, Overstreet, Phillips, 
Ritchey, Sanders, Stone, and Thomas 
Instructors Bowman and Rushin 


a. Foundations of Speech Communication 


Introduction to Undergraduate Study in Speech Communication (5). 

Acquaints the prospective speech major or minor with the fundamentals of speech, the historical, psychological, 
sociological, and other bases of speech. 

Speech Communication Theories (5). 


The nature, purposes, and process of oral communication. Theories of language, goals of various forms of oral 
communication are considered. Deviations from normal speech and special problems in communication are explored. 


— RR 
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202. 


203. 


401. 


402. 


408. 


409. 


601, 


602. 


Courses of Instruction 


Applied Speech Communication (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 


To improve the efficiency and effectiveness of oral communication by Covering the human organism as an oral 
communicator, the process of transmission and reception of information, the process 0f behavioral change and the 
ethical responsibilities involved, 


Voice and Articulation (3). 


Provides a body of knowledge about voice production and articulation (articulation, pronunciation, and intonation) for 

persons interested in knowing what the productive act of speaking is about and applying this knowledge to the 

improvement of their own speech 

Psychology of Communication (5). Pr., junior standing, one course in psychology. 

Speech as a psychological phenomenon with consideration of language development, symbolism, verbal learning 

Small groups and audience behavior and psychological studies in various areas Of communication Situations, 

Experimental Methods in Communication (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Ante and analysis of experimental and empirical research in communication. with emphasis on experimental 
lane, 

Special Topics in Speech Communication (1-5). Pr., junior standing. May be repeated 

but only 5 hours is applicable to the major. 


Examines selected topics in Speech Communication 


Social Dialects (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Investigates origin and nature of different dialects of American English. Focuses on the characteristics and causes of 
socia! dialects and the problems encountered in our society because of their existence. Particular emphasis will be 
placed on social dialects in Alabama 

Introduction to Graduate Study in Speech Communication (5). 

Exploration of areas in which research is needed, resources available; methods of research in speech: structuring the 
research problem; presenting the results of research in speech. 

Measurement in Communication Research (5). 


Response measurement techniques and their application to behavioral research in communication. Particular attention 
to altitudinal and electrophysiological phenomena. 


603-604. Development of Rhetorical Theory |, II (5-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


606. 


607. 


699. 


310. 


311. 


411. 


415. 


613. 


614. 


615. 


Advanced studies in the historical development of writings, men, and movements. Materials selecied trom the periods 
A. Ancient and Medieval: B. Renaissance and Modern 


Seminar: Studies in Communication Theory (5). 


Contemporary theories and analysis of concepts, models and pertinent research in interpersonal commumcation 
Consideration of selected topics. 


Independent Study (1-5). May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours credit. 
Conferences, readings, research, and reports in one of the listed areas: A public address; B. interpretation; C. mai 
communication; D. group methods; E. speech pathology; F. audiology. 

Seminar in Persuasion and Attitude Change (5). 


A critical examination of current theory and research in the area of the persuasive act and its effects, Particular attention 
to current departmental projects as examples of prevent research 


Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


b. Public Address 
Great American Speeches (3). 


Critical study and comparison ol yere pen outstanding American speeches; the issues with which they were 
identified: ther relation to the social scene. 


Public Speaking (5). 


Structure, style, and delivery of various types of speeches for different occasions, speeches to inform, to persuade, andio 
entertain. T y and study of current examples combined with practice. 


Persuasive Speaking (5). Pr., junior standing and SC 202 or consent of instructor. 


influencing individuals and audiences by means of spaken appeals. Salesmanship speaking. Analysis of forces which 
led to belief and action. Practice in organizing and presenting such appeals 


Black Rhetoric (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Identification of importan black Tn in America. understanding of the historical contest in which these speaker 
functioned and a delineation of the persuasive strategies Dem d, 


American Public Address 1 (5). 


Criticism of selected speakers, and speeches, 1750-1860, studied against a background of political, social, and 
intellectual issues. 


American Public Address I1 (5). 


Criticism of selected speeches and speakers, 1860 ta present, studied against à background of political, so ial, ane 
intellectual issues. 


Rhetorical Criticism (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The history and method of rhetorical criticism. Application of critical standards to selected men and their work 


— 
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620. 
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336. 


337. 


338. 
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c. Interpretation 


Fundamentals of Oral Interpretation of Literature (5). 

Oral readings of prose, poetry and drama, enhancing the student's understanding and appreciation of Ihe art of literature 
by engaging him actively in reading the literary text aloud. 

Oral Interpretation of Prose (5). Pr., junior standing and SC 220 or consent of instructor. 
Develops skill in the oral reading of creative prose. Theories Concerning the sound, sense, and periormance of prose. 
Oral Interpretation of Poetry (5). Pr., junior standing and SC 220 or consent of 
instructor. 

Theories Concerning problems in reading verse, criticism and performance: modes ot group performance are included. 


Readers Theater (5). Pr., junior standing and SC 220 or consent of instructor. 


Imvestigaltes |ileralure appropriate ro group performance ard treats the techniques of adaptation, compilation, rehearsal 
and staging of non-dramatic literature, 


Development and Theory of Interpretation (5). 


The growth and change of theories regarding oral interpretation, 


d. Mass Communication 


Introduction to Broadcasting (5). 


The history, growth, and development of broadcast communications and the legal, social, and political aspects ot 
broad asliny 


Broadcast Production Techniques—Radio (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Analysts of the creative efforts and responsibilities m the primary stages of broadcast! production. Practice in writing, 
producing. directing, performing, and crewing radio productions and taped material, 

Modes of Film Communication (5), 


The film industry's contribution to television and other forms of mass Communication: an analysis of the styles and forms 
ol film production as entertainment, communication, education and art, 


Cinema and Society (5). Pr., SC 235 or consent of instructor. 

The role of film, its history. contributions and effectiveness as an area of expression and Communication: am analysis of 
the social, artistic. economic and cultural factors which have influenced the film. 

Television Production—Direction I (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Individual and group projects in the development and production of programs and formats; and intense <tudy ot 
directing theory and the director's role through presentation of educational and dramatic materials 

Film Production | (5). Pr., SC 235 or consent of instructor. 

Studies in both theory and principles of film making. Special Instruction given through practical application of silent fiim 
to the problems of production planning. writing, direction, cinematography, and editing. 

Broadcast News Writing (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Writing and editing news and informational materials for television and radio. Students solicit and prepare news from 
and for local sources. 


331-432. Mass Communication Workshop (3-3). Pr, SC 230, SC 235, SC 336 and 


434, 


436, 


437, 


438. 


439, 


departmental permission. 


Experience as a part-time staff member with an approved local station or production company 


Radio Production Techniques II (5). Pr., SC 234 or consent of instructor. 


^ continuation of SC 234 with further refining of writing, producing, directing, performing and crewing radio 
productions and audio taped material. 


Television Production—Direction II (5). Pr., junior standing and SC 336. 


Individual and group projects m the creation of program material with special emphasis on the writer-producer and his 
role in the industry. 


Television Production III (5). Pr., junior standing, SC 336 and SC 436 or consent of 
instructor. 


Individual and group projects in the wriling and producing of television programs with an emphasis on preparation of 
graphics, lighting and on-camera talent 


Television—Radio—Film Writing (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 


The technique of writing dramatic and non-dramatic material for television, radio, and films. Special emphasis is placed 
on performance. Students may elect to emphasize one area. 


Mass Communication Internship (6). Pr., SC 230, SC 235, SC 336, SC 431 and 
departmental permission. 

A full-time internship with an approved station or production company; serving as a —— staff member under the 
Supervision of the station manager and direction of an Auburn University faculty mem 

Studies in Mass Communication (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Combined media and thew relationship with speech and communication. 
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631. 


632. 


633. 


340. 
341. 


350. 


355. 


450. 


451. 


452. 


453. 


650, 


655. 


658. 


365. 


460. 


461. 


Courses of Instruction 


Development of American Broadcasting (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The origin ol radio and television broadcasting and its development to the present day 


Broadcast Programming and Criticism (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

The theory and practice of programming, ils problems and concepts, coupled with an analysis of the criticism leveled at 
the process and the product. 

Broadcast Regulations (5), 


The social and political control of broadcasting by agencies, groups, and organizations through legal, social, and 
economie means. 


e. Speech and Audiology 


(Speech Pathology) 


The Speech and Hearing Mechanism (5). 
Anatomy and physiology of the speech and hearing mechanism 


Phonetics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 
Principles of phonetics and their application to speech. 


Introduction to Speech Pathology—Audiology (5). 

edis the field ol speech pathology-audiology. Includes h of the profession, the inter elatedness of the various 
pat gies, general principles of evaluation and therapy, and the profession itself. 

Clinical Procedures in Speech (1-3). May be repeated for credit. 

Orientation and an introduction to supervised clinical activity in the area of speech disorders, Clinical practice required, 


Principles of Speech Correction (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Not open to students emphasizing or majoring in speech correction and audiology, Basic principles underlying a speech 
correction program in a school setting. Description and discussion of speech disorders: surveys and identification 
techniques 

Speech Correction 1 (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 


The * of the speech correction process with emphasis on disorders of articulation. Participation in € linic activities 
required, 


Speech Correction II (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 

—— of SC 451 with emphasis on vocal disorders and disorders of rhythm. Participation im clinic activities 
required, 

Speech Correction III (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 

Emphasis on disorders of symbolization and delayed language development. Participation in climc activities required. 


Pathology (4). Pr., SC 453 or consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 


Advanced studies dealing with disorders of speech. Materials may be drawn from: A cerebral disturbances laphasiaand . 
cerebral palsy); B. palatolaryngeal disturbances (esophageal and cleft palate); C. voice disorders; D. stuttering E 
articulation (including dialect); F delayed speech development 


Clinical Problems in Speech (1-3). Pr., SC 453 or equivalent. May be repeated for credit, 
Methods, techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of speech. Clinical practice required 


Field Experience in Speech Pathology (5-10). May be repeated for a maximum of 10 
hours credit. No more than 5 hours may be used for —— requirements toward a 
master’s degree. 


Full-time assignment in a speech and hearing facility, the choice being made from the tollowing settings: Unveniv 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, hospital, public school, and various Community agencies serving speech- and 
hearing-impaired children and adults. 


(Audiology) 


Clinical Procedures in Hearing (1-3). 

—— and an introduction to supervised clinical activity in the area of hearing disorders, Clinical practiot 
requi 

introduction to Audiology (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Principles of auditory reception, the hearing mechanism and the problems involved in measuring. evaluating and 
conserving hearing Clinical observation. 

Hearing Pathology (5). Pr., SC 460 or equivalent and junior standing. 


Evaluation and rehabilitation of aural handicapped children and adults; hearing aids and hearing training Clinics 
practice . 


462. 


275. 


278, 


371. 


375. 


478. 


673. 


100. 
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107. 
108, 
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Hearing Evaluation, Rehabilitation and Conservation (5). Pr., junior standing, SC 461 or 
consent of instructor. 


Detailed concern for the rehabilitation problems of children and adults in the area of auditory training, speech reading 
and speech conservation. Clinical practice. 


Audiology (4). Pr., SC 460 or consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 


Advanced studies dealing with the disorders of heating. Materials drawn from: A. speech reading; B. aural 
rehabilitation: C. clinical audiology: D. child and adult rehabilitation; E, hearing aid onemtation; F. teaching speech and 
language to the deaf. 


erg Problems in Hearing (1-3). Pr., SC 460, 461, or equivalent. May be repeated for 

credit. 

Methods, techniques. and clinical management of the disorders of hearing. Clinical practice required. 

Field Experience in Audiology (5-10). May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours 

peis No more than 5 hours may be used for minimum requirements toward a master’s 
egree. 


Full-time assignment in a speech and hearing facility, the choice being made from the following settings: University 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, hospilal, public school. and various community agencies serving speech and 
hearing-impaired children and adults. 


f. Group Communication 
Group Problem Solving Through Discussion (5). 


Group problem solving through discussion. The values and limitations of discussion, the prerequisites of reaching 
agreement, and a systematic approach to solving problems in group discussion. Leadership in problem solving, 


Debate Workshop (1). May be repeated for a maximum of 3 credit hours. 


introduction to the national debate question for beginning debaters interested in competition debate. Lecture and 
practical work. 


Argumentation and Debate (5). 


Debating techniques and procedures; their application to issues of current public interest; the gathering, organization, 
and presentation of facts, proofs, evidence. 


Parliamentary Procedure (3). 


To aid the individual who may lead or participate in discussions or organizations where orderly procedure is needed. 
Theory and practice both employed, 


Debate Workshop (1). May be repeated for a maximum of 3 credit hours. 


Advanced study of the national debate question for experienced debaters. Analysis of logical, ethical and emotional 
proofs in competition debate. Lecture and practical work. 


Directing Forensics (5). Pr., junior standing. 


An examination of the various philosophies of forensic programs, a study of representative forensic situations and of 
leading theorists, 


Seminar in Discussion (5). 


Group problem-solving through discussion as a tool of the democratic leader. Survey of published experimental work in 
discussion: consideration of the values and limitations of the discussion process, Special attention to application of 
group problem-solving in education, business, industry, and agriculture, 


Technical Services (TS) 


Professor Haynes, Head 
Associate Professors Blakney, McClung, Goolsby, and Thornton 
Assistant Professors Clement, Conner, McMurtry, and Wingard 


Introduction to Manufacturing Processes (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 2. 

Laboratory oriented studies in economic production principles related to metal and plastic product manufacturing. 
Graphical Communication & Design (2). Lab. 6. 

Graphical techmque and projective geometry relating to spatial visualization and communication in design. 
Descriptive Geometry (2). Lab. 6. Pr., TS 102. 

Basic principles pertaining to point, line and plane, including development problems, 

Engineering Drawing II (2). Lab. 6. Pr., TS 102. 

Advanced phases of graphical techniques and conventions including technical sketching. 

Graphical Analysis and Design (2), Lab. 6. Pr., TS 102. 

Application of orthographic projection principles in solving engineering problems. 

Design for Management (2). Lab. 6 Pr., TS 102, 107 or equivalent, 


Fundamental graphical concepts relative Io management activities including design and communication 
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111. 
112. 
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114. 
115. 
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216. 
307. 


308. 


402. 
403. 
405. 


415. 
416. 
417. 
418. 
450. 


Courses of Instruction 


Woodworking (1). Lab. 3. 

Introduction to machines, tools, and materials used in working with wood and plastic 
Welding Science and Application (1). Lab. 3. 

Basic principles and application of welding and cutting processes in the fabrication of metals 


Machine Tool Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. 


Introduction to metal removal processes; basic machines of production 


Sheet Metal Design and Fabrications (1). Lab. 3. 


Methods and equipment used in design. production and tabricating of sheet metal products. 

Foundry Technology (1). Lab. 3. 

Basic fundamentals involved in casting products of terrous and non-ferrous metals 

Kinematics of Machines (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 3. Pr., TS 104, TS 105 and PS 220. Spring 
Quarter. 

Graphical analysis of machine elements including velocity diagrams. 

Plastics Technology (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr., TS 100 or equivalent. 

Laboratory oriented course in material and processes of plasuc products, 

General Metals (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., consent of instructor. 

Design, construction and finishing art metal projects 

Gages and Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 

The science of measurement às applied to production and inspection of industrial products 

Advanced Woodworking (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., TS 111. 

Studies in design, construction, and finishing fine objects of wood. 

General Shops (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 

Problems of organization of unit shops into integrated whole for effective use in secondary school teaching, 
Problems in Welding Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., TS 112. 


Advanced phases and techniques of welding and allied processes. Problems in design, weldabillty of metals, inspectis 
practice, and selection of equipment. 


Problems in Machining (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., TS 113. 


Advanced phases of metal machining with emphasis on production machines and accessories. 
ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Shop Work for Elementary Teachers (5). Lec, 2, Lab, 6 Pr., junior standing. 


Methods, materials, and techniques involved in conducting activity programs in schools and recreational centem. 


Materials of Industrial Arts (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 


History and use of various materials used in industry 


Organization of Shop Courses (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 

Organization and administration of the Industrial Arts program in the public schools. 

Industrial Arts Design (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Fundamentals of design as applied to Industrial Arts programs. 

Engineering Metrology (1-5). Pr., junior standing and departmental approval. 


Studies in design, construction, and use of precision measuring equipment and gages, 


GRADUATE 


611-612. Technical Problems in Industrial Arts (5-5). Pr., graduate standing. 


101. 
210. 


Advanced study of technology and methods in selected amas of Industrial Arts, Trade and Technical Education 


Textile Engineering (TE) 


Professors Adams, Head, Knight, and Waters 
Associate Professors Farrow, Hall, and Walker 
Assistant Professors Perkins and Phillips 


Introduction to Textiles (1). 
Orientation course for freshmen which briefly Introduces all branches of the textile industry. 
Fiber Processing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 


Construction and operation of equipment for opening, cleaning, blending, picking, carding, combining, draw 
adaptation of these processes to synthetics and wool; calculations necessary for the planning and operation of 
equipment, 


i. 00 —Rxws— — i, — — — 


211. 


220. 
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305. 


307. 


317. 


319. 


320. 
321. 


323. 


324, 


417, 


418. 


424, 


425. 


431. 
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Yarn Manufacture I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 210. 

Construction and operation of roving and spinning equipment for cotton, wool, and synthetics long draft systems and 
drafting, systems for blends, etc, 

Weaving and Designing I (5). Lec. 4, Lab 2. 

Automatic cam loom mechanism with design of fabrics made on these looms. 

Basic Fabric Structure and Design (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The formation of cloth on basic loom mechanisms is presented prior to the study of fabric design, construction and 
identilicabion. Special fabrics through the use of color. finishes and weaves are covered, 

Tufted Carpet Fundamentals (2). 


Terminology and basic principles involved in tufted carpet manufacturing. Comprehension of machinery components 
involved and Surface design of finished carpet, 


Fiber Technology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., sophomore standing. 
Origin, characteristics, and properties of the various textile fibers, both natural and man-made: fiber microscopy 


Bleaching and Dyeing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 

Bleaching, dyeing and finishing of natural and man-made fiber fabrics; all types of dyes for textiles, their application and 
fastness. 

Dyeing and Finishing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 307. 

Plant application methods and plant problems in dyeing, finishing and printing of natural and man-made fibers. 
Chemical Testing (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 


Theory and practice of testing of textile materials by chemical means; physical tests related to chemical properties, 
qualitative and quantative analysis of textile materials. 


Weaving and Designing II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 220. 
Dobby and multibox operation, pattern planning, and designs applicable to dobby and box looms. 


Weaving and Designing IIl (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 320. 


Special weaving attachments, and production of specialty fabrics. Weaving mill organization. Fabric identification. 


Yarn Manufacture Il (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 210 and TE 211. 

Methods of obtaining higher quality yarns; yarn production planning; practical manufacturing problems; yarn mill 
machinery layout and labor organization. 

Physical Testing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 


Basic principles for measuring properties of natural and man-made fibers, yarns, and fabrics with use of laboratory 
testing equipment for familiarization with test methods. 


Textile Quality Control (2). Pr., TE 210, TE 211, EC 274; Coreq., TE 324. 


The practical use of statistics and quality in the textile industry with emphasis on statistical control techniques, 


Introduction to Knitting (3). 


Terminology and basic principles involved in knit fabric manufacturing. Development of basic skills in knit tabric 
designing and application of designs to knitting equipment. 


Warp Preparation (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Spooling, warping, and slashing of natural and synthetic yarns; chemistry of starches and synthetic polymers used as 
warp sizes; analysis of problems associated with preparation of warp yarn for weaving. 

Textile Costing (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Basic principles for figuring textile production costs; allocation of costs; fabric cost sheet; marketing costs. 


Textile Management (3). Pr., senior standing. 

A practical business management approach to the analysis and solution of problems in the textile industry. The major 
areas of concern to management are discussed, including policy determination, organization structure and analysis 
—*8 function, manpower development, financing, purchasing, production, merchandising, industrial a 
public relations, etc 


Advanced Dyeing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 317. 


Survey of major dye classes from a chemical standpoint; basic principles of color, color specification, color matching. 
and instrumentation; thermodynamic and kinetic study of the dyeing process. 


Jacquard Weaving and Design (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 220. 


Jacquard mechanism and design ot original patterns for jacquard loam. 


Man-Made Fibers | (5). Pr., junior standing. 


An introduction to Ihe more important man-made fibers and polymer forming substances, and their considerations in the 
employment in fibers and blends, 


Man-Made Fibers II (5). Pr., TE 424. 


A continuation of TE 424, A further study of the relationships between fiber structure and geometry, and technological 
aspects on ther properties and uses. 


Fabric Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 320. 


Analysis of fabric structure and determination of specifications. 
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100. 
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107. 


108. 


109. 


111. 


199. 


201. 


203. 


205, 


206. 


207. 


210. 


301. 


302. 


303. 


Courses of Instruction 


Theatre (TH) 


Professor Harrison, Head 
Associate Professor Comeau 
Assistant Professors Brooks, Miller, and Patterson 
Instructor Koellsted 


Theatre 4 )nvocation (0). All quarters. Required of all theatre majors each quarter. 


Performance, lectures, and discussions by faculty, guest artists, and students. Theatre and Theatre Education majors are 
expected to perform at the teacher's discretion and in accordance with departmental policies 


Introduction to Theatre I (3). Lab. 4. Pr., Major or Minor in TH curriculum. 
Theatre as an art form, a broad introduction involving general aesthetics, philosophy, and history 


Introduction to Theatre II (3). Lab. 4. Pr., TH 104. 


A continuation of 104 with special emphasis on analysis of theatre as an art form requiring multiple talent resources, 
Introduction to Theatre IIl (3). Lab. 4. Pr., 104, 105. 


A continuation of 105 with special emphasis on dramatic literature, artists, movements, and stage practices of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 


Stage Craft 1 (1). Lab. 4. 


An introduction to technical theatre as the craft of scene construction. Weekly laboratory work, with a minimum ol 30 
hours during a quarter under staff supervision, 


Stagecraft II (1). Lab 4. Pr., 107. 


An introduction to technical theatre as the craft of costumes and make-up. Weekly laboratory work, with à minimumoi 
hours during a quarter under staff supervision. 


Stage Craft III (1). Lab. 4. Pr., 107, 108. 
An introduction To technical theatre as the craft of lighting and electronics. 


Theatre Practice (1). Lab. 3. 


For students selected by faculty directors for work in University Theatre activities. One hour's credit in any field ol 
theatre—acting, directing, technical production, design, or theatre management—in any one quarter. Total credit 
allowed: six hours. Work completed in this course must be exclusive of laboratory hours required in other thealre 
Courses. 


Theatre Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Pr., 109. 


General laboratory work (a minimum of 45 hours under staff supervision during a quarter), A course open to students 
who have completed Stage Craft sequence and who are interested in working on the theatre season of the Department in 
any production capacity, May be repeated for a maximum credit of six quarter hours. 


The Theatre Artist in Society (3). 


A historical examination of the role and place in society of the theatre artist with emphasis on recurring problems ol 
orientation and acceptance. 


Theories of Acting (3). 
The theoretical aspects of acting to include writings from the time of Aristotle to the present day 


Fundamentals of Acting I: Voice (5). Lab. 10. 


Developing the voice as a performing instrument 


Fundamentals of Acting II: Movement (5). Lab. 10. 
Developing the body as a performing instrument. 


Fundamentals of Acting II (5). Lab. 10. Pr., 204, 205, or equivalent. 


Developing the integrated use of voice and movement as performing instruments in building character zations in short 
acting sequences, 


Stage Make-up (3) Lab. 4. 


A practical course in the design and application of theatrical make-up for stage purposes. 


Theatre as Entertainment (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., sophomore standing. Not open lo 
Theatre majors. 

Developing the student's awareness of theatre through involvement in the processes and materials used by various 
performing arts: theatre, film, television, music, and dance 

History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3). 

The —— as literature, institution, and architecture as it has existed from earliest times to the end of the medieval 
period. 

History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3). Pr., 301, 

The theatre as literature, institution, and architecture as it has existed in Western culture from the end of the medhevd 
period until the mid-nineteenth century, 

History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3). Pr., 301, 302 or equivalent. 


The theatre as literature, institution, and architecture in Western civilization from the mid-nineteenth century to the 
present day with emphasis on theatre in America. 
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Fundamentals of Stage Design (5). Lab. 6. Pr., 3rd year standing. 

The basic considerations involved in all aspects of the performer's stage environment. 

Design in the Theatre | (3). Lab. 6. Pr., 304 or equivalent, 

^ continuation of fundamental design concepts with emphasis on stage lighting. 

Design in the Theatre II (3). Lab. 6. Pr., 304, 305 or equivalent. 

Practice in stage design. 

Children's Theatre (3), 

Theatre for children involving an examination ol play scripts, acting, and production techniques. 
Creative Dramatics (3). 


Leadership principles in creative dramatics: story materials and their adaptation to children's needs: techniques for 


guiding, planning, leading, and evaluating improvised drama; emphasis on creative dramatics as à learning tool in the 
classroom, 


Costume (3). 
The design and construction ol elementary stage costumes 


310-311-312. Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Only students approved by the department 


315. 


321. 


322. 


323. 


326. 


head may register for these courses. 


For advanced work on an individual project in acting, scene design, costume design, directing, sound design. 
choreography, or any major production problem approved by the Theatre faculty. A maximum of six hours credit may 
be earned in Dramatic Production but only three hours each in acting, directing, design. etc. 


Recreational Dramatics (3). 


Fundamentals of amateur theatrical production: techniques of staging, simple aria A costuming, lighting, and 
make-up. Basic techniques of directing and acting for teacher, club, and recreation leader. 


Costume History (3). Pr., 3rd year standing. 


The history of clothing in Western Civilization from the ancient Egyptians to Ihe present, with special emphasis upon 
theatrical uses of styles and accessories. 


Costume Design (3). Lab. 6. Pr., 321. 


The basic considerations involved in all aspects of the pertormer's stage dress, with particular stress on designing for 
Shakespearean plays, opera, and contemporary musical comedy. 


Costume Patterning and Construction (3). Lab. 6. Pr., 321, 322. 


A continuation of costume design, with emphasis on working from prepared patterns, drafting original patterns, and 
selecting fabrics, trims, and accessories, 


Stage Lighting (3). Lab 6. 


Introduction to stage lighting and operation of the light control board. Survey of the history, nature, and control of Aight ir 
the theatre through color media, reflection, refraction, and dimmers. Assignments and practice in Auburn University 
Theatre productions. 


Play Analysis (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 

An examination of playscripts emphasizing interpretation from the viewpoint of directorial theory 
Seminar and Theatre Research (3). 

The past and present patterns of research in all areas of theatre and practice. 

Directing I (3). Lab. 4, 

Introductory basic theory and technique of directing theatre productions 

Directing II (3). Lab. 6. 

A continuation of 404 involving practical exercises in directing, 

Directing III (3). Lab. 6. 


Provides the student with several directing problems which must be solved through the completion of a directing 
project. Prerequisites 404, 405 or equivalents, 


Acting (5). Lab. 10. Pr., 204, 205, 206 or equivalent. 
Specialized areas of acting theory and technique with emphasis on acting theoreticians of the twentieth century. 


Problems in Aesthetic Design (5). Lab. 10. Pr., 304, 305, 306, or equivalent. 
An intensive study of stage design problem solving based on the works of design theoreticians of the twentieth century. 


Directing IV (3). Pr., 404, 405, or equivalent. 
Directing theory based on the detailed analysis of the work and writings of selected twentieth century directors. 


410-411-412. Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Only students approved by the department 


414, 


head may register for these courses. 


For advanced work on an individual project in acting, scene design, costume design, deren Mete design, 
Choreography, or any major production problem approved one Theatre faculty, A maximum of six hours credit may 
be earned in Dramatic Production but only three hours each in acting, directing, design, etc. 


Modern Theatre Backgrounds (3). 


A study of the leading artists, concepts, and movements in Continental theatre which have affected playwriting and play 
production in the twentieth century. 
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427. 


428. 


429. 


Courses of Instruction 


Introduction to Theatre Management (5). 


An introduction to the field of theatre management with emphasis on elementary procedures involving sales and 
advertising management. 


Personnel Management in Theatre (5). 


Personnel management in theatre involving study of the union regulations of Actor's Equity of America, the Screen 
Actor's Guild and international unionized performing. 


Theatre Plant Management (5). 


Theatre plan’ management involving a study of design in relation to security, insurance and urban development. 


Veterinary Medicine (VM) 
Anatomy and Histology 


Professors Holloway, Head, McKibben 
Associate Professor Krista 
Assistant Professors Gray, Reynolds, and Engel 
Instructors Rumph, Cartee, Mills, and Warren 


Microbiology 


Professors Kramer, Head 
Associate Professors Attleberger, Rossi, and Swango 
Adjunct Associate Professor Klesius 
Assistant Professors Cox, Kristensen, and Kristensen 
Instructor Tsai 
Adjunct Instructor Westergaard 


Pathology and Parasitology 


Professors Groth, Head, Morgan, Roberts, Cottier, and Bailey 
Associate Professors Benz, Hoff, Powers, Teer, Miller, and Stowe 
Assistant Professors Diamond, Giles, and Spano 
Adjunct Associate Professors Ernst and Frandsen 
Instructor Higgins 


Physiology and Pharmacology 


Professors Clark, Head, Redding, Beckett, and Burns 
Associate Professor Robertson 
Assistant Professors Nachreiner and Branch 
Technicians Jeter and Kindrick 
Graduate Teaching Assistants Boyd, Lazenby, Schachter, Boozer 
Graduate Research Assistants Cleveland and Lin 
Research Associate Sims 


Radiology Section 


Associate Professor Bartels 
Assistant Professor Boring 
Instructor Quick 


300. 
313. 
33L. 
314. 
315. 
315L. 
316. 
317. 
318. 
318L. 


319, 
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Large Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Professors Vaughan, Head, Kiesel, Walker, and Wiggins 
Associate Professors, Hudson, Kjar, Winkler, Humburg, and Hoover 
Assistant Professors Powe, Sharman, and Purohit 
Interns Alford, Jagar, and Young 
Instructors McCoy and Firth 


Small Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Professors Hoerlein, Head, Horne, and Redding 
Associate Professor Hankes 
Assistant Professors Albert, Milton, Swaim, Wiggins, Jones, and Vanderelde 
Instructors Wilder, Henderson, Dillon, and Greene 
Adjunct Instructors Braund and August 
Resident Veterinary Surgeon Bushby 
Interns Brown, Kasper, and Barsanti 


Veterinary Medicine (VM) 
Orientation (2). Fall. 


Dynamics af professional responsibilities, duties and privileges of the veterinarian 
Physiology 1 (3). Lec. 3. Fall. 

Cell Physiology. 

Physiology Laboratory | (1). Lab. 2. Fall. 

Experiments on cell physiology and endocrinology. 


Physiology II (3). Lec. 3. Fall Pr., VM 313-313L. 
Endoctinology. 


Physiology III (2). Lec. 2. Winter Pr., VM 314. 
Gastromtestinal and liver physiology—radiation biology. 


Physiology Laboratory II (2.) Lab. 4. Winter. 


Experiments on the reproductive, cardiovascular, and digestive systems. 


Physiology IV (2). Lec. 2. Winter. Pr., VM 315-315L. 


Physiology of the Reproductive System. 


Physiology V (2). Lec. 2. Winter. Pr., VM 315-3151. 
Blood, electrocardiology and respiration. 

Physiology VI (4). Lec. 4. Spring. 

Cardiovascular and renal physiology. 

Physiology Lab. III (1). Lab. 2. Spring. 

Physiology and Pharmacology experiments ón the cardiovascular system. 


Pharmacology I (2). Lec. 2. Spring Pr., VM 318. 


Introductory pharmacology. 


320-321-322. Anatomy I, II, III (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Fall, Winter, Spring. 


326. 
327, 
328. 


331, 


Gross anatomy of domestic animals. A progressive study of the gross structures of the dog, cat, ox, horse, hog, fowl, 
laboratory animals, and zoo animals. 


Histology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 5. Fall. 

Microscopic anatomy of the form, structure, and characteristics of the basic tissues of animals. 
Organology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., VM 326. 

Microscopic anatomy of the tissue, composition of organs and organ systems. 

Embryology (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., VM 327. 


Microscopic anatomy of the reproductive organs. Formation and early development of the embryos of domestic 
animals. Fetal membranes and placentation are emphasized. 


Veterinary Microbiology | (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Spring. 


Veterinary Immunology for students in Veterinary Medicine. 
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436, 


437. 


443. 


450. 


451. 
452. 


454. 


456. 


457. 


461. 


465. 


499. 


500. 


503. 


504. 


507. 


510. 


511. 


512. 
519, 
526. 


527. 
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Pharmacology li (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., VM 319, 

Pharmacology of general anesthetics 

Pharmacology III (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., VM 436. 

Systematic pharmacology 

Physiology VII (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., VM 318-319. 

Neurology, respiratory physiology and the pharmacodynamics of drugs affecting the central nervous» system. 
Physiology VIII (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., VM 443. 

Neurology. and the pharmacodynamics of drugs affecting the centeral nervous system 

Pathology ! (6). Lec. 4, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., VM 322 and VM 328. 


Disease processes aflecting animals with emphasis on the gross and microscope changes in ceris. tsue organs, and 
systems. 


Pathology U (5). Lec. 3. Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., VM 450. 

Continuation of VM 450. 

Pathology III (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr, VM 451. 

Continuation of VM 451 

Laboratory Animal Medicine (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., VM 450 and VM 451. 


Management, utilization, and disease of the common laboratory mammals including rats, mice, guinea pigs, hamsters, 
rabbits, and nonhuman primates. 


Veterinary Parasitology 1 (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Fall. 

Introduction to parasitology including internal and external parasites of domestic animals. 
Veterinary Parasitology W (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., VM 456. 
Continuation of VM 456. 

Veterinary Microbiology II (6). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 331. Fall. 
Bacteriology and Mycology of Veterinary Pathogens. 


Veterinary Microbiology III (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., VM 331 and VM 460. 
Veterinary Virology and Rickettsiology. 


Veterinary Public Health 1 (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Spring. 


Principles of epidemiology, selected diseases of animals transmissible to men and the velatiónship of the veterinarianto 
public health and animal disease control agencies. 


Veterinary Medicine | (5). Lec. 5. Spring. 


Detailed study of etiology, symptoms, pathogenesis, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of the medical deems 
affecting the various systems and organs of the equine, bovine, ovine and procine species 


Veterinary Medicine II (5). Lec. 5. Fall. 
Continuation of VM 499 and includes nutritional deficiency diseases. 


Veterinary Surgery | (3). Lec. 3. Fall. 


Background of surgery; major surgical injuries—wounds, fluid loss and intection, preoperative and postoperative care 
surgical techmques; anesthesia; amd extirpalive. reconstructive and physiologic surgery 


Veterinary Surgery MH (3). Lec. 3. Winter. 

jal surgical diseases of the domestic farm animals including surgery of the alimentary canal, the chest and 
abdomen, the respiratory and cardiovascular systems, the eye and ear, the genilo-urinary vac, and the feet and limi. 
Clinical Pathology (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Winter, Pr., VM 452. 
Methods for the collection, preservation and examination of varrous body fluids including blood and urine 
Interpretation of results is directed toward clinical diagnosis and prognosis. 
Veterinary Medicine & Surgery I (5). Fall. 
The diagnostics, medical and E^ al treatment of the gastroimestinal, genitourinary, cardiovascular, pulmonary, ni 
wwegumentary systems of small domestic animals. 
Veterinary Medicine & Surgery II (5). Winter. Pr., VM 510. 


The diagnostics, medical, and surgical treatment of the endocrine, musculo-skeletal, nervous systems and the special 
sense Organs in small domestic animals 


Veterinary Surgery III (1). Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., VM 510. 

Introductory laboratory on basic surgical asepsis, anesthesia, and techniques. 

Veterinary Medicine & Surgery III (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., VM 510-511. 

The systemic diseases and clinical immunologic procedures in small domestic animals. 

Diagnostic Clinics | (1). Lab. 2. Fall. Demonstration and application of principles and 
techniques of physical diagnosis of large animals. 

Clinics VI (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 


Demonstration and practice of handling, restraint, physical diagnosis, and administration af therapeutic agents relates 
to small animals 
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530. Veterinary Jurisprudence and Ethics (2). Spring. 


Laws relating to the veterinary profession. Professional ethics for the veterinarian. 


531. Veterinary Radiology (3). Lec. 3. Fall. 
Basic diagnostic radiology including interpretations, techniques, therapy and equipment. 


536. Therapeutic Clinics | (1). Lab. 2. Winter. Demonstration and application of therapeutic 
techniques and procedures for large animals. 
542. Applied Anatomy (1). Lab. 2. Winter. 


Anatomy related to diagnostic, obstetrical, and surgical procedures. 


550. Theriogenology (4). Lec. 5. Spring. 
Clinical application of the physiology of reproduction, causes and Correction of dystocia, gential examinations, and 
infertility of the male and ale. 

553. Special Anatomy (1 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 320. 


( lective course in which any phase of anatomy of domestic animals to the anticipated field of specilization may be 
studied, 


554. Veterinary Medicine III (5). Spring. 


Identification and study of selected poisonous plants of the U.S. and common chemical and venom poisoning of Farm 
animals and pets. To include characteristic signs, lesions, methods of diagnosis, and treatment 


555-556. Veterinary Medicine IV, V (4-5). Winter and Spring. 


Principal infectious diseases of large domestic animals. Epizootiology, etiology, clinical signs, diagnosis and diseases 
control including immunization and sanitation. 


562-563-564-565, Clinics VII, VINI, IX, X (2-6-6-6). Spring, Summer, Fall, and Winter. 
Conferences, laboratory exercises, and practice in diagnosis, control, and therapy of diseases of small domestic animals. 

566-567-568-569. Clinics and Large Animal Surgery and Theriogenological Exercises II, II, 
IV, V (2-6-6-6). Lab. (12-18-17-18). Spring, Summer, Fall, and ter. 


Conlerences, laboratory exercises, and practice In diagnosis, control, and therapy of diseases and surgical procedures 
for large domestic animals. 


572-573-574. Veterinary Surgery IV, V, VI (1-1-1). Lab. 2. Summer, Fall and Winter. 
Detailed consideration and performance of advanced small animal surgery 


579. Veterinary Public Health II (4). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., VM 460. 
proc pres and methodology of food hygiene including meat, milk, poultry, and other foods related to animal and human 
ealt 

582. Seminar (3). Fall. 


Literature reviews or research problems selected by the student, Papers written and oral presentation given before his 
class and faculty 


592. Preceptorship (0). Spring. 
Nor-credit required course 
Completion of satisfactory preceptorship during the spring quarter is required for graduation. 


ELECTIVES 
464. Introductory Clinics (1-2). Lab. 4. 


Introduction to the clinical practice of large and/or small animal medicine. 


517. Clinical Pharmacology (2). Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., 4th year. 
A review ot pharmacodynamics, therapeutic indications, and dosages of drugs currently used in clinical practice. In 
addition, new drugs released for veterinary use within the last 2 years will be studied. 

518. Histological Techniques (2). Lab. 4. Winter and Summer. Pr., VM 326, 327. Max. 10 
students. 
Techniques employed in the preparation ot cytological and histological materials, 


520. Advanced Small Animal Orthopedic Surgery (2). Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., 4th yr. Max. 30. 


Divided into 5 week segments. The first segment deals with repair of various traumatic or congenital disorders in long 
bones while the last 5 weeks deal with these disorders occurring in joints. 


321. Advanced Clinical Small Animal Endocrinology (2). Lab. 4. Pr., 4th yr. Max. 25 
The laboratory diagnosis and management of clinical endocrine diseases of small animals. 


322. Electrocardiography (1). Lab. 4. Max. 12. 
Clinical application of ECG including methods, techniques, and interpretation recordings. 


523. Advanced Small Animal Anesthesia and Intensive Care (1). Lab. 4 (5 weeks). Winter. Pr., 
yr. Max. 20. 
The assessment of body functions and treatment of abnormalities occurring during surgical anesthesia, and intensive 
Core associated with the critical patient. 
524. Equine Hospital Practice (1). Lab. 4, Fall and Winter, 5 weeks. (Max. 6). 
General surgery and clinical procedures conducted in a hospital clinic, including soft tissue and orthoperdic surgery and 
clincal diagnostic techniques. 
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525. 


528. 


529, 


532. 


533. 


534. 


535. 


536. 


537. 


538. 


539. 


540. 


543. 


544. 


545. 


546. 


547. 


548. 


549. 
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Advanced Bovine Surgery (1). Lab. 4. (5 weeks). Summer, Fall, Winter. Pr., VM 504, 
Bovine Clinic—may be currently enrolled. Max. 8. 


Surgical exercises and indepth study of conditions requiring surgical corrections in bovine. 


Advanced Theriogenology (1). Lab. 4 (5 weeks). Summer, Fall, Winter. Pr., VM 550 and 
passage of pretest. Max. 10. 


Clinical experience in the management of reproductive problems of livestock, male and female 


Equine Field Practice (1). Lab. 4, Fall and Winter, 5 weeks. (Max. B) 


General sur and clinical techniques as conducted in an ambulatory or field practice, including physical diagnose, 
preventive icine and field surgery —both soft tissue and orthopedic surgery. 


Dairy Herd Practice Problems. (1) Lec. 1, Lab. 2 (5 weeks). Max. 8, Summer, Fall, and 
Winter. 


Health related herd production problems and possible Solutions. Emphasis given to diseases of the mammary gland, 
reproduction efficiency, nutrition, and general health management. 


Advanced Ophthalmology (1). Lab. 4 (5 weeks). Pr., 4th yr. Max. 20. 


This course deals with advanced ocular diagnostics and intraocular surgery. 


International Veterinary Literature (2). Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, and Summer. Pr., reading 
knowledge of one foreign language or permission of instructor. Max. 10. 


Selected and guided reading, compiling and abstracting of international literature reflecting current trends and progres 
in veterinary medicine. 


Large Animal Anesthesia (1) Lec. 1, Lab 2. (5 weeks) (Max. 6) 4VM status 
Discussion and application of principles and techniques of general and local anesthesia used in large animal surgery, 


Diagnostic Virology (1). Lab. 4, Fall Quarter. Pr., none. Enrollment: minimum of 4, 
maximum-no limit. 
Applied concepts of virology and immunology in the diagnosis and management of viral Infeclians 


Laboratory Procedures in Clinical Veterinary Bacteriology (1). Lab. 4. Pr., none, 
Enrollment: no limit. 


The theory and practice of clinical bacteriology, as it pertains to the small, minimally equipped laboratory ina 
progressive veterinary clinic. 


General Organology of Domestic Animals (2). Lab 4, Summer Quarter. Pr., VM 326, 
327, 328. Enrollment; no limit. 


A histological study of the organ systems: cardiovascular, lymphoid, respiratory, digestive, uriman reproductive, 
endocrine, nervous, muscle, connective tissue (bone). 


Swine Herd Health (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3, Fall and Winter, 5 weeks. Limited to Senior 
students who have already been through the Dairy Group. 


A combination of lecture and field demonstrations covering all aspects of a Herd Heallh Program. Topics include the 
main swine diseases, surgical procedures, management practices, nutritional problems, housing, and waste disposal. 


Advanced Radiology (1). Lab. 4 (5 weeks). Winter. Pr., VM 530, 4th yr. Max. 6. 

To compliment previous basic radiology exposure oriented toward indepth development of skill and know ledge ina 
specific discipline. 

Small Animal Surgical Anatomy (2). Lab. 4. Max. 60. 


Anatomy of commonly used surgical procedures in the small animals, 


Clinical Anatomy of Equine Appendages (2). Lab. 4. Max, 20. 


The course Cavers clinical anatomy related to nerve blocks, joint injections, radiology, ond the say apparatus Im 
addition to certain anatomical aspects of certain lamenesses. 


Clinical Anatomy of Livestock (2) Lab. 4. Maximum 20. 


The application of the anatomy of livestock in clinical practice procedures. 


— Applications to Zoo and Wildlife Species (2). Lab. 4. Pr., VM 436, 443. Max 
15. 


Study of the &iructure, function and pharmacology afecting selected zoo and wildlite species with consideration o 
management techniques and practices. 

Cage and Aviary Birds (2). Lab. 4. Pr., VM 321. Max. 20. 

Study of avian structure, function. diseases, public health implications, and nutrition and the techniques utilized © 
manage and treat birds 

Advanced Veterinary Neurology (2). Lab. 4. Pr., VM 443. Max. 20. 


Study of the structure, function, and diseases of the nervous system and their application im diagnosis, c ase managemen 
and neurosurgery. 


Two credits. Lec. (1), Lab. (2). Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., VM 510 and 511. 
In-depth studies of gastroenterology, nephrology and dermatology. 


557, 558, 559. Elective Clinics I, II, III (1-4). Lab. 2-8. Summer, Fall, Winter. Pr., 4th yr. 


The course is designed to further train the student in the science and art of large and small animal clinical practice 
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560. Elective Clinical Pathology (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, (5 weeks). Max. 20. Pr., VM 507, 


An in depth evaluation and interpretation of Clinical hematologic and biochemical alternations in domestic animals. 


NOTE: Veterinary Business Methods (ACF 491) (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. Summer. Pr., 4th yr. 


The course i5 intended to impart the various aspects of business methods and legal concerns in starting à veterinary 
practice. Emphasis is placed On accounting systems, record keeping procedures and Laxation. 


NOTE: The following course is FAA 498 for VM students. 


498. Special Problems in Fisheries and Aquacultures (2). Lab. 4 Winter. Maximum Enroll- 
ment; 32. 


Ais students in the identification and isolation of parasites, bacterial and viral dwrases ot fish. Epizootiology of fish 
diseases and their control i discussed: Diseases of Cultured species is emphasized. Some structural and functional 
characteristics and management problems are discussed 


GRADUATE 


418. General Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., satisfactory courses in histology and 
physiology. 
A study of the fundamental alterations of disease, adapted lor especially qualified graduate students. (Not available for 
candidates for M S. in Veterinary Medicine) 


427. Respiratory Physiology (5). Pr., an acceptable course in physiology and junior standing. 
Respiratory physiology and the physiological aspects of aviation, space and deep sea diving 

460. —— Microbiology II (6). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Departmental and Graduate School 
approval. 
Bacteriology and Mycology of Veterinary Pathogens. 

461. Veterinary Microbiology III (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Departmental and Graduate 
School approval. 
Veterinary Virology and Rickettsiology. 


465. Veterinary Public Health I (4). Lec. 3, Lab 2. Spring. Departmental and Graduate School 
approval. 
Principles of epidemiology, selected diseases of animals transmissible to men and the relationship of the veterinarian to 
public health and animal disease control agencies. 

467. Gross Pathology” (2). Lab. 6. Pr., VM 452, junior standing and permission of instructor. 
Any quarter by arrangement. 
Consists of regular participation in the autopsy examinations under the supervision of senior stall member. Designed tò 
Rive the graduate student experience in autopsy procedures and in diagnostic-interpretation of gross leisons 

470. Histological Techniques (2 to 5). Quarter by arrangement. Pr., permission of Instructor. 
A detailed study of the techniques employed in the preparation of cytological and histological materials. 


475. Special Techniques in Histopathology* (3). Lab. 9. Pr., VM 452, VM 470, junior standing. 
Any quarter by arrangement. 
Special stains and techniques of histochemistry employed in the preparation of materials for histopathologic study 


480. Radiological Techniques (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by arrangement. 


A detailed study of radiographic techniques including assignments on basic radialion physics. 


536, Diagnostic Virology (1). Lab. 4. Fall. Departmental and Graduate School Approval. 
Applied concepts of virology and immunology in the diagnosis and management of viral Infections. 

337. Laboratory Procedures in Clinical Veterinary Bacteriology (1). Lab. 4. Winter. De- 
partmental and Graduate School Approval. 


The theory and practice of clinical bacteriology as it pertains to the small minimally equipped laboratory ina progressive 
veterinary clinic 


601. Determinative Veterinary Bacteriology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter and Spring. Pr., 
permission of instructor. 


identification, classification, nomenclature, distribution and systematic relationship of bacteria of veterinary 
significance. The historical background, literature of bacterial taxonomy and rules of nomenclature will beconsidered. 


602 Bacterial Pathogenesis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall and Winter. Pr., permission of instructor. 
How bacteria cause disease The cellular and subcellular basis for bacterial pathogenesis. Study of bacterial toxins, 
host-bacteria interaction, mixed bacterial and bacterial-viral infections 

504. Immunobiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., departmental approval. Any quarter by 
arrangement. 


The bolope base of the immune response. immunocompetent cells, Various types of immune responses 
Hyperwensitivies, blood and tissue antigens, histocompatibilily and Immunogenetics, 
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immunology of Infectious Diseases (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 5. Pr., departmental approval. Any 
quarter by arrangement. 
The immune mechanism to selected models of human and animal infectious diseases 


Bovine Virology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., permission of instructor. 
Bovine viruses and the diseases they produce. Laboratory work includes techniques of studying bovine viruses and 
evaluating the resistance of the bovine to viral diseases, 


—— of Virus Diseases of Animals (5). Fall Quarter. Lec. 5. Prerequisites: Dept. 
approval. 


How animal viruses produce disease in their hosts. Various well-studied models will be used to demonstrate curren 
theories and knowledge of pathogenetic mechanisms of virus-induced neurological diseases, enteric diseases 
respiratory diseases, and autoimmune diseases. 

Advanced Epidemiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., permission 
of instructor. 

Advanced techniques in epidemiological investigation; their application to diseases of man and animals tor contol 
purpose 

Medical Mycology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., permission of the 
instructor and acceptable courses in bacteriology. 


Methods and techniques used in isolating and propagating yeast, molds, and actinomycetes pathogenic tor animals, 
Laboratory diagnosis of fungus infections in animals. 


611-612. Advanced Pathology* (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement, Pr., VM 


613. 


614. 


615. 


616. 


617. 


452 or equivalent. 

Gross and microscopic lesions of animal diseases. 

Advanced Clinical Pathology 1* (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 4, Pr, VM 507 or equivalent. Spring 
quarter. 

A comprehensive evaluation of diseases altering the lymphohematopoietic system. 

Advanced Clinical Pathology !I* (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall quarter. Pr, VM 507 or 
equivalent. 

The concepts relating modern laboratory investigations to disease pattern recognition 

Oncology* (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Pr., VPP 475. Any quarter by arrangement. 

Gross and microscopic pathology of neoplasms of domestic animals 

Histochemistry (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., CH 419, VPP 418, 
VM 460 or ZY 308 or equivalent. Permission of instructor. 

Evaluation and application of histochemical methods in the localization of cellular constituents 

Veterinary Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., VM 457 oF 
ZY 411 or equivalent, 


Selected diseases of veterinary importance causes by protozoan parasites. 


618-619. Veterinary Helminthology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr, 


620. 


621. 


622. 


623. 


624. 


625. 


626. 


VM 457 or ZY 411 or equivalent. 

Selected diseases of veterinary importance caused by metazoan parasiles 

Patho of Parasitic Diseases (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., VM 
452, VM 457 or equivalent, 

The pathology of parasitic diseases of veterinary importance 

—— pcr Anatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Quarter by arrangement. Pr., permission of 
nstructor. 

Structure of the cardiovascular system. Comparative developmental, and gerontologic phases are emphasized. 
Anatomy of the Urogenital System (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Quarter by arrangement. Pr., 
permission of instructor. 

A comparative study of the urogenital system in animals 

Neuroanatomy (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9, Quarter by arrangement. Pr., permission of instructor. 
Structure of the central and peripheral nervous systems. 

Experimental Neuroanatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Quarter by arrangement. Pr., permission 

of instructor. 

Use of the Horsley-Clark sterotaxic instrument and other experimental neuroanatonucal procedures. 

Anatomy of the Locomotor System (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Quarter by arrangement. Pr, 

permission of instructor. 

Dissection and study of the structures of the locomotor system using the horse as the primary model 
Anatomy of the Special Senses (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Quarter by arrangement. Pr. 

permission of instructor. 


Study of taste, smell, sight, and hearing. Macroscopic and microscopic specimens are utilized to coorelate structure aed 
function. 


627. 


628. 


631. 


632. 


633. 
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Advanced Histology of Domestic Animals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., permission of instructor. 


A detailed study of the basic tissues. The fight microscope and electron micrographs are utilized to interpret 
morphology 


Advanced Organology of Domestic Animals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Quarter by arrangment. 
Pr., permission of instructor. 


A detailed study of organs and organ systems, utilizing the light microscope and electron micrographs to interpret 
morphology 


Advanced Renal and Hepatic Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., permission of the 
Instructor, 

The Physiology of the liver and kidney and the elects that certain disease processes have on these organs. 
—— Endocrinology and Reproduction (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., permission of 
nstructor. 

A study ol the endocrine and reproductive systems of domestic animals in both health and disease, 

—— Neurology (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., permission of 
nstructor. 


A detailed Study ol the physiology of the mammalian nervous system Considerable emphasis will be placed on the 
physiological explanation of abnormalities and the use of the electroencephalogram. 


635-636. Advanced Veterinary Pharmacology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by 


639, 


643, 


647, 


arrangement. Pr., VM 437. 


A detailed study of the pharmacology of some of the more important drugs used in veterinary medicine. In the 
laboratory, students will have an opportunity to determine the pharmacology of the drugs on the horse, cow, pig and 
dox 


Physiology of Digestion (5). Lec. 5. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., CH 301 and VM 
421 or their equivalent. 

A detailed study of enzymatic and bacterial digestion as well as rhe motility of the gasiro-imestinal tract in farm animals. 

Small Animal Nutrition (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrangement, Pr., permission 
of the instructor and acceptable courses in physiology. 

Requirement of amino acids, fats, carbohydrates, minerals and vitamins for dogs, cats and other small animals. 
Nutritional antagonists and symptoms of nutritional deficiencies in the animals. 

Veterinary Radiation Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. An — arrangement. Pr., 
permission of the instructor and acceptable courses in chemistry and animal physiology. 


A study of the instruments used for radiation detection, Isotope techniques, and diagnostic tests used in animals, and the 
eflects of radiation on animal tissues. The isotopes will be primarily gamma ermltters. 


Electrocardiology and Blood Vascular Physiology (5). Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., 
VM 421 or its equivalent. 

A study of the physiology of the blood vascular system and the advanced techniques used in electrocardiology. 
Canine Neurosurgery* (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., permission of 
the instructor. 


The study of the applied anatomy, physiology, physical and radiographic diagnosis, and surgical comection of lesions 
especially those of traumatic origin) affecting the nervous system of the dog. 


651-652-653. Advanced Large Animal Surgery” (5-5-5). Lec. 1, Lab, 8. Any quarter by 


arrangement, 
Research in surgery Advanced techniques for surgical procedures in the domestic animals. 


654-655. Advanced Large Animal Medicine* (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by 


657, 
658, 
660 
662, 


663, 


arrangement. 


Special study of the causes, methods of diagnosis, Irealment and methods of control and eradication of selected 
non-surgical diseases of domestic animals, 


Gynecology of Large Domestic Animals (5). Any quarter by appointment. 

Special study of functional and infectious conditions affecting female reproduction. 

Andrology of Large Domestic Animals (5). Any quarter by arrangement. 

Special study of functional and infectious conditions affecting breeding sires. 

Advanced Small Animal Surgery* (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Techniques in geneval small animal surgery. 

Advanced Small Animal Orthopedic Surgery* (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 
arrangement. 

New techniques in general orthopedic surgery, 

Advanced Veterinary Ophthalmology I. General Ophthalmology (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
Quarter by arrangement. 


An advanced study of general techniques of diagnosis, medication and surgical techniques necessary for veterinary 
ophthalmology 
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664-665. Advanced Small Animal Medicine* (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter hy 
arrangement. 
Special study of the causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and control of nonsurgical diseases of mall ammaly 
666. Advanced Canine Neurology* (5.) Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Advanced study of the neurodiagnostics and non-surgical therapy of neurological disorders in small domestic animals. 
667. Normal Radiological Anatomy (5). Lec. 4. Lab. 2. Any quarter by arrangement, 


A detailed study of the normal strocture. size and position ol the various organs as they appear on fat and contras 
radiographs 


668. Advanced Radiology* (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by arrangement. 


A detailed study of advanced radiographic techniques. including fluoroscopy, uses of contrast Mediums and the 
principles of image intensification and cineradiography. 


669, Radiological Interpretations* (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 8. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Advanced study of radiological interpretation of pathological lesions of domestic animals 

671. Small Animal Cardiovascular Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Application of accepted, as well às the recently developed techniques ot cardiovascular surgery. 

672. Advanced Veterinary Ophthalmology If. Instrumentation. (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Quarter by 
arrangement. 
Emphasis is placed on the use of advanced instrumentation necessary for the diagnosis and Ureatment ol ocular disease, 

673. Advanced Veterinary Ophthalmology Ill. Advanced Ophthalmic Medicine (5). Lec. 3, 
Lab. 4. Prerequisites; VM 672. Quarter by arrangement. 
An advanced study of ophthalmology with emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of ocular diseases. 

674. Advanced Veterinary Ophthalmology IV. Advanced Ophthalmic Surgical Technique. 
(5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Prerequisite: VM 673. Quarter by arrangement. 
An advanced study m ophthalmology with emphasis on ophthalmic surgery 

696. Seminar (1). Required of all graduate students in Veterinary Medicine. 
Meets regularly at scheduled intervals each year during Summer Quarter 

698. Research Problems (2 to 5). Credit to be arranged. 

699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 

799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. 


Vocational and Adult Education (VED) 


Professors Montgomery, Head, R. A. Baker, Jarecke, Kurth, and Scarborough 
Associate Professors Eaddy, Frank, |. Jarecke, Lamar, and Smith 
Assistant Professors Anderson, R. J. Baker, Bond, Brown, Couch, Drake, 
Ensminger, Greene, Greenlee, Hale, Hanson, Hartzog, Hayes, Joiner, McCall, Morgan, 
Nadolsky, Patterson, Terry, and Williams 
Instructors C. Adams, G. Adams, Rudder, Walls, and Wilson 
Adjunct Instructor Street 
Research Associates Burks, Caldwell, Davis, Devine, Fletcher, Flowers, Freeman, 
Gannaway, Gross, and Hall 


Students are sectioned by area of specialization according to the following letter 
designations in the core courses: (A) Agriculture, (B) Industrial Arts, (C) Trade and Industrial, (DI 
Distributive, (E) Rehabilitation, (F) Adult, (G) Technical, (H) Business, (I) Home Economics, (K 
Office Administration, (N) Speech Pathology, (O) Behavior Disturbance, (P) Mental Retardation 
(Q) Special Education, (R) Learning Disabilities, (S) Early Childhood for the Handicapped. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


101, Career Exploration and Planning (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. 
Helps freshmen in planning their professional careers. 


102. Orientation for Transfer Students (1). 


Helps transters from other cwricula and students pursuing the dual objectives program to understand teacher educate? 
are! teaching às à profession. 


"These courses are available only to students who hold the D.V.M. degree 
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Orientation to Laboratory Experiences for Transfers (1). 
Typewriting | (3). Lab. 5. 


Maslery ol keyboard; techmques of machine operation; basic typewrilten applications. For students with oo previous 
training in typewriting. (Students with previous instruction or experience in typewriting should consult with Office 
Administration staff members for placement.) 


Typewriting II (3). Lab. 5. Pr., VED 200 with grade of C or one year of high school 
typewriting. 

Emphasis om business letters and forms; tabulation, reports 

Typewriting III (3). Lab. 5. Pr., VED 201 with grade of C. 


Advanced typewritten Communications with special problems and arrangement, (Students will two years of high school 
typewriting consult with OA staff members about placement.) 


Typewriting IV (3). Lab. 5. 
Statistical typewriting; Composition at the typewriter) executive office projects 


Shorthand I (5). Pr., VED 200 or equivalent. 

Principles of Gregg shorthand, DIS. Rapid reading of shorthand; introduction of dictation techmques. For student with 
no previous training in shorthand. 

Shorthand Il (5). Pr., VED 210 with grade of C or equivalent. 

Continuation of Shorthand |: dictation and development of prewanscription skills, 


Shorthand III (5). Pr., VED 211 with grade of C. 
Continuation of Shorthand I with emphasis on dictation speed and development of pretranscription skills 


Instructional Drawing (3). Lab. 6. 

Preparing for the shop laboratory, including making treehand and pictorial sketches and drawings, reading working 
drawings, blue prints, manufacturers guides, and lettering, use of instruments, dimensioning, making ls, floor 
plans, bills for materials, writing specifications, and developing workiny plans. 

Transcription I (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 5. Pr., VED 212 with grade of C or equivalent. 


Develo tof transcribing skills progressing from transcription of printed shorthand to mallable transcription of 
unfamiliar material dictated at progressively higher rates of speed. Continuation of shorthand speed building 100 ro 120 
wpm 

Transcription I (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 5. Pr., VED 300 with grade of C. 

Terminal course. Emphasis on high quality transcripts evaluated according to Wanscription rate and speed of dictation. 
Shorthand speed 120 to 140 wom. 

Records Management (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Basic procedures of filing. records storage and control, Practice in record keeping. 

Careers in Rehabilitation Services (5). 

History, legal basis, and fields of rehabilitation services. Exploration of specialty fields of mental retardation, mental 
illness, public offender, physically handicapped, speech therapy and hearing, visually handicapped, respiratory 
disease, Alcoholic and aging. 

Vocational and Adult Education. Principles and Practices (3). 

Principles of vocational education and their application in developing and operating preparatory and in-service 
programs 

Introduction to Power Mechanics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 


Design and operational theones related to power machines. Internal combustion engines; power trains; hydraulic and 
cooling systems. 

Practicum in Small Gasoline Engines (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Application af skills and abilities needed in teaching the maintenance and repair of small air cooled engines, Theories of 
compression, carburetion and ignition; laboratory exercises in repair and maintenance, 

Automotive Construction and Repair (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Theories of design, principles of operation, and maintenance and repair of ignition system, tuel systems, power systems 
and chassis components 


Principles of Electricity (1) Lab. 3. 
An introductory course in the principles and application of elementary laws governing electricity and its use. 


Practicum in General Metals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 


Application of skills and abilities needed in the teaching of metal processes applicable to vocational education program 
in the secondary school. Metal properties; power tools; heat treating; ornamental iran work, cold metal; sheet metal; 
machining metals; and arc and gas welding, 


The School Shop (3). 


Organization and management of the schoo! shop; methods and materials integrated with the study of jobs and 
problems basic to the teaching of skills in vocational education. 


Practicum in Building Construction and Maintenance (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. | 
Application of skills and abilities needed in teaching the erections of buildings and other related structures, Bills of 
materials; hand and machine woodworking; structural carpentry; plumbing; design and installation of residence 
witing: heating and cooling concrete and masonry construction; painting and other re ated information. (A) Agricultural 
education majors and (B) Basic vocational education majors. 
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Practicum in Electricity (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 


Application of skills and abilities needed in the teaching of fundamental principles of electricity. Planning and 
developing projects involving an understanding of electrical principles as applied to materials selection, circuits, motors 
and devices; and maintenance and servicing of electrical equipment and appliances. 


Teaching Electronics in Industrial Arts (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., permission of department 


Theories and practices used in school electronic laboratories; projects designed and constructed. 


Teaching Home Economics Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2 Pr., admission to Teacher 
Education and FED 320 or equivalent. 

Methods and techniques of instruction using appropriate instructional materials; planning and evalualan ol instruction 
tor Home Economics 

Programs in Home Economics Education (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., admission to Teacher 
Education and FED 320 or equivalent. 


Principles of and experience in designing programs for home economics; evaluation of instruction and programs. 


M in Area of Specialization (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Pr., admission to Teacher Education 
and FED 320 or equivalent. 


Program planning principles involved in designing program activities for specific areas of specializati 


Teaching in Area of Specialization (3-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Pr., admission to Teacher 
Education and FED 320 or equivalent. 

Understanding of curriculum content: methods and techniques of instruction using appropriate instructional materials; 
planning and evaluation of instruction for specific area of specialization, 

Office Machines (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 5. Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor and 
ability to type at a reasonable speed. 

Designed 10 give a working knowledge ol various machines found m modern offices. Basic training tn use of dictating 
and transcriting, duplication, adding, calculating, and posting machines. 

Office Apprenticeship (5). Lab. 10. Pr., VED 301, 403 or 404, and junior standing. (Open 
to OA majors only) 

Secretarial Procedures I (5). Pr., VED 300 and junior standing. 


Analysis of the secretarial profession stressing importance of personal factors, development of decistonanaking ability, 
study of specialized duties including those of public relations 


Secretarial Procedures II (5). Pr,, VED 300 and junior standing. 

Continuation of Secretarial Procedures | with study of important areas of preparation for the prospective administrative 
assistant, including preparation of reports using basic knowledge of data processing and statistics, financial and legal 
duties, and duties of supervision. Case studies. 

Administrative Management (5). Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 
Administrative organization, systems, design, data collection and processing methods, Communications and records 
management, office physical facilities, office períormance standards and control, motivation of office personnel 
Professional Internship in Areas of Specialization (15). 

For description and prerequisites see page 114, 


Practicum in Graphic Arts Instruction (3). Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. 

To prepare pre-service and in-service vocational teachers (a teach graphic arts skills in printing and duplicating 
techniques, advertising display, and other modes of graphic Communication. 

Coordination and Supervision of Vocational Education Programs (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. 


Develops and maintains a priate relationship between the school and on-the-job) program; records of coordination: 
student placement; improving employable skills and habits; recruitment and selection of wurk experience applicant: 
work experience rotation; public information and other similar activities. 


Independent Studies in Area of Specialization (1-10). May be repeated for a maximum of 
10 hours. Pr., permission of instructor. 


Designed to enable students 10 pursue topics of special interest in depth in various areas of specialization. 


Directed Work Experience in Distributive Education (5). Lab. 10. Pr., VED 414. 


In-service, supervised work experience. Individually designed tor part-time andar summer experience. 


Teaching Out-of-School Groups (3). Pr., VED 414. 


C eg ly surveys, occupational analysis, using advisory committees, organizing, conducting and supervising vanow 
types of adult education. 


475-476-477-478-479-480. Trade and Technical Experience (5-5-5-5-5-5). 


Anexperience completed by supervised employment or by examination on basis of journeyman level work experience 
at the maximum rate of 15 quarter hours for each year of such experience. In those occupations where there be 
organized apprenticeship experience beyond the level of learner, the level of learner will Corfespond to startimg 
curriculum, elective coursework may be substituted for these credits. 
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ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Teaching Mechanical Technology (5). 

Objectives and methods; equipment and management of vocational education ; Organization of projects; recent 
developments in specialized areas of mechanics; in-service teaching problems. Student plans for demonstration of 
methods for teaching mechanical skills 


Occupational Information (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2, Pr., junior standing FED 320 or equivalent. 


Occupational structure, job qualifications and requirements, sources of occupational information, current trends, 
industrial and occupational surveys. Preparation, evaluation, and dissemination of occupational information used by 
teachers in vocational and technical schools. 


Nature of Adult Education (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The characteristics of adults as learners and the —— philosophy, and nature of adult education; applied to specific 
adult groups in developing and implementing adult educational programs in basic, occupational or continuing 
education, History and principles of adult education as applied to the development and implementation of programs in 
remedial, occupational and continuing education. 

Evaluation and Training in Vocational Rehabilitation (4) Lec. 3 hours daily for 6 weeks, 
internship 4 weeks. Pr., permission of department head and junior standing. 

Purposes, principles and techniques of client evaluation and training: including personal, social and physical 
adjustment, vocational choice and selected techniques used in the evaluation and training process. 

Research in Evaluation and Training in Vocational Rehabilitation (4). Lec. 3 hours daily 
for 6 weeks, internship 4 weeks. Pr., permission of department head and junior standing. 


Study of a problem using research techniques, to be selected in consultation with the supervising professor. 


Introduction To Vocational Evaluation (5). Pr., junior standing. 


History, philosophy, theoretical bases, and present status of vocational evaluation, Survey of Ihe vocational evaluanon 
proc —— techniques, and procedures. Innovative methodology and future trends in vocational evaluation are 
esplor 


Vocational Training and Occupational Orientation of the Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., 
junior standing. 

Prine pes for providing occupational orientation and work expenence; tech of curriculum. planning, job 
Classification and evaluation, selection, and placement; curricular activities related to work experience: community 
agencies and public relations. 


Development of Vocational Education (4). 


Historical perspective of the development of vocational education with an overview of its nature and purpose relative to 
the technological society, 


Career Education (4). 


Introduction career education as a system concept encompassing the entire educational experience in K-14, Emphasis 


will be given to the interrelated nature of the role of the administrator, the counselor, and the classroom teacher in career 
education, 


Learning Resources in Area of Specialization (4). Pr., FED 320 or equivalent. 


Community Programs in Adult Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing, VED 
413 or consent of instructor. 

A comprehensive, field centered investigation of Adult Education programs conducted by various organizations, 
agences, and groups as a primary, supplementary of complementary ion. Emphasis will be placed upon the 
curriculum and instructional aspects of the several programs. 

Organization of Instruction in Vocational-Technical Education (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Trade and occupational analysis, principles and procedures of identifying and selecting the skills and knowledge 
needed in the preparation of Courses of instruction. Principles and procedures for individualizing instruction 
Problems in Teaching the Disadvantaged Adult (3-5). Pr., junior standing. 

The disadvantaged adult wilh special emphasis on the unique sociological, psychological and physiological factors that 
influence learning and participation In remedial learning activities. 

Teacher Education in Vocational and Adult Education (5). 

Designed for supervisors of student teachers, teacher educators, and other graduate students. Major emphasis deal with 
administration of vocational education programs, research, problems which supervising teachers encounter in the 
student teaching program 

Problems in Agricultural Occupations (5). 

Securing, organizing and interpreting information for guidance and teaching Langa curriculum development; 
developing instruction units and planning teaching activities far on-farm and off-farm occupations 
Organization and Utilization of Community Resources (5). 

Processes through which new ideas and innovations are utilized through community organization to maximize the 
effective use of physical and human resources. 


Administration of Vocational and Practical Arts Education (5). 


Prepares professional personnel for leadership positions and to relate current social demands to vocationally oriented 
programs. Content includes philosophy and an application of procedures in administering and supervising new and 
On-going programs to meet changing socio-economic conditions, 
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Internship in Areas of Specialization (5-10). 

A directed practicum in agency centers or programs whereby the graduate student develops adimfhistrative ant 
programming competencies by translating theory into practice, testing principles and evaluating on-going activities. 
Diagnostic Vocational Evaluation (4). Pr., PG 415 or equivalent. 


Process, principles, and techniques used to diagnose general assets and liabilities of the individual, Includes the 
functional and analysis of biographical data and the use of the evaluation interview. Emphasis is placed upon the 
rationale underlying the selection and use of psychometric tesis in vocational evaluation. 


Prognostic Vocational Evaluation (4). Pr., VED 630 or permission of department head. 


Process, ptinciples, and techniques used to determine and predict work behavior and vocational potential. Includes the 
rationale underlying the selection and use of occupational exploration programs, work samples, situational tasks, 
simulated work experiences, and job tryouts in vocational evaluation. 


Use and Interpretation of Vocational Evaluation Data (4). Pr., VED 630 and 631 or 
permission of instructor. 


Process, principles, and techniques used in the interpretation of vocational evaluation data to clients, to rehabilitation 
personnel, and to facility staff. Focuses upon the interpretation of data through the formal staff conterence, vocational 
counseling, report writing, and follow-up. 


Work Sample Development (5). Pr., Permission of instructor. 

Theoretical and technical principles related to the development, standardization. and validation of work sample. 
Supervised experience in the application of work sample development principles 

Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated for credil 
not to exceed 3 hours. 


pee in Areas of Specialization (1-3), may be repeated for credit not to exceed 3 
rs, 

Advanced graduate students and professors pursue cooperatively selected concepts and theoretical formulations 
Research Studies in Areas of Specialization (5). 


Review, analysis and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new research directed toward 
T the changing educational needs of individuals pursuing educational goals not requiring a a baccalwurede 
gee 


Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). 


Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences, methods, materials. and content for cuntcudum 
improvement m social adjustment, occupational adjustment and occupational training programs 


Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). 


Advanced Course. Program, organization and development of basic and supplementary materials for guiding educaton 
and educational systems in the continuous improvement of curriculum and learning practices 


Evaluation of Programs in Areas of Specialization (5). 


Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness in social adjustment, occupational adjustment and occ upational 
training with attention also given to the utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of the total 
school program with other educational programs in the community 


——— in Areas of Specialization (1-10). (May be repeated for credit not to exceed 10 
rs. 


The practicum provides graduate students with supervised experiences in vanaus work settings with emphasis on the 
application of concepts. principles and skills acquired in previous Course work. 


Thesis Research. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Field Project. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Zoology-Entomology (ZY) 


Professors Arant, Head, Bass, Berger, Blake, Dendy, Dusi, Hays, and Mount 
Adjunct Professor Jones 


Associate Professors Alexander, Causey, Cunningham, Dixon, Dobie, Folkerts, Gilliland, 


100, 


Hyche, Ivey, Kouskolekas, Mason, Ramsey, Speake, and Watson 
Adjunct Associate Professor Frandsen 
Assistant Professors Ball, Estes, Harper, Kennamer, Lawrence, Lisano, 
Pritchett, Pullen, Slack, Terrel, Williams, and Young 
Instructors Brugh, Carroll, and Willis 


Zoological Orientation (0). Lec. 1. Fall. 


Hittorical and current concepts embodied in various disciplines af the zoological sciences 
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Introductory Human Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. Pr., BI 101, 
The functions of the systems of the human body. Credit should not be given for both BI 103 and ZY 105 


Insects (3). General elective. 


L He process, occurrence, and importance of insects. (May not be Taken for credit by students who have already earned 
credit in a more advanced course in entomology.! 


Wildlife Conservation (3). Fall, Spring. General elective. 


Conservation and natural history of important wildlife animals, especially Alabama fish, amphibians, reptiles, birds. 
mammals. Some field wips may be required, as substitute for part of the scheduled lectures. (May not be taken for credit 
by students who have already earned credit in more advanced wildlife courses.) 


Conservation in the United States (3). Winter, Summer. General elective. 


Basic facts essential to an understanding of current problems aining to the conservation of our rapidly depleti 
natural resources such as soil, water, minerals, forest, and wildlife. Especially planned for elementary and high «c 
teachers 


Birds (3). Lec. 3. Fall, Summer. General elective. 


Birds in relation fo agriculture and game management, recognition of various species as to flight, color markings, sangs, 
and leeding habits. (May nol be taken tor credit by students who have already earned credit in ZY 422.) 
Biological Issues in Human Ecology (3). Lec. 3. All quarters. 

An investigation into the origin, nature, and growth of human populations, emphasizing the role of man in past, present, 
and future ecosystems, Degree credit may not be earned in both ZY 208 and 81 104 

Human Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. All quarters. Pr., BI 101. 

^ study of the structure of the human body combined with a comprehensive study and dissection of à large mammal, 
Structural similarities and dissimilarities will be emphasized in the laboratory. 

Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr., BI 103 or ZY 250. 

Function of mammalian -— with emphasis on man. Laboratory exercises will provide students with an opportunity 
to validate functions on laboratory animals. 

—— (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. Pr., BI 102 or 103 and college algebra or 
equivalent, 


Basic genetic principles, theoretical basis for genetic systems, and modern areas of research. Laboratory work 
emphasizes experiments wilh the fly, Drosophilia. 


Comparative Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. All quarters. Pr., BI 103. 


Comparisons of the systems of rhe vertebrates 


Vertebrate Embryology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., Bl 103. 


Consideration of the details of fertilization, cleavage, morphogenesis, and organogenesis of the amphioxus, trog chick 
pi, and human from a descriptive and analytical viewpoint. Laboratory work will consist of prepared material 
supplemented with available living material. 

Principles of Evolution and Systematics (5). Lec. 5. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., BI 102 or 
103. 


The major processes, methods, and philosophic basis for presentday concepts of evolution and systematics 


General Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., BI 103. 
General charactenstics and habits of the orders and families of the Class Insects. 


Forest Entomology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring, Pr., BI 103. 


Principles of entomology in relation to insects of forests and forest products; recognition, life histones, and control of 
major insects of forests 


General Animal Ecology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., 10 hours of biology 
or consent of instructor. 


The physical and biotic enviromments and the interactions of these factors with animals. The organization and functions 
of communities and populations. 


Micrology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., BI 103. 


Basic processes and principles of micrology. Laboratory methods of fixation, embedding, sectioning, coloring, and 
mounting ol tissues of vertebrate and invertebrate animals. 


Cell Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. All quarters. Pr., 10 hours of General Biology. 


Morphology and physiology of cell membranes, cytoplasm, and the formed elements of the cytoplasm and nucleus. Cell 
division, molec ular transport, cellular homeostasis, and biochemical pathways of energy production 


Principles of Game Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring. Pr., a course in ecology. 
Fundamentals of game management theory, application, and administration. 


Invertebrate Zoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Summer. Pr., BI 103 and junior 
standing. 

Biotogy, taxonomy. and ecology of invertebrate animals. > 
Economic Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer, Pr., junior standing. 


Comsireration of the biological aspects, life histories, and control of insects. 
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—— Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring, even years. Pr., ZY 304 and junior 
standing. 


Insects, mites, and ticks of parasitological or medical importance ta man. Emphasis placed on the role of arthropods in 
transmission of protozoan and other diseases and prevention of these diseases by controlling their anthropod vectors, 


I Insects (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, even years. Pr., ZY 304, 305, or 402 and junior 
standing. 

Principal insects of forests and forest products; their importance, taxonomy, bionomics, and control. Emphasis will be 
placed on life histories and habits, identification by morphological characteristics and type of damage, and control by 
chemical, biological, and cultura or forest-management practices. 

Bee Culture (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 

Manipulation and production of bees and honey, and a consideration of bee diseases. 

General Insect Morphology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter Pr., ZY 304 and junior standing. 


Comparative external anatomy and generalized internal structures of insects; characteristics used in taxonomy will be 
em ized. 


Histology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. All quarters. Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 

Morphology, histogenesis, regeneration and repair, and classification of tissues: arrangement of tissues in organs and 
systems of vertebrate animals. 

Systematic Entomology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 304 and junior standing. 
Principles of systematics and identification of insects through orders, families, genera, and species, 

General Parasitology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. All quarters. Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 
Origin, adaptations, physiology, and ecology of parasites. Identification and life histories of representative parasitic 
protozoa, helminths, and arthropods with emphasis on host-parasite relationships, Techniques of examining animals for 
the presence of parasites and the proper preparation of such collections for study. 

Limnology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., CH 104, PS 205, BI 103 and junior standing, 


Biological, chemical, and physical factors affecting aquatic life. 


Studies and Techniques in Field Biology and Ecology (10). Summer, odd years. Pr., major 
or minor in a biological field, junior standing, and consent of instructor. 

A field trip during the summer quarter to an area or areas ja Jom the southeastern United States. Practical experience 
in the collection and preservation of specimens. Studies of basic ecological phenomena in a field situation, Stops al 
institutions to visit outstanding biologists and see field biology research in action, May not be taken concurrently with 
other courses. A fee, varying with the nature and extent of the trip, will be charged. 


418-419. Experimental Heredity (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter. Pr., ZY 300 and junior 


420. 


421. 


422. 


424. 


425. 


428. 


429. 


431. 


ng. 
A two-quarter sequence in advanced experimental methods in genetics. Research problems utilizing various Laboratory 
organisms will extend throughout the two quarters. 


Human Heredity (5). Lec. 5. Spring Pr., ZY 300, CH 208, and junior standing. 


Effects and normal and abnormal chromosome complements, the E interaction of genes, and the effects ol 
mutation and changes in gene frequency on human populations; problems in small sample analyses, biochemical 
screening of human “carriers,” and the prospects for genetic engineering. 


—— Zoology 1 (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., BI 103 and junior 
standing. 
Taxonomy, ecology, and evolution of lishes, amphibians, and reptiles. 


Vertebrate Zoology Il (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., Bl 103 and junior 
standing. 


Basic taxonomy, ecology, evolution, and some biological principles of birds and mammals. Laboratory studies in 
radio-telemetry, bioaccoustics, and population dynamics are used in addition to classical vertebrate zoology exercises. 


Animal Physio (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr., Biochemistry or ZY 310, CH 208, 
and junior standing. 

Systematic study of the physiology of the nervous system, special senses, circulation, respiration, digestion, kidney 
function, hormonal control, and reproduction, An effort is made to acquaint the student with methods of 
experimentation às a means for the direct acquisition of physiological tacts. 

Forest Wildlife Management (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 420 or consent of instructor. 
Principles of wildlife management as applied to forest properties, Restricted to students in forestry. 


Wildlife Biology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Pr., ZY 328 and junior standing. 


Basic principles of the ecology of wildlife — and their relations to natural habitat. Laboratory work will consist 
of practical exercises designed to acquaint the student with modern methodology and technique in studying wild bird 
and mammal populations, 


Quantitative Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 300, BY 401 or consent of instructor. 
Ma theory of Mendelian inheritance extended to properties of populations dependent on segregation of genes al many 
LP 


Wildlife Habitat Analysis (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Spring, odd years, Summer. Pr., ZY 428, BY 
406, and junior ud inel 


Practical exercjses in vegetation analysis, utilization studies, aerial photograph interpretation, and cover type mapping 


435. 


438. 


439. 
443. 


445. 


447. 


448, 


450. 


498. 


601. 
602, 


603, 


605. 
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Marine Biology (3). Fall, Pr., acceptable chemistry background, BI 103 or equivalent, 
and junior standing. 


Introduction to the physical, chemical, and biological characteristics of the marine environment 


General Ichthyology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 
Morphological, functional, geographical, and behavioral survey of fishes. Classification of fishes using monographs and 
keys. Field trips and laboratory work will emphasize local species. 

Aquatic Communities (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Summer. Pr., BI 102-3 and junior standing. 


Environmental relations of the biota of freshwater habitats. 


Marine Vertebrate Zoology and Ichthyology (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer only. Pr., 18 
hours of biology including BI 103 and junior standing. 


The marine chordata, including lower groups and the mammals and birds, with most emphasis on the fishes, Offered 
only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 


Marine Fisheries Biology (6). Lec. 3, Lab. 9. Summer only. Pr., 25 hours of zoology 
including ZY 421, and junior standing. 


Survey of the principles of the subject beginning with a study of fishery landing statistics of the United States followed by 
other areas of the earth. The classic theory will be examined and statistical applications will be made to various Gulf of 
Mexico fisheries, Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 


Marine Invertebrate Zoology I (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer, even years. Pr., 18 hours of 
biology including BI 103 and ZY 401, and junior standing. 

A concentrated study of i era) life histories, distributions, and coy IA of manne phyla: 
prptozoam through phorates. Laboratory and field work included. only at the Gulf Coast Research 
,Aboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 

Marine Invertebrate Zoology II (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer, odd years. Pr., 18 hours of 
biology including BI 103 and ZY 401, and junior standing. 


A concentrated study of morphology, life histories, distributions, and phylogenetic relationships of marine phyla: 
mollusks through protochordates. Laboratory and field work included. Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research 
Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 

Parasites of Marine Animals (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer only. Pr., ZY 411 or consent of 
instructor, 

The parasites of marine animals with emphasis on morphology, taxonomy, life histories, and host-parasite relationships. 
Lecture, laboratory and field work are included. Offered only at the Gull Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, 
Mississippi 

Estuarine and Marsh Ecology (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer only. Pr., 15 hours of biology 
and 10 hours of chemistry. 

The ecology of marshland, estuarine, and neritic habitats and niches, Ecological techniques, T WARN. role 
of estuaries, fish-kills, food-chains, trophic levels, and problems related to pollution will be discussed. Offered only at 
Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 

Zoogeography of the Vertebrates (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter, even years. Pr., ZY 421 or 
consent of instructor and junior standing. 

The principles of geographic distribution of vertebrate animals. 


Special Problems (1-3). Pr., senior standing. 


^. Zoology: B. Entomology; C. Wildlite Management. A student can register for à total of not more than three hours 
credit. 


GRADUATE 


Advanced Insect Morphology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 407. 

A detailed study of the structure of insects and a consideration ol embryological development. 

Advanced Insect Taxonomy (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Summer, odd years. Pr., ZY 410. 

EA iptes of systematics including phylogeny with emphasis on a particular group of insects which the student may 
choose 


Insect Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, even years. Pr., ZY 424 and ZY 601. 


General and comparative physiology of the organ systems of insects. A minimum of two literature reviews will be made 
by each student during the quarter 


Insect Toxicology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 


Taxic action of insecticides: analysis, preparation and use of insecticides; spray residues in relation to health; research 
methods in insect toxicology. 


Ornithology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 422. 
Ecology and behavior of birds. 


Mammalogy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 422. 


Taxonomy, ecology, and behavior of mammals. 
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607. 


609. 


610. 


612. 


613. 


614. 


616. 


619. 


622. 


623. 


627. 


629, 


630, 


631. 


632. 


634. 


635. 


636. 
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Farm Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., ZY 428. 

For graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management. Application of game management 
theories, techniques, and administration with special emphasis on farm game species 

Forest and Range Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, even years. Pr., ZY 428, 


For graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management, Application of game management 
theories, techniques, and administration with special reference to forest and range game 


Advanced Applied Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 402. 


Integrated control of the principa! insects by environmental, biological, genetic, chemical. and legal meam 


Immature Forms of Insects (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 410. 


Structure and identitication of immature forms of insects; methods of collecting and preserving; development and use of 
keys for classifying immature insects, 


Advanced Insect Toxicology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring, odd years. Pr., ZY 604. 


Mode of action, mode of entry, relation of chemical Structure to toxicity, and precision methads of determination of 
insecticides: recent developments in the field of insecticide chemistry. 


Insect Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, even years. Pr., BY 300, ZY 402, and consent 
of instructor. 
The microorganisms associated with diseases in insects and their pathological effects on insects and insect populations. 


Biological Control of Insects (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring, odd years, Pr., ZY 402. 
Biology, ecology, classification, and behavior of predators, parasites, and disease agents influencing insec! population 
Utilization of biotic agents for management of pest populations. 

Ichthyology (3). Lec. 3. Winter, Pr., ZY 438 or consent of instructor. 

Fishes of the world, emphasizing morphology, distribution, and life history. Review of world literature on fish 
systematics 

Comparative Invertebrate Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Spring, even years. Pr., ZY 401 
and consent of instructor. 


The physiological mechanisms of invertebrates with special emphasis on respiration, excretion. repréduction, 
locomotion, nutrition, circulation, and behavior 


History and Literature of Zoology (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., graduate standing, 


A historical review of the Classical authors and great works in zoological literature. Laboratory will concentrate on 
examining and learning fo use journals, abstracts, and reference materials in the library 


Organic Evolution (5). Fall. Pr., ZY 300. 


Evolutionary principles as illustrated by the various biological disciplines, particularly genetics, paleontology, 
2?00geography, and systematics in general. 


Immunology and Physiology of Parasites (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, even years. Pr., ZY 
411, BY 300, ZY 424, consent of instructor. 


Immunity mechanisms to infections of protozoan and helminth parasites. Chemical physiology of host-parasile 
relationship to include nutrition, metabolism, toxicity, and chemotherapy 


Advanced Quantitative Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., ZY 429 or equivalent. 


Principles of quantitative genetics applied to breeding, emphasizing difficulties encountered in commercial breeding 
programs. 


Advanced Genetics (5). Winter. Pr., ZY 300 and BY 401. 

NoreMendelian hereditary systems, regulation of gene action as it influences growth, differentiation, and development 
the use of statistics as an investigalonal tool: and the status of contemporary genetic research 

Biochemical Genetics (3). Spring. Pr., ZY 300, Coreq., ADS 419. 

Advanced studies of gene action on the biochemical level pertaining to metabolism, difterentialinn, mmuno-genetio, 
and mutagenesis. Emphasis on current research in both prokaryotic and eukaryotic systems. 

Helminthology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 411. 

Advanced morphology. physiology, life cycles, and host parasite relationships of helminths. Opportunity for making 
— — studies and collections of the parasites of a particular group of animals in which the student i mast 
interested. 

Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., ZY 411. 

Free-living and parasitic protozoa important fo agriculture, wildlife, and man. Morphology, physiology. reproduction, 
ecology, and lite histories of parasitic forms will be emphasized PAP T 

Furbearer and Waterfowl Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, even years. Pr., ZY 
428. 


For graduale students with a major or minor in wildlife management. A study of furbearer and watertow! resources 
Emphasis is placed on problems of management and utilization. 


Ecology and Animal Populations (3). Fall. Pr., ZY 306. 


An investigation of the balance of nature, population cycles, natural regulation of animal numbers, competition 
epizootics, and the Compensatory adjusiments ot populations to changes in the environment 
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Herpetology (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr., ZY 421. 


A study of the morphology, taxonomy, ecology. and behavior of amphibians and reptiles. Laboratory collecting, 
preserving. and identification of local specimens will be an important consideration. 


Nematology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 401 or 411. 


Study and identification of the free-living soil- and aquatic nematodes and of the insect-parasitic nematodes. Detailed 
consideration of aspects of nematode morphology, reproduction, development, behavior, physiology, and ecology. 


Physiology of the Cell (3). Fall. Pr., ZY 310 and ZY 424. 

Examination of the basic physiological processes at the cellular level with the tools and approaches of physical science. 
Neurobiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 424. 

Morphology, physiology, and evolution of the central, autonomic, and neurohormonal systems of the vertebrate. 
Renal and Digestive Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall Pr., ZY 424. 

A comprehensive study of renal and digestive mechanisms for the qualified student in animal physiology. 


Endocrinology (5). Spring. Pr., ZY 424 and AH 419. 


^ comprehensive treatment of the classical and modern literature of endocrinology for the qualified student in animal 
biology. 


Experimental Endocrinology (5). Spring. Pr., ZY 647 or taken concurrently. 


Laboratory studies of endocrine control mechanisms utilizing surgical, bioassay, biochemical assay, histochemical, and 
autoradiographic methods and techniques. 


Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Problems in Marine Zoology (4-9). All year. Pr., ZY 442-3. 


Supervised research on specific problems in marine zoology for graduates. Offered only at The Gulf Coast Research 
Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 


Special Problems (2-5). All quarters. 

A. Zoology; B. Entomology; C. Apiculture; D. Parasitology; E. Physiology, F. Wildlife. 
Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 

Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 
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Faculty and Staff 


1975-76 


(The parenthetical designation after a faculty member's title indicates his department, except in 
the School of Pharmacy which contains no formal departments. The first date after the title 
indicates the year of first —— to any position in the institution; the second, the year of 
appointment to present rank.) 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Sn TE PERE DE e eee ee ae ae M President, 1965 
AB., Washington and Lee University; Ph.D.. Yale University; D.D. (Hon.), Stetson University; LLD. (Hon.), 
Washington and Lee University; LL.D. (Hon) University of Florida; LL.D. (Hon), University of Alabama, 


DINEHAM, BEN. T... DR. Orciano eaa as svers?sSoPe ada Vice President for Administration, 1939, 1972 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S, University of Tennessee; Ph.D., Michigan State University 

ERETON TAYLOR EI: Vice President for Academic Affairs, 1957, 1972 
B. S, MA, Ph.D., Florida State University. 

LAU “CHESTER Ge, ouaasoqosesdrüdastmb» ack E van deds Vice President for Research, 1965, 1972 
B.S.EE., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

MEM TEE Vice President for Extension, 1959, 1966 
B.S., M.S, University of Tennessee; Dr.P.A., Harvard University. 

Vutev, FE. Assistant to the President, 1950, 1960 
B.A., M.A. Louisiana State University: MLA., 6d.D., Columbia University. 

BARNES, BENJAMIN B. ................ Director of Computer Center and Associate 


Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1963 
B.E.E.. Auburn University; M.S.E.E., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Auburn University. 


LORS KATHARINE LU iesea co vaedenisVesse ves voa e e Dean of Women and Social Director, 1946 
A.B., Limestone College: M.A., Mercer University; M.S., Syracuse University; Lit. D., Limestone College. 


DOCE, ..... Director of Contract and Grant Development, 1968 
B.S., Purdue University; M.S., Washington University. 
mulus ANR Dean of Student Affairs, and Associate Professor 


(Counselor Education), 1950, 1960 
AB.. M.A. University of Alabama; Ph.D., Michigan State University 


FUNCHESS, LINWOOD E. nnn nn Director of Buildings and Grounds, 1957 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. 

SORIA GLIA A = AE Ea a N N Campus Planner and Architect, 1967 
B Are h., University of Florida. 

BIEN Director of Athletics, 1972 
B.5.. M.5., Auburn University 

EINE, WUXIMA EE Leozua Director of Libraries and Librarian IV, 1973 
A.B., Oklahoma Baptist University; M.S., Kansas State Teachers College; Ph.D., University of tllinoms. 

ono COE RAL OD RE EE C Director of Institutional Analysis, 1963, 1966 
AB., M.A., Colorado State College; Ed.D., Auburn University, 

MOUNTS Rofetiet (ux 10 ooi caresses Ea Director of University Personnel Services, 1974 
ILA., University of Florida: M.A., University of North Carolina. 

a A A peo a aie Dean of The Graduate School and Professor 


(Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1965, 1972 
8.5., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A&M University. 


MERRET Se t Business Manager and Treasurer, 1963, 1973 
B.S., Auburn University. 
SARVER, JOSEPH B... Executive Secretary of Alumni Association, 


Director of Auburn Development Program, 1951, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University. 


TINCHER, WILBUR A., JR. csse .. Director of Educational Services and 


Professor (Educational Administration), 1958, 1966 
A.B. MA., Ed.D., University af Kentucky. 
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340 General Administrative Officers 


WARMAN, JAMES C. .............. e Director of Water Resources Research Institute 


and Associate Professor (Civil Engineering), 1965, 1970 
A.B., M.S., West Virginia University. 


MEDEMERT EDUARD PO oar sdise es Director of Educational Television, 1954 
B.S., University of Minnesota. 
WHITE, Jd Herpert ———— 5 Director of University Relations, 1960, 1965 
Auburn University. 
WHITE, ‘Lous EDWARD ...... i> abs RAPI) guy apenas — Conference Director. 1962, 1969 


Auburn University; M.S., University of Alabama; Ed.D.. North Carolina State University 


ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS AND 
FACULTY 


ROUSE, R. DENNIS e Dean of School of Agriculture and Director of 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1949, 1972 
B.S., M.S., University ot Georgia; Ph.D., Purdue University 
McPHEETERS, E. KEITH CO Dean of School oí Architecture and Fine Arts 
and Professor (Architecture), 1969 
B.Arch., Oklahoma State University; M.F.A. in Architecture, Princeton University. 
HOBBS, EDWARD H. ......... em Dean of School of Arts and Sciences and 
Professor (Political Science), 1967 
A.B... University of Nonh Carolina, MA., University of Alabama: Ph.D., Harvard University. 
HORTON, GEORGE R., JR. ............. ener Dean, School of Business and Professor 


(Marketing and Transportation), 1968, 1973 
B.S, M.5,, Auburn University: Ph.D., University of Virginia. 


PIERCE, SIRUMAN LPs Moto Tot See en eae at i v o Ro d Dean of School of Education, 1955 
., Piedmont College: M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Columbia University, 
Aa VINCENT — J Dean of Engineering, Director, Engineering 


Experiment Station and Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1972 
S.B., Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S.E., Ph.D., Un versity of Michigan. 


GALOSAEDE; Dean of School of Home Economics and 


Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1970, 1973 
B.S, Ph.D., Purdue University. 


COOPER, BEN. E EA SENEN ASE PEOI APOL APET Dean, School of Pharmacy, 1973 
M $ Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 
Greene, pues PPIE . Dean of School of Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 1958 
VM., M.S.. "Auburn University. 
ABNEY, JACQUELINE nb oam s LER AREG - Adjunct Instructor (Educational Media), 1972 
App.A., MEM., Auburn University. 
ABNEY, ours S AW. S MAR E IU D on ve siad aside ooo sa seda ado bdüddi Professor (Art), 1950, 1967 
M.A,A., Auburn Universily. 
ACHEE, ADD M A E OET Librarian lll, Head, Science-Technology 


Division (Library), 1968 
B.A., MA. M.S.L.S., Louisiana State University. 


ADAIR, RAYMOND G. Adjunct Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1973 
B.S., West Georgia College: M.Ed., EdD., Auburn University 

ABA. Mars V M I Leda IG ad velie i adim eae Librarian II (Library), 1973 
B.A. University of Iowa; M.L.S., University of Maryland 

ADAMS CREISUNE ILI a trim iret IR E em Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1972 
'B. S. Auburn University; M.A., University of Alaba 

ADAMS, {CLEVELAND J UAM aac UTE — and Head (Textile Engineering), 1952 

Auburn University 
ADAMS, —— UE NOT VAR Te Y nen RAP ones: Student Development Specialists 


(Student Development Services), 1973 
B.5., University Southern Mississippi: LO.L University of Alabama. 


ADS FRED accu S Uc Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1955, 1965 
B. 5. M.5., Louisiana State University: Ph.D., University of California 
ADAMS, FREDERICK P. .,.......... eren nnne Director of Extension & Research 


(School of Business), 1973 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University; B.5..M., Massachusetts Institute of Technology: M.B.A., University of Alabama. 
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ADAMS, GWENDOLYN J. — E T e Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1969 
BA.. Birmingham-Southern College; MA. Syracuse University, 
ADAMS, JAMES qe prem us . Associate Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1969 
B.B.A.. M.B.A., D. B. A., Georgia State University, 
ADAMS, MURRAY, ) — — . Assistant P $ logy & Anthropol 1 1970 
4 MA, University o of Mississippi: Ph, D. —— — ogy oBy), 2T 

Pay tia — Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1974 
B.A.A,, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D. University of Tennessee 


AKAUN- TERNI EEUU boite DE. cee. enmeennnnenneneeses ASSISLaML Professor (Architecture), 1973 
M. Arch. Fine Arts Academy istanbul. 
ALBERT, R; A,, JR. ............. eem Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surgery 
& Medicine), 1962, 1966 
D.V.M., MS,, Auburn University 


ALBRITTON, p MLLIAM — Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1962, 1971 
B.S.É.E., M.S., Auburn University! Ph D., University of Tennessee 


ADKINSON, Buy IM, assi OR ». Instructor (Chemical Engineering), 1973 
B.S, Auburn University. 


ALCORN, MUENAEU DE cea E Lu on cda «s Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1971 
B. Arch.. University of Kentucky; M. Arch, University of illinois. 


MEKANE DAND Enna a aai inneren esee ASSISLAM Professor (Music), 1972 
B.M., "MM. , University of Texas. 


ALEXANDER, HERMAN D. . s Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1950, 1966 
BS, MS, Ph.D., Auburn University 


ALEXANDER, IVA LIS eden: UE TERES; Assistant Professor (Educational Administration), 1972 
B.A, Talladega College; M.A. Indiana University; Ed.D., Auburn University. 


ALEXANDER, NUEVE Lo cots wi esirdnc un ERE tM CES SOT NEA ... Associate Professor (Management), 1968 
A.S., University of Illinois; M.B.A., St. Louis ‘University; D.B.A., Georgia State University. 


ALFORD, VUELA E. igre parein POA a ..... Professor (Physics), 1952, 1964 
B.A., Vanderbilt University: M.S.. Ph.D., Calitornia institute of Technology. 


MEN, CONAD Misirin a Associate Professor (Counselor Education), 1969 
B.S., University of Alabama: MA. University of Hauston; Ph.D., University of Southern Mississippi. 


ALLEM, ELIZABETH Qoa ug ce ela22c.5e5 seas ^. Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1969 
B.A. University of Alabama: M.Ed., Ph.D., University of Southern Mississippi. 
ALLEN, Wako ) SYKES E easi TOT REAA AN IE Hargis Professor (English), 1964, 1973 
a Ph.D., Vanderbilt University 


ALLEN, Waupete v teeeeenksseeeenneseeereeneereeneeeesesese MiSErüctor (Foreign Language), 1974 
a MA, University af Gi "eoria. 


ALLEN, —— H., JR. . . Professor (Management, 1966, 1972 
^.B., Centre College: LD. MA., “University ‘of Alabama; B.D., Union Theological Seminary. 


ALLEY, ALVIN Kb uL EH EUER TEE T. Associate Professor (Secondary Education), 1966, 1972 
MA, Ph. D. Flarida 5tate University. 


M Wits —— Associate Professor (Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures), 1950, 1963 
B.5., Western Carolina College; M.S.. North Carolina State University: Ph.D., Lousiana State University. 
ALVERSON, WILLIAM Jo, IR... FCO Le ee 2 N A Assistant to the Dean 
(School of Agriculture), 1965, 1974 
B.5 M.Ed., Auburn University 


AMACHER, RICHARO E AAEE E E E — cese Professor (English), 1957, 1965 
A.B., Ohio University; Ph.D. Universily ol Pittsburgh. 


AMASON, EMILY S. ————— .. Adjunct Instructor (Secondary Education), 1974 
B,5.. M.Ed., Auburn University. 


POT PARE „= Professor (Horticulture), 1958, 1968 
B.5., Rutgers University; M. * University of ‘Delaware; Ph. D., Michigan State University. 


AMOSS, oHe We iania . Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1969, 1972 
EE., Auburn University: M.S.EL.. ' Georgia Institute to Technology; Ph.D., Auburn University 


NEUEN. BEERE Wark os aas —— ^ Professor (Philosophy), 1965, 1973 
AA- Los Angeles City College; A.B. equivalent, University of C hicago; A.M., Ph.D., University of Southern California. 


ANDERSON, OE Eo SPR ee Assistant Professor (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1967 
MRC. University ‘of Florida; Ed. D., Auburn University. 


Asou, e b EArat — Assistant Professor (Accounting and Finance), 1974 
SBAJ University of North C arolina: MB. F University of Virginia; D.B.A., Florida State University, 


en ROL ee ED nS ae m M Librarian (Learning Resources Center), 1971 
B.A., University of Cincinnati: B.S. ink x. University of Illinois: M.Ed., Auburn University, 
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AUTHOR AV e er eos sco risp ure shai otioers . Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1953, 1955 
B.S.. University of Illinois: M.S., Texas AAM University: Ph.D., Cornell University. 


ARANT, FRANK — Professor and Head (Zoology-Entomology), 1926, 1949 
. MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., lowa State University, 


Arenas PCP LS ove! Wrurédenia EN Assistant Professor (Management), 1973 
B.S. M.B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; D.B.A,, Mississippi State University. 


ARMOUR, Mary SOLUCES ati d Vuéts rad I e Venu ase Director, Project Uplift, 1974 
B. s. University of Kentucky; M.A, Stelson University. 


ARMOUR, ROLLIN Er an Pe e ER E E ER Professor and Head (Religion), 1973 
.. Baylor University; B.D., Southern Baptist Theological Seminary: S.T.M., Th.D., Harvard University. 


ASKEW, —— E aE ———— Professor (Physics), 1960, 1971 
B.S., Birmingham-Southern College; M.S., Ph.D, Universily of Virginia 


ASKEW, 28 (Tru a Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering). 1967 
M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D.. University of Florida 


ATKINS, AN J.. Foſessor and Head (Secondary Education), 1956, 1964 
University of Chattanooga; M.S., Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 


arruevencer, MADE MOL Associate Professor (Microbiology), 1947, 1959 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D., University of Alabama. 


AUGUST jr 1 R. ere Adjunct Instructor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1973, 1974 
B.vet , M.R.C V.S., Royal Vet. College, University of London. 


AULL, JOHN L ee tg PPR r= — Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1974 
A.B., University of North ‘Carolina: Ph. D. N.C. State University. 


Arit DEBOWAR, WW, ) sessi notre Archival Assistant (Archives), 1972 
B.S. , Auburn University, 

PUTT Bee UE OL a T 888 Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1947 
B. S., Louisiana State University: M. s. Ph.D., lowa State University. 

AVERYT, ALEXANDER H. ............ eere Director, Birmingham Office (Engineering 


Extension), 1972 
B.M.E., Auburn University: M.S.1.M,, Purdue University. 


BACE WILLIAM Coe ince aceccasaasppanaana FGE FEUURER S aon Ó n ER a PS Instructor (Art), 1972 
B.F.A, Auburn University 

BAGWELL, JAMES E. ......seeersee Assistant Professor and Coordinator (Geography), 1950, 1956 
B.S., M.5S., University of North Carolina. 

BAILEY, MARSHA — TPECEEDON TASSAS INANIS IN" Speech Pathologist (Speech Communication), 1974 

4, MISC, Auburn University, og! i d 

BAILEY, "Wiroro A) deteseis RV ASEACE E A Professor (Pathology and Parasitology), 1942, 1972 
DVM. M.S., Auburn University: Sc.D., Johns Hopkins University. 

BAPPE GLORI ETN honna Assistant Prolessor (Educational 


Administration), 1969, 1974 
B.S., M.Ed. Alabama State University; Ed.D., Auburn University. 
BAKER, CLINTON A. ....... rere T— Y Professor and Head of Department 


(Marketing and Transportation), 1974 
B.S., University of Louisville: M.B.A,, D.B.A,, Indiana University. 


BAKER l: MARSHALL aiu. 6s diRdjt Vos di 445 983323009 422335 c3 i62 qa aas cesnesd Professor (Chemistry), 1957, 1965 
B.S., Missouri Valley College: Ohio State University; Ph.D. University of Missouri, 
BAKER, RICHARD A, s.» .. Executive Director (Alabama Advisory Council on 


Vocational Education), 1963, 1971 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University: Ed.D., Oklahoma State University; Ed.D., Auburn University. 


BAKER, Roserr DA scesvarresnd R E A e A aie Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1972 
A.. Ph.D.. Louisiana State University. 
BALL, jos toe ER RTE elata D Assistant Director of Purchasing, 1967, 1974 
„JME, Auburn University 

BALL, PR J IAM xis Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1974 
B.S., Trinity University: M.S., “Ph, D. Texas A & M University, 

BALL, RICHARD WAYS ABS US, LA s devas es iuro os E A NE Professor (Mathematics), 1954, 1960 

B.A., » Ph.D., University of Illinois 
BARBIN, ALLEN AW E Professor (Mechanical En gineering), 1961, 1967 
M.E. Lamar State College of Technology: M.S.M.E., Texas A&M University; Ph Purdue University, 

— ELAT y, e an un — a Assistant Football Coach, 1972 
B. $., University of Southern Mississippi. 

BARKSDALE, ROBBIE A. ...... Mx tus Vests: ETT Librarian Ill and Catalog Librarian, 


(Library), 1949, 1974 
A.B., University of Montevallo; B.5., M.S., Columbia University. 


Faculty 


BARNES, CHARLES Br rR = Fe EE Electrical Engineer (Electrical Engineering), 
E, MSEE, Auburn University. 


— Reims dqQEMTUSMTEPPEE———-——- Instructor (Art), 
B.F.A. Auburn University. 


BARNES, EDWaRo — Assistant Professor (Laboratory Experiences), 
; MA., Marshall University; E.Ed., Auburn University 


BARNES, ots a NT Ter te SITE CTI Adjunct Instructor (Counselor Education) 1973, 
B.A. Texas Women's University: M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University. 


OND) Sees a an a s di Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 
B.S. cL laseph College; MS. New York University: Ed.D., Temple University. 


BARSANTI, JEANNE A. 1... eere trn rera Intern (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 
B.A., Trinity College: D.N.M., Cornell University. 


BARTL ES, AR E euni Associate Professor of Radiology (Veterinary Medicine), 1967, 


B.S, Oregon State University; D.V.M., Washington State Univer M.S. University of Guelph. 


BARTON, A HMARTMA-E- oiii: Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1972, 


, M.A., University of Alabama; Ed.D.. Auburn University. 


BASKERVILL, MARGARET M. T a Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1943, 


^ B., Randolph-Macon Women's College; M.A.. University of Michigan: Ph.D.. Auburn University. 


HAS. MAN DU smaras —— Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1959, 


B.S.. Troy State University: M.S. Ph.D.. Auburn University. 


BATEMAN, Nits ee eee Associate Professor (Sociology & Anthropology), 
., Ph.D., Florida State University 


BAVDA, je T T————— TCR PP Research Associate (Pharmacy), 
B.S., Guarat University, India; M.S., Tuskegee Institute 


BARNS, DAMIER Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 
B.^.. Tulane Universily; M:S, Ph.D., Auburn University, 


BEALS, HAROLD Civottulicysi v t Du i Oa ac Cac aC Associate Professor (Forestry), 1960, 
-M.S Ph.D., Purdue University 


BEAR, — brune Nis islas EO one BAM Comptroller, Business Office, 1961, 
B.S.. Cornell University; M. B.A.. George Washington University. 


BEARD, ATHA Te WE E a Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1965, 
, M.B.A,, Auburn University 


Mos UM I ME Rehabilitation Consultant (Counselor Education), 
B.A.. Georgia State University; M.Ed., Ph.D., University of Georgia, 


Beck, Dave —— — — Assistant Football Coach (Auburn Athletic Department), 
, Auburn University 


kr: —— AE mE Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1968, 
p. H.A. University of Minnesota; M.B.A, Auburn University. 


BECKETT, SIDNEY cerne Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 
B.S., Mississippi State University; D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; Ph University of Missouri. 
BECKWITH, WILLIAM H. iier Business Manager of Athletics, Athletic 


Department, 1951, 
B.S.. Auburn University. 


OFAN ARTHUR C. Luise —— Assistant Professor (Management), 
BB. A., University af lowa; M.B.A., Memphis State University; D.B.^., Mississippi State University 
BEILKE, PATRIC CIA qutm erre eso PAR apio Spe alf. Assistant Professor (Educational Media), 

4 MIS.L.. Ed.D., Western Michigan University 
BELL, LANSrORD BE i E Er —— Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 
«a M.S., University of Maryland: Ph, D. Vanderbilt University. 
BELt, oss J ADOS VIENI WC Ur Radiological Safety Officer, Radiological Safety. 
B S., Purdue University. 
PEL SMS. Lone ARATRI Professor (Agricultural Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1956, 
8.5., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 


Nd M vs tN ee M nl e t iR Assistant Professor (Economics), 1970, 
B.S, Bryant C ollege; M.B.A,, Washington University; Ph.D., Florida State Universily. 

REATONTE 2s Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 
8.5., M.S, —— University: Ph.D., University of Connecticut. 

BELSER, pL HOMAS Oy NP NEA eee aci Se, eS Professor (History), 1957, 

M.A. Ph. b Vandeibil University. 
BON PEIN E Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 


B.S., M.S. Springfield College 
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BENNET Assistant Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1969 
B.S.. M.S., Oklahoma State Universiy; Ph.D. Auburn University. 
BENNETT, ARTHUR Q. cariene a u Associate Professor (Aeorspace Engineering), 1968 
B.5.. University of Michigan: M.S.. Ph.D.. Purdue University. 
BENSON, GtonGE Ly oov mede a ES mica Instructor (Botany & Microbiology), 1969 
;, M5. University of South Carolina. 
— — Pa. NEES Eha manaa Wen coe juo ome cuban ns Canam Associate Professor (Music), 1949, 1957 
B SM. Lar ect temi College; M.A.. Protessional Diploma, "Specialist in Music Education,“ Ed.D., Columbia 
niversity 
BENZ, GERALD M — Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1967, 1971 
D.V.M., Purdue University; M.S. Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 
Bexcte, Roser Et» coim Un E EE EIER. Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1963, 1970 
4 MS. Texas A&M University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
BERRY, tod CE TeM e I eSI TUNE TT Assistant Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1968 
, Texas A&M University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 
BIBLIS, EVANGELOS Bi ideas adios ITEE ertt Ste wat tna Ga E ee ance? Professor (Forestrv), 1965, 1973 
Fa University of Thessaloniki; M.F.. DF, Yale University. 
BICE, — NEM Ir ouf ipssi ir to opát .... Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1968 
MA., University of Alabama. 
BIRKETT, HN. E, odere — sees Extension Engineer (Engineering Extension Service), 1971 
B. A.E.. Parks Air College. 
BLACKSTONE, JOHN H. ossessioni MICROS e PTE Professor (Agricultural Economics 
& Rural Sociology), 1938, 1953 
B.S., M.S.. Auburn University, 
BLACKSTONE, HE HU aet dd rr hind CPC TT Adjunct Instructor (Economics), 1974 
.. Auburn | niversity, 
aon TANS Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1974 
A.B., University of Alabama: M.F. A., University. of Georgia. 
BLAKE, GEORGE Bhar LR II PR TR Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1947, 1965 
4, M S., Auburn University; Ph.D University of Illinois. 
—— WILLIAM TR) a Aaa aed _ Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1958, 1961 
B.S., Nova Scotia Technical College: M. Sc., Ohio State University, 
BLEVINS WILLARD Sete eonae bord tem am bay benc Uo Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1973 
S., Appalachian State University; M.S., Ph.D., North Carolina State University 
Borse CHARLES F. — eal sire sé QU uses VPN TS Manager (Student Health Center), 1973 
New York University. 
— Jost RUM LM e jn Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1961, 1972 
B.E E., M S., Auburn University: Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
LES THOMAE LAU anccsespacctoyas Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 1972, 1973 
BA., University of St. Thomas; Ph.D., University af Texas, 
Bar, JEAN B3 Luo uer aa Supervisor, Educational Services (Data Processing), 1971, 1973 
BOND, ALTHEA WILSON ............... Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1973 
A.B., Coker College; MEd., Auburn University 


BOND, EVELYN BRANCH .......... Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1965, 1968 
S., Berry College: M.Ed., Auburn University. 
BOND, Cornon Rx) E ES PEPEE N RRE EPEL EIA AEE ln) Assistant Professor (History), 1967 
.. M.A. Ph.D. Florida State University. 
Sun: mee C5 asdiliuse ean anui ra JO A Assistant Professor (Veterinary Medicine), 1970 
B... Louisiana Polytechmc institute: D.V.M., M.S.. Auburn University, 
BORN, CHARLES Err s e a papat Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 1972 
u University of Arkansas; M.S, Ph.D.. Purdue University. 
Boston. (oe UR IE a r eodd red Associate Professor (Economics), 1950, 1959 
B. S.. M.S.. University of Alabama. 
BOUNDS, JIMMIE —— o SREUATAA Coordinator of Loans, Student Financial Aid, 1972 
u University of Montevallo: M.R.E.. Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
——— ELA: EA Instructor (Speech Communication), 1973 
B.A.. Converse College: M.A University of Tennessee. 
BOVO CLAUDE Eco eta Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1971 
B.S, M.S, Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Bovp, ROBERT — Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1968 
B.S., Auburn "University. 
BONEES WUILEM RE Associate Professor (Psychology), 1970 
B.S. University of Chattanooga; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 
BRACKIN, QUE S cee Television Operation Manager. Educational 


Television. 1960, 1968 
B.S.. Auburn University. 


Faculty 


BRADBERRY, GEORGE — Associate Secretary, Alurnni Association, 1951, 
B.S. University af Georgia 
BRADBERRY, KICHARD'P, Lieder ket ce. Librarian Il and Humanities Librarian (Library), 
., Alabama State University: M.S.L 5., Atlanta University, 

Moe BERE E aingidb ehn A Professor and Head Speech Communication), 
A.B, Birmingham- Southern College; M.A,, University of Alabama, Ph.D., Florida State University 
BRANCH, CHARLES E... , Assistant Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1970, 

B.M.E.. Ph.D., Auburn Universily. 
DANON PAUL En Feo cevisesscsccasesth. esxerevea haod coz Professor and Head (Building Sciences); 
B. S. MS, University of illinois. 
REMADE tag <nth aU M bees a are sous 2 Assistant Professor (Foreign Language), 
H.S., Kansas State C ollege: MA., Ph. D., Universily of Illinols 
BRAUND, KYLE G. Instructor “(Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 
BV M.V Sc. "University of Sidney: MRCV b, 
BREEN, Don PSU M eae cree v coda "de Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 
B.S., Loyola University; M.S., University of Virginia; Ph. D. Louisiana State University. 
peestrge RAY Bo INT ccs Assistant Professor (Management), 
BAA. , University of Cincinnati: M.B.A., Indiana University. 
BREWER, ROBERT PC ETE E eren Pe dbi GM d Associate Professor (Poultry Science), 1968, 
B.S., » Auburn University: Ph. D., University of Georgia. 
BREYER T — ee MI coe RM Prolessor (English), 1949, 
B.A., Vanderbill University; M.A... Louisiana Stale University; Ph.D. University ol Virginia, 
BRITTIN, NORMAN E E E A Hollifield Professor (English), 1948, 
A.B, AM. Syracuse; Ph.D. University of Washington. 
BRITTIN, Ruth AUI PE a eret ——— — e Assistant Professor (English), 
üs < MA, Auburn University. 
BROCK, HAROLD NELSON ......... erect Instructar (Accounting & Finance), 
B.S.. University of North Alabama: M. Eel., Auburn University. 
BROGDON, RICHARD E... Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1972, 
B 5. University of Maryland; M.Ed., Auburn University; Ph.D. Florida State University, 
BROOKS, CIEOBGE Professor and Head (Industrial Engineering). 
BILE. University of Florida; M.S.LE., Ph.D. "Georgia Institute of Technology 
BROOKS, J. DOUGLAS ......... ... Extension Associate (Voc ational & Adult Education), 
A.A. North Greenville fr, College; B.A.. M.A. Furman University 
BEDONS CO a: i ee re ipa ee Assistant Professor (Theatre), 
A. B., College ‘of William and Mary: M.F.A,, The Pennsylvania State University. 
Brousseau, MARY C. . Instructor (Family & Child Development), 
,S., Louisiana State University: MS. € "'ornell University. 
BROWN, CAROLYN B. . nectrucior [English], 
B An M.A., Louisiana. State University. 
BROWN, CHARLES EE elds Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 
B.A : MA, Louisiana State University; Ph.D. University ot Missouri 
BROWN, DAVID A A E Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 
B5. Rutgers University: M.5.. Montana State University; PhD., Texas Technological University, 
BROWN, HELEN WEAVER ........ Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1959, 
B, 5., Alabama College M Ed., Auburn University. 
BROW aL IC Garvan 0) Oe a Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1967, 
BA.. M.A. Ph.D. University of Texas, 
BROWN, LEONARD E. .......csscseccsecssecsacesssseces Intern (Large Animal Surgery and Medicine), 
D. V.M. Auburn Universily. 
DMO, SEENEN doon erras d RT und Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 
8 5S.E.E., MAM. Ph.D. North Carolina University. 
FRINTON siani iaa Intern (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 
bs. DVM. Texas A AM University, 
BRUGH, , THOMAS HU d ca cee AERA enc Instructor (Zoology-Entomology), 
„ Auburn University, 
Oe —— — RE ENEE SIT AM. e Dra T „ Assistant Professor (Physics), 
B.A, Hope College; M.S., Ph.D., University ot New Mexico. 
BRYANT, JOHN H. ^. Alumni Associate Professor (Architecture), 1970, 
É. Arch, Oklahoma State "University; M. Arch. University af IHinnis. 
Bryce, HARRISON — ay Glee seitnen E? Field Superintendent (Horticulture), 1967, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
BUCHANAN, GALE AgION Sonan Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1965, 
B.5. M. S., University of Florida: Ph.D., Iowa State University: 
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BUDENSTEIN, EXUt IK, G cascade apa oapackgvcweoves weaves Associate Professor (Physics), 1958, 1962 
A, Temple University, M 5,, Ph.D,, Lehigh University, 
Busen EOS (ITO EHE HODDERI o Instructor (Physics), 1974 
Birmingham Southem College: M.S., Auburn University 
— JOHN RESET... Lie disti — Director, Purchasing and Procurement, 1966, 1973 
BURKART, OSWALD Q. Nerea nino anA Assistant Director of Student Health, 1972 
M. 'D.. Stritch School’ of Medicine, Loyola University, Chicago. 
BUE OMM iiaa coccespatsbesrequearesusoyerws Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1972 
BA. —— Y illinois; M.A., University of Arizona; M.A., Seton Hall D., Southern Illinois University, 
BURKHALTER, JOHN TUUS ovra tues n tae ^ Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1972 
B.S. pAn E University; Ph.D., University of Texas 
BURKHART, Barry E E EIN I O e TE Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1974 
„ Ph.D. florida State University. 
— Ms Q. Less Coordinator, Community Services and 


Women's Programs, Conference Office, 1974 
B.5., M.S,, Ph.D., Flonda State University. 


Burks, CHARLES LE. ca corte sila epas cas yoassaenasysienge apaa paaa N eoa Assistant Professor Psychology), 1973 
Evangel College; M.S., University of Omaha; Ph.D., Florida State University. 


— Pávi bo di — sProtessor (lournalism), 1948, 1964 
B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute: M.A., Louisiana State Univers 


BURNS, | Moor — — (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1950, 1962 
„ Auburn University: Ph.D., Purdue U 


Burrows ‘Bonnie OREN ——— Psychometrist (Student Development Services), 1972 
reed University; M.Ed., Auburn University 


Burton, Jos D OEN sui POTE EEA EEIE Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968 
„ Auburn University. 


BuRron, Leona PEETELI ajrini aripa Professor and Head (Mathematics), 1954, 1965 
„ University of Alabama; Ph.D., University of North Carolina 


Busen, | tas A ee. Associate Professor (A (A gricultural Engineering), 1969 
S, Comell University; M.S., Utah State University: Ph.D., Cornell U 


BUSCH, Rom AN een ls a e nd Assistant rid ed (Sociology & Anthropology), 1970 
., Comell University; M.S., Utah State University; Ph.D. University of Arizona. 


Doa. epe I dee: «3: AI C5 Ex Resident (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1974 
B.S D.V.M., University of Illinois. 


BUSHEY NR NDHAEL o Assistant Professor (Economics), 1967, 1969 
6.5. , University of —— M.S.. Auburn University. 


BusseLL, WILLIAM , Mere PIPER Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1965 
E, MSE, University of Florida; Ph.D. Michigan State University. 


em —J— FULL ED Assistant Professor (Physics), 1969 
B.S. , Auburn University: Ph.D. University of California, 
BUTTERWORTH, CHARLES E., Ill. ............... Extension Associate (Rehabilitation and 
Special Education), 1974 
RA. Auburn University, 


Burz, Rosen ESAE qs eee Professor (Mathematics), 1950, 1963 
.S,, Colorado State University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Georgia, 
BYRON, ren Bad We de B dedo — Instructor (Family & Child Development, 1973 
ith College: M.A.. Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies Montessor. 
ChtataD; A, RERRETPU x Professor (Elementary Education), 1963, 1973 
MEd: University of Georgia; ED., Aubum U 

CAIN, xU "397932 bm Di ER nee m Development, 1962, 1970 
lo ChE, Georgia lastitule of —— ngi — * 

Eder TUSON HIU E Me er vsareevee Extension Associate (Vocational & Adult 

Education), 1970 

B.S., Alabama College; MA., University of Alabama 


CALHOUN, UO | E. s a A EEIE opine peervene ove ed OAE: Assistant Dean of Women, 1963 
A. MLA... Louisiana Polytechnic University. 


Caroun, JOHN W. ....... Coordinator, Veterans Affairs (Student Development Services), 1973 
4 Auburn University; M.A., University of Philippines 


CAN, Au VM, E NR Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1968 
5., University of Maryland; M.S., George Washington University. 
koe: COSY og ak) Boer .. Research Associate (Vocational & Adult 


Education), 1972 
B.S., MEd., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
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CAMPBELL, LESLIE C... — Associate Dean, School of Arts and Sciences, 1968, 1972 
B.S. Mississippi State University; M.A. Ph.D. University ol Mississippi 
CAMPBELL, COLIVIA KA. otia ees Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology) 1970, 1974 
Samford University; M.S, Ph.D.. Auburn University 
ME 5 LEWIS UN ee stets opel oe MEI ERO ree MEE Instructor (Political Science), 1971, 1974 
B8.5.M , Stephen F. Austin State University; M.A., Sam Houston State University. 
CANNON, LENA — Oise Fas ia AAA A ETE Specialist in Home Economics, 
Educational Television, 1948, 1970 
B.5., M.S., West Virigina University, 
RANE, HEGRE Y, sasn akd Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1948, 1960 
B.S. Iowa State University; M.S., Ohio State University; Ph.D. University of Wisconsin. 
CANTRELL, CLYDE HULL ................. Professor (Foreign Language), Special Library 
Counsultant (Library), 1944, 1973 
A.B., MA., A.B.L.S., University of North Carolina: Ph. D., University of Illinois. 
CARGILE, TRUDY ........... eere Editor, University News Bureau, University Relations, 1962 
CRAFT, JOHN Assistant Bursar, Bursars & Cashiers Department, 1973 
» Auburn Universiy. 
CARR, Howto INQNIT TET dom | TR DU teli. A TEE . Professor and Head (Physics), 1948, 1953 
8.5., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Virginia. 
— J | cs vvnvcptiiony oncsedstaiccceasin anctectiooreherenes Professor and Head (Geology), 1967 
B.S.. M. S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
LABOLLI BILLY. Uraaa Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1970 
BSEE. M.S.E.E., Ph.D. , University of Texas. 
CARROLL, DEIRDRE CHRISTENMNBERRV ees Instructor (Zoology-Entomology), 1973 
B.A., University of Texas. 
CARSON, NORMA D. iraro nrn n, Instructor (Sociology & Anthropology), 1973, 1974 
8.s.. M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 
bte. Boi Eo eres Instructor (Anatomy & Histology), 1973 
B. ^., University of Tennessee: B. A... DVM., Kansas State University. 
GARTER, MARY FRANCES) is <0siicicceecieseasisciscecseassy Associate Professor (Architecture), 1964, 1969 
^. B.. University of Georgia: M. A. r3 olumbia University; Diploma, Parson School of Design. 
CARTER, STEPHEN ES Leider er reci vule Flight Instructor (Aerospace Engineering), 1974 
hs, , Troy State University. 
CASTEN, JAMES MU — enne Adjunct Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1973 
. Rice University. 
—— VI holes a Counselor (Vocational Rehabilitation), 1970 
65, Athens College; M.A.. George Peabody Colle 
CAUSEY, CLARENCE R. .....,... eee ——— Professor (Elementary Education), 1970, 1971 
A B., Birmingham-Southern College: M.A,, University of Alabama: Ed.D., Auburn University 
Causey, M. KEITH UPPER TIRES Repo Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology) 1968, 1974 
« Ph.D.. Louisiana State University 
Crass, ‘Over — ERA Gore Poadkas titties 2 Associate Professor (Horticulture) 1970 
, Auburn University: Ph. D. Purdue University. 
Boo E ra BIG) dotar arii taa Eo REQU N s deoa Professor (Economics), 1956, 1963 
B.S., Clemson University; MS, Corneli University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
CHASTAIN, ot Oy A Pal: el: Associate Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1956, 1966 
o Cedar Crest College: M.S., Ph.D.. Florida State University. 
CHEN, * BRI Mea ipa AE TC T EAEE tens Lolo te Assistant Professor (Physics), 1974 
B 5, Taiwan Normal University; M.S., Ph.D., College of William & Mary. 
CHERELLIA, GEORGE .......... es Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1968, 1973 
B.5., University of Houston; M.Ed., Rutgers University 
Mit ADR WOMB eaae cette asco tr ater mint Pure d Instructor (Pharmacy), 1969 
., National Taiwan University; M. 5., University of Nebraska. 
CHRISTEN, PARIEN A De N a BRUM. 32 Professor (Forestry) 1946, 1951 
B.S, University of Cannecticut: M.F., Yale University; Ph.D. Michigan State University 
CHRISTENSON, [ION E oes pui ta ss Assistant Professor (Family & Child Development), 1973 
B.S., Brigham Young University; M.A., University of Washington; Ph.D., Brigham Young University. 
RA ORELL e creranecatzs ie es, M. Assistant Football Coach, 1969 
BS “Auburn University 
CHRISTROPHER, RAYMOND A. ccs «s Assistant Professor (Geology), 1971 
B.S., MS. University of Rhode island; Ph.D. Louisiana State Uni 
Dai Ca Professor and | Head d (Physiology & & Pharmacology) 1953, 1959 


8.5., D. V.M,, Washington State University; MS. Ohio State Univers 
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CLARK, i= RANDALL SU socisacdiamneonascnchets aes isai iaido tiaki Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 1973 
.. Berry Collee, Ph.D. University ol Mississippi. 


CLARK, pow Ds Fy RE Associate Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1956, 1962 
4 MS., Ph.D. University of Minnesota. 


CLARK, k STAFFORD ....... ierat Coordinator (Field Services), Associate Professor 


(Educational Administration), 1968, 1972 
A.B., Berry College: M.Ed., University of Georgia; Ed.D., Auburn University. 


CLARK, Roy GARLANDIN soais QAI VI QU TERM asaan i TR Specialist (Management), 1962 
e MS. University of Southern Mississippi. 
CLARK, — | — Audiologist (Speech Communication), 1974 
B.5.. MS., Auburn University 
CLEM, MARY C aai ad cd blames AAAA tases stan Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1970, 1971 
Auburn University 
—— im — Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1965 
B. €. Clemson University; M.S, Illinois Institute of Technology. 
CLEVELAND MISEN LI. Sasaktan tkati Assistant Professor (Educational Administration), 1969, 1971 
$.. Jacksonville Stale University; M.S.. Ed.D., Auburn University. 
— — Me A ay Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics 


& Rural Sociology), 1968, 1973 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


CLOTHIAUN, FAJGEME TU natriy riie rist A das ove Fui sung en’ Associate Professor (Physics), 1970 
— e Southwestern Louisiana; 'M. Litt., University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D.. New Mexico State University, 
Coss, Hew ce y) oak Ito ROUEN Poen o Electrical Engineer (Electrical Engineering), 1973 
M.E. E. ius University. 
COBB, par: C. JORDAN P E A T AONO Artist/Adjunct Instructor (Learning 


Resources Center), 1971, 1972 
B.F.A., Auburn University, 


COCHRAN, JOHN: E. IRE nass . Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1967, 1970 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Texas. 
CODY, REYNOLDS M. .............. Associate Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1961, 1965 
.5., University of Tennessee; M5., Ph.D.. Mississippi State University. 
COKER; ; SAMUEL JJ LI TITO Professor (Pharmacology-Toxicology), 1959, 1973 
», Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue Universily. 
CORAM. ARTHUR ....... ——— Teachine Associate (Music), 1968, 1969 
B.Mus, Ed., Murray State University; M.A.. Western Reserve University 
COLBURN, CHARLES AJ regc reo Mp cato n ioa ains tuna ET s S Professor and Head (Chemistry), 1968 
Kansas State University; Ph.D., University of Utah. 
ven WILLIAM ifte fer e qe cour Ty Wr I an Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1964, 1968 
B.S.. Southwest Texas State College: M. * Ph. D. University of Texas, 
COLLINS, JAMES R ING SE Toc , Adjunct Assistant Professor (Music), 1959, 1973 
„ MA., University ol Alabama. 
—— BERTA ELE RR RUE GERNE ^. Instructor (Laboratory Experiences), 1973 
A.B, University of Georgia; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
COMNIS, CERAR aA od? EE ae Assistant Professor (Poultry Science), 1974 
Sa University of Maryland; M.S., Ph.D.. Carnell University 
CORME ECL AD I Haie E aisa oed Ru tessa Tr Associate Professor (Theatre), 1967, 1971 
B. A. New Mexico State University: M. Å., Denver University. 
CONNALLY, JOSEPH H. ......... AAA ak NEN Assistant Football Coach, 1952 
B.S., University of Georgia. 
CONNOLLY AGERE Pubonan Ee QUU TNT OH Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1974 
S.C.E., M.S.C.E., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University, 
e — uS stes DE arit "ERDUPRE EET .. Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1970 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 
COOK, VOY cM T RNA.. Men- AA Instructor (Zoology-Entomology), 1969 
B.A. Birmingham-Southern College: M.S., Auburn University. 
COOK, pe TROMAS E kaat Housing Manager, Caroline Draughon Village, 1968, 1974 
Auburn University, 
Cook, xm R A sis Wisi c SENS TEETER T TTE Assistant Professor (Electrical 
Engineering) 1975 
B.S.E.E., MSEE., Ph.D.. University of Florida. 
Dae RON RUN TER aA da AAA Ope Assistant Professor (Geology), 1972 
EM,, Colorado School of Mines; M.5., Ph.D, University of Georgia. 
COOLEY, IRWIN DI, uere enis Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1962, 1966 
BS. C.E, Duke University; M.S.E., University of Florida» Ph.D., University of Texas. 
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COOPER, JOHN R. tiistai issii Director (Nuclear Science Center), Assistant 


Professor (Physics), 1969, 1971 
BLP Auburn University; M.S., Ohio Stale University; Ph.D.. Auburn University. 


CpER, MARTHA Flo oua saitin inini peisan Assistant Professor (Theatre), 1973 
B.A, University of West Florida; M.A, University of Illinois. 
COUPER MARCAS E vo ever£lnskaalg esso pa? Instructor (Nutrition & Foods), 1973 
8 5. Auburn University; M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute & State University 
Core, JOHN MESCNAS, BR, LSU Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1950, 1959 
, M.S. Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Core, ky FRANCES iugo oia aa 7 judo OPER IRURE CORO d EO dp d Instructor (Speech), 1971 
B.5.. Troy University: MA., Auburn. University. 
ERE T. Qepesé retia Assistant Director (Agricultural Experiment Station 
for Outlying Units), 1946, 1966 
B 5. M.S. Auburn University 
Coss, ARTHUR SUC TIONS Lor Professor and Head (Elementary Education), 1962 
4 Northern illinois University; M.A.. Northwestern University; Ed.D. Indiana University. 
Comer e quM. cab satya; CHR HUBS NOTE DER 9T ERIURY v Professor (Poultry Science), 1930, 1949 
BS, DVM. Auburn University: M.A, University of Missouri. 
Couch, ROBERT BILE co uitis as: Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967 
M.A.. Universily of Montevallo; Ed. D., Auburn University. 
Cox, Hous X VTL US cover vee E E E ES, Assistant Professor (Microbiology), 1973 
DVM. Oklahoma State University: Ph. D. Louisiana State University 
Cox, |. Gravy sis ag dus pis SING Uap aaia aay a Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1949, 1972 
MS, Auburn University: Ph.D., Purdue University 
Cox, sated D E EER err — Director of Language Laboratory and Instructor 


(Foreign Languages), 1969 
AA. Hillyer jr: College; B.A.. Long Island University; M.Ed., University of Florida. 


CRAIL, G. bI 11 Armen Assistant Editor of Publications, University Relations, 1974 
B.A.. Auburn University 
Ceawroro, Lia sy, Naasian ere sch NION PEO E A Family Counselor, Project Uplift, 1974 
M. S. Auburn University, 

Crim, ea NVINTRHOP ED dp ERE ikan AA Assistant Professor (Management, 1968, 1970 
BME. Marquette University: M.B.A., University of Buffa 

CRISS, ROBERT RANDOLPH ..........c.0000- Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1966, 1970 

, M.B.A,, LLD. J.D., University of Mississippi, 

Tk BRENDA BJ 24:0. edi rin a E ai Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1973 
BS, University of North Alabama; M.B.A., Auburn University. 

CRONENBERG, RLLEN EL seiri URGES AA a As Assistant Professor (History), 1968, 1969 
AB.. MA. University of North C aralina: Ph. D., Stanford University. 

CROUCH, PAUL MO dte Coordinator, Mental Health Services (Student 


Development Services), 1969, 1972 
B.A. Presbyterian College; B.D., M,Div., Columbia Theological Seminary; M.Ed. Ed.D., Auburn University. 


CUNNINGHAM, HUGH B. . . Associate Professor (Zoology & Entomology), 1951, 1965 
B.S, M 5. Auburn Universily: Ph. D. "University of Illinois. 


EMIT ELMO AQ e: epu sy repere A chutes s Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1954, 1967 
B.S., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M. s. University of Arkansas: Ph.D. University of Minos. 
CURRENT-GARCIA, ALVA, aana as aA Assistant Professor (Family & Child 


Development), 1947, 1965 
A.B., Randolph-Macon Women's College; M.S., University of Nebraska 


CURRENT-GARCIA EUGEN. css ach saeciag oraora iniiai Hargis Professor (English), 1947, 1964 
AB, MA, Tulane University; A.M,, Ph.D., Harvard University 
CUTCHINSs, MALCOLM Pid EAEE o EARL, Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1966 
B.SC M.S.E.M.. Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
DALTON, Mem We Pr rpm Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1970 
, M.B.B., Georgia State University 
Santis, * — „~ Adjunct Instructor (Health, Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1972 
B.S., Lincoln Memorial University; M.S. Kearney State College. 
DANIELS, SELDON A. sene Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1972 
B.S., Lincoln Memorial University; M:S., Kearney State College; Ph.D., University of New Mexico 
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DANNER, CHRISTINE — EG Gan EXEC —— N IEAA TY ra Instructor (Secondary Education), 1973 
Auburn University 
DARK MADEMR- P ene Professor (Agricultural Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1943, 1957 
B.S., Texas Technological College; M.S.. University of Tennessee. 


DARDEN, PAUL Ke uoa icara Associate Professor (Building Sciences), 1958, 1967 
Arch, Auburn University 
DARLING, CHARTS MIL n lamine ERE Alumni Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1969 
. Ph.D. University of Mississippi. 
Diaon, — aa —— Assistant Professor (English), 1974 
A.. Huntingdon College: M.A., Florida State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 
DARON, HARLOW H. e Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1967, 1970 
B. S., University of Oklahoma: Ph.D., University of Hlinois. 
DAVIDSON, PRISCILLA ANI VINES IAIL AOE ER an E A N EET Instructor (Pharmacy), 1974 
B.S „ Auburn University, 
——— "AE ML, IR. ascaeeiereceruidstetezer Sports Information Director, Athletic 


Department, 1964 
B.S., Auburn University. 
DAVE VIELE DG) dee redurevensusrsaneasaxmasasacet d Assistant Prolessor (Fisheries & 


Allied Aquacultures), 1973 
B.5.. Purdue University; M.S., The Ohio State University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 


DAVIS, DONALD E. To ee I ine. EE Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1947, 1955 
,, Ped.D., Eastern Illinois University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohiu Stale University. 


DAVIS, inoue Y h NE EE E otze Librarian II (Library), 1974 
, University ot Michigan; M.H.S., Auburn University. 


Davis, 8* R EEE aur te s Assistant Professor (Accounting and Finance), 1972 
Southwestern at Memphis; M.B.A., Ph. D., University of Alabama. 


Davis, NicuotAs D "ss ccs octal EE APEE PE OPA Y pas Nan s ESRB son v DIN ET Professor (Architecture), 1963, 1973 
., B.S., Arch., Rice University; M.F.A., Princeton University, 


Davis, NORMAN Dy asic os aa prster hod oar eo nieht Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1958, 1967 
B.S., University of Georgia; MS. Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


DAVIS, PAUL 4o WES orn NIU uL. E T, Le tp e Assistant Head Football Coach, 1967 
„ University of Mississippi; MA, University of Southern Mississippi. 


Davis, PAUL D E ei ARCHIE HESS Research Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 1973 
E. M.C.E., University of Florida. 


Davis, Ronee MC cai ocd te selene cared na conlenad ch dua akigas UE LERENO octal Head Basketball Coach, 1973 
Georgetown College; M.A.. University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Peabody College. 


Davis, TERRY (2M NETS ERE EE Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1965 
4 M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., West Virginia University. 


Davis, * — EE E SA Professor (Secondary Education), Coordinator of 


International Pa aper r Company Foundation Propam, 1951, 1958 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State University: M.A., Pe College; Ed.D., Columbia Univers 


Davis, WILLIAM PIATCHER LLL ol ace dscie qum Associate Professor (Philosophy), 1966, 1971 
4 M.A., Abilene Christian College; Ph.D.. Rice University. 


Bax MIITTASD Chief Security Officer, Buildings and Grounds, 1951 


Dav, WILLIAM Leder. tC BN «M Arpa Se s i aen c mal Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1971 
. Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D.. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


DEBES, Sut A. ore E DEN Assistant Professor (Nutrition and Foods), 1975 
University of ILLinoms; M.S, Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University 


—— Lite? ee | eS Ss ei Assistant Professor (Forestry), 1961 
B.S. University of Cincinnati; M F., Yale University; D.F, Duke University. 


DECKER HAROLD | Aum — Associate Professor (Aerospace | Engineering), 1965, 1970 
B S.Ed Northeast Missouri State Teachers College; M. Litt., University of Pittsburgh. 


Dtrrts, TERRY BETH ient esent enanas Instructor (English), 1972 
A., Southeastern Louisiana University; M.A. Universily of Tennessee. 
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DtNDY, DM eon coire e vs ^ Librarian Il and Catalog br Librarian Library), 1960 
A.B., Flora MacDonald College; B.S.LS. Peabody College; M.S.L.S., Universi 
DENDY, JOHN — Professor (Fisheries and Allied ————— 
& CON Entomology), 1947, 1970 
B.5., Presbyterian College; M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of Mic 

DENTON, ALYNNARD WU e ap PROCEED OPE vc RR. NO. Assistant Professor (English), 1972 
« Abilene Christian College; M.A., Eastern New Mexico University 

Deval Wun ier e td ncaa tape atten Professor and Head (Forestry), 1946, 1951 

New York State College of Forestry; M.S. University of F 

Devine Auc — duce peer en t chain (Alabama Rehabilitation Media), 1971 
x Women's College of Georgia. 

Denne, EE Pn firini ads Student Development Specialist 


(Student Development Services), 1973 
B.S., West Virginia University; M.Ed., University of Georgia. 


DEWEY. BLAIR Adjunct A Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1972 
B.A., —— College; Ph.D., Washington State University 


DIAMOND, DOUGLAS L . . Assistant Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1960, 1961 
D.V.M., Onlarin Veterinary College. 


Dickens, FAY Hh N Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1965, 1973 
University of Arkansas; M.S., PhD., Auburn University 


Dios, LYNDA — a iaa E IAE EREN N AEEA E n, Instructor (Sociology), 1972 


Dixsov, THOMAS L, DS a cscs thinset ac P POLE REN ret Associate Professor (Political Science), 1968 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 


ORIEN, ACIE. oinari saaa aiiai Assistant Professor {Laboratory Experiences), 1973 
B5., Troy State University M.S., Ed.D., Auburn University. 


Diener, URBAN RA or RC PETS ES. Professor y (Botany & & Microbiology), 1952, 1963 
Miami University, (Ohio); M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D ina State U 


Duos, Aus pee — Instructor (5mall Animal Surgery & Medicine) 1973, 1974 
D.V.M., Texas A & M University 


s — yO TEIN os lene yen tem Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1961, 1965 
B. 5., Illinois Wesleyan University; M.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., Florida State University 


Das, SARA Be een en teat Assistant —— (Accounting & Financel, 1968, 1974 
» Northwestern University; M.S., Ph.D.. 


DiOno, — — — —* EROS and Head (Foreign Language), 1972 
B.A, Bucknell University; M.A., Middlebury College: Ph.D., University of North Carol 
DISON, DALE MPL Ee idi sae v7 E E SAID D A E E osos PATERE (Economics) 1970 
B.S, jacksonville State University; M.S.. University of Tennessee. 


Tw CU) E S AA E Associat Proreesor (Zon -Entomology), 1964, 1970 
'B.A.. ilr ERES Ph.D. ande enar uiae 5 : logy i 


LLAN A Associate Prolessor (Zoology-Entomology), 1967, 1972 
BS. Centenary College: M.S. Ph.D., Tulane University 


MM DR LL eae teen Se Assistant Protessor (Political Science), 1974 
B. A. M.A., East Texas State University; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 


Nhu WEE E ERE ue tI Professor —— —— 1966, 1973 
BA., institute of Tech., Munich, Germany; M.A., Or. of Engineering, Institute of Tech., Stuttgart, 
DONNAN, HUGH H. esee Assistant Dean, Graduate School and niece 
Professor (Counselor Education), 1965, 1972 
B.A, MEd., Furman University; Ph.D., University of North Carolina, 


— WORN OL fog tea. cat HA Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1973 
AA., 5t. Marys College; BA., MS., Auburn University 


DONNELLY, E EDWARD DANIEL .. ———— Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1946, 1959 


RRR DEEP NC UE goce LE. ie ARRA Professor (Economics), 1959, 1963 
A. B. ae Carolina College; M.S. University of Tennessee. 


Dorsey, Jor J., Possim. e. a as ire Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1972 
a Auburn University: Captain, U.S. Army. 
oe Hees T. Aaaa CDS EIER L1 Associate Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1962 
u M,S,, Cornell University Ph.D. Florida State University. 
Dozer, Wis A., IR. ..... Acsistant Professor (Horticulture), 1971 
„ Auburn University: | Ph. D., Virginia Polytechnic “Institute. 
* ‘Mian — Scelapeees Associate Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1951, 1974 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., University of Alabama. 
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DRAKE, (DENNIS Cu innen SDECIAlist (Student Development Services), 1974 
MEd., Auburn University. 
DRAKE, HAROLD V D T TE ere p tae pn mes rm erpa ann e Ber Assistant Professor (Speech), 1973 
'B.S., ED, M.A., Eastern illinois University; Ph.D., Southern Illinois University 
DRAKE, James BON uiu mag Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1973 
B5. M.Ed., Ed.D., ^ubum University. 
DRISCOLL, LELLAND S. sss Assistant to the Dean (School of Agriculture), 1965, 1973 
BS, M:S.. Auburn University 
DUNCAN, JIMMIE Wi wooo. Commanding Officer and Professor (Naval Science), 1973 
B.S., Abilene Christian College; M.A. Stanford University; Colonel, U.S. Marine Corps. 
LS RAT AN Sonnac Instructor (Art), 1971, 1974 
B.F.A. Louisiana State University; M.F ^, Georgia State University. 
DUNKELBERGER, JOHN EF. esses Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics 


& Rural Sociology), 1962, 1967 
A.B. Franklin & Marshall College; M.S.. Pennsylvania State University, Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 


DORCE Y, TADAES. AL 2.110, vavre vé 2 E SUE Se SR TUB d Assistant Professor (Economics), 1974 
BA., Lehigh University: M.A,, Ph.D., Northwestern University. 


DUNDOP, ALEXANDER iuda UE; NESE Md: 38) QE 3 3 Rao Instructor (English), 1972 
BA., Hobart College: M.A.. University of North Carolina. 


DUNN, JERRY nn ee ee ee pepe Fog, Assistant Protessor (Mechanical Engineering), 1966 
B.5.M.E., Lamar State College of Technology; M.S.M.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Dusi, JULIAN L — OEN d Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1949, 1963 
u Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


DYER, avis T — —— Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering). 1965, 1969 
B.S.M.E.. University of Tennessee; M.S.M.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technolo 


ASR GU MEUS crass sclera er nim EA A A ee ee Instructor ‘Foundation’s of Fducation), 1966 
B.^., George Washington University. 

EASON, LEONARD age ae Oe Fp pan T fp Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1972 
B.G.S., University of Nebraska: M.A., Auburn University. 


EASTERDAY, KENNETH Professor (Secondary Education), 1964, 1972 
B.S., M.A.T., Indiana University; Ed.D., Western Reserve University. 


AVIS, RICHABO A EER E tad alanss dada ERE eat Ar Assistant Professor (History), 1966 
B.S, M.A. Mississippi State University: M. A. Peabody College; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 


EDUAIQUSU BU Eades praeses sonic e pania a a a dm tages Professor (Poultry Science), 1947, 1950 
AB., Sterling College; M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, ScD Sterling College. 


EDMONDS, CHARLES, Ill Lii. na cta Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1973 
B.A., MSA. Auburn University; Ph.D. University of Arkansas. 


EDWARDS, RONNIE L, ceccccccccccsecseconseeses Associate Professor (Animal and Dairy Sciences), 1975 
B.S, M.5., Ph.D. Oklahoma State University. 
ELLEN, PAUL L. sse - poer pae. e due Assistant Editor, Radio-TV Services, 
University Relations. 1974. ` 
BA.. Auburn University, 


ELLINGTON, LESTER H., IR. ......... Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1971 
BS « Old Dominion College: DN. M., M:S., Universily of Georgia. 


ELLIOTT, THOMAS E E IP E PEE EE PEPE Assistant Director, Admissions Office, 1970 | 
B.5., Austin Peay State University; M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University. 


Ellison; MUDREO R. ag ieaiai kapida E Professor (Elementary Education), 1958, 1967 
AB. Huntington College; MA., Ed.D., Columbia University 


ERE WEEE ER ccs reset RA mg Instructor (Foreign Language), 1974 
B.A., Agnes Scott College; M.A., Radclilfe College; MA. Oxford University. 

ENGEL, HAROLD N., JR. seen Assistant Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1969, 1974 
B.S, DVM, University of Missourt. 


ENGEL, JOANNE Brett cal eae Instructor (Family & Child Development), 1972, 1973 
B.5., Pennsylvania State University: M.S., University of Sydney, Australia. 


ENGLISH, Dewey WA FEE PEER E EEEE Associate Professor (Elementary Education), 1963, 1971 
u M.Ed., Mercer University; Ed.D., Auburn University. 


— L ST Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1945, 1961 
B.S. H E.. West Virginia University; M.S., University of Minnesota. 


ENSMINGER, LEONARD ¶ E Professor and Head (Agronomy & Soils), 1944, 1966 
B.S., ‘University of Missouri; Ph.D.. University of Illinois. 
EPSTEIN, LEONARD o ey VR Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1974 
A., Lafayette College; Ph.D., Ohio University 


ERNST, i duris ded Mer hae cl n Research Lecturer (Pathology & Parasitology), 1968 
B.S., Portland State College; M.S. Ph.D, Utah State University 


| 


n 
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ESTES, paut — X Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1966 
S., Purdue University; Ph.D., "University of Calitornia. 
EVANS, EK — HEREIN Ee nepos Neo Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1957, 1970 
B.S. Abilene Christian College; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D.. North Carolina State University, 
EVANS, EMERSON M. ........... eee Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1949, 1953 
B.S.. Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. 
ÉVANS, PATRICIA f 1 adus eel Adjunct Instructor (Economics), 1972 
B 5. . Auburn University. 
FABEL, Rosin E. PEPE PEE O R E ALE ahasianvas EEEE A SPUR Instructor (History), 1969 
. M.A., Oxford University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 
FARLEY, WY SCIT cs issacssi secs Ed EET TOTO TEC, Director, University Placement Service, 1964 
B. S. Auburn University. 
Farrow, JAMES C TO m ERAT Associate Professor (Textile Engineering), 1949, 1965 
STE Auburn University. 
fAUST, ROMER AULUS adii iua res vui pes EE CURA Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1968 
A. Arch., University of Oklahoma 
FASTER, WILLIAM M... Lien Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1956, 1965 
B SEE. MSE. o Auburn University. 
FELD, HUBERT B sese ash rsigipangbCuse uf tapeen nee Preti ds n d ne Assistant Professor (Management), 1973 
, M.S.. Mississippi State University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
FERGUSON, ROBERT A. cicline anasi anihia oia Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1973 
8.5 ME. Auburn University; Lieutenant, U. * Navy, 
FERRETTI, , EMMETT J. deser yp qa seers „ Adjunct Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1973 
, M5. Co umbia Üniversity, 
FCK, Bessie e Va EEE A AE AE ... Professor (Nutrition and Foods), 1970 
B.S., Wayne State University M.S.. Ph.D., Oregon State University. 
noc iuto Lc auo horoa Associate Professor (Foundations of Education), 1970 
AB. pence State College: M.S., University Southern California; M.A., University of the Pacific; Ed:D., Stanford 
University. 
VN, FARLEY (Gii — Librarian II, Gift and Exchange Librarian (Library), 1971 
AB, Birmingham-Southern College; M.Ed. Auburn University; M. Librarianship, Emory University. 
unc Sor ASRS ee — Professor (Mathematics), 1959, 1966 
B.S., Aubarn ‘University: M.A.. Ph. D. University of Texas 
FITZPATRICK, MARY PRESTON ....... nnn Associate Professor (Health, Physical 





Education & Recreation), 1962 
B.S., Middle Tennesssee State University; M.A., Ed.D, Peabody College 


NECI TROP ML Professor (Mathematics), 1962, 1968 
B.5.. M.S. PhD., University of Oklahoma, 
MEME PEIDA evaoe» cor ethipeiion teh EET Instructor (Art), 1968 


B.F.A.. Auburn University. 


FLEMING, REUBEN W. oss Systems Analyst, Administrative Data Processing, 1967, 1972 
B.5.. Auburn University. 


FLETCHER, JEFFERY O. ........... Extension Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 1973 
B. $. M.A., Appalachian State University; Ed.D., Auburn University 


FLOOD, CuFFORD A., JR. 1e Assistant Professor (Agriculture Engineering), 1971 
P AE. University. al Flonda; M.S.. University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Purdue University 

FtouRNOY, GEORGE B, ......... wer TUM IH Resident Manager, Sewell Hall, 1963 
BS. Auburn University. 

FLOWERS, JIMMY Research Associate (Institutional Analysis), 1973 
B.B.A., University of Georgia; M.B.A., Auburn University. 

FLOWERS, ROBERT J., JR... Extension Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 1972 
B. $. Mississippi Valley State College. 

RUE ipfe di eere fasces Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1960 
B. S.E.F., M.S.M.E, Texas A&M University; Ph.D.. Tulane University. 

FOLKERTS, GEORGE V. ne Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1966, 1973 
BA, M.A., Southern Ilinois Liniversity: Ph.D.. Auburn University. 
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FORD, HAYDEN THOMAS, JR... Assistant Professor (Health, 
Physical Education & Recreation), 1973 
B.S, M.S, Jacksonville State University, 
EE IO cueudiuselopaM SUR ri s maces Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1965, 1969 
B.S., ‘University of Southwest Louisiana; B.S- Ph.D., Auburn University. 
FORD, RALPH ME. eredi sc de roe cb del lanes ts dE TU Maa ara ER Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1965, 1967 
., M S,, Ph.D., Auburn University. 
FORSTER, * MV E POUR nts QUU C GU de det a chen doe Sean 2S EE SU Assistant Professor (Theatre), 1972 
4. M.FA., Drake University. 
— RAAB Professor and Head (Political Science), 1968 
BA UMA. University of Mississippi; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


FOSHEE, P! Zu erieso totis dae sts MEA QU VERRE FEES so sd Rae qaa Professor (Psychology), 1965, 1969 
B.A., ed Rd ker College; MA. .Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 


FOSTER, „GEORGE | odi Ae E RT Assistant to the Dean, School of Arts and Sciences, 1952 ! 
Auburn University, 
Foster, Wivrito WEN EE Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1969, 1974 
B.A.E., M.S. AE, Ph.D., Auburn University. 
FOURIER, ARTHUR E rassssté gei aiat Professor and Head (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1961 | 
B.S., University of Illinois; M.A., Ph.D., Peabody College. 
FOURIER, pute AMET Librarian Il and Head, Humanities Division (Library), 1962, 1972 
Vanderbilt University; M.A., University of South Carolina; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 
FOUTS, Avs yo PiU esa dys vas act T RU MY jg USD ocd Instructor (Geology), 1974 
4, MS., University of Georgia; Ph.D., University of Arizona. 
——— — Y E E EENEN E A Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1971 
B.5., Indiana University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University, 
FRANCIS, ROBERT J. . ».. Professor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1963, 1964 | 
A.B., Ohio Northern University; NLA., Western Kentucky State University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
FRANDSEN, JOHN C. ...................- Research Lecturer (Pathology & Parasitology & 
Zoology-Entomology), 1967 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Utah. 
FRANK, Harry E: —— — Associate Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968, 1973 | 
homa State University: Ed.D., Florida State University. 
— pos TT Manager, EDP Operations and Administration 
Computer Center, 1966, 1972 
FRAZIOR: laus RU. repa E EESAmTAAIRIVPESVE e innii Adjunct Instructor (Forestry), 1973 | 
B.5., Auburn University. 
FREEMAN, EDwin B nannaa wa. Extension Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 1972 
Auburn —— M.Ed., University of Georgia. 
FREEMAN, JOHN GU TI IIRA Associate Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1968, 1973 
„ Austin —* State College: Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 


ee gy Hea Gb 2s axcsts aicpcanan Assistant Professor (Sociology & Anthropology), 1960, 1969 
B. ‘Ax M.S., Louisiana State University 


FRENCH, OHN A A A A A Associate Professor (Physics), 1958, 1963 
B » Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 


FRETWELL, ‘Panui SP aster rey A Assistant Professor (Building Sciences), 1967, 1972 l 
B. Arch., M.S., Auburn University. 


FRIEDMAN, MICHAEL Davis uut c UT Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1968 | 
B.S., University of Pennsylvania; M.S., Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., Cornell University 


FROMHOLD, A KSR o randa Gren noh — Professor (Physics), 1965, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; ‘PRD, Cornell University, 


FUKAI, {UNICHIRO — Assistant Professor (Physics), 1974 
Waseda University; M.S., University of Denver; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 


GAAR, Mp Air Shasastsvcupthebasisesadodabaphinals . Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages), 1969, 1973 
B.A., Louisiana Slate University: MA., Columbia University; Ph.D., University of North Carolina 


GAINES, JOHN EN ee Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1972 
A.B. , LaFayette College: B.S., University of Rhode Island; Ph.D., Auburn University. l 


GAMBLE, JAMES Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1972 
„ Ed.D., University of Tennessee. 


dd THOMAE Wie eii tocstananne vh dui R Extension Associate (Vocational & 


Adult Education), 1970, 1972 
B.A.. Florida Southern College; M.A.. University of Georgia. 


GANT, CECI M, | ^e EP Extension Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 1972 
_, Auburn University. 
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BM MANN E. duce scam deddi zs oe dpc evo vewkonnc EE. Supervisor, Stenographic Services, 1971 
GEIGER, GRADY EUGENE ........... eee Librarian l| and Head of Circulation 


Division (Library), 1960, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University, A.M.L.S., University of Michigan. 


GEIGER SIDNEY E, aaan Property Control Accountant, Business Office, 1967, 1973 
B.S., Auburn University. 

DIS! DARSARA ———— Adjunct Instructor (Political Science), 1974 
BA, University of Massachusetts, M.A., University of Tennessee. 

DRESS VVELEIAIG B satin iccanedensscsascatees ono, — — Assistant Professor (Management), 1974 
B.A., Duke University: M.A., University of Georgia; Ph.D., University of Tennessee 

DESC HOMER D a ns Librarian IIl and Assistant to the Director 


of Libraries (Library), 1968 
A.B. Duke University; M.S.L.S., University of North Carolina. 


UI, BT VRIES oriri codips opor Care res SECURJURRICERG CER. Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 1972 
8.5, M5., University of Georgia; Ph.D.. University of Mississippi. 

UON, REGENT WM Ss ies as ——— Associate Professor (Civil Engineering), 1969 
A.B., Fort Hays Kansas State College; A-M., Ph.D. University of Illinois. 

GILCHRIST, RONALD D. Nuclear Engineer (Nuclear Science Center), 1969, 1970 
B.S., Northwestern State College, 

GILES, HERSCHELL D. ................ erre Assistant Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1970 
B.S., D. V.M., Ph D., Oklahoma State University. 

GILLILAND, FLOYD R., JR. ...cceccerseesenves Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology , 1967, 1971 
B.S., Arkansas Polytechnic College: M.S., University of Arkansas: Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 

GILL, WILLIAM ROBERT |... ».. Adjunct Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1967 
B.S.. Pennsylvania State University; MS., University of Hawaii; Ph.D., Cornell Universily. 

GOFF, HAROLD B saser aa = 69: aes nad Teaching Associate (Aerospace Engineering), 1971 
B.S.. Ohio Stale University. 

Ae ee a ee Professor (Forestry), 1947, 1963 
B.5., University of Georgia; M.F. Duke University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University, 

GOGGANS, MALLETTE P. Lees sistant to the Dean, Home Economics, 1966 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.H.E., Auburn University 

EDO WCHL Sas Fine suse, seca Keon ohio cec E: Assistant Professor (Forestry), 1975 
A.B., Trevecca College; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 

GOODLING, JOHN S. ........ — Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1968, 1973 
B.S.M.E., M.S.E, Ph.D.. University of Florida. 

GOODWIN, GEORGE R. .......... rete Associate Professor (Management), 1967, 1973 
B.S, University of Florida; M.S., George Washington University, 

GOOLSBY, HYRON C. sese Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1953, 1970 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

DEN Wa eae. Se eee Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1959 
B.S., M.S.. Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Gossett, CLAUDE W., — SE e I EE E eT E I Instructor (Music), 1974 
B.S., Lamar Universily; M.C.M. Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

UM EDWARO-R....—.. Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1958, 1965 
B.E.E., MEE, Auburn University; Ph.D.. University of Stuttgart, Germany 

GRANT, WILLIAM H. 1. Director (Student Development Services) and 


Professor (Counselor Education), 1957, 1969 
8.5., Auburn University; Ed.D., Columbia University. 


GRAVES, RICHARD L. sees Associate Professor (Secondary Education), 1965, 1972 
B.A., Baylor University; M.Ed., University of Florida; Ph.D. Florida State University, 
GRAVES, MILTON L., JR. Lees Assistant to Director Buildings and 
Grounds, 1962, 1973 
B.S$.1.M.. Auburn University 
Un RIE TO. LU ooi Assistant Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1972 
D.V.M., Ph.D., Cornell University. 
GRAYSON, JAMES R. ess Director, Financial Processing, Business Office, 1972, 1974 
B.S., Auburn University. 
NT Wale a .. Intern (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1974 
V.M, University of California. 
GREENE, ELAINE G. ......... CIE Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1973 
B.S M.Ed., Auburn University; Ed.D., University of Alabama. 
GREENE, JOSEPH L., JR. sss SENA — Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1968 
S. M.S.. Auburn University; Ph.D., Emory University. 
P Roto Ernest Ee e Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1970 
A., Allegheny College: MA., Pennsylvania State University: Ph.D., University of Florida 
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Seip SRR Y. Sooo os sedi AO DA Instructor (Psychology), 1974 
BA., West Virginia University, M.S. Marquette University 
CUBENIEAF, ROBERT By dusasauepeeccaessesscanee sass siada tty annsin Assistant Professor (Music), 1974 
BM., Florida State University; M.M. D.M.A., Louisiana State University. 
GREENBEE, WILLIAM E. ulis poo ats asennad ts soc] iiai aise. ANAS voy Assistant Professor 
(Rehabilitation and Special Education), 1974 
B.S., M S, Butler University; Ed.D., Ball State University 
GREENSHIELDS, CHARLES Wi tecatssecsassscacent Associate Professor (Foundations of Education), 1969 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Michigan State University, 
GREER, Sternen — I PEIEE SAE E icc thal AEL OI Veto wd Assistant Football Coach, 1972 
M.Ed.. University of Georgia. 
GREGG, Douce LIUM ade dol E O OTOI E Adjunct Instructor (Veterinary Medicine), 1973 
a D.V.M,, University of Illinois. 
Geess, B. EUGENE ........... Alumni Professor and Head (Sociolo, ogy, & Anthropology), 1970 
+ Ax —— Temple; M.A.. Baylor University; B,D.. New Orleans Theological Seminary; Ph Louisiana State 
niversity. 
GRIFFIN, CHARLES M. Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering 


(School of Engineering), 1970, 1971 
ÈS., Auburn University. 


GRISHAM, WILLIAM K., IR. 1... Intern (Large Animal Surgery and Medicine), 1972 
D.V.M., Auburn University 
Gross, Chances Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1972 
SEE, University of Alabama; M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Missauri-Rolla. 


GROSS, Jon R, JR. . . Research Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 1973 
_, Southern Methodist University; M.Ed., University of South A 


Geom, MoN H., r JR —— Professor and Head alot) & Parasitology), 1957, 1964 
DVM., A n University; M.S., lowa State University. 


Grover NEL susan eiiiai Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1971 
., University of Utah; M.S., Ph. D.. lowa State University, 


— A, ath are —— Instructor (Mathematics) 1974 
B.S., University of Nebraska; M.A.. Ph.D., University of California. 


GUDAUSKAS ROBERT Tin. waits svecancscantgscdtemasecatpeces Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1960, 1969 
S., Eastern illinois University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


— "Hoch aH J. JR — Assistant Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1973 
BBA Á.. Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
GUIN, james A T E E ERE LONEN Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1970 
8.5.M.5., University of Alabama; Ph.D., University of Texas 


GUNDLACH, SO AN E edt Instructor (Sociology and Anthropology), 1974 
B.A lahoma State University; M.A., University of Texas. 


GUTHERY LORENE DERE „=. Adjunct Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1969, 1973 
B.S, M M.S., Auburn University 
GWIN, Diane p.39 A6 db Re Se ee: - Instructor (English), 1971 
„ Southwest Mississippi Ir College; B.S., Tray State University; M.A., Auburn Universi 


Gwin, —* Nc ee eed ».. Assistant Professor dae Bechara! 1973, 1974 
Arch, Auburn University; MA. Georgia State University 


— p Sna A Yie O aa E E E a aeaa Alumni Professor (Psychology), 1974 
B. ALM ^., Stanford University; Ph.D., Duke University, 


HAALAND, ** NUNT tun tetendit Assistant Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1974 
M.S., Montana State University, Ph.D., New Mexico State University. 


— Pa Tu ——X: Professor (English), 1947, 1952 
B.S „ Lafayette College; M.A., Ohio Wesleyan University; PhD, New York University. 
HAIRE, WILLIAM SNC rra E 0d ec QUATN Associate Professor (Architecture), 1974 
4, Ohio State University: M.S.M. Rollins, College. 


Hajek, Benjamin Fe, aeri Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1968, 1973 
Texas A&M University; M.5.. Ph.D., Auburn University 


Hacow, ALVIN Ho Noo ese torte ———— — Specialist (Vocational Agriculture), 1966 
„ Auburn University. 


HALE, CAR. E —— are TS eres Associate Professor (Economics & Geography), 1970 
A., M:S., Texas A&M University; Ph.D., University of Texas. 


HALE, Divus P. tmt Ee Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1957, 1965 
iddle Tennessee State University; M.A.. Peabody College. 


HALE, d ee ee ids Sedi uis Assistant Professor (Vocational Education), 1956, 1959 
B. 5., Troy State University; M.A., Peabody College. 


HALL, DaviD Associate Professor (Textile Engineering) 1965 
. Auburn University: M.S.T.C.. Clemson University; Ph.D., Victoria University of Manchester, England. 
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MALL, HINES FE WA kite eee „~ Assistant Professor (History), 1967, 1971 
„ Duke University: M.A, Auburn University; Ph.D.. Vanderbilt University. 
HALL, ** aE a aa E a EE O a N AG Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1973 
A.B., Harvard; Ph.D., Rice University. 
HALL, MARTHA Ws Kiss — Personnel Technician, Student Financial Aid, 1971, 1973 
Auburn University. 
HALLE, pea Dee eG SET ERES, 3, ee Instructor (Speech Communication), 1971 
B.S., Wiscansin State University; M.S.. University of Oregon. 
HALPIN, GeraLD Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1974 
», Jacksonville State University; M.Ed., Ed. D , University of Georgia. 
Exo ——— e . Adjunct Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1974 
B. S., Jacksonville State University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
HAMRICK MAYNARD a So E E E p A Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1971, 1973 
BŚ. M 4, Ph.D., Auburn University. 
HAND, JORN H qx nr MS caepit nee c Associate Professor (ACCOR RINE & Finance), 1974 
. M5: Swarthmore College. Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute of Technolog 
—— — — ee OPES Administrative —— Alumni Office, 1934, 1963 
HANKES; GERALD H. .. Associate Professor (Small Sato Surgery 


Medicine), 1969, 1973 
HS. DVM. University of Illinois; M.S., Ph.D., Colorado State University. 


HANNA, SHERMAN. eere Assistant Professor (Family and Child Development), 1974 
B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S.. Ph.D., Cornell University, 


HANNAY, juts Voc mabasapkenatatednidnis Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1973 
MA, University of Western Ontario: Ph.D., University of lowa. 


—— ROBERT RS. og bess TEE CREE Assistant Professor (Vocational and 


Adult Education), 1974 
B.A, MA., Colorado State College; Ph.D., Purdue University. 


HARDIN, JAN — pee CO MEC a 9 occtber ca Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1971 
Auburn University; M.5., Institute of Textile Technology, Ph.D. Clemson University. 
— v co Es BEL onion tea Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economics 


and Rural Sociology), 1972 
B.S. M.S. Ph.D. Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


mutus TN 3 d RM Teas n ees ac ase nese Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1970 
B.5., Eastern New Mexico University; Ph.D., University of Utah. 
HARNEY, MARTHA ELLEN. ......... eren nnne e» Instructor (Nutrition and Foods), 1972 
B. 5., University of Kentucky; M.S., Cornell University. 
HARPER, JAMES E verra ipee Ad uds qoi T .... Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1969 
; M.S., University of Illinois; Ph.D., Oregon State University. 
EL Nan eap TT. Lote s Medical Illustrator (Veterinary Medicine), 1973 
B.A. M.S Medical College of Georgia. 
HOA FOREN UE nre pm Pep MIN -2 Associate Professor (Horticulture), 1936, 1963 
B5., M.S., Auburn University. 
HARRIS, „JAMES PAIRE PEA IRIA AORE TIO. Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1972 
, M.Ed. University of Mississippi, Major, U.S Air Force. 
Hanns, ee ELERT eskon we hbri uiui: Assistant Professor (Marketing & 


Transportation), 1968, 1973 
B.B.5.. Emory University; M.B.A., Ph.D., University of Florida. 


Du UNUS rites dd . Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1960, 1974 
B 5. MS. Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas ASM University 


HARRISON, A. CLEVELAND eene Professor and Head of Department (Theatre), 1970 
B. 5., MA. Ohio State University; M.A.. University of Arkansas; Ph.D. University of K 


au LM 65 rure ee e e Instructor abords E Experiences), 1973 
B.S., Bob Jones University; M.A. Appalachian State University. 


MARRISON, JOSEPH a Viper v RE Professor (History), 1950, 1968 
4, Ph.D., ‘University of Virginia 


HART, a k. danas a A aA Adjunct Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1973 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Alabama 
HARTFORD, DONALD LEROY ......... „„ Associate Professor (Computer Science), and 
Computer Scientist (Computer Center), 1966, 1974 
B.A., M.A- Fd.D University of Kentucky. 


HARTMAN, MAURICE — Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1956, 1963 
B5, High Point College; M.S., University of North Carolina; M.B.A. University of Texas. 
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HARTWIG CHESTER Mia arees tities Professor (Sociology & Anthropology), 1951, 1967 
BS. M A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 

HARTZOG, * DN AES ee Per on NES: Assistant Professor (Vocational and 


Adult Education), 1971, 1973 
8.5, North Carolina State University; M.A., Appalachian State University; Ed.D., ^ubum University. 


HARWELL, KENNETH EDWIN ........... eene Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1963, 1971 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., Ph.D,, California Institute of Technology. 


HATCH, GARY L — vd aab Assistant Professor (Family & Child Development), 1974 
» Ph.D, Brigham Young University. 

— ON reden meme INN Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1969 

BA., Abilene Christian College; M.Ed., University of Oklahoma; Ed.D., Auburn University. 
HATCHER, Orue A P TERTE TTA Instructor (Architecture), 1970 
B. Arch, University. 

HATPELD, Donato EE N A TU TUNE. deta toes on Associate Professor (Art), 1964, 1971 

Northwestern Michigan College; B.A., M.A. Michigan State University; M.F.A., University of Wisconsin. 


— FRED Ca Sidakarsa a a a EUREN E Instructor (Civil Engineering), 1972 
8.$., M.S,, Auburn University. 


HAWKINS —— — rac i ooo eeu ee Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1952, 1959 
BS. W Western Kentucky University; M.S., University of Georgia; Ph.D.. North Carolina State University. 


HAWKINS, HERBERT y ase EIC tomm Director, Admissions, 1966 
B.S, „ Auburn University. 


HAYESOD, sue ANTI ETE Adjunct Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1973 
University of Alabama; M.B.A., Auburn University 


— DONALD — GIGS SERERE Mi2E bid hasice Professor (Political Science), 1968 
NY D., University of Pittsburgh. 


Haney, Lee R EX ee ee SS NE SF Director of Athletics, 1972 
. Auburn University. 


HAYES, — —— — Assistant Professor (Vocational and Adult Education), 1971, 1972 
B.S., Samford Univer.ity; M.A.. Ed.D., University of Al 


Hays, KIRBY ae eae a a — Zoology & Entomology), 1957, 1964 
M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Michiga f BY y 


Haig * — J EPEN IEEE eT Professor ar Head (Technical Services), 1945, 1962 
„n Auburn University; Ed.D., Bradley University. 


—— A—————— Professor (Mathematics), 1960, 1965 
AB., Coker College: M.A „ Columbia University; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 


HEAD, DAVID Vl do ard cuiii ei D a P oer Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1974 
Birmingham Southern College; M.A., Ph.D., University Alabama. 


— — a A I AIEA TO E TE Associate Professor (Economics), 1974 
BS. M.S.. Ph.D. Louisiana State Liniversity. 


HEIDLER;. JOHN ETT LUTT LIPSII Training Specialist, University Personnel Services, 1974 
„ Auburn University. 
Hean, ** TU IM CRIT RITE PTS Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1973, 1974 
Lafayette College: M.A., Ph.D., New York University. 


— Heu — Associate Professor (Foreign Languages), 1959, 1972 
B.A., M.A., Duke University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


HEMBREE, CUR FERE siakap Administrative Assistant, Engineering Extension Service, 1969 
FIENDERSON, Mons oM, EE ET EEE E T: Instructor (Management), 1974 
_, Massachusetts usetts Institute of Technology: LD., Emory University. 
—— RALPH ÀA., 64 Eu. Instructor (Small Animal Surgery and Medicine), 1972, 1973 
D.V.M. University of M issouri. 
HENLEY, ATHA . Librarian Il and Veterinary Medicine Librarian (Library), 1967 
A.B., Missouri Valley College; M.L.S., University of California. 
BEN. WA) Sas anes diss «pidas asl da eeS ood: Associate Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1967 
8.S,, Auburn University: M.A., Ph.D., University of Ala 
HENRY, JEAN A E UAE CERTE DITS t Librarian Il and Catalog Librarian (Library), 1971 
M.L.S., University of Texas at Austin. 
HENRY, ‘oun Praia IEE EUG Oa pp seed sii Gt A Professor and Head (Management), 1957, 1969 
M., Auburn University; M.S.J.M., Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D., University of 


HENRY, Lonen — a TPS OE O Assistant Professor (Secondary —— 1973 
'A.B., MA.T., M.S., Ed.D., indiana University. 
FO PAIS oett laercrdstecfuté nefas cin Director, Auxiliary Enterprises, 1954, 1965 


HENSON, Curtis T., OE eat RN Rada Cada cie Mea Assistant Professor (History), 1966 
, Auburn University; Ph.D., Tulane University 
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HERRING, BOBBIE J. AMPLE DE Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1974 
, Auburn University l 

— jn E Aa dire oe vi ai Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1965, 1973 
B.I.E., Ohio Stare University: M.S.M.E., New Mexico State University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State niversity, 

HERRING, RONALD L. ........... erre Accountant, General Finance and Accounting, 1973 
B.S., Troy State University. 

HERMAN JCHAMDES Co Inu s iri uS Doi ict Ca prose eee ee Assistant Professor Sociology) 1971 
BJ fE Georgia institute of Technology, B.D., Emory University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Vir 

HEY, ANDREW — wept inchs (English) 1974 

.. Belhaven College; M.A., University of Alabama. 
HIERS, CHARLES | PUMIT SEEN TURN T nun TI PEREEVICCORC eas ... Professor and Head (Art), 1958, 1973 
AA, MAA, Auburn University, 

eoe. THOMAS FONE cits xe Eoi Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1969 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.Ed., Ph.D., “Auburn University. 

HIGGINT BARE B Dru UU RS cactt ERAT Instructor (Counselor Education), 1974 
B.S. Claflin College; M.Ed., South Carolina State College. 

HIGGINS, KORET y Laid ket siot dat dus a a naa «Instructor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1973 

B.V. Sc., University of Queensland, Australia. 
Hitt, A » — e o pM. lee TOO NE Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1948, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; M.B.A., Northwestern University. 
Hitt, MICHAEL W. ............. CHEN TTE Wage and Salary Manager, 


University Personnel Services, 1974 
BA., M.Ed., Auburn University. 


HiLL, WILLIAM FUGENÉ ahan Aed nA Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1970, 1973 
, M.S., Florida State University; Ph.D., Strathclyde —— 


TES AXTHUR EDWARD... 5... osea nn ratae rofessor (Agronomy & Soils), 1955, 1968 
B.5., Cornell University; M. S., lowa State University; Ph.D., — University 


HINES, WILLIAM ML ss psi d uie ue cios rese RU AES Instructor (Educational Media), 1974 
B.5., Middle Tennessee State University; B.S., M.Ed., M.Ed., Auburn University. 


HINRICHSEN, JOHN MV. ANE crus ii mech eco Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1967, 1973 
B.A., « Ph.D., University of Texas, 


HINTON, din | MRES: Hane vta - Assistant Professor (Family & Child Development), 1963 
B.5.. University of Alabama; M.S, Auburn University. 


HINTON, V WILBUR... Svouidi i2 EAM C M SECURE I PEE AREE Ed deden sores Professor and Head (Music), 1956, 1969 


HIRTH, ito EEE DAE, Aefsed enl A Associate Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1962 
S., College of City of New York; M.S., Ph. D., University of Texas. 


Hncicock VVALTER BW go arenae d oria Assistant Professor (English), 1966, 1971 
, Auburn University; M.A., Universily of Oregon; Ph.D., Duke University 


Hoses, Mano KAUFMAN QGutiiadiiazzeitianr ec CIFEUPEJIRL: 212701278 Associate Professor (Art), 1967, 1974 
BFA. University of Colorado; M. FA., University of Mississippi. 


HOCKING, GEDNMUC TAS sna nail och AE T — Professor (Pharmacy), 1951 
B.S.P., University of Washington; M.S.P.. Ph. D., University of Florida. 


HOCKMAN, WVARREN D. Assistant to the Dean, School of Architecture, 1969, 1974 


HODGKINS, EARL . Professor (Forestry), 1952, 1957 
B.S., Michigan State University: M. s. University of California; Ph. D., Michigan State University. 


HODSON, NORMA S. GAUKER .......... erre Professor (Family & Child Development), 1964 
B.S., Butler University; M.S., Ph.D., Florida State University, 
HOERLEIN, BENJAMIN F. ....... ER —— — Professor and Head (Small Animal 


Surgery & Medicine), 1947, 1958 
D.V.M,, Colorado State University; Ph.D.. Cornell University. 


Horr, Epwin }. ss ANA MARS EIE VITIS Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1962 
D.V.M., Cornell University; MS., University of Pennsylvan 

OPEM TA CAN Cores a a cl aes ** Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1972 
B.I D. Auburn University; M.S., Illinois Institute of Technology 

— 2C B, PRI S e ee eee Rm Ip. Assistant Editor, University Relations, 1974 
B.A., Auburn University. 

HOLLER, — quem rper une Assistant Professor (Art), 1974 
B.F.A., Kansas City Art Institute: M.F.A., California College of Arts and Crafts. 

HOLLEY PAUL NM Vocational Education Supervisor (Vocational Agriculture), 1966, 1967 
Bs. .. Auburn University. 
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HottEY, WILLIAM ED Se I a Assistant Professor (Management), 1969, 1970 
MBA., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 


Hous, BRENDA Bo AE O E TEN. TIPES Adjunet Instructor (Music), 1974 
„ Auburn University. 


Houowav, vm [uasa EES Professor and Head (Anatomy & Histology), 1968 
M S.. Auburn University; Ph.D., lowa State University, 


Homes Jon P PLU a N a EE Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1974 
University of Georgia; Ph.D., Emory University 

HONNELL, | MARTIAL AERE ununema en ro dave Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1958 
BSEE.MSEE EE, Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Honour, —— — RRRA ET Librarian Il and Readers’ Adviser er (Library) 1955, 1969, 1970 
B.A., oe Technological University; MA. Auburn University; M.S., University of Southern California. 


EAD: jonki T, seii piap aa Professor (Agronomy & Soils); 1949, 1959 
B.5., BE ee — M:S. Purdue University; Ph.D., Cornell Universi 
Foot. JAMES INL re ws oyna car Associate Prolessor (industial Engineering), 1965, 1967 
S., M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Hoorns, PAMELA aa — Adjunct Instructor (Musit), 1973 
Tennessee Technological University; M.M.. Auburn University. 


Hopkins, Byron AS der N AE O EE O N e ipe T Sot en PER Instructor (English), V974 
., University of Alabama. 


a ROBERT, D er. roe E eee Professor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1959, 1970 
., Auburn University. 


Hosts, ‘DONALD CrüRIES ID Extension Engineer (Engineering Extension Service), 1971 
Fort Hays Kansas State College. 


House, “Donato MORET aaa Assistant Professor (Economics), ‘1973 
„ Ph.D. Texas A&M University. 


HousnoL Der o a A OE E Assistant Professor (Building Technology), 1969 
B.S.C.E.. University of Tennessee: M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
House, | a EU cicaiavs Instructor (Journalism), Adviser to the Plainsman, 1972 
„ Auburn University. 
Hovean, € CARI Aeaee a ae g ae pa E Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1959, 1968 
B.S., - University of Wisconsin; Ph.D.. University of Flor 


HOWARD, USER LAE hepr nas "Sii: c e — Development Specialist 


Student Development Services) 1973 
B.A.. MA.. Tuskegee Institute. ; E ; 


HOWARDA ta W VD iiaa na X15 aa y a ai Instructor (Foreign Language), 1970 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., University of Tennessee 

HOWARD, PN Assistant Professor (Music), 1969 

A. Campbell College; B.M., Westminister Choir College; M.M., Florida State University 
— MPO I. hinna Trainer, Athletics, 1948 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Hsu, ANDREW Oem ENSUITE SA Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1953, 1962 
B.S.C.. University of Nanking: M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 

HUDMON, BILLIE S... Employee Benefits Supervisor, Business, 1971, 1974 

HUDSON, FRED Mer E TO R Professor (Civil Engineering), 1947, 1961 

., Purdue University; M.S., Princeton University, 
aS — — — Associate Professor (Large Animal Surgery & 


Medicine), 1967, 1972 
DVM.. Oklahoma State University; M.S., Auburn University. 


PITE SOGAR 05 ;4.70digsa sab beds thon AE E E o Associate Professor (English), 1952, 1968 
A. B. University of North Carolina; M.A., Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
HurPMAN, DIALE L.. iii iessccstavtts woamossontonscntonaas Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1963, 1973 
B. 5. Cornell University; M.S. Ph.D., University of Florida. 
HUFFSTUTLER, Cr VE Be Men RUE do ced cm gnum vu rd Instructor (Pharmacy), 1972 
Mfd., Auburn University. 
Hucnes, ten MOOU na AA MMC m RETE veoh Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1968 
Randolph-Macon College; Ph.D., Tulane University, 
— ATE Eu NS ert Contract & Grants Accountant, Gener. 


al 
Finance & Accounting, 1968, 1973 
B.S., Auburn University 
DULUTH MAY MEO, Sc vvesenscsnspcnsvsyenzyepssgs goo ro eet oes Associate Professor (Large Animal 


Surgery & Medicine), 1973 
B.S., DV M,, Kansas State: M.5,, Auburn University, 
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HUNER, Heu E, J Instructor (Civil Engineering), 1971 
» Auburn University 
ee poe ORT Eccl fce Torn en Admissions Counselor, High School and 
Junior College Relations, 1974 
B.A., Judson College. 


HYCHE, gic LEONARD TT Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1952, 1960 
. Auburn University. 


—E EU MAE beds ala cR eds MP eae Assistant Professor (Geography), 1968 
., Western Illinom University: M.A., University of Ilinois; Ph.D, Louisiana State University. 


té. EAE LA rom fülttmss ddl uas Pli wies eios Professor (Mathematics), 1950, 1956 
BA., Ottawa University, M.S., University of Kansas: Ph.D.. Louisiana State University 


IRVINE, LAVERNE NITORE ahah e cro mr eoo Spem Associate Professor (Psychology), 1965 
„ Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; MA. PhD., Stanford University, 


IRVING, TUARAN ee TI I Research Associate (Electrical Engineering), 1971 
B.5., Mississippi State University; M.5., Auburn University. 


IRWIN, I Davi ————— Associate Professor and Head (Electrical Engineering), 1969, 1972 
Auburn University; M.S.. Ph.D.. University of Tennessee 


IVEY, Witten EL vigueur aene Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1947, 1961 
., Auburn University; Ph.D., Emory University. 


eso Jes VORTEC: Ilo Assistant Professor (Economics), 1968, 1973 
Auburn University; M.A.. University of South Carolina; Ph.D., University af Geor 


JACOB, Aue N. HM D Librarian Il and Catalog Librarian (Library), 1968 
4, Auburn University; M.S. LS., Columbia University 


JAMES, play J N AA denver Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1966 
ASEE, MSE E. Ph.D., University of Alabama 


JANES, DONALD DA ea rel a a a n odi pnie Instructor (Forestry), 1973 
o MS.F., University of Missouri 


Reicks, MEC —  — HRS Associate Professor (Special Education), 1973 
ÉS., Mansfield State College; A.M., Duke University; Ed.D., West Virginia University. 


JARECKE, WALTER | ee ems Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1970 
8.5., Bloomsburg State College; M.A., Duke University; Ed.D., Pennsylvania State University. 


JARVIS, GARTH L P 0 Director of Student Health Center, 1973 
,, Battle Creek College; M.D., University of Michigan. 


JEANE, DONALD e I án Assistant Professor (Geography), 1974 
4 Ph.D, Louisiana State University. 


— Dano Wr Assistant Professor (English), 1970, 1973 
B.A. , Hobart College; M.A., University of Virginia; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 
JEFFRIES, ANNE P. .......... Administrative Assistant, Engineering Extension Service, 
Birmingham Office, 1967, 1971 


JEMIAN, PARTAN Ogee WR MER Professor (Mechanical Enginee neering), 1962, 1965 
S.Ch., University of Maryland; M.S., Ph.D... Metallurgical Engineering, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 


a E CANC riase Assistant Dean of Student Affairs for Fraternities, 1964, 1969 
B.A., Wake Forest University; M.Ed.. Auburn University 
JENKINS, FRANK —— Rehabilitation Supervisor Il, Vocational 


Rehabilitation Service, 1949, 1972 
^. B., Emory University: M.Ed., Auburn University 


JENKINS STEPHEN MT RONN ERREN E 363 Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1974 
Ó SC.E. Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S., Ph.D., Harvard University 

JENKINS, WILLIAM OLIVRR TE A A Gant EERE T O O 904 ouod Professor (Psychology), 1968 

Colgate University; Sc.M., Brown University; Ph.D.. Yale University. 

CES wi LUAM E, ie ee dee 19943701 5 AQ UII VIAM RAN bn aid eS UBa và Professor (Microbiology), 1967 
D. V.M., Cornell University; D.V.M. [Hon.), Berlin, Germany. 

JENSEN, John M, 5 asta rdiptii eis E Research Associate (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1973 

,, University of Minnesota. 
—— Ove. WILLIAM PALES AECL) TENTO Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1966 
4, Ed.D., Ünivenilv al Miami. 

RS ia Oe PS 9 PER OVANS. ON. WE CÓ Professor (Forestry), 1950, 1967 
B. E, University of New Hampshire; M.F.. Yale University; Ph.D., Syracuse University. 

JOHNSON, FREDERIC ALLAN Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1970 

BS. M.S., University of New Hampshire, Ph.D., of Wisconsin. 
JOHNSON, GERALD W. |... erro TT. * Assistant Dean (Arts & Sciences) 


and Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1970, 1973 
A.B, — University; M.A., Ph.D.. University of Tennessee, 


JOHNSON, JERRY * Associate Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1970 
D.V M. yis of Georgia; M.S, lowa State University 
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JOHINSON, WILEY C. FRE ov occnssecdenesnacds onntvocéussveseveyes Professor (Agro nomy & Soils), 1957, 1969 
B.5., Wake Forest University; B.S.. M.S. North Carolina State University; Ph.D. Cornell University 

JOMNIAN, PAUL apre medion. 9s eed lag edd ln Assistant Professor (Music), 1970, 1974 
B.M., Conservatoria de Musica de Puerto Rico; M.M., Boston Conservatory of Music. 

JOINER, MAX uds anie iia de peo ey ey, Assistant Professor (Special! Education), 1974 
B.S., M.A., Ed.D., University of Alabama. 

JONES, ALLEN WOODROW ........- ra di eddie deta T RPM T Archivist and Professor 


(History & Archives), 1966, 1974 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
JONES, BRENT TR, coip cacasacspeatsstonacessnreneses FOYA Assistant Professor (Small Animal 


Surgery & Medicine), 1974 
B5. D.V.M., Colorado State University. 


JONES, DARRELL E verom sera Dod tz ior: Assistant Professor (Animal and Dairy Sciences), 1972 
,, Ph.O., Purdue University, 
JONES, — O., JR. ......, Assistant Dean, School of Engineering and Professor 


(Mechanical Engineering), 1946, 1974 
B.M.E., BEE. Auburn University; M.S., University of Illinois. 


JONES, HANIEL T E EE E E P E Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 1958, 1964 
A., Millsaps College; M. Div.. Duke University; B.C.E.. Auburn University. 
JONES, jauts S. iaee a ESL EEE NETON n. Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1972 
„ University of Puget Sound: M.Arch., University of Washington. 
JONES, MADISON P., JR. ....... Professor (English), ; and Alumni Writer-in-Residence, 1956, 1968 
Vanderbilt University: M.A., University of Florida 
JONES, —— —— Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1973 
B.S., Florence State University; M.S., Auburn University, 
JONES, WILLIAM L. ..,........ — — Supervisor, University Printing Service. 1949, 1959 
JONSON, WILLIAM C., JR. ....... Assistant Director (Engineering Experiment Station), 1956, 1967 
“ES. , US. Naval Academy. 
JORDAN, EVELYN WALKER ...... ener Specialist (Student Development Services), 1964, 1969 
BA. University of South Carolina; M.A., Auburn University. 
JORDAN, i RALPH ....... Head Football Coach and Associate Director of Athletics, 1932, 1951 
4 Auburn University. 
— Yeu PUERTA ESERE, FRATO Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1974 
B.A., Rice University; Ph.D., Yale University. 
josey, Auce NE AD E PS do vena yu mna ao E P E fomir E Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1973 
., University of Alabama; M.A. University of Mississippi. 
—— M) Et Cottlieb Associate Professor (Civil Engineering), 1967, 1971 
BŚ., Ph D. Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
JUSTICE, Exes TT Associate Professor (Secondary Education), 1960, 1963 
, Kansas State Teachers College; M.S. Ph.D.. University of Wisconsin. 
JUSTICE, MARY rnt YES ET DI TAT Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1960, 1969 
., Kansas State Teachers College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
KASPER, Jesi Bit cactiivasooncy E pa ze ——— Intern (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1974 
., DVM. Michigan State University. 
keusy, Ces JJJ 2 wc s E Specialist, Student Development Services, 1974 
„ Ph.D., University of lowa. 
KELLEY, incisa C. TTE „Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1969, 1970 
A.B., LaGrange College; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
KELLY, CONSTANCE FOLE liste E a a a Instructor (Nutrition and Foods), 1975 
4, Auburn University; M/S. University of Tennessee, 
KELLY, Wium ee EN E r Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1973, 1974 
„ St. Michael's College; M.A, New Mexico State University; Ph.D.. University of Nebraska 
KEMP, — a EP ESI N PEA EIN E E E A Professor & Head (Architecture), 1974 
A.S., Arlington Stale College: B. Arch., Texas A&M University: M.Arch., University of Oklahoma. 
KENDRICK, fao Adjunct Assistant Professor (Music), 1968 
a MA, University of Alabama. 
—— MARS Cries — Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1970 
B.S., Auburn University M.S.. Ph.D. Mississippi State University. 
KERN, EDWARD E., JR. ...............eeeern Prolessor & Director of MBA & MS 


Program (Economics) 1955, 1973 
B.S., M.S. Louisiana State University; Ph.D., University of Kentucky. 


EEFTONER C MARIETTA boei cer east uad sg poc ct con irip ti Pna a Associate Professor (Art), 1254, 1957 
B.A.E., Art institute of Chicago; Studied New York Art Students League, New York School of Fine and Applied 
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EErEE LHEDTOPHERA Fok orren clicks cussccaniraatesesodasdtoibecsisscstasitduanlen Assistant Professor (Art), 1973 
8.S., University of Delaware; MFA., Temple University 
KIESEL, CiEORGE — — Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1952, 1968 
Rutgers University: D.V.M., Cornell University 
Tm Auri — Associate Director (Cooperative Education), 1964, 1973 
M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Kit, Jase LR | i a ie ee as sae een —* Assistant Editor, University Relations, 1974 
., Ohio University 
KINCEY, TRULY — covapwunweawciinshs Mast dap FoU oj ae taii thease CURAE SP Professor (Economics), 1957, 1965 
~ University of Montevallo; M.A., Tulane University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
KING, Gums E ONT ON PA aed Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1952, 1969 
. MS, Auburn University: Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 
KING, eas COMER Ren Pausen Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1972 
B.A., University of Minnesota; M.S., Ph.D., Florida State University. 
MZ da Manager, Photographic Service, 1949, 1962 
KING, NELSON BYRON ..............«. Associate Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 
and Coordinator (Animal Health Research), 1968, 1972 
B.Sc. Agr., D.V.M., M.Sc., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
KINZER, EAR. I — Associate Professor (Physics), 1967 
"Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Virginia. 
p Dany w. — IA AS Airport Manager (Auburn School of Aviation) 


Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1965, 1970 
B.5., University of Minnesota; M.S, Purdue University. 


KIRKWOOD, ALICE P. 1... rere Director, Payroll & Employee Benefits, 1951, 1973 
B.S |, Auburn University. 
KJAR, HAROLD ^OMeseebe e TOS Associate Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1968 
D.V.M., lowa State University. 
KLASE, NORMAN N.. 1... Assistant — University Personnel Services, 1966, 1970 
KLESIUS, FHILEN BEES SILLA Adjunct Associate Professor (Microbio Y. 1973 
B5., Florida Southern College; M. Si Northwestern ate University of Louisiana; Ph.D., University of 
KONTZ, FAROL haga thy tacit cauitd HARE AREE vik Professor (Economics), 1946, 1950 
A.B., Berea College; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 
KOGT ARAM usages — Adjunct Instructor (Educational Media), 1972 
A 5.. University of Alabama: M.Ed., Auburn University 
KNIGHT, MELVIN E. ........ Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968 
á S,, Tray State University; M.A., University of Alabama; E.Ed., Auburn University, 
KNIGHT, W W. CHARLES VUA tec — —— (Textile Engineering), 1946, 1961 
» Auburn bye M.S.T E., Georgia Institute of Techno 
TM s Mas NOMAR Laiuitalssissasshasà epp scoeusnrencd- Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1964, 1967 
B.S., Amritsar Medical College, India; M.S., Ph.D., University of Texas. 
KOELLSTED, ee Pon MEORUM, S KI Instructor (Theatre), 1974 
u B. S, Kansas University. 
KOHL, — ANM TORPTCHAPN EEE T T Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1974 
B.S., City College of New York; M.S_, University of Kansas; Ph.D., University of California. 
KOON, «Jor — i rasp caipad TOE Srt. Assistant Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1967, 1968 
M.S, Ph.D,, Auburn University. 
KOON, REBECCA BC OTET EEE T PEE Assistant Professor (Elementary Education); 1973 
M.Ed., Ed.D. Auburn University. 
Kosotarorr , GENNADY MUZE ere ND Professor (Chemistry), 1948, 1969 
E., Cooper Union; M.S., Sc.D., University of Michigan. 
Ara ADS OLOR E obo a ier care vires] Assistant Professor (Foreign Language), 1974 
B.A., University of Oregon; MA.. Arizona State University; Ph.D, University of 
KOUIQUS MIRGUNM. NÉ, sccssaccassacscn teens agpsdune-\ ts ooo veni Eas e didis co —— — (English), 1974 
BA „ Michigan State University; M.A., University of lowa; Ph.D., University of lowa. 
KOUSKOLEKAS, COSTAE Miiri imaa Associate Professor (Zoolo ogy Ent Entomology), 1967, 1973 
BES., University of Salonica; MS. "University of Missouri; Ph.D., University 
KAMEN, RICHARD Eq, isis: Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1973 
B. S., United States Military Academy; Captain, U.S. Army. 
KRAMER, THEODORE Ts acapsavtassasavessasi Professor and Head of Department (Microbiology), 1971 
., Allort, France; M.S., Ph.D., Colorado State University 
KRIBS, E da nem Librarian Il and Social Science Bibliographer (Library), 1961, 1968 


A.B., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S.L.S., Louisiana State University. 
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KIHSHNAMDRTHY, (N50... .cseccocsascctanssccacezasciarcascaese ^... Professor (Civil Engineering), 1967, 1973 
BSc., BE. University if Mysore, India; M.S., Ph.D.. ‘University of Colorado 
KRISTA, LAVERNE M. ^.» Associate Professor (Ahatotiy & Histology), 1969, 1973 
B.S., M.S., South Dakota Stale College: D.V.M,, Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 

KRISTENSEN, BIRTE T E TTT, Assistant Frc Professor (Microbiology). 1974 
DALM., The Royal Veterinary and Agricultural College, Copenhagen, Denmark; M.S., Auburn University. 
Madii FLEMMING Py uy iene eye sanas Assistant Professor (Microbiology), 1973, 1974 

D.V.M., The Royal Veterinary and Agricultural University, Denmark; M.S., Auburn University, 
KUMMER, FRED A. ........eeeenee Professor and Head (Agricultural Engineering), 1935, 1969 
B.S.M.S., M.S. Auburn University, 
KUPERBERG, WLODZIMERZ ...........- Tor ERES Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1974 
M.S.. Ph.D.. Warsaw University, 
KUPERBERG, KRYSTYNE M. ....... rennen tnn —— — Instructor (Mathematics) 1974 
M.S., Waysaw University; Ph.D. Rice University. 
KURT, CARL ETE TOTO IT sea Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1974 
4, MS, Ph.D., Oklahoma Slate Ünivetsily. 
KURTH, | "EDWIN rw Pe RS re Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1970 
.. North Dakota State Teachers College: M.Ed., Colorado State University; BLD., University of Florida. 
anaes: T vind REC s- Instructor (Religion), 1973 
B.A., Davidson College; B. D., Union Theological Seminary, Virginia; S.T.M., Yale Divinity School, Princeton 
University. 
EACE, AKLEN INAN o 3: 121i yit aits ny a ... Assistant Professor (Economics), 1971 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph, D.. lowa State University. 
LAFONTAINE, C. RAYMOND .............. e ererr eere rnnt rne was. Assistant Professor (English), 1973 
BA, University of Florida: M.A.. Purdue University: Ph D. Auburn University 
LAFOUNTAIN, MARK OR Instructor (Sociology), 1972 
College of 1 » Holy Cross: M A. "University of Tennessee 
LAIR, — M Si riee iS, sanas FAS oéd ma ETC aa ERA PEARL ru ay ees Professor (Psychology), 1966, 1969 
B.A., M.A. University of Missouri; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University 
LAKIN, ELIZABETH B. .............. Assistant Director (Payroll and Employee Benefits), 1968, 1974 
USNO. MOMS E. LI uaeeniis27e as E EEIN OONO A r E, Professor (Chemistry), 1938, 1955 
B.S., Clemson ‘University: M.S., Tulane University: Ph.D., University of North Carolina 
LAND, JEANNETTA T. ............. Professor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1941, 1943 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.A., Columbia University. 
LANE, NANELLEN ......... ring Instructor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1969 
B.S., M.S., University of Alabama. 
LANGE, GERALD J ery peer nes Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1972 
, Kent State University; B. E, University ol Colorado: M.S.. Troy State University: Lt. Colonel, U.S. Air Force. 
s Lows POM a nol oct oon ana arderet us Se RRSERRECE Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1972 
., University of Mississippi: B. A. , Georgia Institute of Technology; M.A, Columbia University. 
LARSEN, amy .... Associate Professor (Forestry), 1959, 1970 
Rutgers University: M. s. Michigan Slate University: Ph.D., Duke University 
Leu Arcu J demi E sions GA Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1967 
., Idaho State College: MS. University ot Idaho; Ph.D. University of Illinois. 
— Dan RAYMOND CX. e —— Assistant Professor (English), 1972 
B. ^., University of Texas; M.A, Ph.D., University of Michigan, 
LAMA ASAE IE Leere Instructor (Political Science), 1966, 1968 
BA , Agnes Scott College; M. Su Vanderbilt Umversily. 
LATIMER, Fare) NDE o A IRE a E d ecidigeies VMAPRL ARS SABE asks Professor (Physics), 1962, 1971 
B.S., Northwestern University; MLS.. Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
— oe 0 p sie is, Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1973 
^.B., Wayne State University; M.A., University of Michigan 
CPTI, SUITS EO EL. A eye nanus vos V0 evaav ust opa „. Associate Professor (Architecture), 1967 
B.D. University of Florida; M. F A. Cranbrook Academy of Art. 
LAUDERDALE, WILLIAM B. . ., Associate Professor (Foundations of Education), 1964, 1970 
8.5., Ed. M.. University of ‘Minis: Ph, D., Michigan State University. 
LAUER, NORMA —“ ——— Mise d aM E SM Pa — Instructor (Mathematics), 1974 
MS., Ph.D. Auburn University. 
Par n FORD, J. Instructor (Marketing & Transportation), 1973 
B.C . M.B.A., Auburn University; PhD., University of Georgia. 
LAVORE, —* Associate Professor (Music). 1966, 1973 
B.M.. M.S.. Julliard School of Music. 
LAWLESS, DONALD S. ener rne Librarian I! and Humanities Librarian (Library), 1972 
B.S., State University College at Buffalo; M.A., Niagara University; M.L.S.. Universityof Oklahoma; Ph.D vivensity ot 


Birmingham, England. 
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LAWHON, FRNESTINE, Siea Head of Women's Housing, Women's Dormitories, 1972 
B.S, MAn University of Alabama. 


LAWRENCE, FAYE BAM Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1946, 1959 
B.A.. Huntington College: M.S.. Auburn University. 


LAWRENCE, Jonn Ni FEE Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1941, 1963 
4 Auburn University; Ph.D., towa State University. 


nian, Ciupe Dad nein a ... Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1947, 1958 
o Auburn University; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology 


Lino, et A. ME PEE Associate Professor (Family & Child Development), 1953, 1963 
4 MS, M.S.Ed.. Ed.D., Auburn University. 


oes NORBERT M. . y — . Assistant Professor (Building Sciences), 1974 
B.A., City College of New York; M.S., Columbia University. 


IEDSEt(EM.- WALD SGA IN E: su aids patti apRnepenr Fanhüs R7» dU» Associate Professor (Ma wem el 1972 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.5., Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D., Oklahoma State 


PRBS TOR, LOWPUL Saario jeequs e detta dp nap Eam ede a adh curd Director, Auburn Union, 1964, 1972 
B.S., Auburn University; M.Div.. New Orleans Theological Seminary; M.Ed., Auburn University, 


Voi vico c cd e EA, — Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1974 
B.S., Seoul National University; M.S,, University of South Carolina: Ph.D., lowa State University 


Deer IE ERAN Y BR saisan nsnsi sip stewsese Assistant to the Dean (Dean of Women), 1974 
8.5.. University of Alabama; M.Ed., Auburn University 


LEONARD, JUDITH ). EPE hip dase MUR E AZ Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1972 
B.S., Appalachian State University; M.S., Auburn University. 


LEPPERT, ALFRED M. ... Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1965, 1971 
R.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S., Engineer, Stanford University. 


LEWIS, W. Davip Bel dale Qai a reier Si Hudson Professor (History and Engineering), 1971 
.. Pennsylvania State University: Ph.D., Cornell University, 


Ley, Tea * qe nr E E Assistant Prolessor (Secondary Education), 1974 
B.A., University of Northern towa; M.A., University of lowa; Ph.D., University of Iowa. 


UNGAMOOD SUZANNE .. . Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1974 
$. C arnegie Mellon University: M. A. "Ph. dD. Cornell University 


Lnostck, FGDOLRHB. LLL corriere aa Associate Professor (Accounting and Finance), 1974 
a M.A., University of North Dakota; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 


LINDHOLM BYRON W. ........ .. Associate Professor (Family & Child Development), 1972, 1974 
„a Northwestern University; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


LINDNER, “Chane | Op ears E Cher, «err Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1968, 1973 
S. Presbyterian College; M.S., Ph.D., Emory University. 


— OH . Instructor (History), 1973 
BS MA. University of Mississippi: 


LISANO LINDA OD. aoc odd util» oda a tee Research Associate (Home Economics), 1973 
B 5. University of North Alabama; M.S, Auburn University. 


HAND. NUCHAEL £5 Eu ouaaiasi asii tanisi Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1970 
B.S. M5., Sam Houston State College: Ph.D., Texas A&M University. 


Lira. ROOEERM kit Assistant Professor (Building Science), 1973 
B.5., Michigan Technological University; M.S, Wayne Stale Universily 


UTE, ALTON D; cas ssiri a Assistant Campus Planner (Campus Planning), 1947, 1973 
BCE, Auburn University; M.SC. E., Georgia Institute of Technology 


Marire, JON Mouse sme reto Research Associate (Animal and Dairy Sciences), 1959, 1974 
B.5.. Western Kentucky State University; M.S.. Auburn University. 


MITLEF ORO, , MICHAEL 4 ar ae Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1971 
, Ed.D., University nf Florida. 
LITTLETON, — RAS uo RI ena AU Professor & Vice President o 


Academic Affairs tic, 1957, 1972 
BS. M.A, Ph.D., Florida State University, 


EMT YEA rire do Rat Eie Bof O UR AA T Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1974 
B.5.. National Taiwan University; M.A., Tufts University; M.S,, Ph.D., Princeton University. 

LIVERMAN, JOHN r E E EE a aici RT TOONE ER Assistant Professor (Music), 1945, 1970 

., Columbia University. 

m. ean Por SEE. tope oes sepa ti ne wr sect AO Assistant Professor (Journalism), 1964, 1968 
B.S., M. E Auburn University. 

——s Assistant Professor (Economics), 1974 
AB.. A College: M.S., Ph. D.. Florida Stalr. University. 

büpOSER. NANCY ING. ciccjorveccerctscctucedcracxisase Instructor (Educational Administration), 1971, 1974 


BA , Mississippi College; M.Ed., Louisiana State University. 
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LORENDO COCINE IEA recs v omdbégiertas ———— Assistant Football Coach, 1951 
„ University of Georgia. 
— TINT C. Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1956, 1966 
B.S., University of Minnesota: M.S., Auburn University, 
LOVELL, E RICHARD Te Assapsaessesascaresys Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1969 
„ Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
LOVSHIN, LEONARD L., JR. .............- Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1972 
B. A., Miami University; M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., Auburn University, 
LOWORN, EA E E E E TNE, Editor, The Alumnews, 1965, 1966 
4, Auburn University, 
Lowry, “juts Lee Tel ORE EUREN ERU ET Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1955, 1965 
— University: Ph.D., University of Florida 
LYKINS, Jos E E — rr HT Assistant Basketball Coach, 1973 
A., Georgetown College. 
LYLE, ses Nuus uid IR CERERI GERA Professor and Head (Botany & Microbiology), 1947, 1969 
B.S., University of Kentucky; M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 
LYNCH, ETH DEAN. aain anasa anaga gaisok atian Rakaa Research Associate (Forestry), 1969 
M.S., Oklahoma State University. 
LYNN, Wian T ATT TERT Special Administrative Assistant, 1951, 1973 
., Auburn University. 
— — Admissions Counselor & Adviser to Foreign & 


Minority Students, (Student Development Services), 1971, 1972 
B.5., M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 


MADRIGAL, SE WS vodi anarsa Assistant Professor (Foreign Language), 1970, 1973 
A.. Michigan State University; Ph.D.. University of Kentucky. 

MAEHL, “ath LEA Ai. CL LEE TEE P EE A E ASEPE E A TE Professor (History), 1968 
'B.Sc., M.A., Northwestern University; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 

MAGHSOODLOO, nnne Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1969 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

MAGNESS, LARRY Q. ......... Instructor (Marketing and Transportation), 1974 

B.S., Arkansas State University: M.B.A., University of 

MAINS, CHARLES ...... —— Dia — Finance & Accounting, 1965, 1973 
B.S., Kent State University. 

MANCI ORLANDO J., JR. sse ... Assistant Dean of Engineering and 


Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1973 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy; M.S.E., Ph.D., University of Michigan 
MANNING, BILLY R. .......... Director, Civil Defense Advisory Center, Engineering. 


Extension Service, Birmingham Office, 1968 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


MANSOUR, — E seai i Instructor (Marketing and Transportation), 1972 
., North Carolina State University; M.B.A., Auburn University: 
Mares, Guo: KU Rai Glo RAP s radi IA Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1966, 1971 
4, M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University 
Marcus Kanen nU BERLS EN Associate (Horticulture), 1972 
a M.S., Auburn University, 
Manne, Dennis J Assistant Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1973 
. M.S., lowa State University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
— PIORTON Ea euer ure Punicis bcr Ua ghvi JAHR Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1958, 1966 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland 
MARTIN, DaviD L. . Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1973 
B A., University. oí Redia nd», ‘MA. “Ph. D. Claremont Graduate School. 
MAKTIN; FRED. WG 2605252: 672628 E A Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1956 
B.S.A.E., M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
MARTIN jont — DPA Associate Professor (Educational Administration), 1970, 1971 
B. Auburn University; M.A., University of Alabama; Ed.D., ^uburn University 
MARTINI MILES E MAC s. eere eorr Research Associate (Horticulture), 1951, 1958 
B.S. , Auburn University. 
MARTINCIC, ALBERT FRANK .......... Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1948, 1953 
B.S., M.A., University of lowa. 
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MASON, WILLIAM H. ................- Associate Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology 
and Zoology. Entomology; and Coordinator of General Biology, 1966, 1972 
B.S., Arkansas Polytechnic College M.Ed., Ed.D., University of Georgia. 
MASSEY, OHN IE. auwerserre erepti A GÀ ONE BA) PURQAP FAL CR SERRE ab paaspusin eal Instructor (Art), 1970, 1972 
y Auburn University. 
qwe EUSEL Fi, IR... Administrative Assistant, Auburn Athletic Department, 1972 
B.S, Auburn University. 
MAYFIELD, JAMES W, acu iiia ct sw rito dc oati Vend eR da saa Ran ads Instructor (Laboratory Experiences), 1973 
., M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University. 
Bu LIDA: Do cR IRAN soos AA EN UE Te Uy ERE TC e To eoe r sU peEs Instructor (Music), 1970 
B.M., Cincinnati College Conservatory of Music. 
MAYNOR, —* MV HAR TION Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1959 
B.S, M.S, D. of Engr.. University of Kentucky. 
MCCALL, — — ditas bas Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1973 
B.S.. University of Georgia; M.S., Barry College; D.Ed.. Penn State University. 
MCCANN, ESTHER INI pe Pe eren ra Instructor and Reader's Adviser (Library), 1955, 1971 
„ Indiana State University; B.S.L.S., University of Denver. 
Ir: MAP E c Administrative Secretary and Secretary to 
Board of Trustees, President's Office, 1961, 1966 
MCCASKEY, THOMAS A, „siissssissvecinei Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1967, 1974 
», Ohio FERS M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University, 
—E James D ZIUQilu AH Uaec uat Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1941, 1946 
d. M., University of Oklahoma. 
MeCoro, sn Wo tu TT Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1973 
B., LaGrange College; M.B.A., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Arkansas. 
—— ELIZABETH L. .... Payroll Supervisor (Payroll and Employee Benefits), 1972, 1973 
MCCOY, nnne Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics 


& Rural Sociology), 1967, 1972 
B.5.. M.S,, University of Nevada; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 


McCov, [uus F e E T a —— Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1973 
Ph.D., Memphis State University 

MeCULLER, Gal ——— Acting Director (Student Development Services) 1961, 1974 
„ Auburn University. 

McCunby, Frances ee ten ie Pe Visiting Professor (Speech Communication), 1974 
., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 

MeCuTcHEN, — —,,—,,,—— — Instructor (Music), 1974 

„ Auburn University. 
omi. {GAYNER IC uu, ee ordiese Associate Professor (Poultry Science), 1968 
B.S., ., Auburn University; Ph.D., Kansas State University. 
MCDANIEL, "uu Sort ss... Extension Associate (Rehabilitation and Special 


Education), 1972, 1974 
B.S.O.T., M.R.C,, University of Florida. 
MCDONALD, CATHERINE W. ........ Personnel Technician, University Personnel 


Services, 1972, 1973 
B.5,, Auburn University 


MEWEN, MARVEU Ko coccesvassidcasuvccocinacusipaceaties Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1974 
B.5., Purdue University: M.S., Indiana University; Ph.D., Purdue University, 

MCGOWEN, DRUSILLA BooNE eerte Assistant Editor, News Bureau 

University Relations, 1962 
MCINTYRE, SHERWOOD CEPR Professor (Psychology), 1948 
B.Sc., M.A. Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
S^ Jonn Se Eidos Vei UDRAE RIETI ACTAE EIC FA fee Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1948, 1974 
., Purdue Universily; M.S., Ph.D., lowa State University 

Monta; MR oen more nr o es unus Research Associate (Consumer Affairs), 1972, 1973 
B.S., Purdue University: M.S., lowa State University, 

McKown, DELOS BANNING ........ eren Associate Professor and Head 


(Philosophy), 196 1962, 1972 
B.A. Alma College; B.D., College of the Bible (Kentucky); M.A., University of Kentucky; Diploma 
(Switzerland); Ph.D., Florida State University. 


MULA LAN" Ds aep iode Jide i gecsvü TT redde Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1972 
B.S.E.E., University of idaho; Lieutenant, U.S. Navy. 
NELEOD, FRANCET WE, taninai irage or AN Associate Professor (English), 1945, 1973 


A.B, Huntingdon College; M.S., Auburn University, 
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MCMILLAN, MALCOLM COGOR A R Hollifield Professor and Head (History), 1948, 1964 
A.B., .. University of Alabama; Ph.D.. University of North Carolina. 
MCMUKTRY pou EDWARD ......... nn Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1959, 1963 
_ Med ., Auburn University. 
McNosros CRLAUOR oua Associate Professor (Political Science), 1946, 1972 
B.. University of Alabama: M.S.. Louisiana State University; M.A., New York University, 
— ERU FE. vA ER oA d LM Instructor (Family & Child Development), 1973 
B.S., Georgia Southern College. 
MEADOWS, MATE E, eere pa, A Professor and Head (Counselor Education), 1969, 1972 
$., Georgia Southern College; M.A., Peabody College; Ed.D., University of Georgi 
MEANS, "RICHARD — JJ Professor (Health, Physical — & Recreation), 1964 
4 MA,, University of Minnesota; Ed.D., University of California Los Angeles. 
MEIER, Rica M onusuipois:tiDetub duis UebétdieéiedUajus Research Associate (Forestry), 1972 
S., Michigan Technological University; M.S.. University of Ninots. 
jen. PAUL 'wactskedrb bul E Uy an dias s — — — Professor (Chemistry), 1957, 1965 
BS, S., Bradley University; M.S,, University of Chicago; Ph.D., Loyola University of Chicago. 
MELZER, DOROTHY Cy Tura ants xU» UAR AMA eI nad ato nconbbacshascatalesea Assistant Professor (English), 1968 
Ph.B., AM., University of Chicago. 
MERCER, SARAH FRANCES 12:42:11: 221: (2529 Extension Associate (Rehabilitation 


and Special Education), 1974 
M.P.S., Western Kentucky University 


MERRIAM JOSEPH Ua fl innin Instructor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1971 
BS. D „ Kansas State University. 
MERRITT, Cun M oar Commander & Professor (Aeros space Studies), 1971 
» University of Florida: M.S., Air Force Institute of Technology; Colonel, U.S. Air Force 
Merer, Warren M. Ba IE AS... SEE. Er Instructor (Microbiology), 1971 
DVM., Texas AGM University. 
Mibi rov, — Lou eedi aist taaan prever pero a Assistant Director, University Relations, 1974 
Memphis State University. 
Mitey, — Tas in tg abe PUE veo Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1970 
B.S.1.M.. MSAM. Georgia Tech; Ph.D. "University of Georgia 
MILLER, A ——— JJ Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1974 
hs. S., Brigham Young. University: M. S., Ph.D., Stanford University, 
MILLER ds NOS ausus — Assistant Professor or (Foundations of Education), 1972 
B.S. , M5. University of Southern Mississippi; Ed.D.. University of Georgia. 
MIELE MANY S, tarsainn aaan Superintendent of Nurses, Health Center, 1947, 1972 
k. N., University of Minnesota. 
MILLER RALPH Eu occas pep TEENE ——— Assistant Professor (Theatre), 1974 
B.5., Kent State University: M.A., Kansas State Teachers College; Ph.D., Wayne State University 
MILLER — —— — Associate Professor & Acting Head (Educational Media), 1967 
B.S., Berry College: M.S., Stout State University; Ed.D., Indiana University. 
MILLER, W. —— eet Te Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1960, 1968 
V.M., M.S.V,, Aurburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
—— MIROUR asac imanan s Head Wrestling Coach & Instructor 


(Health, Physical Education and Recreation), 1973 
B.A, M.T,, Central State. University, 


MIO, WRI JUI, IL ie cn oe Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1968 
A-B., University of Michigan; M.A. Lasten Michigan University 
MEAL RICHARD Gu Mainima isssede ndo cuo access cceeseieascaccaasasmacveusacse Professor (Architecture), 1968 
B.Arch., M.Arch. University of Michigan 
MILLS, LILSOURNE y OARD PEE EENEN ENE EPEE EAEn. go v Instructor (Anatomy and Histology), 1974 
M., Auburn University. 
TS jou PPN SAE MPa gre va Assistant Professor (Small 


Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1967, 1972 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University, 


MISKOWIEC, JOHN F. ................- erre Intern (Small Animal Surgery and Medicine), 1972 
B.S, DV. M., University of Minnesota. 
MITCHELL, UA LUNGS T SAN A RRARTATIT S NONI TE A N Instructor (Art), 1948, 1965 
Auburn University. 
—— COOPER: Intern (Large Animal Surgery and Medicine), 1972 
D.V.M,, Ohio State University. 
MRGNANL RU EE Loin eirca en Assistant Professor (Sociology & Anthropology), 1973 


Bs. Agra University, India; M.A.. University of Maine; Ph.D. North Carolina State University 


— — — — 


— — — 
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Motz, FRED — o pA Alumni Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1970, 
M.S.C E., Drexel University: Ph.D., Stanford University. 


DARAN, — Assistant Professor (Family and Child Development), 
B.A. University of Texas; MLA.. University of lowa; Ph.D., Texas Technological University 
MONTGOMERY, R. V. errem Professor and Head (Vocational & Adult 


Education), 1940, 
B.S.. M.S.. Auburn University; Ph.D. Ohio State University 


MOON, Puur EOE AEEA E oai A dela vo Adjunct Instructor (Civil Engineering), 
C.E., M.S.C.E., Auburn University 


Moore, Ciupe UU E MSSM e Professor and Head (Poultry Science), 1956, 
Auburn University: M.S., Kamas State University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Moore, E B. Di Maa naccacnaaszasecaias soa dx EKZ REO d Professor (Educational Administration), 1967, 
, M. BA. Syracuse University; Ed.D., University of Florida 
E jv? J Associate Professor Health, Physical Education & 


Recreation), 1969, 
B.A., Judson Colleye; M. 5., University of Tennessee: Ed.D., University of Alabama 


MOTRE, MOAM Satai insin iaid Instructor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 
B. S., West Chester State College. 


MOORE, RAYMOND ETE pos oso ostia oue auda Papa Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 
SCE, M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., University of Texas at Austin. 


— WAYNE j Es EA IRA Professor (Music), 1964, 
A. B., Elon College: A.M. Ed.D.. Columbia Universily. 


MORA, E te opt i a CA Professor (Poultry Science), 1958, 
B.S., University of New Mexico; M.S,, New Mexico State University; Ph.D., Kansas State University, 
MORGAN, ALICE S. seringi drsna haa Research Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 
BS., University of Southern Mississippi; M.A. Universiy of Alabama. 


MORGAN, CHEIBYS Ericssona gandia ö Instructor (Architecture), 
A.B.S., Kennesaw junior College; B.A., B.A., Auburn. University 
MORGAN PIORACE Cz RS sinan AFSEPIRIS SEO) nd ^. Professor and Assistant Dean 
(Administration, School of Veterinary Medicine), 1970, 
D.V.M. MS., Auburn University. 


NIONCANL ODE JU iesiri on quiim didici a, , Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 
B. s. Tennessee Technological University; M.S., Ph.D., ‘Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


MORGAN, (JULIA Modi Fu O SEIREN vsar Adjunct Assistant Professor (Music), 
, MM.. University of Alabama. 


Macon sere G npu aA Associate Prolessor (Music), 
B.M., University of Alabama; M.A., Columbia University. 
MORGAN, MARYLOU J. ............0000- Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation), 
A.B., Wake Forest University: M.S., Ed.D., University of Tennessee. 
MORGAN, THOMAS E. .............-.- Associate Professor (Educational Administration 


& Supervision), 
8.5., Austin Peay State University; M.S., Ed.D., Universily of Tennessee. 
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1974 
1972 


1963 
1974 
1969 
1974 


1974 
1968 
1971 
1971 
1967 
1970 
1974 


1973 
1971 
1973 
1973 


1972 


1968 


MORGAN, WILLIAM V. Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1954, 1965 


BBA.. University of Georgia; M.S.LM., Georgia Institute of Technology, 


MORGAN-JONES, GARETH ...... nere Associate Professor (Botany and Microbiology), 
B.5., University of Wales; M.S., Ph.D., University of Nottingham, Engl 


MORIS, THOMAS REL sert disse SD) eflet es AE Football Coach, 
ÉS., Mississippi State University, M.A., Memphis State University. 
Nn IDONDUAN EIU. cenas i a a ee aa Professor (Fisheries and Allied 
Aquacultures), 1967, 
B.5., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 


MOUNT, ROBERT MUOHES O A T E E ceavese Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1954, 
M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D. University of Florida. 


Movsrcism WIEN EU nasties hac cok C IE edo OD CES Red RJ xai Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 
ChE, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S.. Ph.D., University of Alabama. 


Monat PUR —— EEE EEEE SEEN MA aee ER Assistant Professor (English), 
B.S., Ph.D. Auburn University: M.A. University of Virginia 


MOWAT, , JOHN — Associate Professor (Physics), 1957, 
M.S., Stanford University; Ph.D, University of Virginia. 
MULLINS, MARION DEWITT ...... enne Administrative Assistant, Chemistry 


Department 1952, 
8.5, MA. Auburn University 


1973 
1972 


1972 
1972 
1966 
1968 
1964 


1968 
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MURPHY, „D. WATNE ; 6 asocio büsbes iara Aida UIE E ERAT Aree po ena po o Manager, Memorial Coliseum, 1968 
M.A., Auburn University 
MurPHy, pm HU DL IRR iiy esi Instructor (Mathematics), 1963, 1965 
„ Aubum University. 
MYERS, RAE aimn lo a Seni dyahe Assistant Professor (Management), 1968, 1970 
^.B., Bradley University; |.D., Drake University Law Sc 
MYLES, —— — —— ———— —— Professor (Management), 1949, 1957 
M.A., University of Pittsburgh. 
—E— RAYMOND F. Assistant Professor (Physiology and Pharmacology), 1972 
DV lowa State University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 
NADOLSKY, M ee Assistant Professor — & Adult Education), 1968, 1970 
B.S., M.Ed., Pennsylvania State University; Ed.D., Auburn University. 
NAGLE, V TROY, Ib a or ae ae ——— Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1967, 1972 
a MSEE, University of Alabama; Ph.D., Auburn University. 
NASIR, sveo SHAH 10: (TT Ure vis; Ssohoncpnessesanacnanagesateasvbasiaceanss Instructor (Pharmacy), 1970 
Punjab University; M.S., Auburn University. 
— DRO gerendo NOI oS ER e ER Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 1974 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State University; Ph.D., The University of Georgia. 
NEEL, MICHAEL PRO. aere PEDE ICH E Pe ERN Assistant Football Coach (Athletic Department), 1974 
Auburn University. 
NEELY, w. Rooks E LEETE O A POEN E NENIET Associate professor (Chemistry), 1966, 1973 
S., Mississippi State University; M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State Univers 
Neison, ‘Daniet ). Ter REP Assistant —— (Political Science), 1969, 1970 
„ Wheaton College; A.M., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Columbia University. 
Newes, Aw LAU ab ou disci tesa ips rod Professor (Elementary Education), 1958, 1967 
LaGrange College: M.S., Ed.D., Auburn University, 
Melton, SANDRA CACHE IEEE overedperupes eU Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 


Education & Recreation), 1966, 1972 
B.5., Purdue University; M.S., M S., Indiana University. 


NEWTON, DAVID) SC 2 eer testi des coa c12 317: J€63F: CV v3o 789 04098 G6 ade Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1974 
B.B.A., B.S., M.B.A., Ph.D., University of Mississippi. 
NEUIORECMVESUEV Convers Mist I rera SE Professor (History), 1964, 1974 
A.B., University of Missouri; M.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
NICHOLS, WINES OD. irria soos ipd coenae Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1960, 1970 
B.S.A.E., M.S.E., Ph.D., University of Alaba 
NIST, JOAN SE Leads deci in set PUES IRE E OEN Instructor (Educational Media), 1971 
> Lawrence University; M.A., Indiana University. 
NIST, lon ——— LIIS T IIT — Professor (English), 1966 
A-B., DePauw University; M.A., Ph.D, Indiana University. 
Nix, PAUL E, ALAE AAE. Head Baseball Coach and Assistant Football Coach, 1963, 1969 
roy State University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Noran, m VES susc eges endo cep any Sides Vea Janrkg grs) Assistant to the Dean, School of Business, 1969 
S., Bridgewater State College; M.Ed., Boston University. 
— RONALD ———— Associate Professor (Elementary Education) and 


Director, Reading Clinic, 1969, 1974 
B.5., M.Ed., Louisiana State University; Ed.D., University of Southern Mississippi. 


NOLAN, LARRY L E OTO EAE PE R Instructor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1971 
M.: Oklahoma State University. 
er ry e. ae E Professor (Military Science) and 


Commanding Officer, 1974 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., University of Alabama; M.Sc., Shippensburg State College; Colonel, U.S ` Army. 


NORTON, JOSEPH — P e URGERE te tobe TE Professor (Horticulture), 1954, 1973 
„ Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
Rebar Sian JJJ Instructor (Health, Physical 


Education & Recreation), 1973 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 
O'BRIEN, JAMES F., JR. ......................... Associate Director, Engineering Extension 


Service, 1957, 1973 
B.M.E., MME, Auburn University. 


OH Pt Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1974 
B.A., Ewha Woman's University, Korea; M.F.A., Indiana University. 

COUPE PME DPS. aqu a dues dar Instructor (English), 1974 
A.B. ; MA, University of Georgia. 
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OLLIFF, S DONATHON CETERI. onn Assistant Professor (History), 1966, 1974 
„ Auburn University: Ph.D., "University of Florida. 
OLSON, DoUctAs | nd ee eons O aut aodio nant aroma cavers Associate Professor (Ar, 1968, 1974 
AFA. Layton School of Art; M.F.A., University of Cincinnati. 
COLSON, KENNETH J. birrat tnn nonna rer nra Assistant Professor (Foreign Language), 1973 
S., Wisconsin State University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Iylinois. 
OLSON, , SUSAN Didi t Instructor (Foreign Language), 1972 
A.B.. Regis College: M.A., Fordham University. 
ORR, HENRY EUM» Professor (Horticulture), 1947, 1962 
„ Auburn University; M.S, Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Orris, KENNETH sma penap Carpen py tee e ee Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1953, 1963 
., Dakota Wesleyan University; M.S., Ph.D., lowa State University. 
—— ROBERT Associate Professor (Speech Communication), 1970, 1974 
A.B., North Georgia College; M.A., Northwestern University; Ph isiana State University. 
ÜNSLEU, FRANK L5 Ri. 1lrieus 52:3: de aped ainai pA s c osse MR Uoc adasia Professor (History), 1960, 1968 
B.A. Vanderbih University; M.A, Ph.D. University of Alabama. 
PADGETT, , WILLIAM BEA UEM Associate Director (Cooperative Education), 1967, 1973 
EE., M.S., Auburn University. 
Pamaraan, Manic — Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1973 
BS 4, Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Washington. 
PANCHERI, DAN |y aaua sar naaa s didi c di uada na ap cnc eie Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 1972 
B.A., University of Houston; M.A., Ph.D., Tulane University. 
PARDA, N., a a a a a pa a a Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1972 
., U.S. Naval Academy; Lieutenant, U.S. Navy, 
PARKS, PRU — —— Dean, Graduate School, Associate Professo 


(Animal & Dairy Science), 1965, 1972 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A&M University, 
PARSA, JOHN H: ...........--.-- — — Director, Alabama Criminal Justice 
Information System (Management), 1974 
B.S.A.E., University of Texas at Arlington; M.S.A., Wichita State University; D.B.A., Texas Technological University. 


PAP wie WALTON R Emra Professor and Head (English), 1946, 1947 
B.5., Mississippi State University; M.A., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 


PATTERSON, ACGELAIDE n aon nids vw Assistant Professor (English), 1961, 1967 
University of Richmond; M.A., Auburn University. 


MS GORDON D. ......... e Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1971 
B. S.. M.Ed., Auburn University; Ph.D. University of Maryland 


PATTERSON, 11er esas PasdU«A — Assistant Professor (Theatre), 1973 
B.A., Pfeiffer College; MF.A., University of Georgia. 


PATTERSON, RICHARD MCCARTY ......... ren Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1949, 1968 
B.S., 'M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University 


PATTERSON, TROY B., JR... nnn Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1957, 1965 
B.S .. Mississippi State University: M.S., Ph.D., Texas A&M University. 


PEAK, JOHN BÉ nui qdgsaiseite creased ——— Professor (Foreign Languages), 1967 
B., Hampden-Sydney College; M.A., Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 


PEAK, Wim ETT HT UU nenne vemmo e Mechanical Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 1964 
4, M.S.M.E., Auburn University. 


—— ie JJ tee Assistant Professor (English), 1973 
B. A... Auburn Universiy; M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., Auburn University. 


PEARSON, RM gs EAA E O S Adjunct Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1941, 1960 
„ M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


ND WALDIR M. a Assistant Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1967 
D, V. M., University of Minas Gerais, Brazil; M.S. PhD., University of Illi 


FEET, HELEN H. .................-- Librarian | and Humanities Bibliographer (Library), 1937, 1959 
R.A., Mississippi Woman's College; M.A., Tulane University. 


DOT RONALD L5 uu is piste Assistant Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1970, 1973 
B.V.Sc., University Queensland, Australia; M.R.C.V.S., Member of the Rayal College of Veterinary Surgeons, London; 
M.S., Auburn University. 


PENDERGAST, PATRICK F, ...2..c.scescsscaserscesensre Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1970, 1974 
B.S -lohn Jay College of Criminal Justice; M.P.S., Auburn University. 


PENLAND, LUCIA M. eee ee ee Librarian Il and Social Science Librarian, (Library), 1970 


a M.LS,, Texas Woman's University 
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PERKINS, DONALD epe P. A E pI I vanes Professor and Head (Horticulture), 1966, 1969 
AN a: State University; Ph.D.. Cornell University. 

Praxis Wars a heme tees Sete eles Assistant Professor (Textile Engineering), 1968, 1970 

M.S., Clemson University 
Pericone, —— — ^ Assistant Professor or (Foreign | Language), 1972, 1974 
B.A.. Notre Dame College; M.A., University of Oklahoma; Ph lane University 

PERRY, FReDERick EUR re ORO dus ape RE PER: v* Assaciate — (Horticulture), 1957, 1971 
|, Auburn Universiy; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 

PERRY, PRA ED. russunecessdbddizebedbdudmdeidpimiiiseh Professor (Mathematics), 1953, 1961 

A.B.. University of California; M.A., Ph.D.. University of Southern Californi 
PERRY, WILLIAM ONABUTWI D 29 NE RES aas — Professor (Chemistry), 1971 
Florida State University: Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
lasci, spine Ro rsrrdiges lu EA Rana land Librarian IIl and Science Bibliographer 


(Library), 1963, 1974 
A.B., Mississippi State College for Women; B.S.LS., Peabody College. 


PETERS, WALTER p oaa Instructor (Mechanical Engineering), 1974 
M.S.M.E.. Auburn University. 
PrressoN, ER c JJ Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1971 
„ Morehead State College; Ph.D.. University of Oregon. 
Peretsov a Ví e, etes Ae TEE A dar Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1948, 1959 
4 MS. Auburn University 
PFEIL, Eva es a a N y SEEREN TE Professor (Architecture), 1961, 1971 
LD. MNC. Ulm Graduate School of Design; Certificate Psychology, University of Zurich. 
Pinus, CHARLES [L5 ve E EN A svdyee geo eb andl Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1959, 1965 
M.S.E.E., Ph.D.. Georgia Institute of Technology 
— — — AEG Bursar and Assistant Treasurer Business Office, 1964, 1973 
B.5., Auburn University. 
PHILLIES, J JOHNNY Pics Bane E EN A T Assistant Prolessor (Military Science), 1972 
B.G.S., University of Nebraska; M.B.A., Auburn University. 
PHILLIPS, jor osdrobliions seshad LB O IEE Assistant Professor (Textile Engineering), 1959, 1960 
B.S T. E., Auburn University. 
PHILLIPS, JORDAN B. |... eere rernm Associate Professor (Foreign Languages), 1973 
B.A., MEd. St. Mary's College: M.A., Ph.D., University of Ilinois, 
PHILLIPS, LARRY C. eee Assistant Basketball Coach and Instructor (Health 


Physical Education & Recreation), 1970 
B.A., M.A.. Georgetown College 


PHILLIPS, Payus NT Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1963, 1967 
a Ed. D., Auburn University. 
— —* z- .. Professor (Administration & Supervision) and Coordinator 
of Laboratory Experiences, 1961, 1966 
B.5.. Middle Tennessee Liniversity; M.A., George Peabody College; Ed.D., Auburn Universi 

PHILLIPS, JJ instructor (Mathematics), 1974 
a MS, University of Mississippi; Ph.D., University of Oklahoma. 

pices, WILLIAM ALTON ibina Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1967, 1968 

., Emory University; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
CS: — Associate Professor (History), 1969 
B. A, University of Toronto; M.A., Ph.D.. McGill University, 

PIERCE, ROBERT M di vr iM EEE eus digits i IONE ILI MR any FU Instructor (Geology), 1974 
„ University of Alabama; M.S., Louisiana State University 

PINE, — asuwe a Flight Instructor (Auburn School of Aviation), 1972 
„ Southeastern Stare University 

Pinson, Les | iL oddsevasddedaod Pudens cel USERS Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1973 
E.E., University of Alabama; M.E, Ph.D., University of Flanda 

PITTS, Rom; CALI Gee ai urget Professor and Head (Aerospace Engineering), 1935, 1944 

BAE, Aubum University; M.S, Califorma Institute of Technology 
Patna JORN KA sisecsccdscapusatiscdacscncsiccnonves Assistant Professor (Fisheries and Allied 


Aquacultures), 1969, 1972 
B.A., Bndgewater College; M.S., Southern Hinos University, Ph.D. Auburn University 


POLMATIER, RICHARD J; Mr LT eerte Tr m instructor (Elementary Education), 1970 
„ University of Florida; MEd., Auburn University 
Powe, Mar MES LT S METTRE Instructor (Family & Child Development), 1969 


, MS, University of Alabama 


— 
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NEU PEEL aa Associate Professor (Forestry), 1950, 1959 
BSF, M. S.F., North Carolina State University, 
POSNIAK, ALEXANDER R. Associate Professor (Foreign Language), 1968, 1973 
B.A. University of Maryland: M.S.. George Washington University. 
POTTER, Mary OT NES alae maim Dicite Ea axe ce Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1969 
5. Georgia Southern College; M.H.E., University of Georgia 
Powt, — ee oriens Assistant Professor (Large Animal Surgery 


and Medicine), 1972 
D.V.M., Auburn University 


POWERS, ROBERT D. oo. ——— Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1969 
B.S., University of Tennessee; DVM., Auburn University; PRD.. University of Tennessee Medical Un 
PRASHER, BRAHM JJ. Assistant Professor (Chemical — 1373 
BS. University of Bombay: M.S., Tennessee Technological University; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Inst & State 
niversity 
PRATHER, EDMUND ELLIS irassoniinusisensrinesnnerees Associate Professor (Fishers & Allied 


Aquacultures), 1941, 1950 
B.5., Auburn University; M S. University of Michigan. 


PRATER, LAMAR CLIE ue, uaaa itera soceri rode svashd ile Manager, University Bookstore, 1973 
S. Florida State Universily, 
eu vob 3, «fe E SERIEN R Librarian Il (Library) and Adjunct 


Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1971, 1973 
B.S., Johns Hopkins University; M S.S. University of Kentucky 


PRITCHETT JOHN OTt PIU er eee Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1973 
4 Auburn University; Ph.D., lowa State University. 
TOME bb AUC mta — Associate Professor (Health, Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1966, 1970 
B.5., East Tennessee State University; M.S.. Ed.D. University of Tennessee, 


— WUBUR TL. Lenis Manager, Small Animal Clinic 1955 


PULLEN, THOMAS M., JR. ......0.cccccceeeeeere Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1970, 1971 
6.5., M.S., Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
PULLIAM, MELBOURNE C. sess ASSiStant Sports Information Director, 


Athletic Department, 1973 
B.S., Auburn University. 


PERCH QUU Ce one ons en een retinas Instructor (Large Animal UM ou y and Medicine), 1973 
L.5c., University Rajasthan, India; B.V.Sc., & A.H., University Rajasthan, India; 

RAAB, LEONARD MAI ots DEL "e Instructor — 1974 

B.A., California State College—Fullerton; M.A., Vanderbilt University 

BOURNE CEN Oe Se E. a N Associate Dean of Student Affairs, 1960, 1973 
B.S, M.Ed., Auburn University: Ed.D.. Indiana University. 

EMG, REX WEE 1a aiaa Professor and Head (Civil Engineering), 1962, 1968 
B.C.E, MC E. Auburn University; Ph.D.. Oklahoma State University. 

RAMEY, GEORGE E. . . Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1965, 1972 
BSCE,MSC. E. Auburn . University- Ph. D. ‘University ot Color 

PORET OEN San > oa a eT orina Associate —— (Fisheries and Allied 


A ltures & Zoology-Entomology), 1967, 1970 
V. S., Cornell Umversity; Ph.D., Tulane Ron A — ogy- logy 


RANSON, WILLIAM oido runs dove Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1971 
B.M. E, M.S. Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Ilinois. 


RAWLINS, JOSEPH RETNA O, NOA TIEI TEETER Associate Professor (Music), 1965, 1973 
^.^., University of Florida; B.M.. M.Music. Louisiana State University; D.M.A., Lousiana State University 


Br. —— Radio & Television Editor (University Relations), 1973 
A.5., Enterprise State Junior College; B.A.. Auburn University, 

REA, ROBERT Pemas e lie MS d Professor (History), 1950, 1961 
A.B. Friends University; MA. Ph. D.. Indiana University 


WAVES, ea SE ate 8 Associate Adjunct Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1951, 1968 
8.5. Auburn University; M.S., University of Missouri: Ph.D., Auburn University, 


MACUNT FIUDB Li, a ee E. Associate Professor (History), 1948, 1963 
B.A. MA., Emory University: PhD, University of Texas. 
BEDOING, RICHARD — Professor (Small Animal Surgery & 
Medicine and Physiology & Pharmacology), 1968, 1969 
D.V.M., M.Sc, PhD. Ohio State University. 


REECE, lor Mui assi etse asus corde FU) Ma Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1964, 1967 
NÉ. M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., University of Florida 
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REED, COKE *--—ÓÁ''emeer Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1967, 
,, MA. Ph D... University of Texas. 


REED, " — —— Assistant Professor (Marketing and Transportation), 1970, 
B.B.A., University of Houston: M.B.A., University of Texas; Ph.D., University of Arkansas. 
REESE, EDWIA Credere derriere PI VER i ebd PEQeda TON VUES EPA Swimming Coach, 
M.S., University of Florida. 


Remun, C. T SNP FPES NBU.e ss ies mapas yip oo veg exa mn Ung Uu mapa ETUR Adjunct Professor (Pharmacy), 
., Auburn University: Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; LLB., jones Law Sc 


REID, — — tg Napa V ipie Mgr dran Ne —— (History), 
., Talladega College: MA., University of Michigan; Ph.D. University of Minnesota. 


RED, — AN) AE — Assistant Professor (Educational Administration], 
4 M.S., Georgia Southern University; Ed.D., Auburn University. 


RENAS, STANLEY Re E a a,i Associate Professor (Marketing and Transportation), 
, Columbia University; M.A.. Georgia State University, 


Renou, Fino Aer s m sant — Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1949, 
, Auburn University; M.S Iowa State University. 


— M ceases. Assistant Professor (Anatomy-Histology), 1966, 
DV .. Auburn University. 


RICE, DONADRIAN Mogunt e RA ILIAAN VE Instructor (Foundations of Education), 
., Wofford College; M.A., Western Carolina University. 


ag — ak Oe ce Administrative Assistant to Dean, School 
of Business, 
RICHARDSON, DON R. ........ Assistant Dean of Graduate School, Associate 


Professor, b)speech Communication), 1966, 
8.5., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., Ohio University, 


Sc a a a a a a ee pos Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 
B.5., University of North Carolina; Lieutenant. U.S. Navy 
RIPLEY, RosERT eeeT—ÓMTR Flight Instructor (Auburn School of Aviation), 
owling Green State University. 
Rrcuey, Av | ANIM Le emet. pour aa eagat mh m [n rh TT ada RE T Instructor (English), 
Arkansas State University; M.A., University ol Kentucky 
— pee — Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 
B.A, Georgetown College; M.A., "Ph. D., Louisiana State University 
RITLAND, RAYMOND etre a Prolessor (Economics), 1957, 
., Ph.D., University of towa 
Rosas, piers EE CHUTE ud MG nt add TORT Instructor (Sociology), 
B.5., Moorhead State College; M.A., State University of New York, 
ROBERTS, CHARLES — ctim nate poe Director, Student Financial Aid, 1968, 
., Auburn University, 
aov — B A odore) Jaca pe peparee Pel 4 Professor (Pathology & Parasitology) and 


Director, Alabama Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratory, 1947, 
D.V M., Auburn University; M.S.. Michigan State University, 


ROBERTSON | LRP ree Associate Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1960, 
S., University of Kentucky; D.V.M.. M:S., Auburn University. 

ME Pees t epi eee Sere rr rere Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 

B.S. University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Emory University. 

ROBINSON, CARRE IEEE RAN Associate Professor (Educational Media), 
Tougaloo College; B.L.S., Hampton Institute; M.L.S., University of Hinos. 

ROBINSON, CECE EOGPNE bes ccesscupcyasczescanservenzens Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1962, 

8.5., Auburn University: M.A. Ph.D., University of Alabama 
ROBINSON, LEONARD SIT] MT Professor and Head (Accounting & Finance), 
„ Auburn University: D.B.A.. Georgia State University, 
— Debs IET. ee ee Associate Professor and Head (Foundations 


of Education), 1968, 
B.S.. M.S., Southern Illinois Unversity; Ed.D., Auburn University 


ROCHESTER, EUGENE W., JR. eere ^. Assistant Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 
B. ., Clemson Universily; M.S., Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 
RODEN, „REBECCA Assistant to the Dean, Graduate School, 1956, 
Auburn University 
RARO AE ROTIN a scacesceivespeecesstsavescas Associate Professor (Botany & 


Microbiology), 1965, 
B.5., MS., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 


ROGERS, CHARLES PEET TE PER Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1961, 
M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Duke University. 
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ROGERS, CHARLES MELLE rasis Associate Professor (Psychology), 1973 
., Lafayette College: Ph.D., Yale University. 
ROGERS TONS Me ARM Qo cli iun p? Lus bWapde REO Re eaten Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1942, 1966 
A S.. Virginta Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Michigan State University; Ph.D., lowa State University. 
ROGERS Der LULA ere ne en e II image s: iR Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1973 
BA, A., Ph. D, University of Texas 
ROGERS, —— A s Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1964, 1971 
B.S. University of Southern Mississippt; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University 
EON OW. ROBE. So NEIE AEE N E Assistant Professor (Accounting and Finance), 1974 
BS., M B.A,, Florida Atlantic University. 
ROLLINS, Gu BERT PU Deanna na Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1948, 1953 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., University of Ill 
Er ui oomen T ru yale, AUR rame Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1973 
B.A » St. Barnard College: MA., American University; Major, U.S. Marine Corps. 
ROSE, CHARLES My een dar P Associate Professor (English), 1960, 1969 
A.B., Vanderbi University; M.A. Ph.D., University of Florida 
ROSE, GEORGE Boer RRs: fons eupentianics tx deh O S e EEN Assistant Football Coach, 1972 
B5., Auburn. University. 
ROSEN, MELVIN ......eeeeree Track Coach and Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1955, 1963 
B 5. MA., University of lowa. 
ROSENBAUM, LAWRENCE ,........- errem rnnt enne nnne ^^. Professor (Music), 1961, 1966 
B.M, University of Arizona: M.M., University of Arkansas. 
KON CONEA Es) on consbaammecaanact Associate Protessor (Art), 1963, 1974 
BFA., University of Illinois; M.F.A.. University of lowa. 
Rossi, CHARLES ee oe eee A., Associate Professor (Microbiology), 1970 
D.V.M., Ph.D. University of Illinois; M.S. Ohio State University, 
Tee COGAR L ib ciscckecanssevedutacse Associate Professor (Elementary Education), 1963, 1967 
BS., Geórgia Southern College; M.Ed., Texas Technological College; Ph.D.. University of South Carolina. 
AVCGSCSOCOSS— Adjunct Instructor (Small Animal Surgery 
and Medicine), 1972, 1973 
B.S., DVM., Texas A&M University. 
Rowsty, ROBERT ur Qe cV 2s cape anced Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1973 
, MS., Marshall University; Ed.D Auburn University. 
ROYAL, Donato LIS SHTETH TROIS Director, Internal Auditing Division, 1973 
4 Auburn University. 
kuvote, * Pa susuta nana Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1973 
M.Ed., Ed.D., University of Florida. 
Bonis. ERE ICD. AO ET P epre ERE Instructor (Special Education), 1973, 1974 
8 s. . University of Tennessee; M, Fd... University of Florida 
NEU, PAUL Instructor (Anatomy & Histology), 1971 
D.v M., Auburn University, 
RUSHIN, ONE ICOM RINGS I1 oe hoa tas aasa Instructor (Speech Communication), 1973 
4 Auburn University. 
RUSSELL, DAD Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1959, 1963 
B.S. EE, M.S., University of Tennessee. 
RYGIEL, DENNIS eR. er Assistant Professor (English), 1972 
4 MA.. Loyola University: Ph.D., Cornell University. 
RYMAL, ‘Kenner EX (= Fhapccs 95h noce. Pact eer, coo Assistant Professor (Horticulture), 1966, 1969 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D.. University of Georgia. 
SABA, —— PU AE Hoe oer a n ee PHP f Assistant Professor (Economics), 1974 
B.A., M.B.A,, University of Dallas; Ph.D,, Texas A & M University. 
SAIA, CLAUDE Van aap aA VU UN a E E a E enduch ceiiramde Assistant Football Coach, 1964 
s MEd., Auburn University. 
Sous, J e RETE. TRIP Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1952, 1959 
A... Tampa University; BA., MA., University of F 
Sbrsson dir. fos SC BRE. ated 8 Aui um, Je exe. Professor (Horticulture), 1966, 1970 
5.. Cornell University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland. 
SANDE — ROBERT CX oot coe oop cra, Bary caen Senior Audiologist (Speech Communication), 1970 
4 Auburn University. 
escena MARIA oj carece pesci di? Librarian Il and Catalog Librarian (brary) 15 1967, 1970 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College; Librarian Degree, University of Havana; M.A 
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SANTO-THOMAS, RAUL ............ eene Librarian Il and Catalo og Librarian (Library), 1967, 1974 
am — — quU: MLS. Kansas State Teachers College; MA., Auburn University; LLD., University of 
av 
— E avi RI) QÀ At Ad Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1973 
Bs „ Auburn University; Ed. M., ELD., University of Illinois 
SCAR RBOROUGH, JOHN LEWIS ........... Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1947, 1954 
B.A.E., B.M.E., Auburn University; M.S. University of Alabama. 
MR hn FEROLO Budget Accountant, Business Office, 1967, 1970 
SCARSBROOK, ELLEN W.. .. Research Associate (Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures), 1972 
B.S. „ Auburn Univers versity. 
ScusaspoK —— E. . Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1953, 1959 
< Auburn University; Ph. D.. ‘North Carolina State University 
scanty, Rowan — R NE eise rs Associate Professor (Animal and Dairy Sciences), 1975 
., Pennsvlvama State University: M.S.. University of Wisconsin: Ph.D., Pennsylvama State University. 
da | oie — P Assistant Professor and Assistant Dean 
(School of Education), 1970 
B.S, MA. Austin Peay State University; Ed.D., Auburn University. 
SCHAAF joun o Dee COUR OEN E E E I ER Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1972 
B.B.A University of Georgia; M. 8. A., University of Alabama; Major, U.S. Air Force. 
SCHAER WALTER r RE RE E E PEO a: eS Professor y anch ctun), 1960, 1965 
B.A.A., Technical Institute of Berne: B.I.D., M.LD., Ulm Graduate School 
SESANET BER) UREN —— Professor yer of Ped (Psychology), 1971 
B. A... Franklin & Marshall —* M.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri, 
SCHAFER, h ^ — unct Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1964, 1968 
;, Ph.D. lowa * niversity 
E. dn | ree m i — Administrative Assistant (Vice President for 
Academic Affairs), 1968, 1974. 
HELM ^ REHA Instructor (Botany and Microbiology), 1974 
B.S, University of Mississippi. 
SEHU LIES: osseisciincdas Instructor (Laboratory Experiences), 1973 
B.S., M.Ed.. Auburn University. 
SCHMITTOU, HOMER RUDOLPH .........0...000000 Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied 
Aquacultures), 1971 
B.S., Tennessee Tech University; M.S.. Ph.D., Auburn University. 
SCHROEDER, OHMMBS C... Lace vidi cimiterio Manager, Magnolia Dormitory, Men's Housing 1973 
BA., MA.. Austin College; Ed.D.. Oregon State University. 
SCHUESSLER, VIRADA ADE AP: D Assistant Professor (Foundations of 
Education) and Coordinator, Student Personnel Service, 1965 
B.A., Judson College; M.Ed., Auburn University, 
SCHOETIE, STEPHEN v Meroe rnv Nt coc leen Assistant Professor (Building Sciences), 1972 
$.. Bradley University. 
DK ees R, -eeiscvvasscibasicsi ied EPORA Mv gus uns pou percents d Research Associate (Forestry), 1972 
B.S. Auburn University, 
SENN, C. LanucWou utesuitedebid uu er OR ER. Assistant Football Coach, 1945, 1948 
4, Auburn University. 
— E N a A E T tence Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1966 
BŚ. United States Military Academy; Degree of Mechanical Engineer: Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
SHANDS, WAYLAND A., JR. ......-s0cccceeenereeeess Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1963 
B.S., University of Maine; M S., University of Delaware 
SHANNON, BARC FRAIL E qu) paa m, veclinipifo UM GINv op Rovere ey v nées Instructor (Management, 1973 
B.S., Auburn University: D.h, Cumberland School of Law, Samford University. 
SHARMAN, ROBERT S. sss . Assistant Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1973 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 
SHAW, ESTELLE Adjunct Instructor (Educational Media), 1972 
, Longwood College; M.S., Auburn University, 
SHAW, Winrato A. . cases Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1958 
„ University ol Mississippi; MS. E M., "University of Texas; Ph.D.. Stanford University 
SHELL, 3 Wayne —— Professor & Head (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1952, 1973 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
SHERLING, DOROTHY Br o cara EE Ld E euo 2 FRUI ULP Lb NN es — Instructor (Economics), 1969 
B.S ACT. Auburn University 
SHERLING, Wium EE oe aap Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1947, 1954 


Auburn University; M.S.A.E.. Georgia Institute of Technology 


| 
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SHELTON, WILLIAM L. ..................- Assistant Professor | (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1972 
B 5, M M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., University of Oklahoma. 


SHEVLIN, PMILIF J eR: Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1970, 1974 
8.5., LaFayette College; M.S., Ph.D., Yale University 
SHIELDS, E poe andi ie c Associate Professor (Sociology & Anthropology), 1956, 1963 
„ North Texas State University. 
SHIRES, Gio — — Adjunct Assistant Professor (Large Animal Surgery 


& Medicine), 1971 
B.V Sc., University Pretoria, South Africa: M.S., Auburn University. 


SHUMPERT, THOMAS FA. eese Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1974 
B. SEE, MSEE. Ph.D, Mississippi State University. 
SHUTTLEWORTH, PS ios EE rand siae cose T quis Associate Professor (Building Sciences), 1971 
B.S ., Purdue University 
SIEGEL, Deeonan i a cpio uasapeostn N. A ors fam na pe T Instructor (Sociology), 1974 
^., Dickinson College; M.A.. University of Chicago 
SIMMS, jon D nimc p FE Professor and Department Head ([ournalism), 1974 
., Auburn University; M.A., Louisiana State University, 
Simons, CHARLES E Associate Dean, School of Agriculture, 1946, 1951 
„a Auburn University; Ph.D., Ohw State University. 
SIMON, | Mna A RM PEE RET ERUIT — Assistant Professor (Physics), 1972 


Chanute junior College: B.A., M.S., Kansas State Teachers College; M.S., Michigan State University; PhD, 
8 of Missouri. 


Suns, EUNT nnn ence Assistant Store Manager, University Bookstore, 1946, 1973 
Sims, LINDA AE datos iunt Nursery School Teacher (Family & Child Development), 1972 
B.S., University of Alabama. 
Sims, MICHAEL d TL QT TR IIT TERRITUS ..... Instructor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1970 
„ M.S., Memphis State University, 
— BRIAN EEE p MG; CU A Kain jezoén os fé pas rr Assistant Professor (Art), 1973 
BF A. University of tlinois; M.F A, University of Southern Catifornia 
ELYON, ROBESU B. —— Research Professor (Foreign Languages), 1939, 1967 
AB. Ester Mini University: MA, Ph.D., University of Michigan; Certificado, University of Brazil; Certificado, 
BACH. Tif DENNIS. ciiis apoioa Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1958, 1965 
B.5., Michigan College of Mining and Technology; M.S. Auburn University. 
SLACK, lim M. viv, elo, e Pity "ooo oae ee — Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1973 
„ M.A., Sam Houston State College; Ph.D., Texas A&M University, 
b —— e ai ——— Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1974 
BS., Arkansas A&M College: M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., University of Maryland. 
SMITH, Curts BU y a E PRAN „„ Associate Professor (Speech Communications), 1969 
„a Ph.D., University of Southern Mississippi 
SMITH, Davo M. SS eS re ees Librarian Il and Catalog Librarian (Library), 1969 
B.. Huntingdon College: M.L.S.. Emory University. 
SMITH, Donato E N TONE Field Superintendent (Agricultural Engineering), 1962 
4 Auburn University. 
SMITH, Fuovo Narr tre me et A Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1946, 1955 
S., Virginia Military institute; B.S.Ch.E.. es 5.M.E., M.S.M.E, Auburn U 
SMITH, Hee E a eee 4 Associate Professor Vocational & Adult Education), 1973 
B.S,, Lenoir Rhyne College; M. Ed., Ed.D., University of Virginia 
SMITH, James MUT rin EI I IS AOE R Oe T ERN s Assistant Professor (Management), 1968 
., Athens College: |D., Samford University 
SMITH, Janey AVI IEEE a a Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1970 
FA., Wiltenburg University; M.F.A., Indiana University 
SMITH, JEANNETTE T EE E O VENIRE 2 Assistant Professor (Management), 1974 
M.A., Ph.D. University of Alabama, 
SMITH, pera I ach cuacetithipuseead Assistant Track Coach Instructor (Health, Physical 


Education & Recreation), 1971 
B.S.. Auburn University; M.Ed., Livingston University, 


SMITH, LEO ANTHONY ....... erre Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1969, 1973 
B.S.L.E., M.S.LE, Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D., Purdue University, 
SMITH, MARIAN — J NN S Supervisor, Women’s Dormitories, 1966, 1971 
B.S., University of Alabama. 
SMITH, MICHAEL Da tte TE. Instructor (Mathematics), 1974 
„ University of Texas; Ph.D., Emory University. 
SMITH, Rowe cues fa qva E Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1961, 1969 


„ Elmhurst College; Ph.D., University of Illinois College of Medicine 
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SMITH, ROSERT E. ees, Director of Administrative Data Processing, 
., Southern Tilinois — 


SMITH, Thomas —— NPORT N OEI Neck Qi Assistant Professor (Music), 


M., Samford University; M.A., University of lowa; D.M.A., University of Colorado. 


SMITH, W. SPIN ERTEN Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 
,, Florida State University; M.Ed., Our Lady of the Lake College; Captain, U.S. Air Force 


SMITH, (ipie STEPTIED «<5 vos tenis Professor (Speech Communication), 1952, 
B.Ed., Northern Illinois State University; M.A. Ph.D., Stanford University 


Serena RENFORD O, ........... Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquaculture), 
Auburn University; M.S.. North Carolina State University: Ph.D., Auburn University. 
SNIPES, Aum b eL Apasxi RE easpd Uis d Personnel Technician (University Personnel), 1972, 
B.S., Alabama A&M University. 


SNOW, CHARLES RET TRIES EET IDEE EO TE Associate Professor (Management), 
., Auburn University: M. SIM. "Georgia Institute of Technology; D.B.A., Indiana University, 


SNOW, Sanu Ae nn I5. a a E Ee R a Professor (Architecture), 1947, 
B.L.A., M.S., University of Massachusetts; MLA. Harvard University. 


SoLomon, HARE As ND suivent saves ocduc qs QUÀ teeevpnaveseny Assistant Professor (English), 
Stephen F. Austin State University: MA. Ph. D. Duke University. 


— AMARTI M. i aasian kaiia Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 
B.A. Rice University; M.A.. Ph.D., University of Texas. 


SPANO, OSEPH E E Ubro d) Assistant Prolessor (Pathology & Parasitology), 
M., Ph.D., Colorado State University. 


SPEAKE, Dan VN RE Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1955, 
‘aS M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
SPEER, WILLIAM P an Dane SL PUE Iure Ue Professor (Architecture), 1962, 
S Arch., Clemson University; M Arch., Rensselaer Polvtechnic institute, 


— DAMIA ME icd a ataiadi Instructor (Foreign Language), 
B.A. ^.. University of Alexandria. M. A.. University of Illinois, 


SPENCER, WILLIAM — Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1971, 
., Southern Illinois; M.A., Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


SrorrswooD, SAU s ur yeah rls rreri recti prae irre ues <p> Assistant Professor (Theatre), 
B.A., University of Southern Mississippi: M.A., University of Virginia; M.F.A., Louisiana State University. 


SQUIERS, - , D: — Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 
B.S |, Ph. D. University of Missouri. 


STALLINGS, pont lA iasareateaiieas „+ Associate Professor (Agriculture Economics & 
Rural Sociology), 
B.S.. M S., t University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 


STALLWORTH, SOM erede EE RS a etl ig iae en 3 a YEN EE a dE Tov; tebe „»« Registrar, 1965, 
B.S., M.B.A., —— University. 


STANALAND, EUGENE B onidd oos E y Associate Professor and Head (Economics) 1960, 
B.5S., Huntingdon College: M.B.A.. Ph D.. University of Alabama 
STANSEL, Pau e—— P Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 
., University of Omaha; M.Ed. American University; Ed.D., Auburn University. 
STEELE, PR * US ^ cde AEE A Associate Dean, School of — Professor 


(Economics), 1949, 


B.A., M.A., University of Nebraska; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
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1969 
1973 
1974 
1973 
1970 
1967 
1972 
1972 
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1973 
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1969 


1973 
1967 
1959 
1973 


STEPHENS, MARJORIE ....... eene reu rece plu Administrative Assistant to Dean, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, 1944, 1973. 
STEPHENS, RAUGHN M. ............ eere Intern (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 
D.V. M., Texas ASM University. 
STEPHENSON BORFEMU, secncecpeseweuueaen CRERQUEM RAS tis E A Assistant Professor (Music), 
M., MM „ Peabody Conservatory, 
— FR — dip MM Esegispas »faiixxé Professor (Chemistry), 1947, 
B. 5., — of Illinois: Ph.D., lowa State University. 
STEWART, „JEFE |, sancscapsaahsckschsaadsoub Fed PARA inadai iiin —— Instructor (Pharmacy), 
., Auburn University, 
T Max WILLIAM VE NEC Extension Associate (Rehabilitation and 


| Education), 1972, 
B.5., M.Ed., Ed.D. Auburn University. specia ucation), 


SIG, ARR MARK aieo erano n Associate Professor (Agriculture Engineering), 1937, 


S., Auburn University. 


STONE, JAMES H. ............ eer Television ProductioniEngineering Manager 


Educational Television, 
BA. David Lipscomb College: M.A., Michigan State University. 


1974 
1962 


1972 
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STONE, Jonn LARNLIEIN Ius eanit aai Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1973 
u Northern State College of South Dakota; MA., University of Nebraska; Ph.D., Ohio State University 
STOWE, — EORR ed Associate Professor and Head (Consumer Affairs), 1973 
8.5. University of Nebraska; M.A., Michigan State University; Ph.D., University of North Carolina 
STOWE, QI AOWARD EX yava ». Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1973 
B.S., University of Massachusetts; M.S., D. V.M., Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
STREET, DONALD gov ur v Associate Professor (Economics), 1965, 1968 
u Auburn University; x D., Pennsylvania State University. 
STREET, "PUT GARDNER — Adjunct Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968, 1972 
B.S., Jacksonville State University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
STRENGTH, D. ———— Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1961, 1965 
4 ^ubum University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
MEAS — a R PUB e ep c Assistant Registrar (Registrar's Office), 1973 
B.A.M., M.B.A., Auburn University. 
STRONG, ROBERT B. .......... Director of High School and Junior College Relations, 1962, 1967 
B.S. M. S., Auburn University 
STROUD, Oxronp AT ACARSGIETMMI a) E EERE EF ONA Assistant Professor (English), 1950, 1957 
.. Auburn University. 
e ASA QUÀ yr PII ne mai Family Counselor (Family and Child 


Development), 1974 
BA.. M.Ed., Auburn University 


SUMMERS, CLAUDE M. ,,........ eere Visiung Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1974 
BS, E.F., University of Colorado. 
oe ANNA en ee sum dredub ibt»: Assistant Professor (Nutrition and Foods), 1972 
6.5., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Ph.D., University of Arizona. 
BEAMMI SIVE. pe eae sane vor Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surgery & 


icine), 1969, 1971 
B.S., Kansas State University; D. V.M., Kansas State University; M.S., Auburn University. 


SWANCO,. TAY | ee E eT Iu nennt Associate Professor (Microbiology), 1972 
V.M. Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., Purdue University 


Swanson, Ge LU bast cacsatvasseclte ch ent tel al e Assistant Professor (Art), 1973 
Brigham Young University; M.A., University of Utah. 


E ‘Wanon FRANK ..... eere . Alumni Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1960, 1969 
BÁ. R ice University; B.S.M.E., Texas Technological College; M.S.M.E., Texas A&M University; Ph.D., University ol 


BMTZLER, At VEU tocar coadintsaleskatbatianiasiaciewots Instructor (English), 1973 
BA. Brigham Young University; M.A., University of Kentucky. 
SWOFFORD, JOVCÉE C A ociepinttsbihonnasehupescabe esas Sud EER EE E Instructor (English), 1974 
B.A., University of Utah: MA. University of Minnesota. 


SYKES, MALTBY Tv LT Professor (AU and Alumni-Artist-in-Residence, 1942, 1954 
ties with Wyman Adams, Diega Rivier à, John Sloan, George C. Miller, Fernand Leger, Stanley William Hayter, and 


TAFFEE, WILLIAM F. ............... Adjunct Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1973 
BS., M.S.. Michigan State University 


TAMBLYN, JOHN | Ee re e) et O eee T Professor (Music), 1948, 1962 
., Auburn University; M.Mus., Ph.D., University of Rochester 


ur —— ELONE iS T Professor r (Mechanical Engineering), 19 1958, ¿1960 
B.S., M.S., South Dakota School of Mines Technology; Ph Oklahoma State University; LL.B 


TANJA, jon }. Associate Professor Maren, Er 
S is State College; M.S., University of lowa. 


TARRER, ARTHUR R. Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1974 
B.S. , Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University 


greift cen ut mt Assistant Professor (Art), 1963 
B.F.A., M.F.A., University of Illinois. 


TaYLor, EOWARD Mee Coordinator of Off-Campus Housim , Student Affairs, 1957, 1969 
8.S., Davidson College, B.S., North Carolina State University; M umbia University; Ph.D,, University of 


MITOR. Bi A Scinaia Adjunct: Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1962, 1968 
14 Mississippi State Universi ., Auburn U 


Mie. DES WAS ai or oru ie tme cree d Instructor (Building Sciences), 1973 
8.8.C., Auburn University: MBC. University of Florida. 


TAYLOR — pre E Assistant Professor (Geology), 1968, 1972 
ÉA., Denison University; M.S., University of Kentucky. Ph.D., Kansas University 
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TAYLOR, ZELMA LOWELL JR. ............. s Associate Professor and Head (Chemical 
Engineering), 1962, 
B.S.Ch.E., University of Idaho: M.S.. Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida 


1970 


TEER, PATRICIA | ANNE —— — Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1959, 1971 


., Auburn University; Ph.D., Colorado State University 
—— N IE PAN. -ieo bar PS IE Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1966, 
B. „ Sheffield University; AM., Ph.D., Boston University 
TERREL, Teo — Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 
Manchester College; M.5., Purdue University; Ph.D.. Utah State University, 
TERRY, Thomas P. . Assistant Professor (Vocational and Adult Education), 
B.5., University ol ‘Southern: Mississippi: M.Ed., Ed.D., Mississippi State University. 
THATA EN DONA oes case casio ec nba luper Ml anasir vro ser Rap tips 05 n Assistant Professor (Physics), 
B.5., University of Richmond; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 
THOMAS, DAVID Wi y vay wogilinamenn Assistant Professor (Speech Communication], 
„ Hardin Simmons University; Ph.D., Michigan State University 
Tuomas, Dororiy —— OA a PeveaP ree eUct oS Assistant to the Dean of Women, 
Auburn University; M.S., Florida State University. 
Troas Dwicim LEISURE Operations Supervisor, Auburn School of Aviation, 
Emory-Riddle Aeronautical University 
— E LV —— eue n Associate Professor (Pharmacy). 
B.S., University of Cincinnati; Ph.D., University of Florida. 
THOMPSON, ROE, EIE rv eei ves erp esliyys en Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1937, 
Birmingham-Southern College; M.S., Tulane University; M.A., University of Michigan. 
Thorne Jack — a AA E a Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 
S., Auburn University: M.A, Ph.D,, University of Alabama. 
THORNTON, PIED E E A A N A ee ... Associate Professor (Technical Services), 
B.S. Ohio State University; MLA., Colorado State University, 
THURLOW, DONALO Oa Sa ye a dro rs ee Euh Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 
_, Kansas State University: Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
—— ^ VALE ao —— —— Associate Professor (Building Technology), 
BBC., B.C.E., Auborn University, 
TIMBERLAKE, assin XD C poococ a vow vat TET I Cr Assistant Professor (Music), 
M., Auburn University; M.M.. Washington University. 
TODD, AH ou R pues cuneo pads eue Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1971, 
M.S., University of Georgia; E.Ed., Auburn University. 
TOLE, ONES BUS -, LR dsezüc io rmv ea yv ndi sn ia Assistant Professor (Accounting and Finance), 
B.C.E., M.B.A., Marquette University; DBA. University of Oklahom 
TORRI, ROBERT ——— bua: 5555 —— Professor (Theatre), 
.. Webster College: M-A., University of Denver. 
— JOHN. Lacoste rà Associate Professor and Head (Family & Child 
Development), 
BA., MEd., Ed.D., University of Houston. 
TRANSUE, WILLIAM Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1967, 1 
Harvard University; Ph.D., University of Georgia 
Tees Gary VERO HE PAPER OR- nc api en Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 
B.S ., Murray State University; M.F.A., Indiana University, 
TRENTHAM, — — Assistant Professor (Laboratory Experiences), 
University of Kentucky; M.A., Murray State University: Ed.D., Indiana University. 


TRUCKS, tous  -—— — má Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 
Auburn University: M.S., University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University, 


— (Eavan — Associate — (Botany & Microbiology), 
B.Sc.. Ph.D., University of Sheffield, England. 


Tsai, SHAW C. MEUM Ton OPEP RES I RORETTERON RASTER SRI UNT MI ung Instructor (Microbiology), 
B.V.M. National Tarwan University. 


TUBBS, RICHARD QD. ptacuiile gh onc bets’ Instructor (English), 
Shorter College; M.A., University of Georgia. 


— Howato ppn R, Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1949, 
6.5., M5., Ph.D., Auburn University 


TURK, —5 AE AR 777777 Librarian | and Serials Librarian, 1966, 
B.A., Tulane University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 


TURK, WILLA DAODOBE suni iri I E S Associate Director of Student Health, 1955, 
., Auburn University M.D., Louisiana State Medical C 
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TURNER, LOUISE R. Associate Professor (Health, Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1937, 1970 
BA. Southwestern Lousiana University: M.A., M.S., Louisiana State University, Ph.D., New York University. 


TYRE, MARIORIE ick Cour adaps I Dali rer RIORES., A ITUR DU: Professor (Music), 1967 
B.M., Curtis Institute of Music. 
UseEgv, SUDAN E eu ucciso Saipipi Instructor/Artist (Rehabilitation and 


Special Education), 1974 
B.A. Auburn University. 


VACHON, REGINALD e———— meian Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1958, 1963 
BME, M.S.N.S., Auburn University: Ph.D., Oklahoma State University; LLA:, Jones Law Sc 

VALINE, Louse IRS ESTE RN TTE Instructor (Laboratory Experiences), 1973 
B. Su University of Houston. M.Ed.. University of Georgia. 

VALINE, WARREN l dics: T ed Eis coUe dod eds del de Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1971 
B.A., Hardin-Simmons University; M.Ed., University of Houston; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 

VALLERY, GEORGIA ——— Associate Protessor (Psychology), 1951, 1969 

, MA., Louisiana State University; M.S., Auburn University. 

SEWER CATAERINE F0 rie cera teer onto NE Mur MÀ rin pe (Foreign Languages), 1967 
B.S., Birmingham- Southern College; M.A.. Columbia Theological Seminar 

VANDERGRIFT, FRANK .....<.-cc-cecpeecpeneespeeyeeceeeners Director of MEN Education, 1964, 1966 
B.M.E Georgia Institute of Technology; M.A. Columbia Theological Seminary. 

VANDEVELDE, MARC uu uersa ro e erase na aphorns Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surgery 


& Medicine), 1974 
DVM.: Ghent State University, Belgium. 
VANLANDINGHAM, CALVIN L. ............. Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economics 
& Rural Sociology), 1968 
B.A.. Millsaps College; M.A., Ph.D., Mississippi State University 
VAUGHAN, JOHN THOMAS .............. NEA Professor and Head (Large Animal 


Surgery and Medicine), 1974 
D. V.M., MS., Auburn University 


VECELLIO, ROBERT LI ie di. Qai Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1972 
BCE, MS., PhD, d State University. 
VESTAL, DAAA M "m Professor and Head (Mechanical Engineering), 1959, 1969 
B.SME., RM EM Texas A&M University; Ph.D., Stanford Univers 
VINSON, jore B. iali T v Assistant Band Director and —— Professor (Music), 1969 
MEd., Auburn University 
VIVES, DONALD LS — Associate Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1953, 1957 
» M.S., Columbia University, 
WADE, BARBARA — E ANN NERIS ET A E D Instructor (English), 1973 
., Baylor University. 
Affe» JOHN ue. Professor & Head (Educational Adminstration); 19 1966, 11973 
B.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., California State College; Ph.D.. Claremont G 
WALDEN, , Ouvi — omaamme PEE rs AA Nutrition Specialist (Family and Child —— — 
M.S., Auburn University. 
ices, HERBERT MARSHALL 255.500.0005 n Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1960, 1967 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University. 
WALKER, DONALD Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1958, 1966 
D.V.M., Colorado State University 
WALKER, JOE MARTIN ....... eere Administrative Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 1966 
WALKER, ose Fe ee etre, Associate Professor (Textile Engineering), 1968, 1973 
Auburn University; M.S., Institute of Textile Technology 
osi: "XH. bsp tias id 6 bhi tw hat Associate Professor (Political! Science), 1969 
A. B., Cornell University: M. A, Yale University; Ph.D., University of Califor 
WALL, JAMES UE rea tak occa akin aa e ve t coat a a a aie cei , Assistant PR (Mathematics), 1974 
^.B,, Knox College: M.A., University of Nebraska. Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 
MAU T CE x Secs E D Librarian IIl and Head of Catalog Division 


(Library), 1947, 1965 
A.B., Tift College; B.S.L.S., Peabody College: M.Ed., Auburn Umwversity. 
TEL PORA Instructor (Rehabilitation and 
Special Education), 1974 
B.5., M.S., Auburn University. 


Bis Burr C cedes eae: Band Director and Professor (Music), 1961, 1971 
B.M., Baylor University; MM., Manhattan School of Music, Ph.D., Florida State University, 
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WALLS, ferent Mins Wia aiina h Assistant Professor (Art), 1963, 1970 
FA, Auburn University 
WALLS, —* METRNI AA instructor (Family & Child Development). 1972 
‘BS „ University of Minnesota. 
WALSH, ROBERT BERMUDES Assistant Director of Student Health, 1971 
u Duke University. 
— RANAH Mira quim ENR E T eanan Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 1964, 1966 
B. k: Roosevelt University: M.A., Ph.D. Northwestern University. 
WARBINGTON, THOMAS L. ........ erre Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages), 1960, 1962 
B.S., Mississippi College; M.A., University of Mississippi. 
VUARI C. E enn Ape suhéut vade renia elvat DASA anand Professor (Chemistry), 1957, 1965 
B.S. Indiana State Teachers College: M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
WARD, EIN W ei yy Ibi Assistant Professor (Physics), 1959, 1964 
B.S.. University of Kentucky; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 
WARNER, JOHN E. ......... ee Librarian Ill and Head, Social Science Division 


(Library), 1959, 1964 
B.S., B.5.L.S., New York State Teachers College; M.A., Ed.D.. Columbia University, 


WARNER, UNS Fs as toes EA aaa Adjunct Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1974 
A., College of Si. Rose; M.Ed., SUNY at Buffalo. 

— STAIR, ext ood ocean Associate Professor (Counselor Education), 1972 

B.A., Westminisler College; M.Ed., Ed.D.. State University of New York at Buffalo. 
WARREN, MICHAEL Ma MaceFisthosdace Instructor (Anatomy and Histology), 1974 
8s. M.S. University of Flonda; D.V.M., Auburn University. 
WARREN, W. — Professor and Head (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1955, 1969 
Michigan State University; M.S., Texas A&M University; Ph.D., Liniversity of Missouri. 
———— WILLIAM T Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1958, 1969 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

WASLIEN, CAU E DE LR ee aes Professor and Head (Nutrition and Foods), 1973 
., University of California; M.S., Comell University Ph.D., University of California. 

Wartts Jonn a e So op a od Mr em ricis E EAA Instructor (English), 1968 
Auburn University; M.A., University of Florida 

Wars Mat MAS E Lea ieu) Sods aisislnsamestesexiqih cs bdb aslipan ved vta sa roe cUm ar? Instructor (English), 1973 
„ Stetson University: MA. University of Florida. 

Waters, Wii pd REN a oe Professor (Textile Engineering), 1958, 1963 

., Clemson University; M.S., Institute of Textile Technology. 
WERE Miss Pr cacusseasuascodh di A p ia Associate Dean and Associate Professor 


(Educational Administration), 1969, 1973 
B.1.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University. 


WATSON, JACK E s TONENS. Associate Professor (Zoology & Entomology), 1965, 1971 
S., Shippensburg State College: M5. Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Watson, WILLIAM Ba raat Assistant Director, Student Financial Aid, 1972 
„ University of Florida 


WEAR, Bery | messis mei CNN E sa tas c rca coss A Instructor and Science Librarian (Library), 1970 
. Ala College; M.S.L.S., University of North Carolina. 


WEAR, OHN. EE ENE i Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1939, 1959 
M.S., Auburn University Ph.D., Purdue University. 


WEAVER, pm JJ s ERE E Professor (Education), 1960, 1969 
Tennessee Technological University; M.A., Ed.D., University of Tennessee. 


wn ‘DENNIS ETE, Scent o al dn, N Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1970 
B.S.LE „ MS.LE., West Virginia University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 


WEETE, Joe D. oo ber — —— Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1972 
5., Stephen F. Austin Stale University; Ph.D., University of Houston. 


———— , JORGEN IA WE degere a Ee Te authors o Adjunct Instructor (Microbiology), 1973 
Diploma VM., D.V.M., Royal School of Veterinary Studies in the nivei of Edinburgh 


WESTMORELAND, MUS RT Youth Coordinator (Family and Child Development), 1973 
A.A.. Austin State Junior College; B.A., Morehead State College. 


WHATLEY JAMES EO ME, e areeE RU A ot an dixo as a- dod Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1965 
B.S, M „ Auburn University . 


WHATLEY, * WE ede cii — Instructor (English), 1972 
B.A., Auburn University; M.F. A., University of North Carolina. 


WHEATLEY, WALTER B. ...........-.scccensesesessrededecesisees Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1966, 1969 
B.S., ' Birmingham-Southern College; M.T., (ASCP) Lloyd Noland Foundation; M.S., Auburn University, 
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WHEELER, NICHOLAS Ag DR oiii leri Assistant Director of Student Health Center, 
AB. . Emory University. 

WHIDDEN, se ICTU; AUT MEE Assistant Professor (Military Science), 
8.5. U.S. Military Academy; Major, U.S. Army 

WHITE, CHARLES RAYMOND. oie Mend tvnin. Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 

B.S ME., M.5.LE., Ph.D. LE, Purdue University. 
BENTE; DEIRIS a e a iesi basins Professor (Agricultural Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1950, 
8.5., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 


WE SUV TEN: DAVIE Gh sas acscertessansts-ves FACES ES Associate Professor (Economics), 1968, 
B.S.. College of Charleston: M.A.. University of South Carolina: Ph.D. Tulane University, 
WHITTLE, BETTY Almere rcoecelecuavvancesdevenect Assistant Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 
B.S., Alabama College; Ph.D., University of Tennessee, 
WIDELL, ROBERT VUE ee ee Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1972, 
» Duke University; Ph. D., Stanford University. 
— AGEE We canara ssa» Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1946, 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S, Kansas State University. 
WIGGINS, CARE: 12755 cO Aib es aio aio Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1956, 
4 M.S, Oklahoma State University Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 
PNE LOMA NS ILU eeu EIU alia CI ERE] Librarian Il and Head, Aquisitions 


Division (Library), 
B.A., Agnes Scott College: M.L.S.. Emory University. 
WIGGINS, MATTHEW D. ......... ert Assistant Professor (Small Animal — 
Surgery & Medicine), 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 
WILSANKS, MARY E. tor aree errat ene a Librarian Il and Special Collections 
Librarian (Library), 1959, 
A.B.. University of Montevallo; M.A., Emory University; M.S.L.S.. University of North Carolina. 


WILCOX, Roy Ch ats cadesousn N RUE batts) Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 
» M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 
Wek, Cen e NER Pa aE t Adjunct Assistant Professor (Music). 
„ Auburn University. 

Wii. — —— nad s on Instructor (Small Animal Surgery and Medicine), 
B. S., DV.M,, Auburn University. 

WILRPA, LEON. OF Tee C ag KC rar d ha ete cs Professor (Pharmacy), 1963, 
B.S S., Loyola University: M:S., Ph.D,, University of Texas. 

MOREA BTA San ee Assistant Professor (Division of Education), 1968, 
B.A., B.S, Jacksonville University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 

WILLIAMS, BYRON B. NU Louise io TEEPEE TERENE E TETS. Professor (Pharmacy), 1951, 
B.S ;, Ph.D., University of Florida. 

WILLIAMS, —— — Soy DEONTAS Assistant Professor and Coordinator of 


Graduate Programs for Junior College Faculty (Educational Administration), 
B.A., Northern Michigan University; M.A., University of Michigan: Ph.D., University of Texas. 


WILLIAMS, DUDLEY O. ..... eee Television Program Director, Educational 
v m Television, 1966, 


B.A., University of Kentucky. 


WILLIAMS, EDAD T. Construction Engineer and Assistant Director, 
Buildings & Grounds, 
B.S., M.E., Auburn University. 
WILLIAMS, ELIZABETH GRIMES ............ Assistant Professor (Accountíng & Finance), 1946, 
M.S., Auburn University. 
Pen BREST Professor (Mathematics), 1934, 
BS, Birmingham-Southern College; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Mi 
WILLIAMS, HAROLD H. 1... Assistant Professor Vocational & Adult 
Education), 
B.S,, MA., University of North Alabama; Ph.D., Colorado State University. 
WILLIAMS, Bias fb) ren ea ANE Ca aod erue — Professor (Art), 1957, 
B.A. „An Auburn University; A.M., Columbia University. 
WILLIAMS, MN o esee eacreroseraiireket Ped uito IPM) ,.. Instructor (English), 
B.S., Stetson University; M.A.. Mississippi State College for Women. 
WILLIAMS, Joli 6c IR cee Ad beide Associate Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 
B.S., M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., lowa State University. , 
WILLIAMS, Assistant Professor (Physics), 


3, 
B.S., North Georgia College; Ph.D.. North Carolina State University. 
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WILLIAMS, L. B. .......... Editor, University Publications, University Relations, 1956, 
B.S., Troy State University; M.S., Peabody Colle 

WILLIAMS , Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 
B.S 4 Arkansas State University: MS., Ph. D., Virginia Polytechnic institute and State University, 

WILLIAME, PAUL Be cee cisissidciceconnnpireanpenexensbonaassnestna Assistant Registrar (Registrar's Office), 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., University of Alabama al Birmingham. 

WILLIAMSON, EDUARD Professor (History), 1957, 
AB., M. A., University of Florida: Ph D. University of Pennsylvania. 

WILLS, NANCY ecavo cactus ydio mr dies pup de pe e | Instructor (Zoology-Entomology), 

., Belhaven College; M.S., Auburn University, 

WILLIS, T ELEAN anaes Assistant Professor (Management), 
B. 5., Louisiana State University; M. B. A., Memphis State University; PhD., Louisiana State University. 

ale e IA! IUDA NE. boss deck nck den E E Instructor (Foreign Language), 
BA, MA, Ball State University. 

WILMOTH, CIES Tides Qo ep PYSa PARE an c Instructor (Foundations of Education), 
8.5., Marshall College: M.S., Wayne State University, 

WILSON, BARBARA — « Instructor (Rehabilitation and Special Education), 
BS „ M.Ed., University of Georgia. 

WILSON, — a ee m ae Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 


Education & Recreation), 
B.S,, Union University; M.S., EdD., University of Tennessee 


WILSON, JANE ETE ETE) TE EE e Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 
imestone College; M.S., Ph.D. Clemson University 
— (rere YR E POR oar deno coro eee Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 
B. 5.. Louisiana Polytechnic University; M.S., Louisiana State University, 
PS CURL B, Lees or roa nomm irit Pr Professor (Agricultural Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1960, 
B.S., Murtay Stale University; MS. University of Kentucky; Ph.D., University of Minois 


WILY, GORAUUO.R. Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1962, 


B.S., Western Kentucky State University; M.S., Clemson University. 


WINGARD, JOHN V. rrr Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1957, 
B. S. M.S., Auburn Liniversity. 


WINGARD, RICHARD M. . Director, Food Service, 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
WINKLER, JOHN K. 1... Associate Professor (Large Animal Su pungery & 


icine), 1962, 
D.V.M., Colorado State University 


WOMER, fun CON) eve Instructor (Small Animal Surgery and Medicine), 
Auburn University. 
REV —— B erm oui Fayrasan Professor (English), 1952, 


8.5., Murray State University; M.A., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 


WOODHAM, JEAN ........ ne edu wh bis ul H AER TUI Associate Professor (Art), 1971, 


BAA, Auburn University. 


WORE SHRUM DUC dnie Aa Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 
B'S, ^uburn University; Ph.D., University of Texas, 
WRIGHT, CLARENCE D. ... Coordinator (Learning Resources Center ) and Assistant 


Professor (Educational Media), 1970, 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.E.. E Ed., Auburn University. 


WIBGHT, DELNONS Ri 1. mtis tr 16 rone ER ERES Po hi3) KIÀ SUR da Aeg: Assistant Professor (Economics), 
B. S. Oklahuma State University; Ph.D., lowa State University. 
WRIGHT, JONE p Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 
BS » MEd., University of Georgia; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
WRIGHT, RUTH ESEA NE AER AONNE, INNTAR Instructor (English), 1958, 
B.A., LaGrange College; M.A., Auburn University. 
WRIGHT, THOMAS fe PS CUR Associate Protessor (English), 1960, 
M.A,, Ph.D., Tulane University. 
YansroucH, SOUS ADR. EEE Adjunct Professor (Veterinary Medicine), 
4 Auburn University 
YATES, E — TEMOR Assistant to the Dean and Instructor (Pharmacy), 
B.S., Auburn University M.S., University of Florida 
YEAGER, JAMES MR? 22i e ecc pd sp bevebuduny Aves P «à asa Rv cies’ Assistant Professor (Economics), 


„ Florida Keys Community College; B.A., Florida Atlantic University, Ph.D., Texas A&M University. 
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YEAGER, JOSEPH H. usse. Professor and Head (Agricultural Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1946, 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University, 


YERKEY, JAMES R. ....ccecceececcereeeres Se - T T, ONIES Assistant Bursar, Business Office 

YIELDING, KATRINA ............ ssepe Lau EUR Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1965, 
B.S., M.S., Ed.D., Auburn University, 

YOUNG; THANE WM. soca. css adhi Sean nt Pe fep Uer era Ds Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 
B.S. Ph.D... University of Utah 

YOUNG, FRANK, JR. ...... SNE E E Assistant Football Coach (Athletic Department), 
H.5., Delta State College; M.E.. Mississippi College 

YOUNG, JAY A. ....... AR orre —— Hudson Professor (Chemistry), 
B.S, Indiana University; A.M.. Oberlin College: Ph.D.. University of Notre Dame 

YOUNG, LUTHER M. ................ Associate Prolessor (Health, Physical Education & 


Recreation), 1944, 
B.S, M.S. Auburn University 


SONNERIE recon secre Rp oo ETD Assistant Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 
B.S., North Carolina State University: M.S., lowa State University: Ph.D.: North Carolina State University. 

YOUNGBLOOD, ELLIS E... —— sse IMSEtructor (Electrical Engineering), 
B.E.E., M.S., Auburn University. 

NB. MES C. MU nsu enar es Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1967, 
B.S.. National Taiwan University; M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

ZABEL, GEORGE L. ....... pee T —— Assistant Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 
B.S., M.S.. Kansas State University; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute & State University. ) l 

ZALOOM, VICTOR ANTHONY ....... eruit ol Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 
B.S.LE., M.S.LE., University of Florida Ph.D., University of Houston 

ZENOR, PHILLIP L. ....... apts. or Ln Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1968, 
B.5., M.S., Ph.D. University of Houston. 

DA XE, PAX £2. uiui a S. Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1949, 
B.S, Onerbein College: M.S.. Ph.D., University of Cincinnati, 

SRN, RUIEER 2 oriri meto acu r3 sai Re oo cn Rods Mice Assistant Professor (Architecture), 
B.S.. B. Arch., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.Arch., University of Oregon; LLB., Jones Law School. 

ALLEN, ROGER W. eoria, Dean Emeritus, School of Science and Literature, lune, 
B.S, M S, Auburn University; M.S., University of Michigan; Ph.D.. Columbia University. 

ALVORD, BEN FINLEY ............ enr Professor Emeritus, Research Data Analysis, June, 
B.S. M.S., University of Wings. 

ANSON, CHARLES P. Professor Emeritus, Economics and Geography, June, 
ABa University of Wisconsin; M.A., Ohio State University: Ph.D, University of North Carolina 

APPLEBEE, FRANK W. ........... — mp. reese eee oe Head Professor Emeritus, Art, August, 
Diploma, Massachusetts College of Art; B.S.. M. App. Art, Auburn University. 

BAR a) WAR O INE r A M E eee eg can Director Emeritus, Athletics, June, 
B.S.. Auburn University. 

BOTTOMS, DAVID NEWTON ..... ees Associate Professor Emeritus, Vocational 


and Adult Education, August, 
B.S., M.S. Auburn University. 
BURKHART, E. WALTER ........ PATWUT TASSI TEPPETTI EPIS . Professor Emeritus, Architecture, June, 
B.S., Arch.. Washington State University; M.S. Arch, Columbia University 


Capps, JULIUS DANIEL ...,..... E ERA UR ARIA Professor Emeritus, Chemistry. June, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University ol Nebraska. 
COBB, CHARLES N, ....... eene Professor Emeritus of Industrial Engineering, December, 
B.S., Clemson University; BLE, M.S., Auburn University. 
COPPEDGE, WILLIAM HOUSTON ....0..-:c--s-vesecereseerneoees Associate Professor Emeritus, 
Industrial Engineering, June, 
B.S.. Oklahoma State University; M.S., Auburn University 
DAVIS, FRANK B. Lente — — — Professor Emeritus, Speech 
Communication, June, 
B.A.. Hendrix College; M.A., University of lowa; Ph.D. Louisiana State University. 


Pins: AL ER P3 Associate Professor Emeritus, Dairy Husbandry, March, 
B.5.. North Carolina State University 

EDWARDS, CHARLES WESLEY ...... ec ——— a Y Registrar Emeritus, June, 
BS., Auburn University; M.A. Harvard University 

ELIZONDO, YNDALECIO ANDRES .........- Ferrey r A Associate Professor Emeritus, 


Mechanical Engineering, June, 
BSCE, B.SM.E. M5., Auburn University 
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FRANCIS, WILLIAM HUGH ..........en Professor Emeritus, Technical Services, June, 
BS. , MS., Auburn University 

CARNI CEOE 7e— — NE oo Professor Emeritus, Forestry, June, 
B-S., M.S., University of Idaho: Ph.D., Yale University. 

GIBBONS, WALTER J, esee Professor Emeritus, Large Animal Surgery 

and Medicine, December, 

D.V.M.. M.S., Cornell University, 

GUDE EE Professor Emeritus, Music, June, 

FTCL.LMus TCL. LRAM. LT CL iLondon, England). 
GOODMAN, JOHN G, ..... — — non iE t — Associate Professor Emeritus, 


Poultry Science, August, 
B.5.. M.S., Auburn University 


GOSSER, Leo G. . „ Professor Emeritus, English, June 
B.S., Kirksville State "College: Ph. D., "University of "Chic; aJ 

US LM S amem Professor Emeritus, Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, March, 
Bs. University of Tennessee; MS. University of Kentucky. 

GRITZ, IRVIN —— — Associate Professor Emeritus, Accounting and Finance, June, 

, M.S, Oklahoma State University 
— FAYE ELS. enn Professor Emeritus, Zoology-Entomology, June. 
B.5., MS. Ohio State ‘University. 
HARGREAVES, GEORGE V. eee Professor Emeritus, Pharmaceutical 


Chemistry, june, 
B.S., M.S., PRE. University of Nebraska, 
HEATH, MCKENZIE ..... rm E i Professor Emeritus, Small Animal Sur, rgery 


and Medicine, july, 
D. V.M.. Auburn University 


HOLLOWAY, O citi quel Professor Emeritus, Foundations of Education, August, 
B.5., M. S Auburn University; Ed.D., Columbia University. 

HUnHES McQ EONS, seian evn decer ctione EUER A RA e Professor Emeritus, Physics, June. 
BA. Oberlin College: M. * Ph. D. University of illinois. 

ERINEV AIC RIOR UI NOR sterile dio agilis esq; sere . Dean Emeritus, Faculties, july, 
B. A. Millsaps College; M.A., Emory University; L. L. D., Millsaps College; Lit.D., University of Miami. 

HursELL, WILBUR HALL ssisssireesnsrintnnrnirans Professor Emeritus, Athletic Department, June, 
A.B., University of Missouri. 

INGRAM, V. T. nt rine AEE SE Business Manager and Treasurer Emeritus, June, 

INGRAM, FORNEY H. ................ ... Associate Professor Emeritus, Technical Services, June, 
B. SCE., M.C.E., Auburn University 

ISBELL, c capu a iet fetus mese Uu «aileisauieet .. Professor Emeritus, Horticulture, March, 

» Auburn University: M.S.. Ph.D. ' Michigan State University. 
IVEY, —— ; pue eds Professor Emeritus, History, August, 


B.S, M.S., Auburn University: M.A., University of Chicago. 
JOHNSON, SIDNEY W., ....... enn ASSOCIate Professor Emeritus, Political 


^ Science, March, 
B.S.. M.S. Auburn University 
JOHNSQN, MCA. —— Associate Professor Emeritus, Horticulture, January, 
, M.S.. Auburn "University. 
KING, Dat — —— . Professor Emeritus, Poultry Science, July, 
B.S, Oregon State University; M.S. Kansas State University. 
KUDERNA, JEROME E A AN E TUS unremaseaa cian REN: Professor Emeritus, Education, June, 
BS. MA. Michigan State University. 
LAMAR, — GEORGE .............. . Associate Professor Emerita, Management, September, 
B.S., Auburn University; M. A. New York University. 
MARTY, EDWARD C. ......... eere Professor Emeritus, Building Technology, June, 
B.Arch., M.Arch., Auburn University. 
METRGER AONE Ré nb dan rd dANRe o Associate Professor Emeritus, Political 


Science, August, 
B.B.A., University of Chattanooga: MA.. Auburn University 


MOORE, JOHN RICHARD .......... cernerent entente een annu Professor Emeritus, English, 


A.B., Tulane University; A.M., Ph.D.. Harvard University. 


MOORE, JOSEPH C. ............eree Associate Professor Emeritus, Horticulture, December, 
B... Auburn University; MS., Washington University. 


Moore, OMAR C. ...... SA — —— Associate Professor Emeritus, Chemical 


Engineering, September, 
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Faculty 


NEAL, JAMES E, sisseseresassecsicsa dis sedi oap Uis an Professor Emeritus, Microbiology, December, 
B.S.. Mississippi State University; DV M., Auburn University: M.S., Texas ARM Liniversity. 


NEAL, JESSE — Head Professor Emeritus, Agricultural Engi En ineering, August, 
B.S, Kansas State University; M.S., University of Minnesota; Ph University of Mie souti, 
NICHOLS, GROVER TYLER ......:000 nmn Associate Professor Emeritus, Electrical 
Engineering, December, 
B.E.E.. Auburn University, M.S.: Georgia Institute of Technology. 


NICHOLS, JR., SAMUEL HARDING ......... erre Professor Emeritus, Chemistry, June, 
^. B. Centre Culleye of Kentucky; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University 

ORR, FRANK MARION ......... n A Professor Emeritus, Building Technology, June, 
85. M.Arch Auburn University 

yrs, KEBNETELL coscsscnsoseopesvnasnsassevis » Professor Emeritus, Zoology-Entomology, June, 
B.5., Dakota Wesleyan University: M.S.. Ph.D.. lowa State University 

PARKER, WILLIAM ...iusesse — Dean Emeritus of the Graduate School and 


Professor Emeritus, Mathematics, June, 
A.B. MA, University of North Carolina: Ph.D. Brown University 


PARTIN, , ROBERT Di dnessvo seco da i: fas CazEQ: Professor Emeritus, History, June, 
4, Middle Tennessee State University; M.A., Ph.D., Peabody College. 


CER ALLEN MU issus wae Professor Emeritus, Zoology-Entomology, December, 
B.S., Auburn University, M.S., Ph.D... lowa State University. 
PRUETT, Hc Associate Professor Emeritus, Vocational and 


Adult Education, May, 
B.S, M.Ed. Auburn University. 


PUMPHREY, FRED H. ee. Dean Emeritus, Engineering, June, 
BS. BEE EE, DS. thon), Ohio State University. 
PUNKE, Fisrouo H. ences Professor Emeritus, Foundations of Education, June, 
MS. University of Tilincis: Ph.D.. University of Chicago. 
RiHARDSON JESSE M. ...... s Professor Emeritus, Economics and Geography, August, 
(M. An University of Alabama; Ph.D., Peabody College. 
Wes VIRGINIA CORBIN ...... ..... Associate Professor Emeritus, Home Economics, June, 
B S. M.S., University of Kentucky. 
ROBINSON, A, JUDE .....0:cccccsscsceessercenees Associate Professor Emeritus, Mathematics, June, 
B.5., Clemson University; M.A., Emory University 
GIN, JOERNETHU Editor Emeritus, Department, Publications, July, 
B.J, University of Missouri 
MAU. S hdp a aA Professor Emeritus, Engineering Graphics, March, 
B.S.. University of North Carolina; M.S. Auburn University. 
SAUNDERS, CHARLES RICHARD ..... — — Dean Emeritus, School of Chemistry, July, 
B.S.. M. S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Nebraska. 
DOHELE, PRSE EI cscs stores ters arsi (na e! Professor Emeritus, Large Animal Surgery 


and Medicine, February, 
D.V.M,, Auburn University. 
SMITH, E. V. Lise .. Dean Emeritus, the School of Agriculture and Director 


Emeritus of the Agricultural Experiment Station, June, 
B.S., Auburn University: M.S.. PhD.. lowa State University. 


PARE, RARSDM D). uuu E Professor Emeritus, Electrical Engineering, June, 
B SEE. EE, Auburn University 

SPENCER, LILLY HESTER ..........ee Associate Professor Emeritus, Consumer Affairs, June. 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University 

SPIDLE, MARION WALKER ....... s Dean Emeritus, School of Home Economics, June, 
B.S., Alabama College; B.5., M.A, Columbia University, 

BACIAKER, COBRMOLE Ce eerta Aere? Associate Professor Emeritus, 


Accounting and Finance, September, 
B.A., State College of lowa, M.A.. University of lowa. 


NEUE. IJ. N NESE AS ui Um inna Professor Emeritus, Agronomy and Soils, July, 
B 5, Auburn University: M.S., lowa. State University; Ph.D.. Michigan State University, 
TURNEY, DEWEY M. ...... eme Associate Professor Emeritus, Animal and 


Dairy Sciences, December, 
B.S, Auburn University; M.S., University of Illinois. 


UMBACH, A. V. . Professor and Wrestling Coach Emeritus, August, 
B S.. Southwestern Stale Teachers College; MA. Colorado State College of Education 
VAN DE MARK, MILDRED S. Professor Emeritus, Home Economics, March, 


B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Columbia University, 
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WARD, BENIAMIN P. scciccadestssvccsscsstcusss Associate Professor Emeritus, Mechanical 
Engineering, July, 1968 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy; M.S.M.E., Columbia University. 


WARE, LAMAR MIMS 7.5 «cono dd a Head Professor Emeritus, Horticulture, June, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

MAITE RAYMOND Bl AN Rel Lid Professor Emeritus, Education, April, 1965 
B.S., Southwest Missouri State College; A.B., Drury College; A.M., University of Chicago; Ed.D., Columbia University. 

WINGARD, ROBERT EUGENE ............. Professor Emeritus, Chemical Engineering, October, 1974 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
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STATE REGULATORY AND VETERINARY SERVICES 
STATE REGULATORY SERVICE 


CHEMISTRY 

GR?" NELPORUUDALTOR. à. carre coire 66 Director, 1966, 1972 
B. S. M.S., Auburn University. 

KHOA ORS RESINA AL —— Agricultural Chemist Il, 1961, 1967 
B.5., Auburn University 

AVER, FOU LU [— Agricultural Chemist Il, 1966, 1968 
B.5., Universily of West Virginia. 

MAVES ROSE NAAR 3... cc mei CE CERES EE RUNE Agricultural Chemist |, 1967 
B S. Florence State University 

LAWEN, MARIORIB E... op cmd etiara O20 PRU IRIe IEEE ICE RS E Agricultural Chemist |. 1972 
8.5., Florence State University 

WKS, Jonn D. ....... PEINE IEE EOE dens nabs TTE RN ENT Ema IE VY Ne Chemist Il, 1968 
BS., Auburn University. 

EN —— Chemist |, 1970 
B.S., M.S. Auburn University 

DUMSLEV? CHARLES MICH 353 = 5c assai Goa —— Assistant Chemist, 1974 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn. 


STATE VETERINARY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORY 


(Conducted in cooperation with the Alabama State Department of Agriculture and 
Industries and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Research Service.) 


REENER FE tr TU ee ees Dean (School of Veterinary Medicine), 1937, 1958 
DV. M. M.S., Auburn University 

BELA E T A NAS re EA aca yan Sams La UE OOO QU SERE HG State Veterinarian, 1951 
B.5., D. V.M,, Auburn University. 

STA, tanna EA Associate State Veterinarian, 1945 
6.V.M., Auburn University 

ROBERTS, CHARLES S. ........... rr Director (State Diagnostic Laboratory), 1947, 1963 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State University. 

LONG, IRL RICHARD, JR. see Microbiologist (State Diagnostic Laboratory), 1966 
A.B.. Huntingdon College 

BIS, IE Nat geen omoes RE E A Microbiologist (State Diagnostic Laboratory), 1973 
B.S., Jacksonville State; M.S., Samtord University. 

CHRISTENBERRY, C. C. 1... Brucellosis Epidemiologist (U.S, Dept. of 


Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service, 1966 
B.S., D.V.M., M.S Auburn University 
TIAYRES, BARRY. iiit accio e xA RA Soi 09 In Charge of Bang's Disease Laborato 


(Alabama Department of Agriculture & Industries), 1973 
B.S., Florence State University 


WILLIAMSON, O. B. .......... Biological Laboratory Aide, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
^ i: Agricultural Research Service, 1955 

WILLIAMSON, RUTH ..........- Biological Laboratory Aide, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
> Agricultural Research Service, 1957 

PORE: BAM e ie SOOO In Charge of State Veterinary Diagnostic 


Laboratory, Albertville, Alabama, 1964 
D.V.M., Auburn University 


— MAN mM a Microbiologist (State Veterinary Diagnostic 
E Laboratory, Albertville Alabama), 1973 

MCCREARY, , de decane ————— In Charge o! State Veterinary Diagnostic 
: Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 1960 

Mar D.V.M., Auburn University. biol 5 Veteri Diagnostic 

HN, AMESA IL csa Mi iologist (State Veterina i 

— Laboratory, Elba, Alabama), 1973 

MOODY, HAROLD M. ........... Microbiologist, State Veterina eh i eae 
Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 1955, 1962 


B.S., Troy State University 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION STAFF' 


Harry M. PHitpott, A. B., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., President 
BEN T. LANHAM, JR., B.S., M.S., Ph. D., Vice President for Administration 
CHESTER C. CARROLL, B.S, E. E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., Vice President for Research 
R. DENNIS ROUSE, B.S., M. S., Ph.D., Director 
STANLEY P. WILSON, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Associate Director 
CHARLES F. Simmons, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Assistant Director 
TOM E. Corey, B.S., M.S., Assistant Director for Outlying Units 
Epwin V. SmitH, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Director Emeritus 
LELLAND S. DRiISCOLL, B.S., M.S., Assistant to the Director 


Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 


FERMO — Professor and Head of Department, 1946, 1964 
& s. M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D., Purdue University, 

— — Alumni Professor & Head (Sociology), 1970 
n ,A., Tennessee Temple; M.A., Baylor University; B.D., New Orleans Theologica! Seminary; Ph D., Louisiana State 

niversity. 
BELL, = c. e OT EO Ms ane dS ————— Professor, 1956, 1971 
, MS, Auburn University: Ph.D., Michigan State University 

Bur 14 JJJ Ern aara sra vag Professor, 1938, 1953 
B.S. M.5., Auburn University 

DANNU MEL. RA I N «37 ovopseustsaeeapenes Professor, 1943, 1957 
B.S,, Texas Technological College; M.S., University of Tennessee. 

WHITE, Morris m d rutina LM, NOS ip re AAT Professor, 1950, 1960 

, Auburn University: M. * Ph. D., Purdue University, 

WILSON, ri ET rs eidem E T Professor, 1960, 1968 
B. ~ vi Murray State University; M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D.. University ot Illinois 

EPONTE FIOWARD ALTER, eaer aran a vii 2h iaai Associate Professor, 1962, 1973 
B.S., M.S. * University: Ph.D.. Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

DUNKELBERGER, A APE ed ue oae codi qty di 2: p Ug UU Werne E Associate Professor, 1962, 1967 

A.B. Franklin and Marshall College; M.S., Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 

NACE CVE SERIA IER Associate Professor, 1967, 1972 
B.S 4, M.S., University of Nevada: Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 

STALLINGS, IAE A S Associate Professor, 1969 

M.S., Purdue University; Ph.D., Michigan State University 
ADR Jos L., MEL Bre. UR S EDADE Assistant Professor, 1974 
„ Auburn University, Ph.D. Univ of Tennessee. 
HARDY, Wins IE, EEE E II n e NIRE IL — anha Assistant Professor, 1972 
M S., Ph.D. Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

TR riden e CAIMIM Lo. EEE E E SED ORS S EEN Assistant Professor, 1968 
BA., Millsaps College; M.A., Ph.D.. Mississippi State University. 

—— Cris 1i Fees resume deter UA ——— ME Research Associate, 1974 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

LIKIS, KENNETH JJ EATER E rorya anapara a Y e ITI Research Associate, 1974 


A., Auburn University. 


Agricultural Engineering 


KUMMER, F. ^. OUI iuis cip p Vsdesro EE Professor and Head of Department, 1935, 1948 
B.S., ^, Auburn University. 

RENOLL, E. E PROC la rn NEP reete COBRE EENE ea ss Professor, 1949, 1972 
BS Auburn University; M.S., lowa State University. 

BUSCH, CHARLES WT ns sacha gles Associate Professor, 1969 
BS., Cornell University, M. s. "Utah State University. Ph.D., Cornell University. 

DUMAS, wW. E PRR T A e oo “See e PUN .... Associate Professor, 1946, 1962 

„ M.S., Auburn University. 
HAMILTON, E Daakini a E o s niai AA Associate Prolessor, 1974 
B.S., M.5., Oklahoma State Univ, Ph.D, University of Kentucky. 
STOKES, SC. — PUE sé eque eid OEN LS MCQUAMA MEA E CUN ..... Associate Professor, 1937, 1947 


4, MS. Auburn University 


“joint appointment in Department of Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology, 
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E le Pisa) NO asia nate sate ieee Assistant Professor, 1971 
B.S. , University of Flanda: MS. University ot Kentucky: Ph.D.. Pardue University. 
JPN — 55FF Assistant Professor, 1967, 1968 
B5. MS. Ph.D. Auburn University 
ROCHESTER, DM CLE] NUNT vo Pa y Assistant Professor, 1970 
B.S. Clemson Univer sity; M. S. Ph.D. North Carolina State. University, 
| VDUNG, R E, devel EA A EE S E EAN E OEE EE E EA Assistant Professor, 1972 
—— Carulina Stale University; M.5., Iowa State University; Ph.D... North Carolina State University. 
| UU Jp) Sipe eine ere HER ES Ser a 4 Field Superintendent, 1962 
E 5 —— University 
| IL WARE Director, National Tillage Machinery Laboratory 
(Coop. USDAI. 1955, 1970 
B S. Pennsylvania State University; M.S., University of Hawaii; Ph.D., Cornell University, 
REI NIE RII L — Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1965 
'B. 5., Michigan State University, M, n , University of Illinois; burn University. 
BIOWNING, Wiens. D. escasiediuesinssus inecat Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1966, 1969 
B5, "Auburn University. 
—— eS eae: Agricultural Engineer (Coop, USDA), 1968 
B.5., University of Georgia; Ph.D. Auburn University. 
| CHAPPELL, LHORMAR Ma Ceeseva aspi caa aipania sonaia Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1967 
B.S, M.S.. Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
IUDICES EE. o Quis: qitiniecib) eoi Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1962, 1968 
B.S.. MS.. Auburn University: Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
BP, PRAM Ma acus <ocsstpy conn cettirvto okie Na US Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1969 
B.S. University of Illinois; 8.6.6, B.M.E. University ol Delaware 
Reaves, C. A, . Agric ultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1951 
B5. Auburo University; MS. "University of Missouri; |: Ph.D., Auburn University 
SANDERS, DONALD W. eer — — „Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1972 
B.S, M.S., Auburn University 
XHAFER, R. L. nom p — Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1964 
. Ph.D., Iowa State University 
Sines, * Ce op a Ea, A eae. enn R Mechanical Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1970 
B.5., Kings Point; M.S., Auburn University. 
SMITH, LOWREY EEEn P EAE PUER Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1969 
4, M.S., Mississippi State University. 
ri. " ECCE a Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1962, 1964 
B. S., Mississippi State University, Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Trause, A. Cas METER MEE Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1964 
M $. , University of California; Ph.D., University of Hawaii. 
Agronomy and Soils 
ENSMINGER, —— Professor and Head of Department, 1944, 1966 
B.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
ADAMS, FRED... — sA arpaan any A — Professor, 1955, 1965 
B.S, M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., University of California, 
Cope, * T. ib overall Suas hooks ae ERR RESCUE eset CRIAM IRE — Professor, 1950, 1959 
; M S., Auburn University; Ph.D.. Cornell University. 
Donnen v, Adr qe cec EL EEEE a E! Professor, 1946, 1959 
/M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D.. Cornell University 
Eur Pia Walid ra a vescros rece endlie udin RERO INNER DN IETEE Professor, 1955, 1968 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S., Iowa State University Ph.D., ' Cornell University. 
Hove ano, —— ios o esac MEER p beasts pacha are PTPRE EATE Professor, 1959, 1968 
< MSi University of Wisconsin: Ph. D., University of Florida. 
uir Mie A Wer Sa diss Professor, 1957, 1969 
B.5.. Wake Forest College; B.5., M.S, North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Cornell University, 
ROGERS, HOWARO | See m E E E ere Tad Professor, 1942, 1966 
B. S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Michigan State University; Ph.D., lowa State University. 
XAtstnoOK, CLAREREE E. cree salia PEE a cile sca — nns Professor, 1953, 1959 
.. Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 
WEAR, 7 P EERE E oe W O a een AR —— ..., Professor, 1939, 1959 
S, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
HANAN: (GALE aiao Aa apaa S NE tui vers Associate Professor, 1965, 1970 
B.S., M5. University of Florida; Ph.D.. lowa State University. 
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fe RE ne a a ete a «Re set ee EE .. Associate Professor, 1965, 1973 
B.S., University of Arkansas; MS. Ph.D., Auburn University, 
ARIS AIG y A Associate Professor, 1955, 1970 
B s. Abilene Christian College; M.S., Auburn University Ph.D., North Carolina State University, 
EVANS, E, PAL E EE E EEE ET EER DIOE T — Associate Protessor, 1949, 1953 
B.S., Auburn University; M.5., Cornell University 
HAJEK, p. Fi E TNR Lint r E A AEE A E EE Associate Professor, 1968, 1973 
Texas A&M University; MS., Ph.D., Auburn University 
KING, c A OA Aa O a aes: oaaae eR aan N Associate Professor, 1952, 1969 
_MS.. Auburn University: Ph. D. North Carolina Stale University. 
—— AJ pm M E AO POI LIPE A N A LOL A cus Associate Professor. 1967 
B.S., M.S., Kansas "State University: Ph.D... Mic higan State Liniversity 
BENNETT, AC. JR GET RA sie astu Edad ti e id ied Assistant Professor. 1969 
BS. M.S. Oklahoma State ‘University: Ph.D., Auburn University. 
FORANDRE Gu othe dti) did ars rae mented bac deee cose care grec eer. exdvesbacexeune Assistant Professor, 1974 
B.S.. M.5.. Montana State University: Ph.D,, New Mexico State University. 
LANGFORD, EM ATETA TES EN Superintendent, Plant Breeding Unit (Tallassee), 1954 
4 Auburn University. 
WARD, 6 VMs inv emp env pws vapor cp Superintendent Foundation Seed 
Stocks Farm (Thorsby) 1969, 1974 
B.5., Auburn University. 
HARTZOCO EUER uiu wradssa iu se vesn endze quas eap —— Mr Research Associate, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University 
AR PRA) a ae LUI 7cc— Research Associate, 1973 
8S. University of Wisconsin, M.S., Auburn University, 
KIRKLAND, D. L. .......... PORTIS OCDE PREF PIPERIS GRE Ee Et —— Research Associate, 1973 
B.S., M.S. Auburn University. 
MCCORMICK, ROBERT: EIR: Esinaine an Research Associate, 1966 
B.S., Mississippi State University. 
WARD, ew q ———O———— EEPE asa Pea BUR Research Associate, 1969 
‘< Auburn University 
ERE xir dee OE wae MEE, MEN essed re EET E E EE Research Associate, 1972 
AS. M.S., North Carolina State University 
MICHELL ods Iain odd das Ar ES ETRAS mz me car A Research Associate, 1972 
B.S.. Birmingham- Southern: MS, Auburn University. 
RAWAIFIH, ZAFÍRL EcL Mi Essen 11a ete rasap aee we. Research Associate, 1974 
u M.S., American University, Beirut. 
— J ene eae vow Y AM mg per AIN EF PITENEE ERETO TT, Research Associate, 1972 
Bs. M.S., Auburn University. 
TEEM, DAVID PER. APEE A A O A A RET ERE ENE Research Associate, 1967 
» M.S., Auburn University 
WEED, G. L9, POE a NIIT neret TEE ces 2 anf PRA - Research Associate, 1974 
A., Auburn University. 
Doss, s — ML ONE, o ere — Soil Scientist (Coop, USDA), 1956 
B.S., Auburn University 
Huck, Morris ———— sino con ceti repas SEV e easel „u Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1967 
4M.S., University of Illinois; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
ELKINS, c Hard ut ganic ree did In QUAM IRE ERE RE: etes Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1972 
B. S. MS. University of Georgia. 
LONG, Lesig E A — vn. Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1971 
4, MS, University of Geargia: Ph.D., University of Florida. 
KAPPELMAN, Research Pathologist (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.S., lowa State University: MLS., University of Nebraska: Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 
LUND, ZANE EUCH OA ERE tere "ode nen. Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1962 
B.S. MS, Auburn University. 
SHEPHERD, —— Research Agronomist (Coop. USDA), 1965 


8.5., Ouachita Baptist College; M. S. University of Arkansas; Ph.D. Auburn University, 


Animal and Dairy Sciences 


WORRIES AM) NA. uocum ayna ^. Professor and Head of Department, 1955, 
B. s. Michigan State University; M.S., Texas A&M University: Ph.D.. University of Missouri. 
ASTHONY, W. UBS I aago ses kaoo REIP ras RSU pa a a Saa phe capelli schaun RCS Professor, 1953, 


B. $., University of Illinois; M.S.. Texas A&M University: "Ph. D.. Comet "University. 


1957 
1955 
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Moo At T EO en ee ae a Eun Ven erap as —————— Professor, 1947 
| B. S., Louisiana State University M.S., Ph.D., Towa Slate University. 
ANNON IG WW, (epas csidsusscagscdssaacesrossdaparecssadun iemakitesicbupslips 9c GR Mero balan Professor, 1948, 1960 
B. = lowa State University; M.S., Ohio State University: Ph D. University of Wisconsin. 
Fe. Ce ee E N Professor, 1960, 1974 
BS . M.S., Auburn University. Ph.D., Texas A&M University 
BEERE Oe Mc ag Ne ea dre dis Professor, 1952, 1959 
B. S. Western Kentucky State University; M. S. University of Georgia; Ph.D., North Carolina State University 
SSPE RAIS, TRAE hud doctas dt ea aar Eit ExR teases ax Pond Professor, 1963, 1973 
B.S, Cornell University; MS. Ph.D., University of Florida. 
Dez AMIE e —— Professor and Dean of Graduate School, 1956, 1974 
B.S., M.5., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A&M University. 
ETER TRO B aa a aada e E ANAO À Professor, 1957, 1965 
B.S.. Mississippi State University; M.S., Ph.D., Texas A&M University. 
SMITH, R; Ee em mam ETA AE ec Ipse c S y ..... Professor, 1961, 1969 
B.S., Elmhurst College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Illinois ‘College of Medicine, 
SPUD EES, RA AA Waeoateais ns nats cara s ARRA, votis cele ar o NER veers Alumni Professor, 1961, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
WIGGINS, E ZO Gori Ax la GIG an CAI CRAB T AI Professor, 1956, 1973 
B.5.. M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph. D., University of Wisconsin. 
BAR DARL re GE —— Associate Professor, 1967, 1970 
BS ,, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D., University of illinois. 
MOCASKEY, SHORE Associate Professor, 1967, 1974 
B.S. Ohio University: MS. Ph D.. Purdue University. 
EDWARDS, RONDE Li qure etus oon Vil metae nsveaboucstsathas bills MAIER Associate Professor, 1975 
S. M.S,, Ph.D. Oklahoma "State University. 
he D HE LE E A ELE ER isis FREU; E QUPImAXE Associate Professor, 1948, 1953 
BS. MSS, Virginia Polytechnic Institute: Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
SCARTH, ROBERT ON Ear Reto ah dbi EN Associate Professor, 1975 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University, M S3 University of Wisconsin, Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University. 
(A E — iin aMi iniih .. Associate Professor, 1949, 1962 


B.S. , M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University: 


JONES, D. J, Dh hhh he ehhh hh hee eee eee Assistant Professor, 1972 
B $., MS.. Ph.D., Purdue University. 


ON OQ nae «nyt ee —— ^. Assistant Professor, 1973 
B. S. M.S., lowa State University; Ph. D, Purdue University. 
Ue S Qed) Ne or. Se se ere ape nc B P DIN ——— e Assistant Professor, 1951 
8.5., Auburn University: M.S,, University of Flonda 
LITTLE, Jot PENTA na a A A d Instructor, 1959, 1962 
, Western Kentucky State University; M S., Auburn University, 
Cuv ORRE ooa» irap iais sedata Mi NETER Research Associate, 1958, 1965 


M.S., Auburn University, 


Animal Health Research 


E TTY | —— EEr m PST I TAY AA 22 Coordinator, 1967 
B.S., DVM MS. Ph.D. ‘Ohio State University. 

BORER recien Tel nace NC ra a N. Dre T cran ..... Professor, 1966, 1973 
p. S., Mississippi State Universily; D. V. M., "MS, Auburn University; Ph. D. University of Missouri. 

POOL COE, LUE consu casti eo TA TM M wont Professor, 1968 
DV. Ñ., M.5., Auburn University; Ph.D., lowa State University. 

ET t i PE wh teo Mb — n yee ER 
B. X Rutgers University; D.V.M., Cornell University. 

IN aee A N E A AEI E R Lt E eere A , Professor, 1971 
DVM., Aliort (France); MS. Ph.D., Colorado State University. 

ES ey Rr RR ORO, vIn A Associate Professor, 1967, 1971 
B.S., D.V.M,, Purdue University, "M. s. Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

Dee Op ets, ened b AE Associate Professor, 1967, 1972 
D. VN. M., Oklahoma State University: M.S.. Auburn University. 

CUT Y DE NE rese icon i, i S, SN yo ao A Associate Professor, 1970 


B.S., DVM, University ol Illinois: M.S.. Ohio State University; Ph. D. University of Illinois. 
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IS sss sevsvecasepeves — — Associate Professor, 1962, 1963 
DVN M., Colorado Slate University. 
KRISTA, E NE SEDE E E RA p ESEO ioe MED E Assistant Professor, 1959 
4, MS. South Dakota State University; DLV. M. "Ph.D. University of Minnesota. 
NACHREINER, — E AR E E EERE AEREE N OAE LEA Assistant Professor, 1972 
D.V. M., lowa State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 
REVNO T. NU — e. Assistant Professor, 1966, 1972 
DVM. M.S., Auburn University. 
FRANDSEN, JOHN C. ..... eroe Director, Regional Parasite Research Laboratory 
(Coop. USDA), 1961, 1973 
B.S., MS. Ph.D. University of Utah. 
QUERN ALQEY EI T TEILTE LR — Microbiologist (Coop. USDA), 1968 
S. Portland State College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Utah. 
KCPSU FORLE HI Sanoa a pibe e I i .... immunologist (Coop. USDA), 1973 


B. S., Florida Southern College; M.S., Northwest State College. Ph. D., University of Texas. 


Botany and Microbiology 


LIVERS EX TLLA EE ET E E Professor & Head of Department, 1947, 1954 
B.S. University of Kentucky; M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 


LESEN ELE EUR .... Professor, 1954, 1967 
B.S. Louisiana Polytechnic institute: M.S., University of Arkansas; ‘Ph. D. University of Illinois. 


DAVIS, D: BRT: PAE E I O T OTA O Cy A A PE EI eb ey va. Professor, 1947, 1955 
Ped D., Eastern illinois University; M.S.. 'Ph.D.. Ohio State University. 


DAVIS, Niger EIE docu R A ENEE ON 55555 Professor, 1958, 1967 
B.5., University of Georgia; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


DIENER, URBAN L. erret eerte Professor, 1952, 1963 


—— e a N A EELEE N E Ar AE I AOO AE E OAT O. PTUS Professor, 1960, 1969 
B.S., Eastern Illinois State University; M. S5., Ph. D. University of Illinois. 


CLARK, E.M 67 ve ui di^ we. C RR Associate Professor, 1956, 1960 
bits "Ph.D. University of Minnesota. 


RODRIGUEZ-KABANA RODRIGO ........ sessss¢uectacpessrseresacenserreceerreee Associate Professor, 1965, 1970 
B.S o Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 


TRUELOVE: +h EEE a A NEEE EPON T iii a epar pali . Associate Professor, 1967 
B.Sc., (Honors), Ph.D., University of Sheffield. 


BERMAN eA aa ais Assistant Professor, 1971 
B.S.. Ph.D., University of California (Davis), 


LNTEAN, ABC DU asseris apboa aub scanaaddcpenarnnce pasaboaz Van Pisae rep rae 24 dro eraat Assistant Professor, 1967 
B.S ., Idaho State College; M.S., University of Idaho; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


WEETE, Jonn —3 * Assistant Professor, 1972 
S., Stephen F. “Austin State University Ph.D., University of Houston. 


PILLAI, c G P. S34) MIR; Q (ARTE SUAM s den qaprtdqold UTI IUE Ue Cs R Postdoctoral Research Associate, 1971 
., Government Training College; M. &., Institute of Agriculture; Ph.D., Banaras Hindu University. 


Tea saec he ee INS. —— ——— eat canda vce. Research Associate, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Environmental Study Service Center 


JENSEN, RAY E... cresce 2 Director (Coop. NOAA-USDC), 1973 
„ Ph.D., North Dakota State University, 
Davis, D. eren me dle s Assistant to Director, 1973 
., Missouri Southwest State University: B. 35 University of Missouri. 
DAVis, Ir NA r arvis iieri sis EH ET FO TRES O "pP" inse Meteorologist, 1973 
4 North Carolina State University; M.S., University “of Michigan; Ph. D., ‘Ohio State University. 
Bee RR RGU Pe” An AA . Agricultural Meteorologist, 1973 
B.S., University of Hawaii; B.S., Pennsylvania State University: M. 5s ‘Rutgers University; Ph.D., lowa State University- 
TAYLOR, STERLING ELWYNN .. . Agricultural Meteorologist, 1973 
B.S., Utah State University: Ph.D., Washington University at SL. Louis. 


*All members of this department are Cooperative employees with National Oceanic & Atmospheric Administration of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 
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Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures 


SHELL, E. WAVES erar ER EET Ee Per rol Professor, and Head of Department 1952, 1973 
B.S., M.5., Auburn University Ph.D., Cornell University, 

DENDY, JOHN 5271 ee Orbe eee ee Professor, 1947, 1957 
BS . Presbyterian College: M.A., University of North Carolina: Ph.D., University of Michigan 

LAWRENCE, L AOP DR. AS E iod A EA EUR E L AE T TE e e Professor, 1941, 1963 

4, M.S. Auburn University; Ph.D., lowa State University. 

Moss, — — ESEE I EIEE EOT Pe EOT IIT IOT SIN .. Professor, 1967, 1972 
B.S, M.S., Auburn University; Ph. D., University of Georgia. 

BECOON. GEA nd dics n a Associate Professor, 1950, 1962 
B "s. Western Carolina C ollege; M, S.. North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

Bovp, C. E Eee shen PR dev siren Eros lA FLUR aT O E adi TQ o QUEE Associate Professor, 1968, 1971 

B.S., M. S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

JOHNSON, MALCOLM Sl rcw ese E I ab ecclos — — — ea Associate Professor, 1974 
BŚ., M.S., Auburn University. 

Itt Ra eee I S Ew MES MS a Apne nn Lal .. Associate Professor, 1969 
B. 5. M5., Oklahoma State University: Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

CAMRYIART Associate Professor .. 1973 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Washington 

PRATHER, .E. —— AEI POE P PE EEE PE , Associate Professor, 1941, 1950 

„ Auburn University M S., University of Michigan. 
E * ML SERRE .. Associate Professor; Leader, Fishery Research 


Unit (Coop. USDI), 1967, 1970 
B-S., Cornell University: Ph.D., Tulane University, 


EA E E ve ne erp ee Ree rm eee n Associate Professor, 1964, 1971 
É.S.. Southern Mississippi University; M.S., Ph. D., "Auburn University 
BMITHERMAN, RENFORD Ü, E Aa SAES PA eae aA raa A . Associate Professor, 1967, 1971 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph. D., Auburn University. 
SNOW, Jack RY hs cates sxe st — abs Rd adt Vn TUER Associate Professor, 1974 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
AUN LoT t REEL IPM OR E EN e oe Assistant Professor, 1972 
B.A., Tulane University; M 5., Auburn University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Davies, WILLIAM 3 Re EL ut — Assistant Professor, 1970 
„ Purdue University; M.Sc.. Ohio State University: Ph.D.. North Carolina State University 
ENS j^ PIC arioetuaue ou etude d ences Assistant Professor, 1971 
B. Su University of Utah: M.S., Ph.D., lowa State University, 
DO DANISE PS. Sarum aN satis Daa aoe O36 ia tas; „ Assistant Professor, 1974 
B.S., US Naval Academy; MS. Liniversity of Maryland; Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Meat T EROR UP Lo ie La AE Assistant Professor, 1972 
B. A.. Miami University; M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., Auburn University, 
PLUMB, JOHN Ar ofa oa Als iva: Re ME HERREN MSS EAE s] Assistant Professor, 1969, 1972 
A.. Bridgewater College: M. S., Southern Illinois University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 
arro PONERTE e Pu ar ar r IR CIERRE MEAE Assistant Professor, 1971 
S., Tennessee Technological University: M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
— MILAN ES deua eodeeiel e^t, A ... Assistant Professor; Assistant Leader, 


Fishery R Research Unit (Coop. USDI), 1971 
B.S, MS., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., University of Ok 


HUGHES, EPR VIET Lu cht SUD, Sean, CA dritte dE UU IF remedio oc — Research Associate, 1974 
B.S., University of Washington: M.S., Oklahoma Stale University. 

oui Noir Wi. ben a A E Udutasam de dich T ER I EA Research Associate, 1972 
'B. S., University of Minnesota. 

SCARSBROOK, ELLEN W, "^" LEETE III CPP eee OP REE RE RTE TEER EE Setar reeereerre Research Associate, 1972 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

SNOWDEN, KAREN F.. COPE RRR REE EE EERE SEER R RE Re HTH RETR ERR ETE Research Associate, 1974 
B.S., University of Montevallo. 

TURNER, CHARLES De re E AORA OORE ETETEN Sa me Research Associate, 1974 
B.S., University of Alabama 
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Forestry 

DEVALE WILBUR B, J,8, .. Professor and Head of Department, 1946, 1951 
B. S., Syracuse University; M.S., "University af Florida. 

BIBLIS, EvAnGELOS J. Salinas ddesvngs eas Ui CUORE IR ER TTE IUE VE IA EE Professor, 1965, 1973 

«a University of Thessaloniki; M. F., D. F, Yale University. 

PUW AE I IE E A T a s E ee E RE OS ERU , Professor, 1947, 1963 
B.S., University of Georgia: M. F. Duke Universily: Ph. D. North Carolina State University. 

HODGKINS, E, E). = LEU 233901 PALEY E uA D pe da sse Professor, 1952, 1957 

igan State University; M.S., "University of California: Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

— WI renters ever A aE a ——— Professor, 1950, 1967 
B.S.. Üniversity of New Hampshire; M.F., Yale University; Ph. D., Syracuse University. 

BEALS, CIAROLD RD, as Per SVARETRARRAAFA EE HR ee — pore EE a Associate Professor, 1960, 1969 

M5.. Ph.D., Purdue University, 

Tes H SA E n Uae egeo v Ro dj e Suh FETU Associate Professor, 1959, 1970 
BS ,, Rutgers University; M.S., Michigan State University: Ph.D., Duke University. 

LYLE, E. S., | Lee pes Te EEE T ie oT .., Associate Professor, 1957, 1973 
B.S., "University of Georgia; M,F, Duke University; Ph. D. "Auburn University. 

POSEY, n [e m ener bsc Ma n Te cs UO AU aseencabepena dace Associate Professor, 1950, 1959 

S.F.. MSF, North Carolina State University. 
Winnie, b. i E AEE E E E vg ..., Associate Professor, (Rt. 2, Fayette), 1958 
B.S., M.F. University of Michigan. 
DAVIS, Terry MR re ial OEE —— Assistant Professor, 1965 
, M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., West Virginia University. 

Penes E Ar e p e cer UU cipe] desti chen ss coa a8 99 Tach Assistant Professor, 1961 
B.S... University oi Cincinnati; M.F., Yale University; D. F., Duke University: 

E aa E KM A A IEEE E Assistant Professor, 1948, 1949 
B.S,, University of South Carolina; M. F Duke University. 

COLEMAN; GEORGE E. BAD ava" Research Associate, 1972 
B. $.. M.S. Virginia ‘Polytechnic Institute. 

CROLEY, Ri. MUDGH, E AE O ——— Research Associate, 1973 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University. 

HY DAC a a ote: aNG Rs menm T Research Associate, 1973 
B.S.F., M.S.F., S.F Austin State University. 

I MOSOCIETE E E E. — TRECE: sie Research Associate, 1969 
B.S, M.S. Oklahoma State Üniversity. 

MEEGR. L nonoa a iarasi ain aiii ron OSGA ET AOO 1971 
B.S., Michigan Technical University; M.S.. University of Ilinois. 

BEEF MANUELS hé SER s raaa P del lue S otek ATP TS ..., Research Associate, 1972 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Home Economics Research 


DAUSRAU UH, RUTR LRG urere rie anf? d Head of Department and Dean, 
School of Home Economics, 1970, 1973 

B.S., Ph.D.. Purdue University. 

STOWE, BARBAMA S. (casas seccsaceseyssdo 9m pasvarhasmUGe tpbo sep 5» 49A is bara Aa e ep ... Associate Professor, 1973 
'B. 5., University of Nebraska: MS. Michigan Stale. University; Ph. D. University of North Carolina. 

Wer CARO. I EL Alba te UsR SUP TIS d pro sip hon A. , Associate Professor, 1973 
B.S., University of California iSanta Barbara) M.S., C ornell University Ph.D., University of California (Berkeley): 

DERES, SOR ARN E E PECE A O A E A PAR A E E NEET, .. Assistant Professor, 1975 

B.S., University ‘of Illinois; M.S., Auburn University: Ph. D., Purdue University, 

AN Aek „a. Assistant Professor, 1971 
B. S., Auburn University: M. S., institute of Textile Technology: Ph.D., Clemson University. 

SVACHA SANNA, E T oaoa ansi CUN Yr» eia s seo Tn Assistant Professor, 1972 
B. 5., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M. S., ` Ph. D., ‘University of Arizona, 

LISANO, LINDA CARMEM ern 5455116) 24330096 Ra OERE eR arab A Research Associate, 1973 
B. S., University of North Alabama; M.S., Auburn University. 73 

MCKIBBEN, MARTHA MAE ...... neret tnmen —— — .... Research Associate, 1972, 19 
B.5., Purdue University; M.S., iowa Stale University. 
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Horticulture 
PERKINS, DONALD | Mit E E EPEE OEE Professor and Head of Department, 1966 
B.S., M.S. Louisiana State University; Ph.D., Cornell University, 
AMLING, J LA a sess cr (I) Vane —— Professor, 1958, 1968 
B.S., Rutgers University; M.S., University of Delaware: Ph.D., Michigan State University, 
GREENLEAR, Wa PAs, sicscassocsescesscctstandoscaasonipncenconsvassnpadosesinesuscenseoucqueseaeser Professor, 1947, 1962 
B5, Ph.D. University of California. al Berkeley. 
NiarON, JOSEPH. ... Professor, 1960, 1973 
B.S., M.S. Auburn University: Ph.D), Louisiana State Üniversily. 
Das; FIENRY (Pi cccasisadossscvscepccovsennsczedd —— ... Professor, 1947, 1962 
B.S.. Auburn University; M5.. Ph.D., Ohio State University, 
CHAMBLISS, OYETTE LII cnc x iiis sap nap OE TOO a — Associate Professor, 1970 
, Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University, 
Ao Vieh a okt xe E ome SES E ——— Associate Professor, 1936, 1948 
B.S , M.S. Auburn University 
PERRY, FREDERICK I E E Associate Professor, 1957, 1971 
B5. M5. Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
SANDERSORS. bases Alhn Fuoco Qua EAS _..... Associate Professor, 1966, 1970 
B.5., Cornell University; M.S.. Ph.D.. University of Maryland. 
Dozier, W: A .. Assistant Professor, 1965, 1971 
4 MS., Auburn University: Ph.D... Virginia Polytechnic "Institute. 
yon UL Pa sso pac case aeaccal A sidan rd ie aas de E WAR Seon ., Assistant Professor, 1937, 1950 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 
RYMAL, KENNETH S. . ···—* Assistant Professor, 1966 
‘BS. Massachusetts Institute of Technology: M.S.. University of Florida: Ph. D., University of Georgia. 
MARCUS, KAREN l P AEE pee ett ohonau .... Research Associate, 1968 
, M.S., Auburn University. 
— * E RIRS ck Fes EE o m ss Research Associate, 1951, 1958 
B.S., Auburn University. 
TURNER, Jac M eerta, frevte ern er ION ee SEA eer MIS Research Associate, 1955, 1959 
M.S., Auburn University. 
BRYCE, Sta METTE cU —— Field Superintendent, 1967, 1968 


B.S., Auburn University 





‘On detached leave with U.S.D.A, 1973-74. 


Poultry Science 


MOORE, CLAUDE a tems e e oy dx crue HB Professor and Head of Department, 1956, 1959 
, Auburn University; MS., Kansas State University; Ph.D., Purdue Umversity, 


— I. JJ a Professor, 1930, 1949 
B. 5., Auburn Universily; M.A., University of Missouri; D.V. M.. Auburn University: 

EDGAR, S. A. »**s*eetqr o — ⏑ν —44——⸗ . Professor, 1947, 1950 
ÄB., Sterling College: M.S., Kansas State University: Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; ScD., Sterling Col 

MIA E: E EE OA AE EEE A A salt clon z E E MAR cS AR so Professor, 1958, 1967 
B.S., University of New Mexico: M. 5., New Mexico State University; Ph. D. Kansas State University. 

PREWE ROREWT etal Associate Protessor, 1968, 1974 
B.S,,MS,, Auburn University; Ph. D. University of Georgia, 

RINGO 1599 o co crt pte E N E E sse, Associate Professor, 1955 
A.B, Cornell College; M. $.. Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A&M University. 

McDANIEL, GAYNER R. . cann Associate Professor, 1968 

B.S, MS., Auburn University; "Ph. D. "Kansas State "University. 

NN (GERALD. F., S E E E a Y, Assistant Professor, 1974 

B. 5., University of Maryland: M.S., Ph. D.. Cornell University. 


Research Data Analysis 


TAT ONEORO ROM emnes Professor, 1949, 1968 
B.S., M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University, 

PAGARE ORI NE E O vn ens ec onte b elisa ——— Associate Professor, 1970 
B. s. M.S., North C arolina State University; Ph. D... iowa State Universily. 

MEC tte Wm iac IO Rd ca XE PIRE irre Gp M mme Associate Professor, 1968, 1974 
B. S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph. 'D.. Auburn University. 
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HEARN, WILLIAM Hi, ..cccscscscecrnsscesecesssscrsrespresactescstenesessnssseererseesoee systems Analyst, 1950, 
BS., Auburn University. 
RUF, MARVIN AEE erbaut opi EA I VILE S OAE PARAR Computer Programmer Il, 


4 M.S., Auburn University. 


Research Information 


WHITE, | HERBERT ............. een TRATEN et Director, University Relations, 1960, 
'B. 5., Auburn University. 
McGraw, A T S Editor and Head of Department, 1941, 
, MLS., Auburn University: 
I at BUE A cuss E DV EUR PEE FETODNR Ode EPIS I IE Associate Editor, 1955, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
ROBERSON, JAMES ROY ...... Tor T AS EE AES S Assistant Editor. 
B.A., Auburn University. 
Zoology-Entomology 
ARANT, F: E PRONEN IEE Professor and Head of Department, 1926, 
„ M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., lowa State University. 
BASS, Mas hires cR, iUe 1 Professor, 1959, 
B.S., Troy State University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
BERGER, ROBERTS.) stacoacbadsunsel Professor, 1963, 
b. S., M.S., Texas A&M University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
DENDY, „JOHN RETIA Dei esc BL E E O E E EE ce ERR T ET- Professor, 1947, 
S., Presbyterian College; MA.. University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 
HAYS, Ki Fo Rao Y Y ra IEE we PS soak ERIE GOI OTIT x0 BORON 90V pt Professor, 1957, 
BS. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Michigan 
CUNNINGHAM MOORE Boe dc Associate Professor, 1951, 
„ M$. Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Illinois 
— FLOORS a a Associate Professor, 1967, 
B.S.. Arkansas Polytechnic College; M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D.. Mississippi State University, 
HYCHE, Lacy E cae a d ea ai HORE VAST er RARI A PAN EA Associale Professor, 1952, 
4, M.S., Auburn University. 
IURE us CORAT AL Leere an ran hub ded Bes epis Saali Associate Professor, 1967, 
B.S. University of The Saloniki; M.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
Kp. IONS e AEN ENT NEEE AT TUUS Vaglae ves WW FI SUR AR Vo SP 0H Up Associate Professor, 1967, 
B. S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Tulane University. 
SPEAKE, DAN W. Je TE EON ERRE PERE NC rv PHP URN Associate Professor, 1955, 
., Ph.D. Auburn University. 
retis M Kin a P rS SUBIRE t ec 9 PTA AE a Assistant Professor, 
B.S. .. Ph.D.,, Louisiana State University. 
ESTES, Pau ^ A ER as Ed Guns Bee ee n2 Re He peed Quan cé ek S d PRU S bv QUA FOU T/a Yt ven ViHUCS Assistant Professor, 
„ Purdue University; Ph.D.. University of California. 
ee. m o rods vabumiinesardi is clavdpat Mid du nein tA ERR Assistant Professor, 
É.S. , M.S., University of Illinois; Ph.D. Oregon State University. 
— DRIMESG ERA ccktsspartenteneves Ires eUn dE vytvpe vk p etl on 43k Ua paene Fdo? Assistant Professor, 
B.S.. Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 
HIE ERHARD EE E Assistant Professor, 1967, 
B.5., Oregon ‘State University; M. S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
LISANO, „M: E ener saspe rarase a tpbare ty A N E N Assistant Professor, 
. M.S. Sam Houston State; Ph.D., Texas A&M ‘University. 
DAVIS, A E E AE PEE, PEE P EER E OOE E E N EN O - de Research Associate, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


SUBSTATIONS AND FIELDS 
Black Belt—Marion Junction, Dallas County 


SMITH, L —— ee araea aa a TE Erre n aT Superintendent, 1951, 
4, Auburn University. 
a Maro W, | BEES. N E TET T EPODO, OU ON ^ Assistant Superintendent, 1955, 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


1963 
1971 


1965 
1968 
1960 
1973 


1949 
1969 
1969 
1957 
1964 
1965 
1971 
1960 
1973 
1970 

1970 
1968 
1966 
1969 
1970 
1974 
1974 
1974 


1957 
1957 
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Chilton Area Horticulture—Clanton, Chilton County 


LARETEN, £o. Go os secavascdssasccsasaccsssecesccscussceseee Superintendent, 
B.S.. Auburn University 
SHOKT, EENE Ca cast Assistant Superimendent, 


B.S., Auburn University 


Gulf Coast—Fairhope, Baldwin County 


BARES Uy Jo Ey IUS riidan see cccsacevestieksy sunskaetnepnacdunn toeussanbhbass Superintendent, 1948, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

MCDRERIEU NE RT ros erric orc n RU AI OCT (gt ivnteet® Assistant Superintendent, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 

LIEN, FOUN T; RID" scncscuscscccthusondcs — Assistant Superintendent, 


B.5.. Auburn University. 


Lower Coastal Plain—Camden, Wilcox County 


BROWN, Vii Eemia: —— Superintendent, 
B.S., Mississippi State University 

ISUFCTENDER TO accrencicscsecc¥ersccoacnatebiaasihs 7 Assistant Superintendent, 
B.S.. M.S., University of Kentucky. 

WADE ROR Bos. zu ue eeneckiveRik Assistant Superintendent, 
B.S., M. S., Auburn University 

MU ATSC UPS Leu ~cccoons accscossuaswe O S EA T S Assistant Superintendent, 


8.5., Auburn University 


North Alabama Horticulture—Cullman, Cullman County 


DOLDINOSWOW, M. FE. darie mn anri ian a ai Superintendent, 1958, 
B.S., Auburn University 


Piedmont—Camp Hill, Tallapoosa County 


SEVEN MU Wie a Ea e A ccueuoreuscoeces costae T oe E ENA Superintendent, 1972, 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee. 
BURGESS HIOVTIE. Assistant Superintendent, 1967, 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Sand Mountain—Crossville, DeKalb County 
EOE E Superintendent, 1966, 


CEG AAD RAN A E A E PAE OAEI ET E N T A tee Assistant Superintendent, 
B.S., University of Nebraska; M.S., Kansas State University, 1974 


Tennessee Valley—Belle Mina, Limestone County 


ta n YA A ea aci E N EE O E Loro aaa, Superintendent, 1937, 
B.S., Auburn University l 
L A Ca R -VENO oe A Assistant Superintendent, 1958, 


B.5.. M. of Agri., Auburn University. 


Upper Coastal Plain—Winfield, Fayette & Marion Counties 


—— Superintendent, 1959, 
B.S., M. of Agri., Auburn University, 


Wiregrass—Headland, Henry County 


SURE ERE SID Cea, ocx Superintendent, 1948, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
rat: Assistant Superintendent, 1960, 


B.S., Auburn University. 
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1960 


1973 
1969 
1974 


1949 
1974 
1971 
1958 


1962 


1973 
1973 


1974 
1974 


1954 
1965 


1969 


1972 
1966 
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Ornamental Horticulture Field Station—Spring Hill, Mobile County 


Sen E S 13d ial O MARQUES VIRTUS RN RUN Plant Pathologist, 1942, 1952 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D.. University of Wisconsin 


POONOERE Erit T A So cone cows apcnuqs decpeunsVo aos QuaRZa sadüus EA ANNE UT, sg ks Ra Past Research Associate, 1974 
B.S., Auburn University; M. S., University of Minnesota. 


Brewton & Monroeville Fields—Escambia & Monroe Counties 


CARDEN, EMMETT OEE A EA E I E E TE Superintendent (Brewton), 1969 
„ Auburn University. 


Prattville & Tuskegee Fields—Autauga & Macon Counties 


CERES FREE la. a N ANAS AOA Superintendent (Prattville), 1954, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE STAFF 
Harry M. PHiLPOTT, A.B., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., President 


ROBERTSON SA erre UT to ner Vice President for Extension, 1959, 1966 
S.. M.S., University of Tennessee; Dr.P.A.. Harvard University. 
TAvion, v. o ME E A aea E E a E RAAS RA gn) Acting Director, 1946, 1974 
„ Auburn eo M.S., Ed.D., Cornell University. 
Burono, Jas A D ORFO Pe maios ier aloaod urhe Director of Personnel, 1965, 1971 
— University, Ph.D. University of Georgia. 
HORN, Rover gd er ens FEE eee ae eee Head (Management Service), 1944, 1969 
., Auburn University; M.S., University of Wisconsin. 
dux P LE ieu: DES eue Faaii Hipp dob act Coordinator (Continuing Education), 1955, 1969 
B.S . Auburn University; M.S. Cornell University. 
STRICKLAND, ELMER OSCAR o oucasi — Assistant to the Director, 1961, 1972 
B.S „ M.Ag. Ed., Auburn University; Ed.D., Louisiana Stale University. 
WHITE, d: OI o y jA Sarati coc ocovevestevuecensuoreedercucsias> Director (University Relations), 1960, 1965 
B.S.. Auburn University. 
UU arte ORES Conference Director, 1962, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; M.Ed.. University of Alabama; Ed.D., North Carolina State University, 
SUPERVISORS 
BULLINGTON, DOR E, ed aa E ten idea foe District Extension Chairman, 1939, 1965 
4 Auburn University. 
DAVIS, Crew Cini) cud PEOD EII I OIN VES OVN EEA EII ea aaa, À District Extension Chairman, 1948, 1973 
Agr. Auburn University, 
—* Wat PUn odd d District Extension Chairman, 1948, 1974 
KS. S. Aubum University; Ph.D. Purdue University 
HULSEY, — LIMES Associate District Extension Chairman, 1941, 1965 
B.S. Auburn University; MA., Columbia University 
PARSE WIVES, L'UCIER Associate District Extension Chairman, 1936, 1965 
BS. Auburn University; MLS., University of Minnesota. 
WALKER, Cro cow TRECE Associate District Extension Chairman, 1958, 1971 


M.S., Tuskegee Institute 


DIVISION CHAIRMEN 


CAVENDER, Pa HR’ sco. x e m EPEL ER ER ET I TIE Chairman (Resource Lise Division), 1958, 1965 


MS., University of Tennessee: Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

Hacer, Thomas BONAN Cds A a h Chairman (Plant Science Division), 1960 
„ Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Maryland, 

LANIER, SER TET ERIT TONT Chairman (Environmental Health Division), 1960 1969 
B.S., Mississippi State University: D.V.M., Auburn University. 

McGuire, ROBERT U IEEE Chairman, (Animal Science Division), 1974 
, North Carolina State; Ph.D. University of Kentucky. 

Parron, “are -pproteceo seen Mecano pur ll, Chairman (Extension Information), 1941, 1969 


BS., MEd., Auburn University 
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ON-CAMPUS SPECIALISTS 


ALLEY, I LEB. Sp WW, Ure Pe nuns 51) 4 puc pa UA SRTERRUNGN MESE pabvacthianase Extension Velerinarian, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; D.V.M., Auburn University. 
AYCOCK, GEORGIA LOU .............. SERT abananbdaade M Xvid aal Ie E Specialist (Home Furnishings), 1974 
BS . M.Ed., Auburn University. 
BALCH, TALMADGE OS MUR uo. L8 e. 208 ses os Specialist in Pesticide Education, 1957, 1965 
B.5., M.Ag,, Auburn University: LL.B. of Law, Jones Law School. 
ARR SIDI. rr State 4-H Club Leader for Girls, 1945, 1950 
B.S., University of Montevallo. 
BOND,M D sacs ce satecsy cep cboucsntbaasuventaziasiaasisiciia SEHR HAAS Peanut Specialist, 1955, 1969 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 
BROWN. ALE Aw uu peti nds Specialist 4-H Visuals, 1959, 1972 
As .. Tuskegee, Institute; M.S., Indiana University. 
BROWN, A. eet des oe et a — Specialist (Marketing), 1948, 1963 
B s. , M.Ag.Ec., Auburn University, 
BURDETT, ROBERT Mun crass Agronomist (Seed), 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
BURNS, | EARL — JJJ Acme eH d rns "Ie P TIN ae RIT Extension Weed 5pecialist, 1970 
4 M5., Ph.D., Auburn Universil y. 
AER LOUP ILS Leo SE SE EE Specialist (Agronomy), 1967 
B. S, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 
CHENEY, WALTER KC rrconudica nieve esiVrvesV es SPIHVI SS WIRKT I T uà Art Editor, 1958, 1962 
B.A.A., Auburn University, 
CLARK, ROBERT —— — aaa ay eh htt aes UI eS Specialist (Recreation), 1954, 1965 
. M.S. Auburn University. 
ONU. RENNES littra uigdeexaaapenbos ge S BETA 2p v je 7E 2725203 News Editor, 1957, 1960 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University, 
CURTIS, WILLIAM No. Ae District Program Specialist 1963, 1973 
BS Agr., Auburn University. 
DANION, Mis aS N REET Animal Husbandman, 1960, 1965 
B. 5., M.S., University ol Georgia; Ph.D., Auburn University. 
DEESE, RICHARD E PEE E vas E P EEEE E TE Animal Husbandman, 1965 
„ M5., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 
— — Saeco speulcanstunchchiones EEEN EA Ss s Apiculturist, 1954, 1968 
B.5., M. ^g, Auburn University, 
DENT, BADEL Qi acid ass aro TREQFUAERRPESIS SA Specialist (Food Preservation), 1944, 1958 
B. s. Auburn University; M.S., University of Georgia. 
DOZIER, LEELA T nie iun Specialist Community Resource Development, 1964, 1973 
B S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 
EOS eTA T. ee wll Specialist (Pesticide Education), 1953, 1966 
BS., M.Ag, Auburn University. 
PARE, EjmWERL. uas sce ripe TOT Specialist (Plant Pathology and Nematology), 1966 
B.S., Centenary College; M,S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. à 
FATCCWATB PLC UE alloy a ERO REGERE ERRORES: Extension Agronomist, 1974 
B.S. Berea College; Ph.D., West Virginia University, 

GLASSCOCK, M. R. esee ——— Specialist (Fruits and Vegetable Marketing), 1941, 1962 
B.5., ‘Auburn University. j 

GRIFFIN, CHARLES — VEA PARET. ce ETT LL Extension Dairyman, 1973 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 

FIENDE eis IE cesi QUEE a RARE Gd repa „. Agronomist (Soybeans), 1960, 1969 
B.S., M. S., Auburn University; Ph.D.. North Carolina State ‘University. 

AE Dosen Bey ee ne Se ae PT a moti Extension Dairyman, 1973 
B.S, McNeese State College: M.S. Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

GUTHRIE, KOREA a r snae A pA PARI Specialist (Soils), 1974 

u M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

HIGH, veles Na gru ef Ux EIC Uivad Extension Animal Husbandman, 1966 
B.5., Universily of Florida: MS. Ph. D., University of Tennessee. 

PUR NEED rubus um io occi RESTER Specialist (Educational Methods), 1969 
B. S., University of Tennessee; M.S., University of Alabama, 

Up NN Sree ce ers COR cee en Resource Management Specialist, 1971 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 
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HUDDLESTON, WORMAM R. Gasere me dré one vt cube puacvadusiexaneepesnns acy inih sia aV PURI Economist, 1968 
B.S _, Tennessee Technological University: M.S., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., Mississippi State University 
JONES, BERTHA NU T E pat OA E A a aaaea „a 4-H Club Specialist, 1945, 1965 
., Alabama ASM University; M.Ed., Pennsylvania State University. 
Kennamer, E E I RE, eren o EE O aa aes? a EE oa Specialist (Wildlife), 1940, 1960 
„ Auburn University. 
Leonem Roy Fe Gu seulips Fui Zoo dos as saueblpaaahgencadabapa 22 PG MINUTS Ma ze Rel Entomologist, 1954, 1962 
M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Mississippi State University, 
LEE, — VVILSDRI La eau er creo erro eve es e re s Specialist (Poultry Marketing), 1965, 1967 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Arizona. 
LINTON DANIEL Pas Specialist (Livestock Marketing), 1962 
B.S, Auburn University, 
LITTLE, Roweny LF aan ead piis ..+. Specialist (Forest Products Marketing and Utilization), 1971 
., Clemson University, 
Lovett, CANT | opm mE Specialist in Educational Methods, 1972 
,, Northwestern State; MS., Louisiana State University. 
MADDOX, C. — heel A a tichdcetevichtaeies Specialist (Farm Management), TVA, 1954, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 
MARABLE, JoHNiE Plc oasctedi DETO TOP SCIRE EEA District Program Specialist, 1955, 1966 
M.S., Auburn University. 
Maran VIRGINIA Hioon Ges OAM AP RVIAMI SAXUAEIPAS ATUS D Specialist (Educational Methods), 1969 
., Auburn University. 
Von M. (iv Wk hepara me ENT m. State 4-H Club Leader, 1955, 1970 
B 5 M.Ag. Auburn University: Ed.D., Louisiana State University, 
MAYFIELD, WILLIAM EDLY sav cociasina pushes RRO Cc FO Extension Agricultural Engineer, 1971 
B.5 ., University of Tennessee. 
MCCORD, WEBER FT Es oe . Specialist in Community & Regional Development, 1972 
B.S.. Florence State: M.S., Ph. D. Auburn University. 
MOCROWN, ANUA LOSE 17.45 ienaa hadapi inak Health Education Specialist 1973 
B.S., Phillips University; M.S., Yale University. 
MCLAUGHLIN, KATHY M. ...........e RPA AAE NENEN, Specialist in Educational Methods, 1970 
B.S., Winthrop College. 
MCQUEEN, HOUSTON FRANK ........ — ——— — Survey Entomologist, 1963 
B.5.. Auburn University. 
OGBURN, CHARLES BOUE Agricultural Engineer, 1968 


a M.S, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Overs, ‘thorn csecercevsinepeeanesneepnenvereevsreeeeseene SPOCialist (Consumer Education), 1943, 1949 
B.S., University of Tennessee. 


OWENS, BARBARA A. E NEE P E E Specialist (Educational Methods), 1958, 1969 
B.S. , University of North Alabama; M.Ed.. Louisiana State University. 
PRICKETT, FARISS CORNER ae Specialist in Foods and Nutrition, 1955, 1970 
., Auburn University. 
RIVERS, | Ruth BY sv nnciis AAEE N Sa papoviyo aapne 1e: EN State Supervisor, FENEP, 1937, 1972 
S., Tuskegee Institute: M.A., Columbia University. 
—— BURLSON GWENETTE .......... Extension Animal Husbandman-Beef Nutritionist, 1972 
B.5., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 
SHUMACK, RONALD VERO U eeikeaprisasn sa» Vi Extension Floriculturist, 1963, 1969 
B re M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University; Ph. D., Michigan State University 
SMITH, Jack LI RVE h KAEST PA, News Fditor, 1962 
`, Auburn University, 
SMITH, as [ Sas ocn ren cuf ORDEN QU e VM SR A d Extension 4-H Leadership Specialist, 1965, 1971 
„ Edward Waters College; M. e Tuskegee Institute; Ph.D., Ohio State University 
SMITH, Prey M. . Extension Horticulture-Vegetables, 1966, 1969 
., Clemson "University; M. $. " North Carolina ‘State University. 
SMITH, RONALD ated bel IURI ERAN ... Extension Entomologist, 1972 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
SPEAKMAN, GENTA N DE AE E AEE na pRi be Specialist (Housing and Equipment), 1966 
Auburn University, M.S., Auburn University, 
STRAIN, ‘Wit Ln o orderly wtiurtieu — AA ——— News Editor, 1955, 1965 
M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute. 
SAO * — —— s. Resource Development Economist, 1969 
BS „ North Carolina State University: M. Si Ph. D. "University of Tennessee, 
STROTHER, GENE AE A UE Joris Mena E e cas eai Re cii Extension Entomologist, 1973 
B.S ,, Ph.D.. Louisiana State University, 
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THOMPSON, KAYHERBEN ais jose sun candi ocveveserevaerquvevecuaborceerdeverhdys Specialist (Clothing), 1944, 1969 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., Pennsylvania State University. 
NRRORNTON? PANY FI S. innin nnn lebe vovvRs steerer Assistant Publications Editor, 1970, 1972 
B.A A.. Auburn University 
WADE, LARKIN PY isle PRI EE T DT Extension Forester, 1965 
, M.S. Auburn University, 
Warnes, Rosen PRACT le CEP reU RON e die Specialist (Turf and Home Grounds), 1974 
> Ph.D.. Mississippi State University. 
WATSON, “HAROLD ——— Specialist (Agricultural Engineering), 1966 
» MS, Louisiana State University, 
Tas, BARAE T a RER AAA EI y ehox AREA IRIS O Specialist in Educational Methods, 1961, 1971 
B.S.. M.S., University of Alabama. 
WEEKS, Jonn VEIEES Oen A aee at rn Specialist in Rural Resource Development, 1970 
Auburn University. 
Wife; — RN Specialist in Foods and Nutrition, 1970 
B.5., University of Montevallo; M.S., University of Tennessee. 
WHITTENBURG, BOBBY LEROY. «.....:c..cssesssesonsarassasnccssenesssecvesnessas 4-H Livestock Specialist, 1965 
B.5., MS.. University of Tennessee. 
FRIORME, DERTBEN/ E soseska pro v deco venons bonevnenacsscsecouesaasbasehas anteantacta Visual Editor, 1960, 1967 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 
YERBY, Lovo LEE MAS en p NOREA cs wy OPE PE e pr a E I Radio & T.V. Editor, 1974 
.. M.A. University of Alabama. 
OFF-CAMPUS SPECIALISTS 
EICH, SAMUEL MG os zasccapuns zpamstcans sdai iaiaaeaia Specialist in Cotton, 1957, 1968 
M.Ag, Auburn University. 
Givi, Jor dins yet Ue compa sc ye E S Ure pe Sel Rural Resource Development Specialist, 1935, 1963 
4 Auburn University, 
AR LINDE aijr iacdiavicacae d PECNE AR WERT RETETT FS EAE VASE aos Health Education Specialist, 1973 
RN., University of Alabama. 
JONES, ROBERT eee eet Resource Management Specialist, 1949, 1969 
, Tuskegee Institute; M.Ed., North Carolina State University . 
KIRBY, vary EE Pe a Mauri i extrema ker Dao OR Ra ME HC m nS TE E E Health Education Specialist, 1973 
B.S., University of Alabarna. 
DINE: [E OEFA AE OPEO pRa ENOR Agronomist, TVA, 1959, 1963 
B.S., M.S Auburn University. 
PARKS, FIBRE. sassis coe rigat rtu ty PIER UC ihata CITAS KMS PARES TA District Program Specialist, 1954, 1963 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 
McDaniel, CLARENCE ——— TORIA AET Y Resource Management Specialist, 1952, 1969 
„ Alabama A&M University. 
—— ee E E EET AEE- Rural Resource Development Specialist, 1944, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University. 
POWELL, WILLIAM EDWARD, lll. .....cccccesceeeseerees Specialist, Food Science & Marine 


Programs, 1970 
B.S., Ph.D., Auburn University, 


ROBERTS, DAS ML oA peru E URS Resource Management Specialist, 1960, 1968 
M.S., Auburn University. 
Stones mnis —— A OOE Rural Resource Development Specialist, 1956, 1962 
M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 
—— Ras nba NIIT NIE Rural Resource Development Specialist, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University; M.Ag, University of Florida. 
THOMAS, CHARLES RUNI UI Specialist (Poultry), 1958, 1966 
4 Auburn University. 
own, Macon AETI TE REPE TY Rural Resource Development Specialist, 1957, 1961 
Ag, Auburn University. 
Ricci We DAMSTERY A i om RT Pa c rp 4e I Resource Management Specialist, 1946, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S.. University of Tennessee 
WILSON, Wituian Fy azectasicacesevasouagvepuigan Rural Resource Development Specialist, 1954, 1961 
„Ag, Auburn University. 


— aft Qao te MAREA dedu) US COH HT NOVIA "uad Health Education Specialist, 1973 
B.S., Tuskegee Institute. 
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OTHER STAFF 
BROU Administrative Assistant, 1958, 1966 


GOLDEN, MILDRED 
GOOD, MYRTLE 


d ARCHI TUA OS i SA ERI — Administrative Assistant, 1969, 1972 
Lai SEE CERE TIRE Ta CP Opa Pcia AA RAEE LINENN SLAS Qugqi voee Administrative Assistant, 1929, 1966 


COUNTY STAFFS 


(Listfor each county as follows: County Address, county extension chairman, extension farm 
agent; associate county extension chairman, extension home agent; first appointment, present 
appointment. All degrees are from Auburn University unless otherwise indicated.) 


AUTAUGA 
Prattville 


BALDWIN 
Bay Minette 


BARBOUR 
Clayton 


BIBB 
Centerville 


BLOUNT 
Oneonta 


BULLOCK 
Union Springs 


BUTLER 
Greenville 


CALHOUN 
Anniston 


CHAMBERS 
LaFayelte 


CHEROKEE 
Centre 


R. H. Kirkpatrick, B.S., M.Ed.; 1944, 1965; Jerry A. Green, B.5., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1954, 1965; Max F. Scott, B.S., M.Ag., 1962-1965. Louvenia A. 
Lee, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1955, 1972 

Donald Eugene Dunn, B.S., 1962, 1965; Edward |]. 
Coats, B.S., Western Kentucky State University; M.S., 1966. Lyndell 
Edward Tunnell, B.S., M.Ed. 1973; Eugenia Small, B.S., 1937, 1974; Eunice 
H. Horace, Alcorn A&M, 1973. 


I.W. Walton, B.S,, 1946, 1965; Jerry L. Brown, B.S., 1967; William H. 
Lindsey, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1966. 

Teresa Z. Williams, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1970, 1974; Ruth Haler, 
B.S., University of N. Alabama, 1974. 

Layd P. Owens, B.S., M.Ag., 1954, 1971; T. W. Camp, B.S., 1951, 1965. 
Faye B. Smith, B.S., University of Alabama, 1964, 1971; Mattie M. Walker; 
Alabama A&M, 1974. 


D.S. Loyd, B.S., M.Ag., 1942, 1965; James O. Conway, B.S., M.Ed., 1967; 
L. C. McCall, B.S., 1955, 1965. 

Mildred Gilbert, B.S., M. of H.Ec., 1944, 1965; Brenda L. Hale, B.S., 
Alabama A&M 1974. 


W. E. Stone, B.S., M.Ag., 1947, 1965; Henry M. Brooks, B.S., M.Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1967. Armstead Young, B.S., M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 
1973. Carolyn Henderson, B.S. 1941, 1965; Nannie S. Rhodes, B.S., 
Southern University, 1959, 1965. 

F. H. Morgan, B.S., M.Ag., 1946, 1965; |. P. Moore, B.S., M.Ag., 1953, 
1965; Jacob H. Ross, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, M.A., Michigan Stale 
University, 1950, 1965; R.C. Thompson, B.S., 1954, 1965. 

Laurine Howell, B.5., University of Alabama, 1949, 1965; Dena L. Barnes, 
B.S., 1973; Wilma Jean Ruffin, B.S., Alabama A&M, 1973. 


A.S. Matthews, B.S., 1941, 1965; Goode Nelson, B.A., University of 
Alabama, 1945, 1965; John D. Sellers, B.S., 1949, 1966; Brenda Jones, 
B.S., Jacksonville State University, 1971, 1974. 

Barbara W. Mobley, B.A., University of Mississippi, 1966, 1970; Mazie 
Howard Wilson, B.S., Alabama A&M University, 1972; Breta M. Arrington, 
Tuskegee Institute, 1974; Brenda Jones, B.S., Jacksonville State Universily, 
1971, 1974. 


Howard A. Taylor, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1962, 1967; Willie Lawson, B.S- 
Alabama A&M University, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1947, 1965; 
Hubert R. Armstrong B.S., 1974. Exa Till, B.S., 1946, 1965; Mary Frances 
Griggs, B.S., Alabama A&M University, 1952, 1965; Ruth W. Blake, B.5.. 
University of Montevallo, 1969. 


Howard D. Hall, B.S., M.Ag., 1962, 1970; J. B. Butler, B.S., 1954, 1967; 
Charles R. Moody, B.S., 1964, 1965. 

Geneva Marshall James, B.S., 1941, 1965; Irene J, Lackey, B.S., 1965, 
1967. 


— — «aa 


CHILTON 
Clanton 


CHOCTAW 
Butler 


CLARKE 
Grove Hill 


CLAY 
Ashland 


CLEBURNE 
Heflin 


COFFEE 
Enterprise 


COLBERT 
Tuscumbia 


CONECUH 
Evergreen 


COOSA 
Rockford 


COVINGTON 
Andalusia 


CRENSHAW 
Luverne 


CULLMAN 
Cullman 
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W. R. Fotral, B.S., M.Ag., 1959, 1965; Tommy |. Brown, B.S., 1971, 1972; 
D. R. Mims, B.S., 1953, 1965. 

Mrs. Johnnie Lane, A.B., Judson College, 1952, 1965; Sarah Hickman 
McDowell, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1967. 


Mathew Sexton, B.S., 1937, 1965; Joseph T. Banks, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1947, 1965; R. B. Deavours, B.S.; M.S., Mississippi State 
University, 1946, 1965. Grace M. Prince, B.S., 1951, 1965; Dale B. Glass, 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., Livingston University, 1967; Gladys A. 
Horn, B.S.,Tuskegee Institute, 1950, 1965. 


Fred W. Kilgore, B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University, 1954, 1973; 
Thomas }. Breland, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1972; Sara G. Alexan- 
der, B.S., Mississippi State College for Women, 1967; Joe Ann Arthur, B.5., 
University of Southern Mississippi, 1967. 


George A. Peasant, B.S., Tuskegee Institute; M.S, Virginia State College, 
1950, 1972; Tom F. Farrow, B.S., 1970. 

Dora-grace Smith, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1952, 1965; Karen A. 
Mason, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1974. 


W. J. Thompson, B.S., M.S., Ed., 1954, 1971; E. C. Farrington, B.S., 1941, 
1965; Judith Fennell, B.S., 1970; Marjorie J. Sellers, B.S., 1972 


T. C. Casaday, B.S., M.Ag., 1949, 1965; Dan J. Presley, B.S., M.Ag., 
1964, 1966; J. R. Speed, 1943, 1965. 

Sarah Hutchinson, B.S., Howard College, M.S., 1956, 1965; Sandra T. 
Coffey, B.S., University of Tennessee, 1972; Sadie K. Petty, B.S., Alabama 
A&M., M:S., Tuskegee, 1973. 


D. G. Somerville, B.S., 1939, 1965; Harold Eugene Rose, B.S., M.Ext. Ed., 
Mississippi State University 1961; Danny Joe Potter, B.S., 1973. Charles E. 
Andrews, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1973. 

Christa Hall, B.S., University of Alabama, 1950, 1965. 


M. H. Huggins, B.S., 1936, 1965; H. J. Oakley, B.S., 1954, 1965; Stephen 
M. Harris B.S., Tuskegee Institute, M.Ed. Alabama State University; Louise 
T. Ostrom, B.S., M.Ed., 1957, 1965; Hazel H. Harpe, B.A., Judson College, 
1961, 1965. 


G.S. Sessions, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1955, 1965; Elmer Dowdell, B.S., Alcorn 
A&M College; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1957, 1965. 

Mariah B. Brymer, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1963, 1965; Thelma D. 
Davis, B.S., 1970. 


W, H. Kinard, B.S., M.Ag., 1954, 1965; Robert E. Linder, B.S., M.Ag., 1960, 
1965; C. W. Pike, B.S., M.Ag., 1952, 1965. Donald Lester, B.S., 1973; Mary 
Ellen Haynes, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1951, 1965; Ann T. Martin, 
B.S., University of Alabama, 1966. 


Ted B. Smith, B.S., M.S., Troy State University, 1963, 1969; G. B. Handley, 
B.S., 1948, 1965. | 
Eunice Prater King, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1953, 1965; Eunice 
Tibbs, B.S., Ala. A&M., 1973. 


Bob Eugene Spears, B.S., Oklahoma State University; M.5., University of 
Tennessee, 1964, 1971; Billy Ray Baswell, 1966, 1968; Claude. L. 
Dorminey, B.S., University of Georgia, M.S., Mississippi State University, 
1967; M.T. Whisenant, B.S., 1949, 1965; Mary Sue Tillery, B.S., M.S., 
1947, 1965; Peggy M. Harris, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1964. 


DALE 
Ozark 


DALLAS 
Selma 


DeKALB 
Ft. Payne 


ELMORE 
Wetumpka 


ESCAMBIA 
Brewton 


ETOWAH 
Gadsden 


FAYETTE 
Fayette 


FRANKLIN 
Russellville 


GENEVA 
Geneva 


GREENE 
Eutaw 


HALE 
Greensboro 


HENRY 
Abbeville 
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T. G. Hubbard, B.S., M.Ag., 1936, 1970; James H. Estes, B.S., M.Ag., 1963, 
1965; Ida Jo Harrison, B.S., U. of Montevallo; M.Ed., University of 
Tennessee, 1970, 1973; Patsy M. White,B.S., M.S., Troy State University, 
1970. 


LVC. Alsobrook, B.S., 1942, 1965; James S. Hines, B.S., M.Ed., 1966; 
George C. Hoomes, B.S., M.S.,; 1963, 1967; Charles D. Scott, II, B.S., 
M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1951, 1965. 

Norma M. McCrory, B.S., University of Southern Mississippi, 1961, 1971; 
Sara C. Whitworth, B.S., Samford University, 1971; Harriet R. Bates, B.S., 
M.Ed., Alabama State University, 1974. 

F. DeWitt Robinson, B.S., 1949, 1965; D. C. Poe, B.S., 1956, 1965; 
Jeffrey Clary, B.S., 1973; Terry L. Shackelford, B.S., Alabama A&M, 1974; 
Mary Louise Walker, B.S., Peabody College, 1954, 1965; Rebecca M. 
Dollman. B.5.. 1974. 


Jack Thompson, B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee; Wayne E. Davis, B.S., 
M.S., 1959, 1965; George W. Jackson, B.S., M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1966, 
1972; Barbara M. Marcelius, B.S., M.S., University of Alabama; Gwendo- 
lyn E. Turner, B.S., Alabama A&M University, 1968. 


R. |. Martin, B.S., 1946, 1966; Edward M. Knowles, B.S., M.Ag., 1953, 
1965; Barry E. Wood, B.S., 1966, 1967. 

Peggy Bracken, B.S., 1963, 1965; Caroline F. Bivins, B.S., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1974. 


T. L. Sanderson, B.S., M.S., 1943, 1965; H. J. Jackson, B.S., University of 
Georgia, 1944, 1965; A. D. Jones, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1965. Sara L. Thomas, 
B.S., 1947, 1965; Maude V. Hill, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1971; Celeste H. 
Martin, B.S., M.S., 1957, 1965; Elouise O. Turk, B.S., Alabama A&M 
University, M.A.T., Indiana University. 


James Pettus Tucker, B.S., M.Ag., 1961, 1970; Samuel Fowler, B.S., 
Mississippi State University, 1973; Annie Mary Hester, B.S., Berry College; 
M.S., University of Alabama, 1953, 1965. 


H. A. Ponder, B.S., 1935, 1965; Waymon Ray Pace, B.S., 1972; H. W. 
Warren, B.S., 1945, 1965. 

Joyce McNutt, B.S., 1954, 1965; Wanda Gail Elliott, B.S., University of 
North Alabama, 1970. 

R. C. Reynolds, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1954, 1965; Dan A. Gary, B.S., 1969, 
Emily H. Seay, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1960, 1965; Angela Golden, 
B.S., Samford University, 1973. 

Charles S. Foreman, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1945, 1972; Jerry B. 
Clark, B.S., M.Ed., 1965, 1972; Evelyn Blackmon, B.S., Alabama A&M 
University, 1965, 1971; Betty Sue Young, B.S., M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 
1972. 


J. B. Deavours, B.S., 1937, 1965; Gwinn Russell Ezell, B.S., Alabama A&M 
University, 1962, 1965; J. N. Glass, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1965. 

Evelyn D. Edwards, B.S., M.S., University of Alabama, 1966; Katie |. 
Carlton, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1950, 1965; Amanda Williams Morrison, 
B.S., University of Montevallo, 1969. 


R. C. Hartzog, B.S., 1946; C. L. Barefield, B.S., 1951, 1965; David Lee 
Daniel, B.S., Alabama A&M University, 1972. 

Margaret O. Eason Kirkland, B.S., M. H.Ed., Jacksonville State University, 
1961, 1965; Rassie T. Farmer, B.S., Langston University, 1967; Jewel W. 
Hardwick, B.S., 1958, 1967. 


| 


| HOUSTON 
| Dothan 


JACKSON 
| Scottsboro 


| JEFFERSON 
Birmingham 


LAMAR 
Vernon 


LAUDERDALE 
Florence 


LAWRENCE 
Moulton 


LEE 
Opelika 


LIMESTONE 
Athens 


LOWNDES 
Hayneville 


MACON 
Tuskegee 
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Allen M. Mathews, B.S., M.Ag., 1957, 1965; Marion H. Roney, B.S., 1962, 
1965; Reafield Vester, B.S., Alabama A&M University, M.S., University of 
Florida, 1966; Michael A. Davis, B.S., 1974; James M. Clary, B.S., 1974. 
lulia Smith, B.S., 1955, 1965; Mildred Mae Ward, M.S., Alabama A&M 
University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1955, 1965; Claudia W. Meadows, 
B.S., 1971. 


B. T. Richardson, B.S., 1945, 1968; James H. Pitts, B.S., M.S., Mississippi 
State University, 1955, 1969; James A. Sharp, B.S., 1973. Mrs. Clyde Peck, 
B.S., 1942, 1965; Betty D. Moore, B.S., 1963, 1969. 

C. H. Johns, B.S., 1937, 1965; Hiram N. McCall, B.S., 1970; Charles E. 
Smith, B.S., M.Ed., 1966, 1967; William Gaines Smith, B.S., M.Ag., 1965; 
Percy L. White, B.S., Alabama A&M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 
1949, 1965; David W. Bradford, B.S., 1969 

Rubye }. Robinson, B.S., Philander Smith College, 1945, 1965; Helen T. 
Wilson, B.S., Alabama A&M University, 1970; Carrie Lena Smith, B.S., 
1971; LaVurn Stinson, B.S., Alabama A&M, 1971, 1974. 

H. H. Lumpkin, B.S., 1950, 1965; C. T. Guthrie, B.S., M.Ext.Edu. 
Mississippi State University, 1966. 

Barbara Alawine, B.S., M.A.Ed., University of Alabama, 1953, 1965; Janice 
Boykin Dowdle,B.5., Jacksonville State University, 1970. 


Earl C. Halla, B.S., M.Agr. 1953, 1973; Charles W. Burns, B.S., M.Ag., 
1957, 1965; Robert T. Hughes, B.S., Alabama A&M University; M.S., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1958, 1965; Ronald D. Lane, B.S., 1973, 1974. 

Sara F. Conner, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1949, 1965; Sadie L. 
McClellan, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1944, 1965; Sandra Owens, B.S., 
Florence State University, 1970, 1972. 


S. P. McClendon, B.S., 1943, 1965; Henry J. Buchanan, B.S., Alabama 
A&M University, 1970; Dean Parris, B.S., M.Ag., 1959, 1965; James E. 
Pinion, B.S., M.Ed., 1966, 1970. 

Ruby Rogers, B.S., Athens College, 1953, 1965; Martha H. Pool, B.S., 
Jacksonville State University, 1966, 1969; Inez M. Petty, B.S., Alabama 
A&M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 1965. 


R. W. Teague, B.S., 1948, 1965; Richard Dyar, B.S., 1971; Paul Henry 
Waddy, B.S., Alabama A&M University, M.Ag. Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 
1964, 1965; Lawrence Hawsey, B.S., M.Ed., 1965, 1972. 

Elisabeth Crum, B.S., 1955, 1965; Willie C. Lockhart, B.S., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1937, 1965; Susan B. Wetherington, B.S., University of Georgia, 
1970. 


Daniel R. Salter, B.S., M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 1973; Watkins L. 
Carter, B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University, 1967; F. Macon Patterson, 
B.S., M.S., 1954, 1968. 
Athelstine H. Malone, B.S., Alabama A&M University, 1956, 1973; Margie 
L. McCary, B.S., 1973 


Tom j. Gerald, B.S., M.Ag., 1946, 1969; Scott Billingsley, B.S., M.S., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1951, 1965; Clarence J. Maudlin, B.S., M.S., Tuskegee 
institute, 1972; Carolyn L. Hicks, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1967, 1974. 
Katie Welch Jackson, B.S., University of Alabama 1973. 


|. M. Bolling, B-S., 1939, 1965; James Boyd, B.S., Alabama A&M 
University, 1971; Leonard Huffman, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1962, 
1965. 

Carolyn Brown Williams, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1962, 1968. Annette B. 
Wallace, B.S., M.S., Alabama A&M University, 1966, 1971. 
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MADISON 
Huntsville 


MARENGO 
Linden 


MARION 
Hamilton 


MARSHALL 
Guntersville 


MOBILE 
Mobile 


MONROE 
Monroeville 


MONTGOMERY 
Montgomery 


MORGAN 
Hartselle 


PERRY 
Marion 
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R. O. Magnusson, B.S., 1948, 1965; Robert Burton, B.S., Alabama A&M 
University, 1962, 1969; Bobby Lee Stewart, B.S., Alabama A&M Universi- 
ty, 1972; Gary E. Murray, B.S., 1974; Larry Easterwood, B.S., M.Ag. Ed., 
1961, 1974. 

Christine Huber, B.S., Peabody College, 1944, 1965; Jackie Fay 
McDonald, B.S., Tennessee Tech. University, 1973; Jacquelyn B. Outlaw, 
B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1968; Alyce B. Garland, B.S., Alabama A&M 
University, 1972; Victoria L. McInnish, B.S., University of Alabama, 1973. 


Cecil Miller, B.S., M.Ag., 1954, 1968; Rudy P. Yates, B.S., M.Ag., 1960; 
William Norwood, B.S., Alabama A&M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1973; Marjorie Weaver, B.S., 1943; 1965: Rosalyn Ketchum 
Palmer, B.S., 1960, 1965; Vera |. Wilson, B.S., Alabama A&M University, 
1966. 


H. B. Price, B.S., 1945, 1965; Lathan D. Hooks, B.S., Grover C. Brooks, 
B.S., Alabama A&M University; M.S., Tennessee A&I, 1972. 

Elna Tanner, B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee, 1950, 1965; Penelope F. 
Walton, B.S., M.S., University of Alabama, 1972. 


W. L. Martin, B.S, 1942, 1965; Bobby E. 
B.S., 1973; Franklin H. Wood, B.S. M. Agr., 1963, 1974. 
Maxine Johnson Crump, B.S., University of North Alabama, 1967, 1970; 
joyce M. Morgan, B.S., University of North Alabama, 1970. 


Charles B. Vickery, B.S., 1948, 1965; Charles H. 
Kilpatrick, B.S., M.A. University of South Alabama, 1964, 1965; Andrew D. 
Greer, B.S., 1973; Dennis Peterson, 1973, 1974. 

Myra N. Barton, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1968; Maggie F. Scoggin, 
B.S., University of Southern Mississippi, 1972; Sylvia G. Oakes, B.5., 
Alabama A&M University 1972; Evelyn Stukes, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 
1970. Annette Mitchell, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Inst., 1973, 1965. 


James H. Sellers, B.S., 1966. Mike M. Gamble, B.S., Mississippi State 
University, 1966; Rodie M. Ruffin, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1973. 
Annie Richardson, A.B., Judson College, M.S., Livingston State Universily, 
1952, 1965; DeLois Carmichael, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1952, 
1965; Annette |. Cave, B.S., University of Southern Mississippi, 1967. 


T. P. McCabe, B.S., M.Ag., 1939, 1965; Leonard E. Brown, B.S., Alcorn 
A&M College; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1964, 1965; Addre Bryant, B.5., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1954, 1965; Sam E. Crouch, B.S., 1974; Bobby L 
Hanks, B.S., 1974 

Virginia Gilchrist, B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., 1955, 1965; Elizabeth 
S. Stough, B.S., Alabama A&M University, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1945, 
1970; Imogene Ritenburgh, B.S., University of Southern Mississippi, 1973; 
Marie Crenshaw, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1967, 1973; Shelby Ellis, 
Tuskegee Institute, 1972, 1974. 


C.D. Rutledge, B.S., M.Agr., 1948, 1965; Eddie E. Cannon, B.S., Alabama 
A&M University; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1965; H. W. Houston, B.S. 
M.Ag., 1954, 1965; Jerry L. Parker, B.S., M.Ed., 1960, 1965; Lucile 
Hawkins, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1948, 1965; Elouise Lipscomb, 
1944, 1965; Thelma E. Gottler, B.S., M.A.T., University of Montevallo. 


W. O. Hairston, B.S., M.Ag., 1946, 1965; J. A. Bates, B.S., 1950, 1965; 
Richard E. Smith, B.S., Alabama A&M University, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute; 
1962, 1965. 

Evelyn Graham, B.S., University of Alabama, 1950, 1965; Dorothy Brice, 
B.S., Alabama A&M University, 1970; Joyce Richardson, B.S., Judson 
College, 1958, 1965. 


lones, 





PICKENS 
Carrollton 


PIKE 
Troy 


RANDOLPH 
Wedowee 


RUSSELL 
Phenix City 


SHELBY 
Columbiana 


ST. CLAIR 
Pell City 


SUMTER 
Livingston 


TALLADEGA 
Talladega 


TALLAPOOSA 
Dadeville 


TUSCALOOSA 
Tuscaloosa 


WALKER 
Jasper 
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Edward N. Graham, B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University, 1960, 1966; 
Walter D. Powers, B.S., M.Ext.Ed., 1966; M.Ext. Ed. Mississippi Stale 
University. 

Helen B. Hill, B.S., University of Montevallo; M.S., University of Alabama, 
1941, 1965; Lorraine Meeks, B.S., University of Alabama, 1957, 1965. 


Darell P. Dunn, B.S, MEd, 1965; James McLean, 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1954, 1967. 

Florence Owens, B.S., Florida Stale University, 1958, 1965; Teresa 
Maddox, B.S., Auburn University, 1973. 


Grady M. Wakefield, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1957, 1965; T.F. Burnside, Jr., B.S., 
M.Ed., 1960, 1965; Theodore Shumpert, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 
1946, 1965. 

Elaine Evans, Jacksonville State University, 1969, 1970; Paula M. McCol- 
lum, B.S., Jacksonville State University, 1970. 


C. A. Woods, B.S., 1947, 1965; Donald M. Bice, B.S., Agr. B.S., Ag.Ed., 
1970; Mack H. Eldridge, B.S., Virginia State College, 1948, 1965. 

Betty H. Wilson, B.S., 1971. 

W. M. Clark, B.S., 1937, 1965; J. E. Jones, B.S., 1958, 1965. 

Marion Cotney, B.S., 1939, 1965; Peggy Prucnal, B.S., Jacksonville State 
University, 1969. 

Lelias G. Pair, B.S., M.Agr., 1948, 1974; Wm D. Jackson, B.S., 1946, 1965; 
|. E. Yates, B.S., 1955, 1965. 

Aileen Puckett, B.S., M.S., University of Alabama, 1957, 1965; Louise S. 
Littlejohn, B.S., University of Alabama, 1967. 

B. B. Williamson, B.S., M.Ag., 1946, 1966; Joe E. Lashley, B.S., M.Ag., 
1965; Henry |. Spears, B.S., Alabama A&M University, M.Ed., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1946, 1965; Lee G. Gober, B.S., M.Agr., 1960, 1974, 

Mildred Ennis, B.S., University of Tennessee, M.S., Livingston State 
University, 1958, 1965; Gloria R. Steinhilbers, B.S., University of Mon- 
tevallo, 1970; Theresa E. Threadgill, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1957, 1965. 
Thomas L. Bass, B.S., M.Ed., 1946, 1966; J. B. Mathews, B.S., 1949, 1965; 
Curtis H. O'Daniel, B.S., M.Ed., 1965, 1966; Isaac Bias, B.S., Fort Valley 
College; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1973; Wanda P. Jurriaans, B.S., Jackson- 
ville State University, 1965, 1969, 

Marie H. Player, B.S., Alabama A&M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 
1957, 1965; Verlinda A. Mingo, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1972. 


C. H. Webb, B.S., 1946, 1965; Jerry G. Hanks, B.S., 1970; James L. 
McGhee, B.S., Alabama A&M University, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1968; 
R. W. Thompson, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1958, 1965. 

Margaret Miller, B.S., 1949, 1965; Nelda B. Martin, B.S., University of 
Alabama, 1971. 


Albert Pitts, Jr., B.S., M.Ag., 1952, 1970; James Cooper, B.S., 1948, 1965; 
B. B. Fields, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, M.S., University of Illinois, 1954, 
1965; James C. Howell, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1961, 1965; French Sconyers, B.S., 
1943, 1965. 

Elizabeth Stewart, B.S., M.S., University of Alabama, 1945, 1965; O'Neal 
Massey, B.S., M.S., University of Alabama, 1952, 1965; Jo Ann H. Smith, 
B.S., University of Alabama, 1970, Peggy L. White, B.S., University of 
Alabama, 1971. 

Robert E. Thornton, B.S., M.Ag., 1954, 1965; W. D. Jones, B.S., M.Ag., 
1954, 1965. 

Jeanette Argo, B.S., University of Montevallo; M.S., University of Alabama, 
1942, 1965; Elaine Cole, B.S., University of Alabama, 1973. 
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WASHINGTON D. O. Estes, B.S., 1949, 1965; Thomas E. Fuller, B.S., 1969; Sarah H. 


Chatom Hazen, B.S., 1964, 1965; Patricia Ann Taylor, B.S., University of Alabama, 
1968. 

WILCOX Robert C. Farquhar, B.S., M.S., 1949, 1965; Richard E. Cobb, B.S., Tus- 

Camden kegee Institute, 1950, 1968; W. |. Hardy, B.S., 1954, 1965; Solonia E. 


Reynolds, B.S., Alabama A&M University, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 
1973; Wanda Gayle Creel, B.S., 1973. 


WINSTON Robert Il. D. Murphy, B.S., M.Ag., 1958, 1974; Jean P. West, B.S., University 
Double Springs of North Alabama, 1972. Clyde Rice, Jr., B.S., 1973. 


ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION STAFF 


HARRY M. PuitPorT, A.B., Ph.D., D. D., LL.D., LL.D., LL.D., President 
CHESTER C. CARROLL, B.S.E.E., M.S.EE., Ph.D., Vice President for Research 
VINCENT S. HANEMAN, JR., S.B., M.S.E. (AE), Ph.D., Director 
WILLIAM C. JONSON, JR., B.S., Assistant Director 


Dual roles are performed by faculty and staff of the School of Engineering who serve also as 
personnel of the Engineering Experiment Station. 


ENGINEERING EXTENSION SERVICE STAFF 


Harry M. PuiLPOTT, A.B., Ph.D., D.D. LL.D., LL.D., LL.D., President 
FRED R. ROBERTSON, JR., B.S., M.S., Dr.P.A., Vice President for Extension 
VINCENT S. HANEMAN, JR., S.B., M.S.E. (AE), Ph.D., Director 
James F. O'BRIEN, Jr. B.M.E., M.M.E., Associate Director 
ALEXANDER H. AvERYT, B.M.E., M.S.LM., Director, Birmingham Office 
OLANA. HEMBREE, Administrative Assistant 
ANNE P. JerrRIES, Administrative Assistant, Birmingham Office 


Dual roles are performed by faculty and staff of the School of Engineering who serve also as 
personnel of the Engineering Experiment Station. 
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ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 


Table 1—Enrollment by Classes, Courses and Divisions 


SCHOOL AND CURRICULUM 
School of Agriculture 


Agricultural Business and Economics (AS) Lesser 
Agricultural Engineering (AN) .........seee eren 
PTGS SEMI — 
Agony and SORA 
Animal and Dairy Science (ADS)... 
DENM SC OE EI EUER SA DAD 
FERS SOMBER AE i eShop DESEE OT 
dec a. nt PERPE 0MMESNHREO EE 
Axa ann, NE ol HEC meti mici 
Landscape and Ornamental 
E eet: A ——— —— — 
ou SU TPHE E EENE hike delenda eid 
Wood 


School of Architecture and the 
Fine Arts 


JJ = 
IOP LGR aa — —— 
BEC DUAE sok tend ——— 


petri" 





Fall Quarter, 1974 


ial and 
Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors Sth Year nclassified 
M Ww M Ww M Ww M Ww M w M Ww 
16 0 10 0 22 1 18 1 0 0 2 0 
6 0 2 0 2 0 7 1 0 0 0 0 
18 I 10 0 B 0 9 0 0 0 4 0 
5 0 8 0 12 0 2 0 0 0 5 0 
25 6 25 10 30 6 35 6 0 0 7 0 
53 25 67 16 51 14 79 25 0 0 16 0 
1 1 0 0 1 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 
71 4 65 2 60 2 57 0 0 0 | 0 
3 1 d 3 2 1 0 ] 0 0 0 0 
10 4 12 6 13 15 16 6 0 0 I 0 
3 0 1 0 1 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 | 0 2 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 
211 42 205 37 204 39 231 41 0 0 36 0 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 
TOTAL (Agriculture) 
91 19 75 13 54 7 60 6 31 2 2 0 
B6 1 69 D 84 0 79 1 0 0 0 0 
19 E 22 0 12 ! 17 1 0 0 3 [us 
E 35 5 16 5 6 5 11 0 0 0 0 
8 29 B 4 4 3 6 3 0 0 0 2 
3 12 E A 1 3 1 3 0 0 0 0 
29 73 20 31 28 4) 34 21 0 0 1 2 
240 173 203 68 188 61 202 46 31 2 6 4 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 
TOTAL (Architecture & Fine Arts) 


Totals by 
Sex 

M Ww 
68 2 
17 1 
49 1 
32 0 
122 28 
266 80 
3 2 
254 8 
9 6 
52 31 
7 0 
8 0 
887 159 
207 37 
1094 196 
313 47 
318 2 
73 6 
19 68 
26 41 
a 22 
112 168 
870 354 
6 6 
876 360 
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SCHOOL AND CURRICULUM 
School of Arts and Sciences 


General Curriculum (GC).......... —“ AEO — — 
Gen. Cur. Art (GAT) ——— Cae =~ Sel S : 
Gen. Cur. Biological Science (GBI).......... ees 
o R9 Duy ocsi E 
Gen Cur. Economics (GEC). oo... ccccccccccneens — 
Gen. Cur a E R egest tdobitdt dde uer y rudi d 

n. Cur. a rt main: —— —— — 
Gen. Cur. H (mic, NP — — 


Gen. Cur. Phi ALT E RE a nne ANI RS T A ENN VERTRETER. 
Gen. Cur. ENS (GPL etie ciarsordévd Ule iive rii eius dycbedd: 
Gen. Cur. Political Science (GPO)............s m — 
oe a, ONLA Tem 
Gen. Cur. Speech Communication (GSC) ........... — — fn 
Gen. Cur. Sociology (GSY)............. sess emer ue nm 
Lab Technology (LT)... ha cro po pos —— 7 
Uum Eoferaieen 0 Bea eer AN — — 
Physics (PS)... RS or PUES ey — 
toy rcm — —— Anus 
AARONI OU), nu ORRU nR UPEPHEHPMEEPE EE HUEAPIH UE PPRdSS 
Pre-Pharmacy (PPY) ....... — ILU UTI IIIS — SEK — 
Pre-Physical Theray 
JJ 
Public inistration (PUB)... — TMEL 

TOTAL Undergraduate ........... een 


ial and 
Juniors Seniors 5th Year nclassified 
M Ww 


i 
i 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 


Sac = 
hà Ww c wOubN-o..u 


aui 
m = 


— 


bh lv ue d. Om uw 
— 


SOonNNOo HK Coe 


— 

— — 

— — 
OOuwOmmucoO--ugurtN Ow —&HuO 


OuwOtNOr£ng—Mewwow-Dao-co 


— — 
OTTU eae NN COM ON 


— A 
— — 


—— d. 
— = xDOooOakl 
Ne 
^a 
— — 


— hj = 
NUUNA 
— 

c 


N 
— 
P 
> 
' 
— 
“i 
he — 
-—RuDOo 
-— 
— 
— 
bv 


— — 
phup=N 
— 
uw 
— 

P<) 
wi w= 
5 

a 
S05 


ae 


— — 


— hà 
Sunownwo 


Wg a= SOUS 


z2.- 
w 
^J 
— 
N 


be 
ono 
by = > 
U =O= QUTUL = 0O WVO NO ⏑ =e a COO — —⏑ ⏑— 

w N 

— ~ 

= E 

w 

— 


—-uoOowoo 
wu 
MNaODODOSuwo-o2oSgRcIOnR 


wo 
w 
— Nw 
o-nuRocoads-uenpossio 
iB — 0 wA» -—uD-oooccw 


— 
E 
coocococosceooceceococecescsosococococoeceso = 


cOOOOGOOOoOcOcCoOo2oOooooooooooooooooooooco =F 
MO-uacOoOoocOcOoOooOoo-oOo--oowoog.-ooo-uoo-owoc 


2 a 
NOSwSOrwOoOw ———SoOK-SSCOSS -NON =-NDCONNCOCOOCCOCO -=O 


Sa-i 
hs 


243 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 
TOTAL (Arts & Sciences) 


* 
z 
N 
d 
— 
uo 


372 471 


$ 
Š 


Totals by 


2177 


238 
2415 


142 


119 


1657 


142 
1799 
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SCHOOL AND CURRICULUM 
School of Business 


POCORN UNE N ENN ETES 
Business Administration (BA)... nennen 
CCOOOA aha 
ki pee A a a en 
ge o S 
Industrial Management (INM) ...........:00sssnnsserensseneneesnereentnnsees 


—— — 

Personnel Management and 
Industrial Relations (PIR)..................... erret rne nnns 
og be Ara QU asensedndmmramtrrstexiniifMss upper prever V E 
Quantitative Methods — nnne nnns 
DS eem nu tla A E EN E AIEEE AE EIERNE O E T 
TOTAL UNDERGRADUATE ............... eren 


| 


ooooooo = 
o-oowo = 


- E 
Sooo ooocooo Z7 
ERT 
NOOoNS 
ooS- 
" 
w"OOo-0 N 


— 
— 


Special and 
juniors Seniors Sth Year Unclassified 
M Ww M Ww M Ww M Ww 
59 15 100 38 0 0 7 3 
3 0 1 0 0 0 8 0 
a 0 11 1 0 0 1 0 
16 4 47 4 0 0 2 0 
23 0 43 E 0 0 7 2 
25 0 38 0 0 0 2 0 
13 2 57 9 0 0 1 0 
6 4 22 6 0 0 0 1 
258 78 57 11 0 0 1 0 
0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
3 1 11 0 0 0 0 0 
410 104 388 73 0 0 29 6 

GRADUATE SCHOOL 

TOTAL (Business) 


ww — 
22 Zoum-we = 


-0 


447 


454 
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SCHOOL AND CURRICULUM 


School of Education 


General Education 
Field Labora (EX)... — Mare RIVERA D e 
Early Child BEC. ONONE ENER — * 
OUTIL LU Ll, pe Or mae — 
obGr RORY THEMEN e d ond auod End vas 


Health, Physical Education 


uo Rercedlon (ORO o EF ACE UNINEHAEPVUEHURUUEHRCEH 
Recreation Administration (HRA) ....sssesssssssessecessseseessapeeeppeosassessess 
Health and Physical Education (HPE)...... sese 


Rehabilitation Service 


Education (RSR)........... — — We. Wave E EE e P AEREN 
Mental Retardation (RSM) ........ serm eere det 
Behavior Disturbance (RSB) ES 
Speech Patho MM 
Pt Rm ATI Up IV LI Lot D AEREE 
English Education (SEH)............ PPA OPE OPPE EEEE 
Foreign La Rab EN a aS 
Mathematics Education (SM)... nnnm 
Music Education (SMU) ............., — un ET n e ER N A N 


Scene Ema (S Anaao hohen A hA Sh 
Social Science Education (SSS)................. 


h Communication Educ. ⏑ 
Tesene T 
PM ST Es ae aiaa indus quievesideaescarvorcdddrdsodn 
Agricultural Education (VAGC)..........eeseeeern mnn n 
Basic Vocational Education (VBV) .............. uir oio cH eRe 
Domus COUTTS CIO L o ubi AEEIRLEEEUIEED EE 
Distributive Education (VDE)................. ere enm 
Home Economics Educalon n 


Industrial Arts Education (VIA) ............... 


Trade and Industrial Educ. (VTI)............... AE tiat Ce dd 
Office Administration NOA ahin errem nmm nnns 
TOTAL Undergraduate .................... eren 


-»^oo- £€ 


P 


Seth c-coso 


— 
— 
oo 


- ^2 
cCwuooo 


— 
co 


— 
w 
ud -—C uw WwI 


w 
wh 


— 
— 
— 


wewooowocv—s 
D 


uw c-o]O-u 


— 
N 


Goco 


Boo 


0o—0 = QONUN 


Soooocoo- 
Rouscowo 
Sonapi 


— 
= 
-~ 
© 
he 
È 
d 


S 
— — — a — 


ial And Totals by 
Sex 


Seniors Sth Year nclassified 
Ww M Ww M Ww M 
5 0 0 3 7 59 
0 0 0 22 64 22 
35 0 0 0 4 ! 
95 0 0 1 8 10 
0 0 0 0 0 1 
20 0 0 0 1 141 
9 0 0 0 0 30 
22 0 0 0 0 55 
5 7 0 0 1 3 13 
1 54 0 0 0 1 8 
2 17 0 0 0 1 5 
0 36 0 0 0 0 3 
3 9 0 0 0 0 7 
3 17 0 0 1 4 12 
0 1 0 0 ! 1 2 
6 19 0 0 i 0 22 
20 13 0 0 ! 0 56 
11 0 0 1 5 16 
19 0 0 7 0 97 
6 0 0 0 1 7 
0 0 0 0 0 1 
0 0 0 2 2 7 
0 0 0 1 0 91 
0 0 0 1 0 3 
14 0 0 3 4 12 
2 0 0 0 0 11 
33 0 0 0 1 0 
! 0 0 0 0 20 
0 0 0 2 0 6 
20 0 0 0 0 0 
465 0 0 48 107 718 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 293 
TOTAL (Education) 1011 
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SCHOOL AND CURRICULUM 
School of Engineering 


Aerospace Engineering (AE) ....... sess Nanpneepaaquumer* 7 NE 0 
Aviation Management a a erret nnns 0 
Chemical Engineering 0 
Soul cou. VUL ee ee — ATA 0 
Electrical Engineering (EE)................ inohi inis 0 
Industrial Engineering (IE)......... dec NOAS raTa pe OM SENDTES 0 
Mechanical Engineering (ME)... 0 
Materials Engineering u ERTAN, 0 
Pre-Chemical Engineering (PCN).......... essem 45 
hende PN tiui id ejiis 420 
Pre-Engineering Management P seem 53 
Tides Chute DIC Lip qm iet mtm emus F ANA Ped iotai aide 0 


School of Home Economics 


Clothing and Textiles (CT)... ——— 
Family and Child Dev. (FCD)... 
Family and Child Services (FCS) .. 
Fashion Merchandising G ARISA [ 
iD Ne. ane Family Ec. (HME) 

ousing and Equipment MELD ihon na iaia 
Food Service Admin. (FSA) — 


SPOOR HERE Oe Hee ee et eee Ese eRe hese bee 


ALEE ren 


"AA — * 


2 ee ere Sees 


dha htt te 


—cOooco-ooo 


eshmen 


= 


nw 
conwuwe.cocococeo 


m 
-QO 


Sophomores 
M W 
9 0 
15 0 
12 1 
26 0 
57 0 
14 1 
27 0 
2 0 
18 2 

257 11 
73 2 
1 0 
3 1 
4 0 

518 18 
0 17 
2 37 
0 15 
1 38 
0 11 
! 24 
0 1 
I 17 
1 "n 
6 171 


Juniors 

M Ww 
g 0 
31 0 
20 4 
63 [| 
112 0 
17 4 
316 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
2 1 
1 0 
1! 0 
302 10 
1 17 
0 41 
0 21 
1 29 
0 10 
0 22 
0 1 
0 3 
1 23 
3 169 


Special and Totals by 
Seniors Sth Year Unclassified 

M Ww M Ww M Ww M Ww 
4 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 
51 0 0 0 0 0 97 0 
27 1 0 0 0 0 59 6 
99 2 0 0 3 0 191 3 
123 3 0 0 3 0 295 3 
40 1 0 0 2 2 73 8 
50 0 0 0 1 1 114 1 
4 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 63 6 
0 0 0 0 | 0 678 36 
0 0 0 0 0 0 126 4 

1 1 0 0 0 0 4 2 
3 0 0 0 0 0 7 1 
n1 1 0 0 0 0 26 1 
418 4 0 0 10 3 1766 71 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 124 10 
TOTAL (Engineering) 1890 81 
0 11 0 0 0 2 | 67 

1 40 0 0 1 1 4 163 
0 8 0 0 0 0 0 52 
0 30 0 0 0 0 3 160 
0 8 0 0 0 0 0 38 
1 23 0 0 0 0 2 89 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 
0 1 0 0 0 ] 1 60 
0 9 0 0 1 2 3 51 
2 130 0 0 2 6 14 684 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 5 33 
TOTAL (Home Economics) 19 717 
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SCHOOL AND CURRICULUM 
School of Pharmacy 


TOTAL Undergraduate 0 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


Veterinary Medicine (VM), eA T —— 0 
TOTAL Undergraduate ............ a a E 0 


Interdepartmental Programs 


Environmental Health (ENH)............. een 
TOTAL Undergraduate anini RRRA 


— — 


Transients 


TOTAL Undergraduate ........ eene 0 


TOTAL UNDERGRADUA TEG.........:0:secceseeernrrsnrtertenneeenesentnantennt en 2253 
TOTAL GRADUATE SCHOOL... nn nnnm 
GRAND TOTAL ALL UNIVERSITY... 


oot 


1708 


3961 


Sophomores 
M Ww M 
0 0 68 
0 0 68 
94 21 107 
94 21 107 
3 0 2 
3 0 2 
0 0 0 
2039  À 1254 1999 

3293 





luniors 


40 


3287 


Seniors 5th Year 
M Ww M Ww 
105 35 69 24 


105 35 69 24 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


TOTAL (Pharmacy) 
99 10 101 9 
99 10 101 9 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 
TOTAL (Veterinary Medicine) 


1 0 0 0 

1 0 0 0 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 
TOTAL (Interdepartmental) 

0 0 0 0 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 
TOTAL (Transient) 


2051 1052 201 35 


3103 236 


Special and 
Unclassified 
M w 


3 
3 


10 


181 


1 
1 


349 


Totals By 
Sex 
inf Ww 
245 100 
245 100 
12 9 
257 109 
401 49 
401 44 
21 1 
422 50 
7 3 
7 3 
25 10 
32 13 
10 19 
49 102 
59 121 
8724 5505 
1038 746 
9762 6251 
16,013 
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Table II—Enrollment of Alabama Students by Counties 
Fall Quarter, 1974 





Men Women Total 
70 32 102 
120 53 173 
66 42 108 
6 7 13 
36 20 56 
26 20 46 
40 16 56 
128 97 225 
202 117 319 
10 17 27 
3] 6 37 
16 6 22 
35 18 53 
38 27 65 
14 2 16 
87 49 136 
78 30 108 
15 12 
22 14 36 
91 62 153 
25 16 41 
69 39 108 
82 46 128 
76 51 129 
66 32 98 
98 55 153 
61 48 109 
159 99 258 
18 9 27 
24 14 38 
48 28 76 
3 5 8 
20 11 31 
39 27 56 
157 70 227 
50 27 77 
1,109 794 1,903 
3 10 
88 5B 146 
30 7 37 
986 712 1,698 
48 26 74 
31 10 43 
53 59 112 
440 350 790 
44 28 72 
19 7 26 
140 66 206 
264 180 444 
35 24 59 
591 476 1,067 
139 98 237 
26 10 36 
17 5 22 
29 24 53 
62 60 122 
103 74 177 
50 35 85 
27 13 40 
10 3 13 
147 75 222 
140 122 262 
52 34 B6 
37 24 61 
1! 7 18 
25 17 42 
12 8 20 


IOTAT Oed rer 6,900 4,615 11,535 
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TABLE IlI—Enrollment of Students by States and Territories 


Fall Quarter, 1974 


Women 


-naNO Jon 


450 


4,286 
15,821 


6 
3 
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Table IV—Enrollment of Students by Foreign Country 
Fall Quarter, 1974 





Men Women Total 
1 0 1 
0 1 1 
1 0 1 
1 0 1 
1 0 1 
5 0 5 
1 0 1 
2 1 3 
[ 1 0 1 
China (Taiwan) 42 18 60 
Done eC Ud 1 0 1 
CO TRE ee Ans aiid nd Ue ee 1 0 1 
Dammen reni ee CS 1 0 1 
—A A A E TI A ae ! 0 1 
QE 0 HESSE ^ Seen A 2 0 2 
AS i (E Bes Ve e d UP GRON RU CC aa at 3 2 5 
MIB ane o ise nar Eo AT 1 0 1 
duni ERIE OSE IES 3 1 4 
A Pt ERE LRG OLDIE ae ne AL PC 14 6 20 
e IPAE UR, DECORUS Nt cmITUS 18 1 19 
L PE EEEE AE IENEN OR e LE INE ue 1 0 1 
uno LOSS PEE URS EU 4 0 4 
ONE adnate Se. eds aant d E diate eee 1 0 1 
tobii a ake. 0 1 1 
Nu aca S E E EE C N E RS 3 0 3 
PRIORI anro —— 6 1 7 
PRIMI ot, Eua ERAN viu cneasiceinh tant. 0 1 ! 
POMPE Pra EA Ee 7 4 n 
—IIX Ia Sas 1 1 2 
RE N O AANO A AR 1 0 1 
E AMA A E 1 0 1 
Sut Quoi ratito D 3 0 3 
RINE sada d cadit peser — 10 4 14 
Tuve —— ee 0 1 - 
ni e T PATAR S — 1 0 
Weenies cocco ee — 1 0 ! 
TOTAL—Foreign Countries 140 43 183 
TOTAL STUDENTS ENROLLED 
Fen Quarto. 1974 aurem a 9,762 6,251 16,013 
General Summary of Enrollment 
Noes Byollimiit on Adum: Contes (CUOI, Lee ore col 16,013 
FURAN U«veniy DNO CINE — 325 
—— Sutiy asinna bait 550 
Clinics, —— GIRS, od Uere EES Oct EE dde devote ds ipn OARA p E aa E a E 127222 
"unum UNEARI «C Montsondev ICiadili:. iue pte ne v 
Auburn University at Montgomery (No PUT RASES EAE N E EEN A E I GERADE a dr RO 744 


GRAND TOTAL -iae aiiaj A O A R E — «38,317 
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Page references apply to the first page of subject listed. 


Absences, 29 

Accounting and Finance: Department of, 99; 
curriculum in, 99; courses in, 173 

Administration and Supervision, courses in, 


Administrative Council, 5 

Admissions: application for, 15; freshmen, 16; 
transfer students, 17 

Adult Education, curriculum in, 116 

Advanced placement, 34 

Aerospace Studies, courses in, 180 

Aerospace Engineering: Department of, 128; 
curricula in, 128; courses in, 176 

Agricultural Business and Economics, 51 

Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology. 
courses in, 180 

Agricultural Education: in-service program, 
110; curriculum in, 116 ! 

Agricultural Engineering: curriculum in, 52; 
interdisciplinary graduate program in, 164; 
courses in, 183 

Agricultural Experiment Station: staff, 390; 
substations and fields, 398 

Agricultural Journalism, 47 

Agricultural Science, 47 

Agriculture, School of: description of, 47; 
curricula, 47; majors, 47; accreditation, 52; 
Teacher Education in Biological Sciences, 


55 

— and Soils: curriculum, 48; courses 
in, 1 

Air Force Aerospace Studies: Department of, 
168; scholarship program in, 169; flight 
instruction program of, 169 

Alabama students, policy for, 19 

Animal and Dairy Sciences: curriculum in, 49; 
courses in, 186 

Anthropology, courses in, 310 

Applied Music: curriculum in, 69; courses in, 
283 

Applied Physics. See Physics 

Architecture: Department of, 61; degrees in, 
61; curriculum in, 62; options in, 63; 
courses in, 189 

Architecture and Fine Arts, School of: depart- 
ments of, 61; degrees, 61; curricula, 61; 
admission, 61; transfer students, 61, 66 

Archives, University, 14 

Art: Department of, 65; curriculum in, 65; Arts 
and Sciences major in, 80; courses in, 193 

Art Education, curriculum in, 116 

Arts and Sciences, School of: description of, 
77; departments of, 77; curricula in, 77; 
counseling services in, 77; degrees, 77, 78; 
Teacher Education program in, 78; 
Cooperative Education program, 78 

Associated Women Students, 43 

Attendance, class, 29 

Auburn School of Aviation, 141 


Auburn Union, 43 

Auditing, 29 

Auditors, admission of, 18 

Automobiles. See Vehicle Registration 

Aviation Management; curriculum in, 129; 
Lapin dg Flight Option in, 130; courses 
in, 196 


Bachelor of Arts, 79 

Bachelor of Science, 80 

Behavior Disturbance, curriculum in, 116 

Biochemistry Option, 90 

Biological Sciences, 53 

Biology: Arts and Sciences major in, 80; 
courses in, 198 

Bookstore, 38 

Botany, curriculum in, 53 

Botany and Microbiology, courses in, 198 

Building Science: Department of, 67; cur- 
riculum in, 68; courses in, 202 

Business Economyjcs, curriculum in, 100 

Business Education, curriculum in, 116 

Business, School of: curriculum, 97; Pre- 
Business program in, 97, 98; Professional 
Options in, 97; departments of, 97; counsel- 
ing, 98 
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Caroline Draughon Village, 42 

Charges, 20 

Chemical Engineering: Department of, 130; 
curriculum in, 131; courses in, 203 

Chemistry: major in, 80; special curriculum 
in, 90; alternate curriculum in (bio- 
chemistry), 90; courses in, 205 

Church Music, 70 

Classification, student, 28 

Civil Engineering: Department of, 132; cur 
riculum in, 132; courses in, 209 

Clinics, special, 38 

Clothing, Textiles, and Related Art; curriculum 
in, 143; options in, 144 

—— Level Examination Program (CLEP), 34 
omparative Literature, major in, 80 

Computer Center, 14 ' 

Computer Science and Engineering: descrip- 
tion of, 133; course listing, 134 

Consumer Affairs: Department of, 143; cur 
ricula in, 143; courses in, 213 

Cooperative Education Program, 24, 78, 98, 
127 

Correspondence, credit earned through, 34 

Correspondence Study, 25, 110 

Counselor Education, courses in, 216 

Counseling, Pre-College, 15 

Course load, 28 

Criminal Justice, curriculum in, 91 

Crops and Soils Option, 48 

Cultural programs, 44 

Curriculum: change of, 27; model change, 28 
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Dean's List, 32 

Degrees: requirements for, 35; conferral of, 35 

Development Services, student, 37 

Discipline, 45 

Distributive Education, curriculum in, 117 

Dormitories: for men, 39; for women, 39 

Dual Objectives Program: in Arts and Sci- 
ences, 78; in Education, 106; in Home 
Economics, 151 


— — Education, curriculum in, 

im grt sa and Russian Studies, program 
in, 

Economics: Arts and Sciences, major in, 80; 
Department of, 100; courses in, 218 

Education, School of: accreditation, 105; de- 
grees, 105; departments of, 105; graduate 
program in, 106; orientation, 108; counsel- 
ing, 108; field services of, 109; scholastic 
requirements in, 111; pre-professional 
program of, 111; professional requirements 
of, 112; Foundations of Education, 112 

Educational Media: curriculum in, 117; 
courses in, 220 

Electrical Engineering: Department of, 133; 
curriculum in, 133; courses in, 221 

Elementary Education: training for, 113; cur- 
riculum in, 117; courses in, 226 

Eligibility, academic, 33 

Emeriti personnel, 385 

Employment, student, 24 

Engineering, courses in, 229 

Engineering, School of: accreditation, 125; 
Pre-Engineering program of, 125; curricula 
in, 125; graduate degrees in, 126; admis- 
sion, 126; humanistic-social science elec- 
tives, 127 

Engineering Experiment Station, staff, 410 

Engineering Extension Service: programs, 
127; staff, 410 

English: major in, 80; Education curriculum 
in, 117; courses in, 229 

English Composition, requirements in, 12 

Enrollment statistics, 411 

Entomology, 54 

Environmental Health, curriculum in, 163 

—— final, 30; special, 30; course, 

Extension Service, Cooperative: Home 
Economics option for career in, 151; staff, 
400; county staffs, 404 

Extension: description of, 10; credit earned 
through, 34 


Faculty, 340 

Family and Child Services, curriculum in, 148 

Family and Child Development: Department 
of, 146; curriculum in, 146; majors in, 147; 
internship program of, 149; courses in, 232 


Fashion Institute of Technology, transfer ar- 
rangement with, 145 

Fashion Merchandising, curriculum in, 144 

Fees, 20 

Finance: curriculum in, 99; courses in, 174 

Financial aid, 23 

Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures, courses in, 
215 

Fisheries Management, 54 

Food Industry Management, curriculum in, 
101 

Food Service Administration, curriculum in, 
149 

Food services, 41 

Food Science, 55 

Foreign Languages: major in, 81; Education 
curriculum in, 119; courses in, 237 

Forest Management, 56 

Forestry, courses in, 241 

Foundations of Education, courses in, 244 

Fraternities, social, 45 

French, courses in, 237 

Freshmen, admission of, 16 


General Business, curriculum in, 100 

General Curriculum, Arts and Sciences, 77, 79 

Geography: major in, 81; courses in, 246 

Geology: major in, 81; special curriculum in, 
92: courses in, 247 

German, courses in, 239 

Grades: listed, 30; averages, 31; S-U, 31 

Graduate School: admission, 19; masters' de- 
grees, 161; doctoral degrees, 162; research 
program with Oak Ridge, 162 

Graduation Honors, 35 

Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, 248 


Health Center, Student, 37 

Health Education, curriculum in, 119 

Health, Physical Education, and Recreation: 
curricula, 113, 119; courses in, 248 

Higher Education, courses in, 266 

History: major in, 81; courses in, 254 

History—Literature, requirements in, 13 

Home Economics, curricula in Education, 119 

Home Economics, School of: degree offered, 
143; departments of, 143; graduate work in, 
152 

Home Management and Family Economics; 
curriculum in, 148 

Honor Societies, national, 44 

Horticulture: curriculum, 50; courses in, 257 

Housing: for single students, 39; married stu- 
dents, 42; off-campus, 42 

Housing, Interior Furnishings, and Equipment: 
curriculum in, 145, options in, 146 


Industrial Arts, curriculum in, 120 

Industrial Arts Education, curriculum in, 120 

Industrial Design: curriculum in, 64; courses 
in, 191 
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Industrial Engineering: Department of, 134; 
curriculum in, 135; courses in, 260 
Industrial Management, curriculum in, 101 
Interdepartmental Education, courses in, 264 
Interdepartmental-Interdisciplinary curricula: 
undergraduate, 163; graduate, 164 
Interior ign, curriculum in, 63 
International Students, admission of, 18 
Instruction: division of, 11; courses of, 171 
Insurance, health, 38 
Interior Design, courses in, 191 
Italian, courses in, 239 


lournalism: major in, 81; courses in, 267 
——— Experiences (Teacher Training), 
14 


Laboratory Technology: curriculum in, 93; 
courses in, 268 

Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture, 59 

Language Proficiency, courses in, 237 

Law Entorcement, courses in, 268 

Learning Resources Center, 110 

Liberal Education, program of, 11 

Libraries, 13 

Loans, student, 24 


Majors: change of, 27; in General Curriculum, 
79; symbols for, in Arts and Sciences, 83 
— Department of, 100; courses in, 

Marine Biology. 54 

Marketing and Transportation: department of, 
103; curriculum in, 103; courses in, 270 

Materials Engineering: curriculum in, 96, 138; 
courses for, 271 

Mathematics: major in, 81; special curriculum 
in, 94; Education curriculum in, 120; 
courses in, 272 

Mei Contract Plan for, 41; Charge Plan for, 


Mechanical Engineering: Department of, 135; 
curriculum in, 136; courses, 275 

Medical Technology option, 93 

Mental Retardation, curriculum in, 121 

Microbiology, curriculum in, 54. See also 


ny 

Military Science: Department of, 165; prog- 
rams in, 165, 166; courses in, 280 

Military Service credit, 34 

Minors, in General Curriculum, 80 

Music: Department of, 68; curriculum in, 68, 
121; majors, 69; degrees, 68, 71; Teacher 
Education program, 73; graduate work in, 
73; courses, 281 

Music Theory and Composition, 69 


Naval Science: Department of, 166; pro- 
grams, 166, 168; courses in, 285 
Non-Alabama students, policy for, 19 


Nutrition and Foods: Department of, 149; 
majors in, 149; curriculum in, 150; courses 
in, 286 

Nutrition, interdepartmental graduate courses 
in, 286 


Office Administration, curriculum in, 121 
Officers, Administrative: general, 339; 
academic, 340 


Personnel Management and Industrial Rela- 
tions, curriculum in, 102 

Pharmaceutical Chemistry, courses in, 290 

Pharmaceutics, courses in, 288 

Pharmacognosy, courses in, 291 

Pharmacology-Toxicology, courses in, 291 

Pharmacy Administration, courses in, 292 

Pharmacy: curriculum, 154; courses in, 288 

Pharmacy, School of: readmission, 33; ac- 
creditation, 153; programs, 153; cur- 
riculum options, 154; continuing 
education-extension services of, 154 

Philosophy: major in, 82; courses in, 292 

Physical Education, requirements in, 13, 249 

Physical Science, courses in, 294 

Physics: major in, 82; special curriculum in, 
94; curriculum in Applied Physics, 95; 
courses in, 294 

Piano Pedagogy, 71 

Placement ice, 37 

Political Science: major in, 82; courses in, 298 

Portuguese, courses in, 240 

Poultry Science: curriculum in, 50; courses in, 
301 

— —— Advisory Committee, 


Pre-Dentistry, curriculum in, 84 
Pre-Engineering program, curriculum for, 128 
Pre-Hospital and Health Services Administra- 
tion: curriculum in, 85; adviser for, 86 
Pre-Law, curriculum in, 83 
Pre-Medicine, curriculum in, 84 
Pre-Nursing Science, curriculum in, 151 
Pre-Occupational Therapy, curriculum in, 86 
Pre-Optometry, curriculum in, 84 
Pre-Pharmacy, curriculum in, 88 
Pre-Physical Therapy, curriculum in, 87 
— Curricula, Arts and Sciences, 
7, 83 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine, curriculum in, 89 
Probation, academic, 33 
Proficiency examination, 34 
Psychology: major in, 82; courses in, 302 
Public Administration, curriculum in, 96 
Publications, student, 43 


Recognition Societies, national, 45 
Recreation Administration, curriculum in, 121 
Recreation Option, 57 

Registration: permit, 27; rules, 27 
Regulatory Services, State, 389 
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ee Services Education, curriculum 

in, 121 

Religion, courses in, 305 

Requirements, majors and minors in Educa- 
tion, 115 

Research, 10 

Reserve Officers Training Corps, 165 

Residence, requirements for, 35 

Resignation (withdrawal), 32 

Room rentals, 39, 40 

Rural Sociology, courses in, 182 

Russian, courses in, 240 


Science: curricula in, 121; general course in, 
307 

Second degree, requirements for, 35 

Secondary Education: curriculum in, 113; 
courses in, 305 

Social Science, curricula in, 122 

Social Work: major in, 82; courses in, 311 

Sociology and Anthropology: major in, 82; 
courses in, 308 

Sororities, social, 45 

Spanish, courses in, 238, 241 

Special Curricula, in Arts and Sciences, 77, 89 

Special Education, curriculum in, 113 

Special students, admission of, 18 

Speech Communication: major in, 82; cur- 
riculum in Education, 123; courses in, 311 

Sports, intramural, 44 

Speech Pathology, curriculum in, in Educa- 
tion, 123 

Student Government Association, 42 

Suspension, academic, 33 


Teacher certification, 107 

Teacher Education: in Arts and Sciences, 78; 
selective admission, retention in, 108; 
placement, 109 

Technical Services: Department of, 127; 
courses in, 315 


Textile Chemistry, curriculum in, 140 

Textile Engineering: Department of, 138; cur- 
riculum in, 139; courses in, 316 

Textile Management, curriculum in, 141 

Theatre: Department of, 73; curriculum in, 73, 
74; degree in, 73; curriculum in, in Educa- 
tion, 123; courses in; 318 

Trade and Industrial Education, curriculum in, 
123 

Transfer students: admission of, 17; credits 
allowed for, 17 

Transient students, admission of, 17 

Transportation, curriculum in, 103 

Trustees, Board of, 4 

Turf Management Option, 49 


University: history, 9; purposes, 9; revenues, 
14 


Unclassified students, admission of, 18 
University courses, 172 


Vehicle Registration, 45 

Veterans, 20, 37 

Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratory, State, 389 

Veterinary icine: curriculum in, 159; de- 
partments of, 320; courses in, 321 

Veterinary Medicine, School of: accreditation, 
157; admission, 157; requirements, 159 

Visual Arts, curriculum in, 65 

Vocational Agriculture, 47 

Vocational and Adult Education: curriculum 
in, 114; courses in, 328 

Vocational Rehabilitation Services, 110 


Wildlife TAE 54 
Wood Technology, 56, 58 
Work-Study Program, 24 


Zoology, option in, 54 
Zoology-Entornology, courses in, 332 
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